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Minute by M. Bernier upon the Establishment of 
Trade in the Indies, dated 10th March, 1668 

Found and Translated by Sir THEODORE MOEISON 

[Note by Translator . — In 1668 Francis Bernier was on his 
way back to Europe after a residence of eight years at the 
Court of the Great Mughal. At Surat he met M. Carron, who 
had been sent by Colbert, the great Finance Minister of 
Louis XIV, to lay the foundations of trade between France 
and India on behalf of the French East India Company 
(la Compagnie des Indes Orientales) which had been foimded 
in 1664. It was at Canon’s request that Bernier wrote the 
Memoir which is here published in an English translation. 

The Memoir itself is preserved in the “ Archives du 
Ministere des Colonies ” in Paris ; it is written in a large, 
clear, and easily legible hand ; on the first page of the MS. 
is a marginal note, believed to have been written by Colbert 
himself, which begins thus : “I have read the whole of this 
Memoir and have found it very sensible and full of good and 
useful instructions for the establishment of commerce in 
the Indies.” This document has not hitherto been accessible 
to students of Indian history. It does not appear among 
the published works of Bernier ; no reference is made to it by 
Archibald Constable, the indefatigable editor of Bernier’s 
writings on India. M. Paul Kaeppelin, the historian of la 
Compagnie des Indes Orientales, appears to have known 
it only in manuscript. I was for some time under the 
impression that it had never been published, but thanks to 
M. Paul Roussier, the Archiviste of the Ministere des Colonies, 
I have discovered that a transcript of it did appear in 1885 
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in the proceedings of the Societe Nationals d’Agriculture, 
Sciences et Arts d’ Anger, where, though technically published, 
it is not more accessible than in the archives of the Ministry ; 
moreover, the transcript, made by M. H. Castonnet des Fosses, 
is grossly inexact and of little value for historical purposes. 

In the translation which is now published I have aimed 
only at the faithful reproduction of the original, and though 
the style is often cumbersome and invoh'ed, I have not 
attempted to alter it.] 

J HAVE some grounds for suspecting that our rivals have 
spread the impression at Court that the French belong to 
a king who is very powerful and that we are a warlike, 
domineering and turbulent nation. Therefore it seems to me 
that it would, at the beginning, be a good thing to try to 
remove from the mind of Aurangzeb and the Ministers every 
ground for fearing that we should one day become too 
powerful in these regions. For at the Court people remember 
well what the Portuguese used to be and already they are 
beginning to be very jealous of the power of the Dutch because 
they hold, as it were, at the door of the Mughal empire, all 
these fortresses of Ceylon, Paliecatte, and Cochin, that they 
sell spices and copper at an exorbitant price, dearer than ever 
did the Portuguese, that they do justice for themselves by 
force, threatening and capturing their ships from Moka which 
carry their Hajis or pilgrims there for Mecca, and that they 
return laden with the riches of the goods which they take there 
with them and that they attempt by all sorts of devices to ruin 
the trade of the people of the country. This being so, it will 
be enough, in my opinion, for the present to speak little of 
the power and greatness of our King, contenting ourselves 
with saying simply that he is one of the great ones of 
Frangistan (Europe) and not to insist so much as to say that he 
IS greater than the King of England or of Portugal or of 
Denmark or of Holland, for these are the only ones they know ; 
God helping they will in time learn well enough how matters 
stand. The time is not yet. Furthermore, it seems to me that 
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it would be expedient not to reveal and perhaps even to deny 
that our King has a share in the capital of the Company^ 
Further, it seems to me expedient to make but a moderate show 
in the embassy to Delhi and that for this reason it would be 
enough if either Monsieur Carron or Monsieur de Faye went 
there alone ; during which time one or the other should stay 
here (i.e. Surat) to control all these new-comers and to put 
a stop to the discord which will certainly arise, as I see already 
well enough ; or alternatively that he should go on the embassy 
to Persia at the same time as the embassy to Indostan which 
might remove a cause of jealousy from the King of Persia. 
And although it would be desirable that it should be a French- 
man who should go as Aonbassador to Delhi, I cannot help 
thinking that it would be more expedient that Monsieur 
Carron ^ should be the one to go there. I do not say this 
because I have any doubt of the capacity of Monsieur de 
Faye, but because he would possibly not find all the satis- 
faction which he might expect ; for this Court here is very 
different to that of Persia, where from policy and for 
reasons of state there is a show of doing honour to the Franks ; 
and lastly, to tell the truth, more patience and self control 
are needed here than would be believed. 

Indeed, I am of opinion that twelve to fifteen persons, 
well made, well mannered, and of good understanding, would 
be enough. The Dutch in their last embassy had not half the 
number. One Palleky (palki), two handsome carriages, and 
some horses would it seems to me be enough, without at the 
same time pretending to such a mob of servants of this country ; 
it is not this sort of thing which shows what we are. There 
would be no harm if everything at all times gave the impression 
of the merchant, of the stranger newly arrived who has not got 
all his equipment. The thing to take care about is to have 


^ Louis XIV had, in fact, subscribed one-fifth of the capital. 

“ Carron was a Dutchman, recruited into the service of the French East 
India Company because of his experience in the East. 
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a handsome and costly present and not to forget to give part of 
it to Jafar Khan, the Vizir. The success of our business 
depends principally upon him and on him depend the weighti- 
ness, the tenor, and the despatch of those different firmans 
which are necessary for the establishment of factories, and 
those letters of recommendation which he may write to the 
governors of the provinces ; if there were something handsome 
to offer to his son Namdarkam (Namdar Khan) and his wife 
it could not fail to be of much use. This young Omrah 
(nobleman) is very ready to oblige and does not dislike the 
French, and the wife is one of the most powerful, domineering, 
and intriguing ladies of the Court. Do not forget also to 
win over by presents and promises one or other of his chief 
officers. No one could believe how useful these people 
can be in getting inserted into the firmans what is necessary 
and in forwarding and despatching business. There is in his 
household a man called Mullah Salle (Saleh), who has much 
power, and who is even rather well disposed to the Franks, 
at least he was a great friend of the late Father Buzee, Jesuit, 
and was very useful to him. But I do not think that this will 
be enough ; upon this point full and tactful inquiries must 
be made. I have seen Monsieur Adriean, commander of 
Surat, the Ambassador for the Dutch, who found himself 
in considerable trouble because he wished to make use of 
another Omrah in place of the Vizir ; when he thought that 
he was advancing his business it went back and was continually 
postponed. These Omrahs are very jealous of one another so 
that I think that it would almost be best not to go further than 
Jafar Khan and his household. Nevertheless, if it were thought 
expedient to employ someone else, to make sure, in fact, that 
Jafar Khan was acting in good faith, I will tell you that there 
IS one who is called Dinanetkan.i whose son Eestamkam 
(Rustam Khan), a great friend of mine, speaks Portuguese and 
Latin, the same is very influential with the King, very ready 

' So written in MS., probably an error for Dianetkam, i.e. Dianat Khan. 
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to oblige and a great friend of the Franks ; he is a man who 
can say something privately to the King. Would to God that 
we were not obliged in our business to address ourselves to the 
Vizir, but it is a public matter. I would not advise that we 
should approach anyone but Dianetkan. I will mention 
further Danechmendkan ^ (Daneshmand Khan), who is very 
influential with the King from being able to speak with 
him when he thinks good and from being his master 
and teacher and counsellor ; but Jafar Khan and he are not 
very good friends because Daneshmand Khan carries it 
high, being the learned man of India and besides the mortal 
enemy of this other doctor Mullah Salle, who is on the side 
of Jafar Khan. Moreover, as he professes to be a great 
Muhamedan he is always apprehensive, I have observed, 
of mixing himself up with the affairs of the Franks. Neverthe- 
less, as I have served him for so many years and as I know 
that he thinks very well of me, as can easily be ascertained 
over there, and as I have promised him, as also Dianat 
Khan, that I would send him some books and some touffa ^ 
from Europe, certainly out of regard for me he could do much ; 
but it is a matter which ought to be handled with great 
discretion and secrecy on account of this jealousy and enmity 
of which I have spoken. It seems to me that it ought only 
to be used in the last resort and if it was evident that Jafar 
Khan wished to procrastinate matters excessively. In any 
case there would be no harm in making him a little present 
as if coming from me and as it were something sent me from 
Europe in the belief that it was thought to be for him and 
which I should have given him. For he is a person with whom 

* This was the title of the Minister whom Bernier served in India whom he 
usually calls “ my Agah ” in his published works. In a letter to Monsieur 
Chapelain, dated 4th October, 1667, Bernier thus describes his own duties : 
“ explaining to my Agah the recent discoveries of Harveus and Pecquet 
in anatomy and discoursing on the philosophy of Gassendi and Descartes 
which I translated to him in Persian (for this was my principal employment 
for five or six years).” 

“ i.e. Tuhfa = a small present, a curiosity, a trifle. 
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I propose to remain on good terms and to make use of, in case 
of need, for the business of the Company. 

I think it above all necessary to make J afar Khan thoroughly 
understand, and this must be done tactfully, the real reason 
which the French have had for founding this Company 
and for coming to India. Our object must be, as I have 
said, to disabuse them of all prejudicial suspicion and to 
make them thoroughly understand that it is for the good of 
Indistan. We must try to make them thoroughly understand 
these points ; that of all the Frangis the most industrious 
and the greatest workers are the French, that it is to France 
that go almost all the commodities from foreign countries 
there to be worked up, that France is as it were the general 
karkane ^ of Frangistan, and as it were the warehouse to which 
all the nations of that region come to supply themselves with 
manufactured goods ; that in consequence they have need of 
an abundance of commodities of all kinds ; that they are 
obliged to go and fetch them in foreign countries, as in Italy 
and the kingdom of Kondekar ^ or Grand Seigneur and others 
which are there sold much dearer than in Indistan, that further 
they are obliged to take a great quantity of those commodities 
which the Dutch and the English bring from the Indies and 
to buy them very dear at the price which they wish, that for 
these reasons the merchants of France in a body went to 
pray their King to permit them to found a company, like the 
Dutch and the English, to come themselves to the Indies 
to trade, to take there their scarlet and other wares, and to 
bring back those which the Dutch bring back and come and 
sell them so excessively dear. These French merchants 
considering that the Dutch and the English will perhaps, 
from jealousy, do their best to frustrate their plans because 


1 i.e. Karkhanah = workshop. 

^ Grand Seigneur was the name by which in the seventeenth century the 
French designated the Sultan of Turkey (v. Anglice Grand Turk). Kondekar 
is presumed to be a corruption of Khudawendigiar or Khunkiar, titles applied 
to the Ottoman Sultans. 
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they see that they will no longer bring so many goods from 
Indistan into France and that they fear that they will be 
obliged to buy them in the Indies dearer than they were 
accustomed, therefore they have asked the King of France, 
their master, to help them in this undertaking, and it is for 
that reason that he has addressed a letter in their favour 
to the King of Indistan, and knowing how much consideration 
kings give to the letters and requests which they receive 
one from another, he has led his subjects to hope that 
Orangezebe would receive them in his kingdom, would offer 
them special protection, and would bestow on them the same 
privileges as upon the Dutch and the English ; in order 
the more to encourage them in this enterprise he has conceded 
to them great privileges above all the other merchants 
of his kingdom. Because they do not yet know the customs of 
the country he has by kindness and by honourable presents 
attracted to their service a number of persons from all parts 
who had already been in the Indies ; above all to guide and 
direct them he had given them Master Carron, of whose 
prudence and trustworthiness he knew, being aware of the 
good repute which he had acquired in these parts both in 
business and in the honourable appointments which he has 
filled for nearly 30 years. 

I have thought it of so much importance that these matters 
should be properly understood at Court that I have written 
about them to my Kabab Daneshmand Khan so as to prepare 
the King’s mind, I do not doubt that he has shown my letter 
to the King ; but they are matters on which it is impossible 
to insist too much and which should be impressed especially 
upon Jafar Khan. It is for this reason that I have repeated 
them here. 

As for the question of Huges, he who came some years 
ago to execute that pretty business at Moka, I do not think 
that they will reopen it ; but in any case if they were to 
talk about it I should advise discreet dissimulation on that 
subject as far as possible, and then if they insisted to say 
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that he is not a Frenchman, that he is a Dutchman, and, if it 
seems expedient, that they have had his goods and that they 
have let him out of prison ; that the French had never been to 
the Indies and that if he (Huges) had brought a few of them he 
must have deceived them making them believe that he was going 
to take them to the Canaries or to some other islands. These 
are things which I have already said because this business 
has passed through my hands as I informed Mr. Carron ; 
I was protecting the honour of my nation and played a good 
trick on the Dutch. My advice would be that that man should 
not come to Indistan, at least so soon. Our enemies might 
well make it an excuse for making us hated and try to make 
us pass for pirates, seeing us support a man who passes for 
a pirate and for a pirate of Moka, which is the worst of all ; 
all the Muhamadans being very regardful of these vessels, 
seeing that they carry their Hajis or Pilgrims for Mecca. 
As to the matter of Messrs. Bebber and de la Boulaye, though 
it is a murder that must be written in red letters to show 
some day what we feel about it, at the proper time and place, 
nevertheless for the present I should advise that we did not 
talk about it at all, and that even we should strong’y reprobate 
in general terms their control of men who did not understand 
matters and who were too young and who exceeded the orders 
they had received, although in fact the reverse may be the 
truth. And as for the twenty-five thousand rupees which were 
given to him as much for his blood as for his clothes, I think 
it would be well not to talk of them at all ; it would be too 
undignified to wish to return them and it would also seem 
to condone this murder. The size of the present which 
will be given will put all to rights. For the rest we must 
dissimulate ingeniously and confine ourselves always to saying 
in a general way that they behaved badly ; we must leave it to 
the prudence of our honourable leaders to judge of this when 
they have ascertained by inquiry exactly what took place. 

As for the letter of the King, it can always be made evident 
that we wish very much to give it into (the King’s) own 
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hands, but I do not think it is necessary to insist upon it, 
especially since I have never seen it conceded to any but the 
Ambassador of Persia, and even then with difficulty. I think 
it would be far better to confine our attention to the purpose 
of our monarch who only sends letters to assist the business 
of the Company and not to ruin it ; a thing which might well 
happen if we chose to be too obstinate about a point of honour. 
As to the salam they will not prevent us from making it when 
entering and leaving the King’s presence after our own fashion ; 
nevertheless, if after having received the serapahs or dresses 
we went so far, as is the custom, that is to say, to make the 
salam in the Indian way, putting the hand three times on the 
head and stooping to the ground, I see no harm in doing it ; 
all the more because I have never seen any Ambassador who did 
not do it, unless it were the Ambassador from Persia, who did 
not come here for his advantage, but to do honour, and who 
besides is a Muhamadan and in consequence more highly 
esteemed than we who by the grace of God are Christians. I 
would add here that Monsieur Adriean,because he did not wish 
to have anything given to the first door-keepers before entering, 
found himself very badly ill-treated on entering the Castle. 
It is impossible to imagine the lengths to which these rascals 
carry their insolence or their capacity to put slights on 
strangers ; on the other hand, if one knows how to propitiate 
them adroitly, they make the crowd give place and do you 
honour. There are also scoundrels of another kind who must 
not be angered, these are the Paydas who come to ask for 
ainam ^ on account of the serapah which the King sends ; 
they also are capable of causing more annoyance than 
one would think. These are little things, but still they must 
not be neglected. Jafar Khan may well, besides some 
serapahs, make a present of some horses. From him we would 
not dare to refuse anything, but we ought none the less 
to excuse ourselves gracefully from accepting this present 


^ i.e. reward. 
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as far as we can. And this is even more true of the other 
Omerahs ; for in short we must remember that none of 
them give anything but in the hope of receiving three-fold 
in return. 

I forgot to say that if Raushanara Begum is still high in 
favour it would perhaps be judicious to give her a present ; 
but that is a question which should be carefully examined for 
I think it almost superfluous. I was about to forget another 
thing which I ought to have said at the outset, that on leaving 
here it would be judicious to take letters here from the 
Vikil (agent) of Jafar Khan and even from the Governor if they 
offered any of their own accord, which they would be sure to 
do in order to show their importance and in the hope that we 
should remember them, but always remember to place reliance 
on no one but Jafar Khan. And when our representatives 
arrive at Agra, which is six days from Delhi, they should 
send on ahead a man of brains with an interpreter, who 
shall go straight to find Jafar Eihan, warn him of the arrival 
of the Ambassador, and beg him from the Ambassador 
to find him a house. If he gives one, that is all to 
the good ; if he procrastinates, as he did in the case of 
Monsieur Adriean, then just have patience and seek one 
to let but none the less not to engage it until he has 
been warned as also the kotwal of the quarter, and 
remember to bring from Surat everything to furnish it after 
the fashion of the country. The house of Mirza Zulkarnin 
was the one which was given to the ambassadors from 
Ethiopia. Let me add further that to show niggardliness 
on this occasion would make one contemptible ; yet on the 
other hand one must not launch into extravagance because we 
must always remember that we are merchants and not Persian 
ambassadors, who, as I have already said, come here only for 
honour and to make a show. Let me add also that there is 
in my eyes nothing so important in this business to make it 
succeed well, to make our sentiments well understood and to 
extricate us from a thousand small difficulties and disagree- 
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ables wMcli will infallibly occur, tban a good and faithful 
interpreter, thoroughly experienced and familiar with the 
methods of procedure in the country and at the Court of 
Babar. No pains should be spared to find a good one, for 
he will not only be necessary at Delhi but in the Embassy 
which must be sent to Golkonda, and afterwards in the 
neighbourhood of those Governors where we shall establish 
factories as Patna, Bengal, and Maslipatan (Masulipatam). In 
Aurangabad in the service of the Sultan there is one named 
Jean Baptiste Chomber, of French parents, born in Aleppo. 
I know hardly any language which he does not understand 
perfectly both to read and write. I know that he will be very 
pleased to enter the service of the Company ; he might 
be written to and proposals made to him so that he might 
bethink himself of withdrawing as soon as possible from 
his (present) service ; of one thing care should be taken, 
and that is to curb him a little, to let him know tactfully 
that he must not attempt to be the master ; for the rest 
I think him capable of being useful in everything. There 
is also in Agra the son of a Frenchman who is called Signor 
lakimo, a very quiet and very honest man who reads and 
writes, speaks and understands Persian, Indian, and 
Portuguese perfectly well. But he is a little shy, and in 
my opinion a little obstinate and slow ; nevertheless, if he 
is taken in the right way I think that useful service might 
be got from him, and as he is at present poor, he might be 
persuaded to take an engagement in the Company. There is 
also at Delhi Monsieur Saint Jacques, a Frenchman, native of 
la Pelisse, my good friend, doctor to the King on a very hand- 
some salary, married in the country, but whose wife out of 
aversion to him turned Moor (embraced Islam) last year so as 
to secure a separation. He is a great intriguer who imder- 
stands very well the course of business in the Durbar ; he can 
give a great deal of information and be very useful in putting 
our affairs in the right way and expediting business ; but he 
wishes to be treated accordingly ; he likes consideration 
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and has no dislike to presents and he has little interests of 
his own. None the less he seems to me a man not to be 
neglected not only for the present but for the future ; for 
we must bear in mind that some trouble is certain to arise 
in the provinces. I know that from the experience I have 
had of the business of the Dutch on which I have often been 
employed, and thus it will be necessary always, or at least 
at the beginning, to have a man at Court with whom we are in 
correspondence to keep a hand on our business so as not to 
be obliged to send special messengers whom they will always 
want to devour there as soon as they see them. Even though 
the firmans which we may get from the King and take away 
with us are in good order, none the less in the provinces when 
the time comes to put them into execution the governors, 
the officers, etc., who wish to rob will always find some 
impediment. This then is the reason why I have always 
heard the chiefs and the most intelligent of the Dutch say 
that the great difficulty of doing business in India is not 
in the sale or purchase of goods, men of moderate intelligence 
soon master that, but rather in knowing how to protect 
oneself from the exactions of the governors of provinces 
and the self-possessed and greedy scoundrels, their officials. I 
say self-possessed, for to see them at work you would not think 
that they would dream of such a thing, so quietly do they 
appear to proceed ; but yet there is not a Turk or Jew who 
knows better how to make you come to the point they wish. 
So it seems to me that the Portuguese are right in saying 
of these people ; nonque vouin palabre nonque boa obra.^ 

I forgot further to say that on the road and even when 
starting hence there is one thing of which to take care, and 
that is not to be joined by an infinite number of wagons 
laden with merchandise which their owners will want to get 
passed along and entered into Agra and Delhi without paying 
anything under the shadow of my lord the Ambassador ; to get 

^ This I am told is “ pidgin Portuguese ” and probably means “ Never 
a bad word, never a good deed 
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rid of them or at least of most of them quietly and without 
much fuss would be much the best. 

But to be able to give special advice as to what may 
happen is what I find difficult because that depends upon 
the diverse conjuncture of events which it is as it were 
impossible to foresee. For this reason I will confine myself 
to saying in a general way that it will be absolutely necessary 
to provide yourself with a good and ample store of prudence 
and patience ; do not imagine that you are going to have 
to do with people who have no intelligence or who are highly 
civilized after our manner and would make a great show 
of doing us honour and favours or who care much about us ; 
but get it clearly into your head that they are Muhamadans 
and we Christians and that in consequence they hate us at least 
as much as we hate them ; that they would like to see us 
a long way out of their sight were it not that to have Franks 
is for them at the moment a necessary evil, and that we 
cause gold and silver to come into the country. You must 
also figure to yourself that being Muhamadans they would 
not dare to do us much honour, even if they wished to, for fear 
that they themselves should be despised or suspected, and 
therefore that we must quietly be content with such honour 
as they do us, without showing any displeasure and being 
satisfied by saying to ourselves what Monsieur Andriean, the 
Dutch Ambassador, has often said to me in confidence : 
“Never, Monsieur Bernier, never any more ambassadors 
to the Great Mogol ; those are mistakes from which one 
must withdraw with prudence and patience, do the best one 
can, get from them a bit of one’s avowed object, and for the 
rest console oneself and say always that one is very well 
satisfied.” So that it will be necessary in truth to urge on 
the despatch of one’s business and not to be too impatient. 
And it is principally in this despatch of business that there 
will be need of care and attention, patience and self-control 
and mastery of our French temper. Since these people are 
cold and slow by nature there is no place in the world where 
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business goes so slowly ; furthermore, they think that their 
honour and dignity are concerned in keeping the ambassadors 
waiting at Court as if the king and noblemen were always 
occupied in more important business ; moreover they think 
that with time they will always be able better to discover 
the temper and the designs (of their visitors), and then 
finally one would say that they pretended to despise strangers 
so as to impress upon the minds of their subjects an idea of 
their own greatness, so that they may be amazed at seeing 
before their eyes people who have come from the end of the 
world to find their king and that notwithstanding he sets no 
store on them. Patience, then, once again, prudence, attention 
and self-control, and then from all the very greatest respect and 
honour to my Lord the Ambassador, and between each other 
complete unity and complete secrecy and all will go well, 
with the help of God. 

Before these gentlemen leave Delhi they must not fail 
to take from Jafar Khan a letter of recommendation to the 
Ambassador of the Mogol who will be in Golkonda. This is 
a very needful thing for he is a devil and an avaricious knave, 
who for his own interests wishes that all business should pass 
through his hands. He does exactly as he likes there, and 
nobody whatsoever ventures to say anything and God forbid 
that he should come to be against us. When our people are 
back in Agra they will be able to know exactly what traffic is 
done there. None the less, I will transcribe for them what 
I have written thereon in the Diary of my journey. The Dutch 
have a factory in Agra ; formerly they did very well out of it in 
scarlet, looking glasses large and small, in laces plain and 
of gold and silver, and in ironmongery ^ ; as also in ennil or 
indigo, which is gathered there right in the neighbourhood 
and principally at Biana, at two days distance from Agra, 
where they have an establishment for that purpose, there 

1 Cotgrave, ed. 1660, translates “ Quinquaillerie = all kind of (small) 
iron works as Padlocks, Saussers, Gimmers or Hindges for doores, etc sold 
by ironmongers 
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where they go once a year in the harvest season ; as also 
(they do very well) out of their trade in all those cloths which 
they get both from Jelalpur and from Laknau at seven or 
eight days’ journey from Agra, where also they have an 
establishment, there where they send one of their people 
once a year ; but at present I do not know whether it is 
because the Armenians carry on this same trade or 
whether because it is so far from there to Surat, whither 
everything must be carried, or because some mishap occurs 
almost always to their caravan which they cause to come, 
because of the good and short road, by way of Ahmadabad and 
cause to cross all those territories of the Eajas ; whatever 
the cause may be the fact is that at present they complain 
loudly that there is not much profit in it ; none the less 
they will not, I think, abandon this factory as the English 
have done, were it only on account of their spices which they 
sell there very well, and for the advantage of having some 
people close to the Court who watch over their business, as 
it is impossible but that some trouble or other should always 
arise in one or other of their factories because of the tyranny 
of the Governors and of their hungry officials. 

From all this it will be possible to judge whether it would 
be advisable to establish a factory there. For my part I think 
not, especially because, if indigo is wanted, it can always 
be got in Surat ; or we may do like the Armenians and as the 
English have done at times, that is to send there from the 
factory one or two persons for the season of the cutting of 
the ennil (indigo plant). 

Our men may again in Agra separate to gain time to form 
themselves into companies, whereof one would be destined for 
Bengal and the other for the Ambassador of Golkonda, and 
after that for the establishment of a factory at Maslipatan 
(Masulipatam). When they shall have come to Brempour 
(Burhanpur), that is to say at ten or twelve days’ journey 
from here, they may take the straight road to Patri, leaving 
Amengabat {sic Aurangabad ?) on their right, because if 
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they passed by Amengabat they would be obliged perhaps to go 
to see Sultan Muazzam/ the son of the King and general of the 
army, which cannot be done decently without some present. 
When they shall be near Golkonda they may also send a man 
ahead direct to the Dabir (Secretary) Said Mousafar (Sayid 
MuzafEar), who is there like Jafar Khan in Delhi, and beg 
him to give instructions for a house for the Ambassador. 
It is well to know, it seems to me, that the Governor of this 
Court of Golkonda is at the time a very bad man ; the King 
never leaves the fortress, and does not allow himself to be 
seen of anyone and appears as it were to have surrendered 
the government, so that nothing but injustice and confusion 
is to be seen there. That is why there will be need of prudence 
there as much as at Delhi, and perhaps even much more. 
I think that the Dutch who have there their factory for the 
last seven or eight years, if they undertook to act against 
us, would be more able to trouble our business and delay 
it here than in Delhi. None the less, if the affair is managed 
with skill, it cannot be but that it will succeed well all the more 
because I know that the Secretary has a deadly hatred 
for the Dutch because of the threats which they have uttered 
in recent years on account of that English ship which they 
wished to take in the harbour of Masulipatam, when the 
governor had their factory besieged, threatening them that if 
they took the ship he would set fire to their factory and would 
kill them all, and because since then they have never been 
willing to sign (pledge themselves) to the effect that they 
would not take the English vessels in the harbour. 

I think, then, that to succeed it would be necessary there 
as at Delhi thoroughly to prepare the mind of the Secretary, 
making him well understand the motive which has impelled the 


^ Muhamad Muazzam, the second son of Aurangzeb, who succeeded him 
as Bahadur Shah, was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan in 1663, when he 
was 20 years of age, and remained there with brief visits to Northern India 
for ten years. Without any justification M. Castonnet des Fosses has here 
written “ le frere du Roy ”. 
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French to come to the Indies and to enumerate fully to him all 
those reasons mentioned above, and even to present them to 
him written out on paper so that he may the better digest 
them and inform the King ; that, it seems to me, is the true 
way to wring the neck of any rumour which our rivals 
may have circulated to our prejudice. There are two persons 
who might well serve as go-between and who are certain 
to offer to act in that capacity. One of them is called 
Haknatsar, a Persian, by caste an Armenian, who has 
there made himself a Muhamadan, but none the less always 
loves and supports Armenians. He has great opportunities of 
access to the Secretary and even to the King and is a great 
intriguer, but takes care in his own interest not to be on good 
terms with the Dutch ; I know well that though he shows them 
a friendly countenance he does not love them. The other is 
that Ambassador of the Mogol who, as they say, plays the little 
king there ; but he is very much governed by self-interest. 
In case it were wished to make use of Haknatsar, which would 
not be amiss, because he is as it were of the household of the 
Secretary, we should none the less be on our guard not to 
surrender the whole business into his hands. We ought always 
when approaching the Secretary to have our own interpreter 
and not to permit him to be there nor when approaching 
even the King ; we ought only to beg him as our friend 
to give a satisfactory explanation of our motives (in coming 
here) to the Secretary particularly and to promote and speed 
our business. In case it were wished to make use of the 
Ambassador of the Mogol here also we should take good 
care not to place the matter entirely in his hands, not only 
because there is always some jealousy on the side of the 
Secretary if he sees that he has any hand in it, but because, as 
I have said, he is a man who from self-interest may do any- 
thing. We ought then to have the wisdom to have him as 
our friend, were it only so that he might do no harm and 
for the rest direct our business towards the Secretary. 

In case it became evident that the Secretary was not acting 
JBAS. JAStTABY 1933. 2 
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honestly and that our business was being delayed, there is one 
great remedy, and that is to go straight to Neikam Khan, the 
general of the army, to make him understand thoroughly in 
writing our motives and to beg him to lend us his favour 
against the manoeuvres of our rivals ; he is a man of great 
influence, much devoted to the good of the State, who does 
not care a rap for the Secretary nor for anyone, and who 
goes to speak to the Bang when he thinks it right. In any 
case our people must not leave Golkonda without going to 
see him and without making him a small present which will 
be made to the King. There must be no doubt that it ought 
not to be equal to that of the Mogol. I don’t say either that 
a present must (? not) be made to the Secretary, for that is 
still possible. For the rest I can tell you that I know well 
that the factory of the Dutch at Golkonda is one of the 
best in the whole of Indistan, partly because of the great 
quantity of cloth and big chites (chintzes) ^ which can be 
bought cheap thereabouts and are taken to Masulipatam, and 
partly because that is the meeting place of all the diamonds. 
None the less, I do not think that we ought to be in a hurry to 
establish a factory there because this factory demands 
factories in Japan, Tonquin, and elsewhere. I forgot to say 
that the chief of this factory, who is called Nieudole, is the man 
who founded it ... ^ He is one of my friends, but I know him 
and I do not think he will bend his mind to helping us. 
Provided that our business at Golkonda has been well 
managed it will not be difiicult to establish the factory at 
Masulipatam ; all the world will be delighted thereat, all 
the more because the Dutch are hated there. All that will 
be needed will be to secure the good graces of the Governor 
by some decent present and to amuse him with great expecta- 


1 Chite = “ a sort of Indian cloth printed with wooden blocks, the 
colours of which are very fast ”. (Littre), i.e. pintados, v. Moreland, From 
Alebar to Aurangzeb, p. 32. 

® The words concluding this sentence “ par son esprict et par ses intigres 
d’un nomine le narsou le couratier ” are to me unintelligible. 
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tions. We have there Monsieur Junet, a French merchant 
who for the last six or seven years trades there by the favour 
of the English ; as he is extremely well versed in the trade 
of the coimtry and as his heart is thoroughly French, and 
because he hopes much from French support, he can be of great 
service. We have already together cast our eyes on a house 
which used to belong to the Danes ; it would not be difficult 
to get it. Anyhow, he promises mountains and marvels. “ Let 
them only come,” he said to me, “ with two good ships and I 
will guarantee that I shall make them have all the freights 
in the harbour for Persia and for Moka ; for the merchants are 
expecting them and hate the Dutch ; last year a Dutch ship 
which from Masulipatam went to Persia had for freight more 
than forty rupees. ” ^ 

As for the party of our men who will take the road to 
Bengal, they must know in the first place that coaches are no 
use in this country of Bengal, there only palankins are used 
and they are very cheap. One could make use of coaches only 
from Agra to Patna, that is to say for 22 days’ journey from 
Agra, more or less, for there it is usual to get on board a boat 
on the Ganges, so that it might be well at Agra to let the 
coaches go for the Embassy to Golkonda and reserve 
a palankin for the chief, and for those who will accompany 
him engage wagons on hire which might be trimmed up with 
red cloth. 

As regards Patna, here are some of the things of which I have 
written in my diary which for what they are worth may serve 
for information. Patna is .... ^ but it also deserves 
consideration above all for the great quantity of saltpetre 
which is got from thereabouts ; so the Dutch and the English 
have both got their factories there, not in the city itself, 
but at seven or eight leagues therefrom, where they have this 


' Whether Rs. 40 was the rate per maund or per quintal or per ton 
Bernier unfortunately omits to say. 

^ Text corrupt. From here to the end the Memoir was either hastily 
composed or carelessly transcribed. 
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saltpetre prepared in order to send it down from there on the 
Ganges to Bengal of Ongouly (Hugh) where they load vessels 
with it for Europe. But in spite of this I do not think it 
advisable to establish a factory there so early, all the more 
because one can find means, easily enough, to have saltpetre 
brought from there to Hugh or Qasimbazar. It would all the 
same be seemly to go to see the Governor Laskar Khan while 
passing, making him some little present and assuring him that 
as soon as our ships should have come into Bengal we should 
come beneath his favour and to build there a factory.^ He 
has there in his service a Portuguese who is called Consabel, 
who is very obliging, a terrible intriguer, and who will 
willingly give all possible information. He was of great use 
to us when we passed. It will be known at Patna if Shaista 
Khan, the Governor of Bengal, is at Rajmahal, which is only 
seven or eight days’ journey from Patna, or whether he is at 
Dahe, which is eight or nine days' journey lower down or 
thereabouts, so as to make proper contracts for the boats. 
If it should happen that Shaista Khan is not in Rajmahal, 
his son, who is the governor of it, will be there. Our people 
must not fail to go to see him, making him some small 
present and begging him to allow us to continue as soon as 
possible our journey to Dahe because our business is urgent. 
It would certainly be quicker to go from Rajmahal by land to 
Maksandabar or Kasimbazar, there where I think we should 
establish our first factory. But I think it is absolutely necessary 
to go first of all to pay our respects to Shaista Khan, because 
the Governors of Kasimbazar and Hugli are subordinate to 
him. I need not say that we must give him a good present 
because that is always understood, all the more because he is 
self-interested and his goodwill is absolutely necessary, so 
much so that being the uncle of the King he does whatever he 
likes ; on condition that the affair is well managed and 
that he also is made to understand the motives explained 


1 The grammatical irregularity is in the French text. 
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above wbicb have obliged us to come to tbe Indies, for he does 
not like the Dutch and, as I have said, he is much influenced 
by self-interest. Then again, although Monsieur Carron may 
have all the information necessary for the trade of Bengal, 
I will none the less not forbear to extract from my diary 
a letter which I have written on Bengal in general, because 
it may always give a general idea. From that letter it will 
be apparent, further, that the chief factory of the Dutch 
is in Hugly ; it will nevertheless be expedient for us to build 
our first at Kasimbazar, because that is the spot where aU 
the silks and other merchandise come together, and that from 
Hugly, where the big ships come, there is a canal which goes 
from Kasimbazar, on which little boats can go, and that by 
land one can go there comfortably in three days. I will, 
however, give one small word of warning. Those who go to 
Kasimbazar must make up their minds from the fikst to be 
badly lodged, for there they will not find lodgings to let 
as at Surat. They must, at least at first, after the rains, 
set themselves to raise walls with roofs of straw as the Dutch 
and English did at first and to take great care of fire. For 
the rest : andare attento conas mogolie.^ There have taken 
refuge in Bengal so great a number of Portuguese who are 
ruined, that women overwhelm (burden) the earth about 
there. There is hardly a Dutchman or Englishman there who 
has not got women of his own. But in the event he is well 
caught, for besides losing their souls, they lose also their 
goods and their bodies, and chiefly if they begin to drink 
this Bouleponger in quantities and arrack, they become 
straightway all rotten with the Indian sickness or at least they 
become all trembling. Good store of Spanish wine must be 
provided against the bad air and (?) drunk with great 
moderation.^ 

^ As it stands this is nonsense. The best conjecture would mean “ beware 
of the snares of the Mogul ”. 

® This ast sentence is incomplete or corrupt “ et encore hien fort 
mediocrement ”. 
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Note on the Aramaic Treaty of Bar-ga’ya 
and Mati‘el 


By S. LANGDON 

JpATHER RONZEVALLE has now published the text of 
the important stela from Sudschin, 14 miles south-east 
of Aleppo, Melanges de I’Vniversite Saint-Joseph, xv, 235-260 
(1931). On face Aa Bar-ga’ya, king of K-T-K, and Mati'el, 
king of Arpad, engage in a treaty before certain gods, most 
of whom are Babylonian with the exception of the Aramaic 
Sun-god and (‘Elyon) “ the most high ”, a title of the 
same Aramaic deity, the ’Elioun of Sanchounyathon.^ In 
line 10 occur the deities N-K-R and K-D-’-H which may 
be Aramaic transcriptions of Babylonian, eventually Sumerian 
deities. Dussaud, Comptes Rendus, 1931, 315, identified these 
gods with the two titles of Tammuz, Nagar, and KA-DI, 
which occur together regularly in the Tammuz hymns.® 
The readings of Tt< and which Dussaud took 

from Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, ii, 168, as Nagar and 
Kadi, were read Lamga and Kasa in my edition. Lamga 
is only a phonetic variant of Nagar > Lagar > Lamga(r), 
and there is no reason why the classical form Nagar should 
not be preferred to the dialectic Lamga. Also Zimmern, 
Sumerisch-Babylonische Tamuzlieder, Berichien der Phil. Hist. 
Klasse der Kdnigl. Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschafien 
lix, 212, preferred the classical form Nagar, and so does 
Witzel, RA. 10, 173 ; 16 ; 176, 7, etc. Zimmern does not 
commit himself on the reading Ka-di, which I read Ka-sd, but 
transcribes KA-DI. Witzel like Meissner reads Ka-di. 

It seems extraordinary that two titles of Tammuz should 
be used for gods before whom oaths are taken. If the Aramaic 
transcriptions really do represent these titles then Nagar 

^ See Semitic Mythology^ 66. 

^ See Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms, 300, 7 + 9 ; 304, 16 + 18 ; 
306, 4 +6; 312, 6 + 7. 
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and Kadi may be right ; Kada’d of the Aramaic would not 
be precisely the correct Sumerian pronunciation. The usual 
Tammuz title is ^-Nagar umun sapar “ Nagar lord of the 
net”, for which Zimmem, Kultlieder, 26 Kev. II, 36, has, 

. . . Ill \-ld u-mu-un sa-pdr, and 45, 7, ... la u-mu-un sa-par ; 
hence it is not even certain that Nagar is the reading here. 
Nagar is also a title of Ishtar in Schroeder, KAV. 63, iii, 37-9 ; 
Weidner, AKF. ii, 74. 

Still more uncertain is the reading Kadi, in fact it is more 
than uncertain. In my Sumerian Liturgical Texts (PBS. x®), 
177, 11, e-zi-ra stands for '^ KA-DI on the variant, KL. 8, iv, 13 
= SEP. 162, 24 = Eeissner, SBH. 92, 12, where the Accadian, 
1. 13, has [ee]-zi \-ra-an.^ Hence ElA has the value i — kabu 
ndku “ speak, wail ”, and DI the value sir “ to sing ”, in this 
title and the word is isir. ‘‘ KADI is also a title of Sakkut 
(Ninurta), CT. 25, 6, 9, or of ‘‘•liras, ZA. 39, 267. In fact 
the reading Kadi has never been accepted by many scholars ; 
see Landsberger-Bauer, ZA. 37, 73 ; Zimmern, ZA. 39, 266, 
n. 4. The deities of the Aramaic transcription, Nakar, Nikar, 
Nikkar, and Kada’d remain problematical. They may be 
a pair corresponding to Marduk-Zarpanit ; Nabu-Tasmet ; 
Nergal-Las, or two male deities corresponding to ’El and 
‘Elyon ; Shamash and NR. 

109. 

^ So read ‘>lsira.na, Genouillac, TC. xv, 5, 7-8; 12, 124; Thureau- 
Dangin, SAK. 36 n), 10. 



The Yuruks 

By ERNST MAX HOPPE, Sofia 

gESIDES the Osmanli Turks dispersed in North and South 
Bulgaria and the Pomaks or Bulgar Mohammedans of 
the Rhodope Mountains, there are the less known Yuruks, 
an interesting shepherd race. Traces of them are found in the 
Rhodope Mountains, where for centuries they were neighbours 
of the Karakachans or Aromunian nomad shepherds. The 
place-names Village-of-Yuruks and Tomb-of-Yuruks occur 
frequently here. 

The earliest Turkish settlers in the Balkan Peninsula were 
soldiers and civil officials to whom land was distributed for 
settlement and cultivation. Later, Turkish cattle-and-sheep- 
farmers settled on the high alps and in the milder plains ; 
these were called Yuruks or Koniari after the name of the 
town of Iconia or Conia in Asia Minor. 

Yuruks are first heard of in the plains and mountains of 
Turkestan (Central Asia) : thence they wandered south-west, 
crossed Persia, and settled in Western Asia in the neighbour- 
hood of Conia, Caesarea, Van, and other towns. Later, they 
spread over the whole of Western Asia wherever better 
pastures were to be found. The Yuruks were divided into 
Ojaks (Hearths) and these again into Semsele (Families). 

The leaders of the Ojaks were either elected or hereditary 
Beys, while those of the Semsele were Aghas or Beys from their 
respective families. The economic laws of the various Hearths 
difiered ; in some Hearths, families were free to settle their 
household affairs ; in others, these were discussed by the 
General or Chief Council of the Ojaks : this consisted of the 
leaders of the great families. 

After the conquest of Byzantine and Slav lands on the 
Balkan peninsula by Osmanli Turks, some Ojaks with their 
herds of cattle succeeded in crossing the Dardanelles and 
settled on the mountains and plains. 

The Yuruks of the 78th Ojak dwelt in the plains of 
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Gumuljina-Enidji and on the lofty mountains of Middle 
Ehodope, while the 79th Ojak occupied the plain of Drama- 
Senes and Salonica and the Western Ehodope. After 
abandoning their home-country in Turkestan, the Yuruks 
of the 78th Ojak first came to Asia Minor and took possession 
of land and mountains in the neighbourhood of Conia and 
Caesarea. Later, they moved on to Karaman (Asia Minor), 
then to the environs of Gumuljina and Xanthi. The summer 
and winter grazing grounds of the Yuruks of this Ojak were 
bounded on the west as follows : by the rivers Noja and 
Shirokolaska-Eeka ; the passes Mesargidik, Xovak, Bairameri, 
Leshtenska ; station Buk-Munjolus ; Sarshaban and the 
iEgean Sea. To the west of this line lay the pastures of the 
Yuruks of the 78th Ojak. 

The religious, economic, and administrative centres of the 
78th Ojak in the plain were the towns Gumuljina, Shapshikane, 
Enidji, and Sarshaban. Those of the Yuruks in the Ehodope 
mountains were the settlements of Chapelar and Bashmakli, 
also Mount Murshowitz (above the village of Brese), 
Ahmatitza, Yurukalan, and Bashmandra as far as Bela- 
Cherkwa. The town of Gumuljina was the chief centre of all 
Yuruks, the other hill and lowland centres were those of 
tribes only. 

The tribal centre, Ahmatitza, was in later days exchanged 
for the existing village Valtshewo. The tribal centres in the 
moimtains consisted only of wooden mosques, small huts, and 
burial-places. Yuruks only visited mosques on Fridays 
(Jumajagiin), at Bairam, or for funerals. The huts and 
cheese-dairies of these Yuruks were on mountains near tribal 
mosques, but isolated summer settlements were without 
burial grounds. It was customary with the Yuruks to bury 
their dead in the co mm on burial ground near the tribal mosque. 
Hence it is no wonder that large burial-places are found on 
certain mountains with hundreds of tombstones ; these burial- 
places are not therefore, as some mountaineers believe, a con- 
sequence of an epidemic or of some catastrophe. 
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The Yuruks of Gumuljiiia were peaceable and hospitable 
shepherds. They were indeed Mohammedans, but not 
fanatical as other Turks, Christians, especially Smolenes 
and Rupches from Rhodope were well treated by them, and 
enjoyed their full confidence. When Christian women or men 
by chance or from necessity sought shelter or employment 
with them, Yuruks received them kindly, defended them, and 
made no attempt upon their honour. Best of all, they left 
them secure in their Christian faith. It is said that, during 
the 500 years of Turkish possession of Bulgaria, no Christians 
could have remained in the mountains of Rhodope had not 
the Yuruks of the 78th Ojak settled in Middle Rhodope. 
Especially would it 'have been impossible in the district of 
Achatchelebi, and on the banks of the Upper Bocha and 
Asseritza rivers. 

The summer huts of Yuruks on the mountains were of wood 
and exactly like those of the Karakachans. But they stood 
farther apart so that there was room for little yards in between. 
Yuruks of Gumuljina might have only one wife and these 
enjoyed considerable rights in the family circle. Women 
and girls did not veil their faces nor flee from men whether 
Moslem or Christian. Men wore the same costume as Christian 
servants and herds of fifty years ago. The women’s costume 
too was almost the same as that of Christian women. In 
summer, they wore a white head-dress, which covered the 
whole back, in winter, red woollen shawls with fringes. 

Before Yuruks settled in the Rhodope Mountains, Smolenes 
and Rupches wore the costume which is now that of the 
Shops and Bulgars of the villages Erkech and Gulowzi. 
But after Yuruks had settled there the costume worn in 
Rhodope was changed for that of the Yuruks, the white 
colour of the upper part of women's costume was superseded 
first by black, then by dark blue. Turbans, black scarves, 
white hats, red girdles, and shawls, the leathern belt for arms 
and fringes on the Opankes worn by shepherds and other 
Christians of the Rhodope are Yuruk clothes with slight 
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variations in cut and colour. Not only was style of dress 
changed for that of the Yuruks, but their names for certain 
mountains, rivers, streams, and meadows were adopted. 
Further, those who dwelt on Rhodope used Yuruk ordinances 
and rules and took over nearly all the Yuruk terms used in 
sheep-farming. These still remain in use, as it is difficult to 
find Slav-Bulgar equivalents. 

For example, the word “ Asia ” is in common use by the 
inhabitants of the Rhodope especially Moslems. Its significa- 
tion is, however, rather that of European Turkey than the 
geographical term Asia or Asia Minor, and more particularly 
the plain of Gumuljina — ^Xanthi now Thrace. This country 
is so-called in contradistinction to “ Balkan ” (mountains) 
because the Turk of yore has lived, dominated, and still 
lives as an Asiatic out of Asia distinct from the “ Balkanlar ” 
(mountainous regions) whither the Yuruk resorted in summer 
with his flocks. Besides these traditions the Yuruks of 
the 78th Ojak left other traces. Later, many Yuruks, after 
they had established them.selves in their winter quarters in 
these Gumuljina -Enid] i plains, left off their summer visits 
to the Balkan mountains with their flocks and families. 
They neglected their summer pastures, but would not be 
permanently separated from their flocks nor lose their 
produce. As already mentioned, the Yuruks had great 
confidence in the Christians of the Rhodope mountains, 
the Smolenes and Rupches, and to these they entrusted 
their numerous flocks to be cared for imder conditions 
advantageous to both parties. The shepherds of Rhodope 
were proud not so much of their own few sheep as of the great 
herds of the Yuruks. Later, certain of them began to sell 
their extensive summer pasture to the mountaineers. The 
descendants of the Yuruks are the Turks of to-day in the 
Gumuljina-Xanthi plains, and in the mountains of Rhodope. 
Many of their Aghas and Beys still retain their hereditary 
estates and meadows. 
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Notes sur les textes sogdiens bouddhiques 
du British Museum 

Par E. BEN\'EXISTE 

service que M. Eeichelt a rendu aux etudes sogdiennes 
par sa publication des textes du British Museum ^ ne 
peut etre pleinement apprecie que de ceux qui, pour avoir 
assume une tache analogue, en connaissent les difficultes. 
Mais ceux-la savent aussi que tous les obstacles ne cedent pas 
a un premier dechiffrement, meme sagace. La nouveaute 
des documents, le nombre considerable de mots inMits, 
surtout de termes abstraits, et, quand il s’agit de traductions, 
I’absence des originaux, laissent souvent le cbercheur demuni. 
II n’est pas besoin d’autre justification a un nouvel examen. 

Le premier volume de ces textes avait provoque d’utiles 
observations de M. Eosenberg {OLZ., 1929, pp. 194-201) et, de 
ma part (JA., 1929, ii, pp. 188-191), une serie de corrections 
que M. Eeichelt a admises en majeure partie (cf. ii, pp. \d-vii). 
Ces remarques annon 5 aient ime etude plus approfondie, dont 
les notes suivantes oSrent le resultat. On a repris ici les 
fragments bouddhiques qui forment un ensemble riche et 
d’une langue a peu pres constante, en reservant pour une 
autre occasion les vieilles lettres, si differentes a tous egards. 
La discussion suit etroitement la publication de M. Eeichelt 
(designee par E.) et s’attache a tous les passages ou il a semble 
que I’interpretation put etre amelioree. Chemin faisant, on 
a signale ce que les textes anterieurement connus gagnent 
a etre confrontes avec les nouveaux. 

VlMALAKIETINIRDECASUTKA (E., i, p. 2) 

7. z’t ’t mwrSto se retrouve comme locution composee 
dans Dhuta 38 : styw cnn z’t mwrSw pry’wy ”ph wy’yr 
wy’yr” “ quoiqu’il s’ecarte de I’eau (= ocean) de I’amour 

* Die soghdischen Bandschriftenreste des Britischen Museums, Heidelberg, 

i, 1928; ii, 1931. 
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de la naissance (et de la) mort De la vient en pehlevi 
manicheen Texpression zddmurd qui avait embarrasse 
Salemann {Man. Stud., Gloss, s.v.) et qui provient de la 
terminologie bouddhique (cf. Waldschmidt-Lentz, Die Stellung 
Jesu im Manich., p. 10). Dans Dbyana 161, 236, on en a la 
variante ”??/ rnyry. 

52. Dans JA., 1929, ii, p. 190, on avait deja propose pour 
myh”k, que M. Eeicbelt rend par “ gewohnlicher Mensch ”, 
le sens de “ laic ” pour repondre a skr. prtJiagjana. Cette 
suggestion s’est trouvee depuis confirmee par la transcription 
uigure midik qui suppose un doublet sogdien *my8yk. F. W. K. 
Muller traduisait le mot par “ Laie ” (cf. Bang-Gabain, 
SBAW., 1930, p. 445). Cf. Dhuta 31, 78, 135, Dbyana 393. 

66. ’yw ’zn’kh ny ’ymn piotyst^ty m'th ^wt 'Pny ms ZK 
prynjyyh ’B Y’ mysnw wysp ’nt’c ywcn’k mwck’ KZNH ’Pny 
nyst ZKny cym’ntsmv U ”zyy. Phrase inexactement traduite, 
a rectifier ainsi : “La science est la mere des bodhisattvas, 
et I’habilete aux moyens {updyakaugalya) est le pere des 
maitres qui enseignent Tassemblee entiere, de telle sorte 
qu’il n’y en a aucun qui ne soit ne d’eux.” II faut tenir compte 
du pluriel pwtyst^ty et de KZNH ’Pny qui introduit la 
proposition consecutive. 

prw z’t a lire peut-etre prw n’t (=skt. 7iata)t. Lire 
en tout cas ZKw hrtn’yk iv’ ys to’^t “ il prononce la parole du 
Dharma ” (cf. Eeicbelt, ii, p. vi). 

77. ZK ’mv’st’kw S’r'y, non pas “ der, der alles (im 
Gedacbtnis) bebalt ” mais “ le fait de tenir . . .” Dans 
tout ce passage, il s’agit d’abstractions, non de personnes. 

96. La traduction ne fixe pas exactement la relation des 
phrases : “ De telle maniere qu’il aneantit I’ennemi — 

souffrance et doxileur — , lui a qui en vertu et en vaillance 
personne ne pent se comparer.” 

98. cwn sk pr kh mw r’8ioh mntry ptr’yzt, non traduit, 
doit signifier : du baut du pr’kh (?),^ il dresse le mantra 

' A rapprocher probablement de pr” Dbyana 260, plur. pr’tt’ 220, 
egalement obscur, mais qui parait se rapporter aussi a quelque construction. 
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du drapeau.” — r’hwh qui correspond a “ Siegesbanner ” 
du chinois, est a rapprocber de rSSte “ drapeau ” (FJ., 343, 
588, 986, 1171). 

100. wnyw’nty probablement pronom compose de 

wny + w’nt. — przp’r est le mot transcrit dans VJ., 167, 

“ tout droit, directement ” (Gramm, sogd., ii, p. 155). 
L’expression parait signifier ici ; “ et, droit devant eux, il 
assume,” etc. 

101. nyst ZKny wyn’ncy L’ ^y, non “ (die Sonne, fiir die) 
nichts ist, was nicht sicbtbar ware ”, mais “ il n’y a personne 
a qui (ZKny) il ne soit visible ”. La pbrase precedente indique 
deja qu’il se rend visible a tous, et non qu’il voit tout. 

122-7. L’interpretation de cette suite de phrases est 
a reprendre entierement, tant pour la fonction de certains 
mots que pour I’enchainement des idees. Il faut couper apres 
’wk’nt et traduire ; “ En meme temps, le pouvoir (yn’) 
du sutra, de I’ecriture, du mantra, et le pouvoir magique et 
celui de toutes sortes, il les rend tous visibles, de sorte que 
(KZNH ’Pny) dans ces choses il s’avance et assure aux etres 
vivants succes et reussite. Car (pr’w ’Pny), dans le monde, 
au milieu des regies de toutes les voies et (au milieu) de toutes 
les connaissances, il sort (= s'avance) comme vai§ya.” 

130. j8’ Sir, qui fait suite a une serie de jS'S “ou”, a lememe 
sens. La con junction est renforcee par un sufBxe de comparatif 
pour mieux marquer I’alternative. 

145. L’obscur yw”yS ne serait-il pas a lire simplement 
ywn’yS comme dans SCE., 215 ? 

149. k8 ’wy ’’try myh’ny ZK 'wpB’y rwSi rty ywn’Tc ywyz’k 
’sk’wrS ^wt rty ms ywny ’kyty ’wy ryz ’’^'rys’k myh’ny pno 
hy’nw hi't rtyms ’yw ’sk’wrSy’ ’nywncyh ptsmyrt. On trouvera 
ci-dessous p. 36 des eclaircissements sur le sens de ywyz’k 
qui est un adverbe, non im substantif. On traduira en con- 
sequence : “ Que, au milieu du feu, un lotus puisse pousser, 
c’est extremement difficile ; or que, au milieu de la con- 
cupiscence, on poursuive une meditation, cela est considere 
egalement comme une difficulte.” 
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155. ”^Vj8 signifie “tromperie”, a rapprocher de ^r^’nt 
“tromperie”, SCE., 273. 

157. L’expression -/wilder mrtym’yty w'S’kk " conducteur 
des caravaniers” est calquee sur skr. sdrthavdha, epithete 
du Bodbisattva transcrite en turc par sartawayi et dont le 
chinois connait aussi I’equivalent (cf. Bang-Gabain, SB AW., 
1931, p. 351). Dans la Mahavyutpatti, xix, 37, d’apres une 
communication de M. Demieville, les Tathagatas portent entre 
autres le titre de sdrthavdha ddikarmikdndm “ chef de caravane 
des debutants (ou neophytes) ”, ce qui eclaire I’emploi de 
sdrthavdha applique aux bodhisattvas. 

164. rty mysnw ’sk’tr’yk’ nymnty ^tr’ynct “ et il soumet le 
mepris des (hommes) hautains ”. Cf. D., 52 enn ywSkh 
nym’ntyh. 

172. kB ^wt ZKny icyn’ntk ZKic <ys'> 'sp’s’k k’mt rty 
tyw’kh ’t jrnn'nh ptyivs'k fiwt. II s'agit d’un stratageme 
consistant a flatter les manies pour obtenir des conversions. 
On ne pent attribuer a wyiintk une valeur verbale, comme le 
fait M. Reichelt {“ wenn er einen sieht ”) ; e’est une forme 
nominale d’emploi adverbial ; “ visiblement.” II n’y a pas 

lieu de chercher un sens a ys qui pourrait se lire aussi ^s 

(R. p. 11, n. 3) : le copiste, commenyant a ecrire ’sp’s’/;en fin de 
ligne, a du reprendre entierement le mot a la ligne suivante 
en oubliant d’efiacer les deux premieres lettres. Le sens de la 
phrase sera : “ S’il y a quelqu’un qui visiblement aime se 
faire servir (litt. le ser^dee), il est son petit (= domestique) 
et son serviteur.” 

177. Le chinois etablit que P’wcyk signifie “ abondant ”. 
Donnee precieuse dont la portee merite d’etre signalee. Le 
radical ^’w- repose sur ir. *bdva- ou *hdvah- “ abundance 
ce qui met en droit d’annexer a I’iranien le verbe armenien 
bavel “ etre en abondance, suffire ”, et de le joindre aux 
formations nominales arm. bavandak, bovandak, phi. bavandak 
“ accompli ”, bavandaklh “ perfection ” (Ner. satnpurnatvam), 
bavandak-menisriih “ etat d’esprit accompli ”, Ner. sarn- 
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'purnamdnasatd (cf. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch, ii, p. 33). Du meme 
radical *bav- sort encore av. buri- “ abondance ; accomplisse- 
ment ”, skr. bhuri-. Ce groupe de mots a du se separer de 
bonne heure de la racine *bhew9-/*bhu- dont il refiete assez 
fid^ement le sens primitif “ croitre, se developper ”, tandis 
que la grande majorite des formes se fixait dans I’acception 
d’ “exister, etre ”. — H n’y a aucun rapport visible entre 
ce theme ^’w- et le mot ^’w qu’on a tradnit d’apres le chinois 
par “ danger ” ou “ crainte ” dans SCE., 290. 

190. ’YKny^n pts’pt, laisse en blanc, signifie “ comme il 
vous agree ”, traduction etayee par I’expression similaire 
prw ryz “ a votre gre ” (1. 189) et par SCE., 486, prw wyspw 
. . . ’cw ny sy ytw ’’Sprm 'wy m’ny ryzt ’Pny pts’pt 
“ absolument en tout ce qui plait a son esprit et lui agree ” 
(trad, a corriger). Le sens de “ convenir ” se trouve deja 
porte au Glossaire de la Gramm, sogd., ii, p. 230. Il faut I’y 
introduire p. 20. 

203. rty nwkr iyw'yb pyS’r ZKny L’ ^yrt ^wt rty L’ ”s ’sty, 
etc., forme une phrase independante. Le bodhisattva vient 
de dire que ce qui ne peut prendre ne pent etre obtenu. Il 
conclut : “ Voila pourquoi (cyw’yb pyS’r) il ne peut etre 
obtenu.” 

204. ’pysp’y n’est pas “ das Verheren ”, mais “ le fait 
de rejeter ”, conformement a I’etymologie (av. spa-) et aux 
autres exemples : p’spy “ il rejeta ” D., 72, ’pspy’t Dhyana 
399, pspy’ Dhuta 94. 

207. Le nom du bodhisattva w’r fyrt signifie “ succes 
obtenu ”. 


Dhuta (R., i, p. 16) 

Sur le titre eventuel de ce sutra, voir ci-dessous, p. 39. 

M. Reichelt a laisse sans traduction les 23 premieres lignes, 
en partie mutilees. On tentera d’en dormer ici une version 
aussi fidele que I’etat du manuscrit et les difficultes du 
vocabulaire le permettent. La fin de certaines lignes se laisse 
restituer avec vraisemblance. 

JBAS. JANUAET 1933. 
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P //////////////////////////////////////////////// 
cnn y //////////////////////////////////////////// 
rtyn wyc’wytkll'w//^yl////////// cyh/ H U/H I / / /// / // 
wyrmn"w’k ’Pnyn ’’y’wstk pr 8w’ wkry L ’/ /// /// /////// 
5. smVi rty ZKw wytywysry fit’m prynk j j I j j I j j I j j j j I 
prynh Pyrt ZKnysc ’yw ’pw prw”r ”tr nyz’y\t ZKny ZKh 
wytywy ?] 

sry^t’m nmy swct rty nwkr L’ wyPy zn’kh nw/ ! / / j j 1 1 j 1 1 1 1 
wyo'y wyct pry npy zn’kh ywynty rty nwkr ZK p’zn [ywt’w 
pwtyst^] 

k’w rywsny wn’y pwtyst^ KZNH w'^ ’zw ny wyh’yty 
’wy [ZKh my”n ?] 

10. sm’wtryh ywyz’kw nyy s^m’'ry tyt’ym ZKny 8rm ckkr’ 
zn^kh ywynty ?] 

ZKny L’ sm’rt L’ pr^'yrt ^ivt 'YKny ’wy wytywy sry^t’m 

m/////// 

pwty ”z’yt rty nwkr ZK rytosny wn’y pwtyst^ KZNH w’^ 
kt’m ny ’yw 

ZKny pry’npy pi’kh ywynty ’Pny kt’m ZK L’ wyc’y 
zn’kh ’Pny kt’m 

ZK 8rm’yk’ ckkr’ zn’kh || rtysy pc^’nt ^r’ KZNH iv’P 
’yw ’ywsw wkry 

15. j)t”zn p’zn ZKny r’m’nt toyct m’y8 ’YKny ’myn wrtny 
ZKh syrh 

pry’npy zn’kh ywynty ’Pny k8 ZK p’zn ywt’w r’m’nt 
’skwty L’ wyct 

m’y8 ’YKny ’wyn ry’kyh ZK ’nt^wrtk L’ wyc’y zn’kh 
ywynty ’Pny 

’myn ’yw wkry wyyy ZK wywsw ^wt ’Pny wywsw y’wr 
wywsw 30 wywsw 

pwt ’ywywncy8 ptsmyrty ’YKny ’myn ry’ky ZK kywny’ 
ZKny 8rm’yk ckkr 

20. zn kh ywynty rty nwkr ZK pnc wkry pty’w8 ry’kh 
ptsmyrty ’Pny ywny 

ZKny ptk’r’kh nyst y’w ’Pny ZK ’yw wkry p’zn ZKny 
sk’rty rty ’mw loyspw 
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w’tS’r ”z’wnt ^S’yzt k’w zn’Tch ws’ws pr’nyt rty nwkr 
snCyiv pwtyst^y 
s’ct ’Pny pr’m’yh wkry sw’ysS’. 

Tradmtion 

de 

et sage 

tranquille et agite dans le double 

5. esprit pense. Et le signe de la douleur et de la peine . . . 
obtient le signe, et de lui sort le feu sans ecoulement, 
[qui de la douleur] 

et de la peine consume le . . . Or la science sans 
ebranlement 

ebranlement ebranle, s’appelle la science de I’habUete 
aux moyens. La-dessus, [le bodbisattva Eoi] de 
I’Esprit 

au bodbisattva Faiseur de Lumiere parla ainsi : “ Moi, 
alors, dans 

10. la samadbi extremement profonde du Grand Ocean je 
suis entr4, [laquelle s’appelle] science du dbarmacakra 
qui ne peut etre con§ue ni exposee, com me dans la douleur 
et la peine . . . 

nait Bouddba. Alors le bodbisattva Faiseur de Lumiere 
parla ainsi : “ Qu’appelle-t-on 
la science de I’babilete aux moyens, la science du non- 
ebranlement, et 

la science du dbarmacakra ? ” II lui repondit en ces 
termes ; “ L’esprit du 

15. sextuple entendement qui toujours s’agite, comme du 
cbar le . . . ., 

s’appelle science de I’babilete aux moyens. Mais si 
I’esprit reste toujours le maitre, ne s’ebranle pas 
comme dans le . . . le . . ., cela s’appelle science du 
non-ebranlement. 

La racine simple en a six, et six fois six font trente-six. 
Cela est 
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considere conmie le . . . du . . qui s’appelle science 
du dharmacakra. 

20. Et les obstructions quintuples comptent comme le . . . . 
Celui 

qui n’a pas d’apparition, il poursuit I’esprit simple et 
nettoie toutes ces 

creatures vivantes et les mene au . . . de la connaissance. 

Or vous, bodhisattvas, 
il faut que vous procediez de cette maniere. 

Notes 

5. L’expression extremement frequente wytyivy sry^t’m et 
le rapport evident des deux membres de phrases rendent la 
restitution aisee. — pno"r (ou 'jnv jmo''r) repond a skr. asrava 
(ou anasrava) pour lequel j’ai adopte la traduction “ ecoule- 
ment ” que donne M. Sylvain Levi {MahaydnasutrdlamJcara, 
t. ii, p. 75, n. 1). 

8. Le nom du bodhisattva est restitue d’apres 50-51. 

9. On a le choix pour la restitution entre la transcription 
7ny’n (VJ., 1000), ou la traduction par mz'yy. 

10. C’est ici le lieu de discuter le sens du mot ywyz'kw 
qui, dans ces textes, s’unit souvent a nyy. M. Keichelt I’a 
rendu partout par “ Frage ” et cela n’est pas sans produire 
quelques etrangetes. L’erreur se trouvait deja commise 
dans le VJ. et le SCE., ou elle provenait d’un rapprochement 
avec ywyz- “ demander ”. Il existe bien un nom d’action 
de ywyz-, soit ywyz’y: ainsi VJ., 120, pr 8^'r ywyz’y “pour 
demander un don ”. Mais nous avons ici un mot distinct, 
ecrit toujours ywyz’hw ou ywyz'w et pourvu d’un emploi 
nettement adverbial. Le sens constant en est “ extremement, 
tout a fait ” ainsi qu’il resulte du releve suivant, etabli d’apres 
le discours dix fois repete des brahmanes au prince SuSasan 
dans le VJ. : 

412, 490 ywyz’kw syrnk’r’y 

9c, 64c, 554, 669, 3c pmr syr’nk’r’kw 

48d, 722 cnsty syr’nJc’r’y 

612 tr’ypw syr’nk’r’y 
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ywyz’Tcw alterne done avec les adverbes 'prnr, ensty et 
tr’yjnv qui signifient tons “an plus haut point, tout a fait”- 
Tons les exemples de ywyz'lew admettent cette valeur, et 
celle-la seulement. II y a interet a proceder a une verification 
complete : TV., 20a, 824 yioyz'ho z'ry ’sy’ (sy’nt) “ il fut 
pris d’une extreme pitie”; — 1045 yivyz'tv srhn n “extreme- 
ment joyeux ” ; — SCE., 186 yicyz’lcw yr"n ZK ’YKny 
’ywywncyS rty nwkr . . . “ e’est extremement grave. 
S’il en est ainsi, alors . . . ” ; — VN., 150 ywn’k ywyz’h ’sk’wrS 
Pwt “ une telle chose est extremement difficile ” ; — Dhuta 
10, 58, 222, 293, ywyz’kw nyy (nyy) “ extremement 
profond ” ; — 77 cw ZKw 8rm prP’yrt ywyz'kw nyy ’yw 
sEwrS enn w yrp' sk'wrB enn pyr le dharma qu’il expose 
est extremement profond, difficile a comprendre, difficile 
a croire ” (trad. R. a corriger) ; Dhyana 179 yivyz’kw krkn’w 
“ extremement beau ” ; — 207 ywyz’kw rywhvy “ extreme- 
ment lumineux ”. 

15. Ici apparaissent des mots inconnus dont le contexte 
n'eclaire pas le sens; syrh (partie mobile d’un char, cf. VJ., 
770), ry”k- 17, 20, ’nt^wrtk 17, kytvny 19, tons mots concrets. 

18. Le sens exact de cette multiplication est obscurci par 
I’enonce problematique de la comparaison. En particulier 
ou ne discerne pas, au debut de la 1. 18, ce qui est an nombre 
de six. Quoi qu’il en soit, cette sextuple matiffie est 
multipliee par I’esprit de sextuple entendement {’yw ’ywSw 
wkry ptz”n p’zn 14-15). 

21. y’w, obscur pour la function comme pour le sens, ne 
doit pas avoir de rapport avec ywt 34. 

22. J’ai traduit ^B’yz- par “ nettoyer ”. Dans un autre 
endroit du memo texte, 1. 289, M. Reichelt I’a traduit par 
“beschmutzen ”, ce qui ne va ni a ce passage-ci, ni a celui-la, 
et ne s’accorde pas non plus avec I’etymologie — d’ailleurs 
exacte — que M. Reichelt en a donnee : *fra- Bez-, av. daiz- 
(p. 31, n. 4). Dans les deux cas, il s’agit d’une action bien- 
faisante, et en 289 (cf. ci-dessous p. 43), d’une operation qui 
fait apparaitre For pur mele au sable. En I’interpretant 
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par “ degager, nettoyer ”, on rend a. fra- la valeur d’abolition 
qu’il a frequemment dans les composes avestiques. En 
outre, la plirase explicative qui suit fait allusion a la 
“ salete ” {rym). 

25. Le terme frequent kwttr (< skr. gotra) est rendu 
litteralement par “ Sippe Sur la valeur technique du mot, 
cf. Ohermiller, Acta Orientalia, ix, 1931, p. 96 sqq. 

27. yw’r ny ’ws’yty p’zn yiot signifie non “ aber es fehlt 
der gelauterte Geist ”, mais " sauf si I'esprit purifie manque ”. 
Cet yw'r introduit une restriction, comme on le voit a la 
phrase suivante : “ Car, si I’esprit purifie est la . . .” 

30. D’apres le contexte, ici et 1. 38, zw^’lch doit designer 
une impurete. — II y aurait a examiner si le ms. porte bien 
pw’ftt et non jnv’rtt comme dans une phrase de sens 
analogue, 1. 37. 

52. II n’y a ici rien qui reponde au “ Mensch der spatern 
Zeit ”. La phrase est a couper ainsi : “ Bien que ce ne soit 
pas difierent (styw L’ nfz’nk ZK [= ’yw]), cependant {pyU) 
. . .” Meme construction VN., 105-6. 

55. m’shh designe surement quelque plante ou une partie 
de la plante, d’apres les termes paralleles wyyh ’t pyz’k. 
Cf. 94, 95 et surtout 258, 259 avec le verbe rw8- “ croitre ”. 

65. L’expression mryy ’t my’wn (cf. 67, 72, 73) “ gleich- 
massig und entsprechend ” permet d’attribuer definitivement 
a mryy le sens de “pared, egal”, et de rendre plus correcte- 
ment SCE., 65 : ZKny sy ’yto p’zn ’ywznk’ mryy L’ ^ivt “leur 
esprit n’est pas pared (et) d’une seule sorte ”. Cf. aussi D., 28, 
pmrny ’t mryy “pleuis et egaux ”, 54 hntk . . . mryy 
pts'ytk “ des dents disposees de maniere egale ” ; Dhyana 
18 ZKw ny’iohn mryy wyh’yr’t “ qu’il mette son vetement en 
ordre ”, et Padm., 52. Sous la forme adverbiale mryw et 
avec le sens de “ pareillement, comme ”, le mot se rencontre 
dans un passage non traduit du fragment de Eustem 
(R., u, p. 63), 1. 12 : uyh’yty zyw’rt ’yw rwstmy jSr’ z’xv’rt 
prw Sywt mryiv Sy’n sryw prw nys’yr “ alors soudain le 
cheval de Rustem se retourna centre les devs, comme un lion 
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■enflamme ^ sur ime proie ” ; ibid. 1. 14 mryw w’ryn’k “comme 
im faucon A comparer cbr. mrxy “egal, uni” dans Jean, 
i, 23, mrxy “ evOware {rrjv 686v Kvpiov) ” Muller, 

S.T., p. 58, 1. 10. 

72. Ce passage recMe une donnee importante. Le Bouddha 
parle ainsi : ’zie h'S’cw prw ’nyw jmtyst^t L’ pr^’yrt S’rm yw’r 
ny k8ry pnv S’w t’ RBk prp”r mryy ’t my’ton pwstk pyst ’wyn 
f’zny ywt’w jnvtyst^, etc. M. Eeicbelt comprend : “ Ich babe 
es den andern Bodhisattvas nie dargelegt. Aber jetzt ist es in 
dem gleichmassigen und entsprecbenden Sutra des Dbuta des 
Mahayana niedergeschrieben. Das Wissen des Bodhisattvas, 
etc.” II est invraisemblable que pyst signifie ici “ ecrit ”. 
Le sogdien bouddhique emploie ordiuairement npyst (np’yst) 
en ce sens et Ton attendrait un verbe {’sty ou ’yw) apres le 
participe. II manquerait en outre une conjonction pour intro - 
duire la phrase suivante. Autant de raisons pour considerer 
pyst comme la conjonction “ puis, or ”, et pour terminer la 
phrase a pnostk. Elle signifiera done : “ Je ne I’ai jamais 
expose aux autres Bodhisattvas, siuon {yw’r ny) maintenant 
dans le present ^ Sutra du Dhuta du Mahayana.” Nous avons 
done ici le titre meme du traite sogdien : hwt’ RBk pr^”r 
pwstk qui doit correspondre a im titre Sanskrit tel que 
*MaMyanadhutasutra. J’ignore si la Utterature bouddhique 
contient un ecrit semblable. 

77. Cf. ci-dessus, p. 37. 

90. ywyV = “ exactement”. 

92. “ Le \Tai signe de toute loi ” (et non “ dieses Gesetzes ”). 

101. ’rnw pty’ivS ’Pny ’r8”r ’Pny tys t’rch y’n’kh ivyt”pt, 
d’ apres I’ordre des mots, doit se traduire : “ il illumine la 
maison obscure du piy’tcS et de 1’ ’rS”r et du tys.” — Le terme 
pty’w8 (cf. 105) s’apparente a ”y’w8 qui est traduit par 
“ Bedeckimg ” (cf. Kosenberg, OLZ., 1929, p. 197) et repond 
a skr. dvarana “ obstruction ”. Les deux mots, contenant 

^ By'n, cf. av. dag- “ bruler 

^ Sur I’expression mryy ’t myivn cf. Tobservation precedente. II s’agit 
ici d’une locution redondante signifiant simplement “ un pared, ce 
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I’idee de “ recouvrir, cacher ”, doivent avoir un sens 
analogue. 

102. “ Ce qui est lumineux a une lumiere infinie et le 
rayonnement de I’esprit infini s’appelle (ywynty) le savoir 
du nirvana.” 

130. Le sens de ptpfyn n’est pas “ widerwillig ” mais 
“ separement, distinctement ”, d’accord avec le contexte. 
Voir la discussion de pt’yn, ci-dessous, p. 57. L’adjectif 
derive ptpt’yn’cwy (1. 34), ptpt’yn\v”Tc {SCE., 277) signifiera 
done “ separe > hostile ”. 

132. syk’k non “ abgelenkt ”, mais “ disperse ”. Cf. 
ci-dessous p. 45. 

133. ’ytcy’nty ywynty = “ H s’appelle icchanda ”. (Cf. 
E., ii, p. vi.) 

151. k^mv k^nw, de meme que k^ny k^ny, Frgm. iii, p. 62, 
1. 21, non pas “ nur wenig ”, mais “ peu a peu ”. 

161. II est probable que la repetition de p'zny est une 
distraction du copiste. “ Et dans son esprit, la r^le de la 
reflexion ne s’arrete pas.” 

162. nwkr wyzrw wyn ywyiity rty enn mz'yy syr’k ’t z’ry 
mn ZKxv wytywy ny sry^fm hwttr ptsmyrty, a reprendre ainsi ; 
“ Alors cela s’appelle la vue droite et, a cause du grand esprit 
bon et compatissant, cela est consider e comme le gotra de la 
peine et de la douleur.” 

166. Le scribe a repete par erreur ’Pttysy ZKw. 

180. Dans JA., 1929, ii, p. 191, le sens de ’pstk’r’k a ete 
rectifie a propos de FiV., 75: *upastd-kara- “qui prete appui, 
auxiKaire ”. Des lors ’myn pwty prw m’n prw’yrt’y ’pstk’r’k 
^wt se traduira ; “II est un auxiliaire du Bouddba dans la 
conversion des esprits.” II faut reunir en une locution m’n 
pyrw yrt- (cf. 147 et SCE., p. 93) et prendre prw’yrt’y pour un 
nom d’action. 

182. syh, non “Bewusstsein”, mais “ memoire ”. Corriger 
ainsi dans VJ., 206, 275, ZKw ’syJi ^yr- “recouvrer la 
memoire . Une preuve manifeste en est Dbyana 5 rty sy s’ct 
pr’Hymwks pr ’syh sywn’y, a rectifier en “il doit- reciter le 
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pratimoksa par cceur ” (cf. 392), et une confirmation, le chr. 
sy’ “ souvenir ” dans Jean xvi, 21, sy’ ny ’^rt ivy’ skwrty 
“ ovKeri fivrjfiovevei T'ys OXliJiews ” (Miiller, S.T., p. 73, 1. 8). 
Cf. la note a 284. 

197. ’pr’w = “ alors 

200. hwzjyy est a rapprocher de Dkyana 67 jyrw kwz'p’w’y 
“ in Biicken ”. 

211. pttnw peut-etre simplement < skr. pattana “ \Tlle ”. 

222. Sur ywyz’kw nyy, cf. ci-dessus, p. 36. — -La phrase 
non traduite 1. 223 rty ’zw cnw ryn’w ’Pnyn ywn’k ’s^r’ck 
’prs’iw signifie “ et moi c’est de bon gre(?) que j’ai souleve 
cette difficulte ”. Le sens de I’expression adverbiale cnn 
ryn’w (cf. VJ 177, 1409) ne pent encore etre fixe precisement, 
mais tout le reste est en ordre, contrairement a ce que dit la 
n. du passage. 

238. ’wyk m’ny ’ny’ sm’r’kh n’ sm’rB’ ’Pny^n ’zw pr^’yr’n. 
M. Reichelt coupe a tort la phrase en deux ; le ms. porte 
apres pr^’yr’n un signe de separation qui empeche de joindre 
le verbe aux mots suivants. Traduire : “ne pensez pas en 
esprit une autre pensee que celle que je vais vous exposer.” 

241. mrts’r omis dans la traduction : cnn yr^ krp’ mrts’r = 
“ depuis de nombreux kalpas jusqu’a maintenant ” (litt. 
“ vers ici ”). 

249. Phrase diflicile : ’myh pSkyh pBkyh ZK ’’mtyc prynh 
nyst rty ’yw Sy^ty’ ySnyw L’ yr^’nt rty ZK pyrnm’yck’ p’zn 
”z’yt ’my ’pystr’yck’ ’n^’nt L’ wnty cyw’yS pyS’r ZKny 
L’ ^wt rty ZK p’zn prysty ’YK p’zn prynh L’ ”z’yt rty yy8 
’’mt'yc prynh ^wt. Ce qui est a traduire litteralement : 
“ Chacune de ces regies n’a pas un signe veritable et elles ne 
se comprennent pas Tune Fautre. Et I’esprit anterieur nait 
et ne forme pas la cause de (Fesprit) posterieur. Voila pourquoi 
ce dernier n’existe pas, et Fesprit reste. Quand le signe de 
Fesprit ne nait pas, cela est le veritable signe.” 

257. La traduction laisse en blanc trois lignes ou, il est vrai, 
les mots importants sont pour la plupart inconnus : ZKh 
pr’y’z ’rwrh L’ rwht rty ’wy nyy kysn’k nyrw^sty rtysy nwkr 
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ZK 8yn8’r mrtym’lc prw ywp’ pry’npy cnn ’’yzy m’shy 
ZKw wyyJi ’t pyz’k ’^skrt rtykS ZK ”y’zy mskh K rwSt 
rty ’my p’znyh prynh 'ws’wytk ’< zp’rt ^ivt. On n’en pent 
offrir qu’une interpretation en partie conjecturale : “ La 
remarquable plante de guerison ne pousse pas et dans le 
profond desert (?) elle se desseche (?). Et le religieux, grace 
a sa bonne babilete aux moyens, ecarte de la plante (?) du 
commencement la racine et la tige. Quand la plante du 
commencement (?) ne pousse pas, dans le signe de I’esprit il 
(I’bomme) est pur et saint.” Pour mskh, cf. ci-dessus, 
p. 38. 

272. ZKw wytywy sry^t’m s’n syht rly ’myn s'n sry ZKw 
’Psy’ws Pyrt pr'w ’Pny k8 ZK s’n piv ywt’w ^wt mvkr piv’nivth 
^wt. “ II aneantit son ennemi, la douleur et souffrance, et sur 
la tete ( = le cbef) de I’ennemi il obtient la domination. Car 
quand I’ennemi est sans roi, il est sans soutien.” — sy8- est 
a rapprocber de I’av. said- “ aneantir — Le sens donne 
a ’^iy’ws ressort du contexte et de VJ., 1495 : cyw’yS pyB'r 
’zw nwr ’wyn m’n ’^sy’ws ’krt’ym “ (J’ai tout donne et j’ai 
beaucoup souSert). Voila pourquoi je suis devenu victorieux 
de mon esprit.” — Sur ’nwth “ appui ”, v. JA., 1930, ii, 
pp. 293^, et deja Rosenberg, OLZ., 1929, p. 199. 

278. Le pystr’yck’ p’yn’k hynh’r est le religieux qui observe 
la croyance posterieure, tardive, laquelle est synonjune 
d’aveuglement (v. 1. 115). — p’yn’k est le derive en -n’k de 
p’y- 120, 

283. ”z’t ptyr^ty, non “ der Edle versteht ”, mais “ il 
comprend parfaitement ”. Le meme sens de ”z't 1. 116 et 
Dbyana 34, 49, 166, etc. 

284. L’ ^r’wcy wnty ne pent signifier “ kein Gedenken 
verursacht ”. La meme expression, avec une menue difference 
graphique, ^r’wscy wnty, se lit 1. 279, mais cette fois sans 
traduction. Ces deux exemples mettent sur la voie du sens 
cherche. En 279, ^r’wscy wti- se trouve parallele a pn’ys- 

perdre ’ ; en 284, a p’r’yc- “ laisser, abandonner ”, et 
dans les deux cas il s’agit d’un acte mental qui s’oppose 
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a sm’V- “ reflechir, garder dans I’esprit La traduction 
qui se presente aussitot est “ oublier Pour que cette 
conjecture devienne certitude, lisons Dhyana 167 : cnn 
pwt’ysty ZKiv Srm 'ptywst rtysio pr 'syh 8'rt ’Pny fr”wyscy 
L’ wnty Fm qu’il faut entendre ainsi : “ il entend la loi des 
Bouddhas, la garde en sa memoire et ne doit pas I’oublier.” 
Ainsi ^r’wscy wn- est le contraire de pr ’syh S’r- (sur lequel 
V. plus haut, p. 40.) Notre passage doit done se traduire 
“ Voila la loi correcte, telle qu'il la comprend parfaitement, la 
loi bouddhique que en aucun cas il ne rejette ni n’oublie. 
C’est pourquoi cela s’appelle t’.” 

285. ’Pny ms tv’ yum’ k ’yw ZKny tvytywy sry^t’m pS’ystk 
^wt m’yS ’YKny ZKw zyrn sykth ^S’yz’ Fm pyrnm ZKw 
st’npyr’k py’rs rty ZK kr”n zyrn ’prw wyn’ncy ^tot. Com- 
paraison qui, contrairement a la n. du passage, s’ordonne 
bien, a condition qu’on rectifie le sens des deux mots 
principaux, ^8’yz- et sykth. Le premier, comme on I’a \'u 
k propos de la 1. 22, signifie, non “ besebmiitzen ”, mais 
au contraire “ nettoyer ”. — sykth ne d^signe certainement 
pas r “ epine ” : que voudrait dire cette “ epine d’or ” ? 
II faut distinguer deux mots qui ont ete rapproebes a tort 
dans le glossaire du SCE., p. 71a : ’sk- “ epine ”, et sykth 
n’ont rien de commun. Dans VJ., 780, 1105, 1266, sykth 
accompagne snk- “pierre” et dans VJ., 902, il caracterise 
le desert. Il apparait des lors que sykth repond a skr. sikatd 
'‘sable, gra\der ”, v. p. 9ikd- (cf. BSL., xxx, p. 60) et que 
zyrn sykth signifie “ sable aurifere ”. — Pour st’npyr'k nous 
garderons, faute de mieux, la traduction “ avec obstination ” 
que parait recommander ’st’^ip “ obstine ” (Dbyana 169), 
sans nous dissimuler toutefois qu’un mot signifiant 
“ impurete ” satisferait mieux au contexte et a la syntaxe. 
On aboutit done a traduire : “ Tel il est, celui qui se trouve 
nettoye de la souffrance et de la douleur ; de meme que, si 
Ton veut nettoyer le sable aurifere, il faut d’abord le degager 
[de ses impuretes] avec obstination (?) ; alors seulement Tor 
pur apparait.” On reconnait la une comparaison qui evoque 
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par exemple celle de VVttaratantm, trad. Obermiller, Acta 
Orientalia, ix, 1931, p. 121 : 

“ Just as fine grains of gold, invisible among stones and sand, 
come to be seen if they are duly purified, 
in the same way, in the world of living beings, 

(the manifestation of) the Buddha (is perceived).” 

295. Phrase incompletement traduite et dont le sens 
de ywyz'w, fixe ci-dessus, p. 36, modifie sensiblement 
I’interpretation : rty [pr] 8[s’] Icyr’n pwmh mysnw pwt’yHy 
ywyz’w nyy hrm fc”n ’s\t ZK\ny L’ ’sm’rt L’ pr^’yrt ^’y 
rty ywn’k wyspw ’myn jnoty syr’y [’< z'ry] m’n ”yS’k z’wr 
’yiv ZKny ni’ yw k’tv ’rt’wspy r’8h ZKh ’syh Pyr[’ym ?]. “ Et 
dans les dix regions du monde, les Bouddhas ont le tresor du 
dharma extremement profond, qui ne pent etre con§u ni 
expose. Et tout ceci, dans I’esprit bon et compatissant du 
Bouddha, est la force du voeu, que nous garderons en memoire 
sur la voie de la perfection.” — La restitution syr’y [’i zVt/] 
m’n s'inspire de 75 syr’k ’t z'ry m'n. 

Dhyana (R., i, p. 34) 

5-6. Sur cette phrase, cf. ci-dessus, p. 40 fin. 

14. Invocation faite au Bouddha par le religieux, apres 
avoir fait bruler de Pencens : nm’w mz’yy prn^yrt’ mn’ 
mz’yy ywyst’k pt^y ’scy’n’k wrzrw my’wn pt^ystk mz’yy 
z ry sy’yn’y ' ^cnp8y ywystr’ KZNH ”y yh’m ’Pny cnn z’ry 
p’zn pr’yP’k prw hrywskio ”ywnt ny ’ypyrs’k m’yn. 
“ Hommage, grand glorieux, mon grand maitre, digne (?) de 
respect, informe de ce qui est droit, grand compatissant, 
maitre du monde, je fais ce voeu : puisses-tu, par compassion, 
rester comme un nuage sur les bhiksus, protecteur et . . . .” 
La traduction suggeree pour ’scy’n’k, toute provisoire qu’elle 
est, ne parait rencontrer aucune difificulte ici ni dans YJ., 
1095, oil wnh’ k’m z’t nw ’scy’n’k ’rkh pourrait signifier “ vous 
ferez, enfants, un travail indigne ”. — Pour pr’y^’k “nuage ”, 
cf. 176, Frgm. iii, 2, Padm., 47. On en rapprochera sace 
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pryaure, pyaure “nuage”, done <*pari-auYa-}ca-. La com- 
paraison s’explique par le MahdydmsutralamJcdm, trad. S. 
Levi, ii, p. 68, ou la huddJmtd est assimilee a un grand 
nuage, en tant que signe des moissons du bien. — ’ypyrs’k 
a comparer peut-etre a Tobscur pryrs’y 78. 

23. L’ sys’t = “ qu’il ne se disperse pas.” Passif de s’s- 
“ disperser ” 175, Padm., 45, 48, et chr. Jean xvi, 32, qt s’U 
Sp’ny ^wtq’ “ iva aKopTriadrjre ” (Muller, ST., p. 75, 1. 18). 
Corriger systk Dhuta 132 en “ disperse ”. 

34. ZKw zyrn n’k ptkr’k p’8 ’nk'wst. L’ordre des mots 
exige qu’on traduise : “ les orteils de I’image d’or.” 

43. ywyp’rhyn’k reparait 1. 337, avec un suffixe un peu 
different sous la forme ywyr”r8myn’k, en parlant d’un miroir 
{”8yn'k). II contient evidemment ywyr “ soleil ” et VS- 
“ *eclat ” (cf. ’rB’yp- “ briber ”), et doit signifier 
“ eblouissant ” ou quelque cbose de semblable. 

60. Si la formation de wyesm’y est obscure, le sens parait 
se degager du contexte. II faut d’abord en rapproeber 
wyhr'wsm'y qui est employe dans des conditions identiques, 
1. 64 et 179. On attendrait sans doute -s- ou -z-, non -c-, 
comme substitut recent de -hr- (= -9r- ou -Sr-). Mais ime 
dissimilation s’est probablement produite au contact de -s-. 
Dans ces trois exemples, le mot alterne avec ptkr’k “ image 
Aux 11. 61 sqq. le meditant doit voir successivement une, deux, 
puis trois images {ptkr’k) et continuer a se concentrer jusqu’a 
ce qu’il voie dix wyhr’wsm’y. Un peu plus baut (57), il doit 
penser fortement aux pieds du Bouddba, et avoir continuelle- 
ment devant les yeux le wyesm’y de ces pieds. En 179, il est 
question d’un rayonnement dore qui prend I’apparence des 
sept wyhr’wsm’y du Bouddba. On ne s’egarera probablement 
pas en le traduisant par “ image ” ou “ apparition ”. 

69. Le verbe prsm’y doit se rapporter a I’idee d’orner, 
d’embellir. Cf. ’psm’k 222 : I’un des bodbisattvas a les mains 
pleines de ’psm’k blancs, I’autre, de fleurs blanches. 

78. Une verification du ms. permettrait peut-etre de lire 
”mtyc “ vraie ” au lieu de ”styc ? 
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139. cwrh ’ywp’ryF zyrnywn = “ corps entierement dore.” 
Litt. “ d'une seule piece 

140. wyt’y, traduit par “ erwahnt ”, est le participe, non 
de w'c- “ dire ”, mais de w’c- “ envoyer, emettre ” qu’on lit 
par exemple 1. 138 et 149. Done mz’yy rywsny ’r8’yp ” wyt’y 
signifie “ (avec) un grand eclat lumineux qui en rayonne ”. 
Comparer les phrases analogues : 148 ZKw rywhiy’k ’rS’yp’Jch 
w’c’yyit “ dass sie den Lichtglanz aussenden sollen”, et 151 
ZKiv rywsny ’rSS’yp’kh wytw S'r’nt “ den Lichtglanz aus- 
gesendet haben ”. 

154. Le terme ’ysmjrh reste sans traduction dans les 
passages ou il est employe, seul ou dans I’expression ’ysnyrk 
’rS”r “monde de ’ysnyrk”, 1. 85, 154, 224, 226, 333, 371. 
J’avais deja propose de I'interpreter par “ signe ” (JA., 
1929, ii, p. 191), car, notamment en 333, le mot est accom- 
pagne de wyn’ncy “ visible Depuis, M. Hansen {Journ. 
Soc.finno-ongr., xliv, 1930, p. 33) a suggere le sens trra voisin 
de “ Erscheinung ”. J’aurais pu egalement m’appuyer sur 
rm passage du texte chretien transcrit chez Salemann, Bull. 
Acad. St. Petersb., 1907, p. 535, 1. 10 : ’t sy xsnyrq xyS xcy 
“ son signe est le suivant ”. Cette traduction se trouvait 
confirmee par avance, grace a un fragment pehlevi-sogdien 
publie par Waldschmidt-Lentz, Stellung Jesu, p. 71 fin, ou 
sogd. ’xs’yrkh [sic ; a lire ’xsnyrkh] equivaut a phi. nisdn 
“ signe ”. 

159. Le mot ’^8’ys (pS’ys) non traduit 1. 159, 349, 354, 
371, 377 appelle une remarque analogue. Le sens de 
“apparition” (JA., 1929, ii, p. 191) convient partout : on 
notera en particulier que ^b’ys se groupe avec prynh “ signe ” 
(159), avec wyn- “voir” (349, 354), avec ’ysnyrkt (371). 
L’etymologie en est transparente ; ’^avi-daisa-, cf. phi. T. 
a^des- “ montrer ”. Signalons a ce propos que I’emprunt 
arm. despan, arabe dusfdn “ messager ”, inexplique chez 
Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm., p. 140, remonte a ’^daisa-pdna- 
“ qui assure le message ”. 

167. Sur cette phrase, cf. les n. a Dhuta 182 et 284. 
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189. ZK^v pwfyM ryth ’nkm’ny wyn’nt “ (alle 

Lebewesen) werden das Gesicbt der Buddhas frei sehen 
M. Eeichelt s’appuie sur chr. ’ngm’n- pour rendre ’nkm’nif 
par “frei”. Mais Texemple chretien (Muller, ST., p. 74, 
1. 1 sqq.) impose une autre conclusion : Jean xvi, 25, ny 
z’ynq’ 8n sm’x priv pr prz^rt yw’r ryt ’ngm’fiy’’ nyztwng’’ qiv 
sm’x s’ cn fy’ pir’ pyS’r “ ovKSTi. iv wapoLyLaig XaXgcro) vyiv, 
dXXa rrapprjalg Trept tov iraTpog diTayyeXa) vp.lv” . C’est 
done ryt ’ngm’ny’ et non ’ngm’ny’ seul qui rend Trappyalq. 
La phrase bouddhique se traduire : “ ils verront ouverte- 
ment les Bouddhas.” 

19d. fr”yz . . . prp’yr’t = “il commenga a exposer”, au 
lieu de “ er legte . . . dar ”. 

207. sy ywnc m’yh ’YKny ’sp’yth ’’pkynew ywyz’kw rywsny 
pry”^ywn’k. Sur ywyz’kw cf. n. a Dhuta 10 . — ’’pkynew 
est le feminin de ’’pkyn’k 362 forme de ”p- et du suliixe 
-kyn connu par z’lvrkyn, ny”zkyn, pS’ystkyn, etc. Etant 
donne les adjectifs voisins ’sp’ytk et rywsny, on le traduira 
par “transparent” ou “d’un eclat liquide ”. Done “ sa 
beaute est pareille a un . . . blanc, transparent (?), extreme- 
ment lumineux ”. Quant a pry” ^ywn’k, il est difficile de 
rapprocher pry”^- du nom du “ nuage ” pr’y^’k (ci-dessus, 
note a 1. 14) qui a une autre graphie. On pensera plutot 
a quelque nom de pierre precieuse. 

215. pS’yskyn est identique a pS’stkyn, ph’yskyn 
“ spontane ”, SCE., 500, 502. Employe ici adverbialement, 
il qualifie la spontaneite de I’eclat marque par rwzywn’y. 

223. Il est certain en tout cas que ”w’ys n’est pas un 
substantif a grouper avec ’sprym’y, ce que ferait croire 
la traduction de M. Eeichelt. On doit couper apres ’sprym’y 
et interpreter rty ”w’ys ywn’k sm’r’kh zmnw comme une 
phrase nouvelle : “ et . . . du moment de cette pensee.” 
Il apparait des lors que ”w'ys peut se comparer a oss. anwdys, 
dwwaxs “pres, environ” (chez Miller, Spr. der Oss., p. 31, 
Miller-Freiman, Oss. Wh., i, p. 85). L’autre exemple Dhuta 
229 admet aussi cette signification : ”w’ys enn ’prtmyh m’yhlS 
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“ environ depuis le 15 du prenaier mois C’est probablement 
le meme mot que ”w’ys, Frgm. iii, 1. 88, kw rwc’yn ”w’ys 
“ pres de la fenetre Si ce rapprochement est fonde, il faut 
separer oss. dnways de skr. paksa- “ cote ” ; le -w- sogdien 
ne pent remonter a ir. *p-. Salemann (cf. Eosenberg, Izv., 
1918, p. 831) a explique justement par skr. paksa- le sogd. 
’pks- “cote” dans VJ., 8, mn’ ZKwyh yw'r’nt ’pksy’ tys “il 
est entre dans mon cote droit Mais il s’agit evidemment 
d’un emprunt : le groupe -ks- ne pent etre iranien. 

264. La traduction omet pcwstto “ soudain ”. Ci-dessous, 
p. 49 fin. 

298. Le texte porte “ ma tete ” (mn snv). Introduction du 
discours direct comme dans VJ., 1322-3. 

344. On serait tente d’abord de comprendre ZK ptsy’w 
wnh comme “ I’arbre ombreux ”, mais les autres com- 
paraisons se rapportent toutes a des objets illusoires : I’ecume 
de la mer, le reflet de la lune dans I’eau, etc. On doit done 
entendre “ I’arbre (ou la foret) semblable a une ombre, 
evanescent(e) ”. 

369. tyw pyUrw morn’k cyk mrtynik ’ys, non “ du bist 
spater ein glaubiger Mensch (?) ”, mais “ tu es un homme de 
la croyance future ”. 

387. yyS yh pwt’yk pt’ycs’r wyn’ncy s’m’r ywynty. La 
traduction est a corriger non seulement pour le sens de 
ywynty, mais pour I’ordre des mots precedents : ce n’est pas 
a s’m’r que wyn’ncy se rapporte, mais a pwtyst : “ Cela 
s’appelle samadhi des B. visibles devant les yeux (’pt’ycs’r).” 

392. = “ memoire ”. Cf. ci-dessus, n. a Dhuta 182. 

Fragment Ila (R., i, p. 58) 

8. Le paysan se plaint de sa pauvrete. Le riche pecheur 
lui ofEre autant d argent qu’il en desire. A cette proposition 
le paysan repond par une phrase qui met le pecheur en colere 
et qui est : ’ky’ ’tn ’ywpwrc yr^ ^wt ’Pny y’mkyn L’ ptsmyrty 
rtyw Utw’n ’pw pwrc s’t ywynty. M. Reichelt traduit : “ Wer 
viele Schulden hat und unbedacht nicht zahlt, (den) bittet 
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der Arme ohne Schulden gern.” Comme dans les nombreux 
exemples signales, JA., 1929, ii, p. 189 (cf. R., ii, p. vi), ce 
ywynly (non ywyzty) signifie “il s'appelle ” (oss. 

“ s’appeler ”). On observe alors un parallelisme regulier entre 
les expressions des deux phrases : pivrc yr^ : ’pw pwrc — 
y’mkyn : 8kw'n — ptsmyrty : ywynty, ce qui Iutc le sens 
de la reponse : " Celui qui a beaucoup de torts n’est pas 
considere comme fortune ; mais le pauvre sans torts est 
appele heureux.” 

12. Dans le compose kyrm^wn qui designe le gite des 
serpents, ^wn signifie certainement ‘"trou”. Cf. 1. 13 ’yw 
kyrmy cnn ^wnyh nyz’y “ le serpent sortit du trou ”. 
L’expression zwy ^w-n “ pore(s) ” Dhyana 210 etc., ne peut 
se comprendre que si vent dire “trou” et zwy ^wn, 
“ trou de poil ”. (Sm- zw-, cf. Hansen, ZII., vii, 1929, p. 89). 
C’est ce que j’avais deja suggere {JA., 1929, ii, p. 191) pour 
Rrgm. iii, 1. 64 et 75 (R., i, p. 64) ou la phrase suivante est 
decisive : rtyho ^wn kwn’y rty myzy niltw’y “ (il prendra une 
tete d’ animal), il y fera un trou et en extraira la cervelle ”. 
Les traductions par “Unterlage” (Reichelt) ou par “ zu 
unterst ” (Rosenberg, OLZ., 1929, p. 200) sont a ecarter I’une 
et I’autre. 

13. w’^s “ il s’endormit ” (av. pers. x*<*P*S<*'0 

oss. x'wssM'W, sace hus-) montre une forme curieuse sans y-, 
en face de yw^n- “ reve ” (av. x^afna-), v. BSL., xxx, 1930, 
p. 75 sqq. L’opposition yw^n- : se reflechit dans 

yagn. x!^mn - : ufs - ; cf. aussi bah vafsay. 

15. wyc non “wand sich ”, mais “ s’agita, tressaillit ” 
comme dans VJ., 1002, 1006, 1051, et d’accord avec 
I’etymologie : ir. *vaic-, skr. vec- “ agiter, secouer ”, bal. 
gecay, pers. hextdn. Pour d’autres formes, v. Morgenstierne, 
Etym. voc. of Pashto, p. 63, s.v. pezel et Lndo-iran. front, 
langu., i, p. 2806, s.v. parlc-. 

Sur I’etymologie de I’adverbe pcwstw (1. 15, 22), on ne peut 
que s’accorder avec M. Reichelt (p. 9, n. 2) qui le tire de 
pc-wz- “rencontrer ”. Mais la traduction correcte nous parait 
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etre “ soudain, inopinement ” (litt. “ a la rencontre ’’) et 
rend compte de tons les exemples : pcwMw 'yw mrty . . . loyc 
“soudain rhonune tressaillit ” ; 22 pcwMtv . . . pcy^^'z “ il 
rencontra soudain’’; — 142 'pewstw wytr't “il s’avan 9 a 

soudain”; — Dliyana 264 pcwsho . . . pict’yH nyzy'nt k'm 
“ soudain les Bouddhas sortiront 

Fragment III (R., i, p. 62) 

Debris d’un texte magique assez negligemment rMige, 
semble-t'il, et ou abondent les mots inconnus, ce morceau 
me parait se rattacher aux Mahdmeyhasuiras (Xanjio, nos. 
186-188) dont uu specimen a ete traduit par C. Bendall, 
JRAS., 1880, p. 288 sqq. 

12. Pbrase mal coupee : " Quand tout aura ete accompli, 
alors {rty mvlr),'’ ete. Le copistc a par erreur mis un signe 
de ponctuation apres comme a la 1. 20 apres 

16. w's'y est correctement rapproche (n. 3) d'o.ss. vasin, 
vasun "hurler”. et remonte a ir. *rds-, cf. skr. vngati 
“ mugir Il ne pent done rien avoir de commun avec pers. 
vdzlMn, ir. vaz- (Rosenberg, OLZ., 1929, p. 199). 

18. Le mot yry'yh dont il y aurait grand avantage a con- 
naitre la valeur technique, pourrait evidemment admettre 
cette analyse en yr-y'yh “source de montagne " que 
M. Rosenberg suggere {OLZ., 1929, p. 200). Mais le sens 
n’en re 9 oit aucune clarte. Tout porte a croire qu'on designait 
ainsi une construction destinee aux operations magiques et 
qui comportait une porte {h^rw) et une fenetre {rwen- 87). 
Il est significatif que le texte parle 1. 67 de y'n'kh “ maison ’ 
au lieu de yry’yh : et yry’yh est le seul mot de ce fragment 
qui, en raison de ses caracteristiques, puisse avoir y'n’kh 
co mm e substitut. Des lors il est permis de penser a un 
derive sogdien de skr. grha- emprunte. 

19. Il n y a aucune raison de croire que prw’y soit pour 
prwy'y ou prw’y’ y, car le verbe ne signifie par “ eteindre ” 
mais “enrouler, entourer ”, cf. prw”yt “ il enroule ”, SCE., 
324, et chr. prwySrt “il a entoure ” (Corriger trad. Muller, 
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p. 19, 1. 15). Done “il doit enrouler les . . . avec une 
fourrure noire Les textes magiques de I’lnde connaissent 
aussi I’usage d’un vetement noir en pareil cas (Hillebrandt, 
Ritualliteratur, p. 120). 

23. Corriger : “ Et le sorcier (eSy Jer’y mrty) doit I’agiter 
sept fois du cote du levant et sept fois du cote du couchant.” 
Cf. ci-dessous, p. 65. 

39. M. Eosenberg (loc. cit., p. 400) pense que mwskynch, 
que M. Eeichelt compare justement avec mwskysch “ chat 
sauvage ” {SCE., 330, 359), signifie “ chauve-soiiris ” 
(pers. viLi^). Mais le sens est indubitablement “ chat 
sauvage ”. Dans SCE., 330, tmvskysch entre dans une serie 
de noms de fauves. Les textes chinois et tibetain portent 
egalement “ chat sauvage ” (cf. Pelliot, SCE., p. 64, n. 136). 
Au surplus, e’est ce meme mot qui reparait dans uig. miskic 
comme nom d'une espece de chat, chez Eachmati, SB AW., 
1930, p. 456, 1. 57 et p. 467. 

42. cwn ’yw kws surement = “d'un cote” non “an ein 
Gefass” (cf. JA., 1929, ii, p. 191, et Eosenberg, OLZ., 1929, 
p. 600). Ce kivs “cote” equivaut evidemment a phi. kos, 
patkos, arm. koys, et alterne avec s.chr. q^vs, phi. hamkos 
(sur lequel v. Nyberg, Hilfsb. des Pehl., ii, p. 102). De kws 
derive kws’y dans ct^’r kws’y “a quatre cotes” (Padni., 28; 
trad. Muller a rectifier, cf. Gramm, sogd., ii, 94). II existe 
un autre kws “tambour” (Oh 17, Dhuta 272) = sace kus-, 
pers. kiis. Mais le pretendu hos “vase” (Eosenberg, Izv., 
1920, p. 419) doit disparaitre. Le seul exemple en est VJ., 
196, rty WR kws kios ^y’n'yk entn swys’y ’skwn 

a traduire en realite : “ et de chaque cote (ou a chaque 
angle) brulait le parfum du santal divin.” Ne connaissant 
aucun autre exemple, Gauthiot etait excusable de le rendre 
au juge par “vase”. D’ailleurs aucun nom semblable du 
vase ne parait atteste en iranien : oss. k'os, k'us est un emprunt 
caucasique (Miller, Spr. der Oss., p. 27, § 25, 3d) et pers. kdsd, 
un emprunt semitique : aram. ks’ (Noldeke, Pers. Stud., 
ii. P- 38). ^ , r. /> in 
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50. A la suite de Gauthiot dans FJ., 296, 1074, M. Reichelt 

prend wy8p’t pour un adjectif signifiant “ conscient ” et 
c’est ainsi aussi que je I’ai traduit Gramm, sogd., ii, p. 107. 
Le present exemple doit nous y faire renoncer. Ce sens ne 
convient a aucun egard. II faut reconnaitre dans wgSp’t 
lin e conjonction ou un adverbe, forme probablement du 
demonstratif wy^ et de la postposition pati. Le sens en serait 
approximativement “ la-dessus ” ou aussitot ”. Seul im 
mot de cette fonction convient a la sjmtaxe des deuxexemples. 
Ici : rty kh’ pts’r yw srt ”yz’y ’krty rty wyhp’t . . . 
“si par contre il commence peut-etre a faire froid, 

il faut aussitot (?) . . . ” ; — VJ., 296, 1074, wyBp’tw 
ny yw swB’sn KZNH w’^ “ aussitot (?) SuSasan lui dit”. 
La reponse de SuSasan doit etre immediate, sa femme 
mena 9 ant de se tuer s’il ne parle pas. — Corriger aussi wySp’t 
chez Hansen, Journ. Soc. finno-ougr., xliii, 1930, p. 18, § 14, 
1. 6, et p. 19, §17, 1. 1. 

51. Je ne suis pas en mesure de fournir le sens de p'styt 
qui reparait 1. 56. Mais ni la suite des idees ni la syntaxe de 
la phrase ne s’accommodent de ^interpretation de M. Reichelt 
qui prend p’styt pour le pluriel du participe p’stk- de p's- 
“ jeter ”, et traduit ZKw w"t yypB p’styt par “ die vom Wind 
geworfenen (?) ” : p’styt ne se rapporterait alors a aucun 
substantif et ZKw w’t signifierait etrangement “ par le vent ”. 
Il est tr^ probable en efiet que p’styt est un pluriel, mais c’est 
surement le pluriel d’un siibstantif, dont la signification reste 
a determiner. La phrase se traduira : “ il faut retirer (syw’y) 
entierement les p’styt du vent.” Chr. pst’y- “ preparer ” 
doit etre different. 

57. Le sens de ’ns’yp- est a rectifier d’apres les autres 
exemples. Dans FiV., 75, M. Reichelt a reconnu dans les 
ct^’r wkry ’ns’yp les quatre sanigrahavastu, que M. S. Levi 
rend par “ matieres de rapprochement ” dans le Mahaydna- 
sutrdlarnkdra, ii, p. 201 : “ Il y a quatre matieres de 

rapprochement : don, bonnes paroles, conduite dans le sens, 
sens en commun.” Done Dhyana 45, 275, ZKw p’zn ’ns’yp- 
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signifiera “ rapprocher, c’est a dire attacher, appliquer son 
esprit” et non “ besanftigen C’est ainsi qu’il faut com- 
prendre ici aussi le verbe, dont un emploi plus net figure 
1. 67 : “ (II doit melanger toutes ces matieres) rtysw ZKw 
yn'kyJi 'ns’yp’y = et les appliquer sur la maison.” 

60. Les noms des ingredients qui sont enumeres ici 1. 75 
ont ete identifies en partie par I’editeur, en partie dans JA., 
1929, ii, pp. 191-2 (cf. R., ii, p. vii). Sur kp’wr “camphre”, 
pali kappura (skr. karpura), bindi kapur, pers. arab. turk 
kafur, cf. Pagel, ZII., i, 1922, p. 246 sqq. — Sur kwrkwnph 
“ safran ”, pers. kurkum, skr. kuiikuma-, etc., cf. Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen, p. 264 sqq., Laufer, Sino-Iranica, p. 321 sqq. 

64, 75. Sur ^um, v. ci-dessus, p. 49. 

86. Rien n’autorise a supposer que le texte soit derange. 
On traduira litteralement : “II faut dresser (p’Sy 'wsty) 
en I’air {’sky s’r), pres de la fenetre de la yryyh {ZKw yry’yh 
rw6nyh n^’ynth), une longue poutre {’yw ^rz’kw S’rwkw).’’ 

88. Sur ”w’yi, cf. ci-dessus, p. 47. 

91. np’tcn est probablement le nom d’un recipient contenant 
I’eau rituelle. Sur I’usage d’ustensiles analogues dans les 
pratiques de I’lnde, cf. Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, p. 172. 

Fragments IV, V, VI (R., i, pp. 68-70) 

On ne peut dire sans avoir vu les originaux si ces trois 
petits fragments ont appartenu au meme manuscrit. II semble, 
d’apres les indications donnees sur le papier et sur I’ecriture, 
que V et vi au moins sont de la meme main. En tout cas ils 
ont ceci de commun que, tous les trois, ils font mention du 
“ pieux Zr’wsc ” (ZaraBustra) dont le nom ^ apparait ainsi 
pour la premiere fois en sogdien. 

Le premier de ces textes (iv) ne souleve aucune difficulte 
d’interpretation. A partir de la 1. 3, il porte : 

“ Alors, tandis que le roi des Dieux, ’rs’ysty, le bon Dieu 
supreme, se trouvait en bonne pensee dans le paradis parfume, 

’ Sur la forme de ce nom, voir provisoirement Gauthiot, xvi, 

p. 318 et Bang, Mu.seoti, xxxvii, 1924, p. 113 sqq. 
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le pieux et accompli Zrwsc se presenta. II lui fit hommage du 
genou gauche au droit, puis du genou droit au gauche, et 
lui dit : ‘ Dieu, bienfaisant legislateur, . . ’ 

M. Keichelt observe a present (ii, p. vii) ; “ ’Is'ysty steht 
offenbar fiir 'Im'ysty — 0(h)rmizd (Schaeder brief!.). Danach 
liegen vielleicht nicht-buddh. Texte vor. Nach E[osenberg] 
muten alle drei Fragmente stark mazdeistisch an. Schaeder 
halt das Fr. iv fiir manichaisch.” 

Si le ms. autorise la lecture ’rm'ysty, — et Ton ne voit 
pas quel autre nom divin viendrait en question — , 
Fequivalence avec Ohrmizd pent passer pour etablie et 
semblerait accentuer la couleur mazdeenne du fragment. 
Mais un examen plus attentif en fait juger autrement. En 
fait, il est vraisemblable que iv, v et vi s’ordonnent 
successivement et que Zoroastre, en reponse a ses questions, 
re§oit du Dieu supreme des eclaircissements sur les pechfo 
graves : le troisieme est I’impudicite (v) ; le cinquieme, 
le mensonge (\u). Les trois fragments doivent done etre 
consideres ensemble et Ton ne pent gu^re porter sur iv une 
appreciation a laquelle v et vi 6chapperaient. Des lors, tons 
les indices positifs temoignent d'une origine bouddhique : 
la forme de salutation, les expressions pr syr’kw sm’r’kh, 
’krt’nyh, syr’nkr”k, syr’krtyh, [j)r'ym'y'\h I’enumeration 

des peches. En outre, le premier fragment commence par 
deux lignes obscures que M. Keichelt n’a pas interpretees : 
. . . mwyst mrst’y wsVy u’k”y ’stwym’y twrt’y ’yivst'yrtm. 
Cette suite de mots incomprehensibles ne parait fournir 
aucun sens en sogdien. Je me hasarde a supposer qu’il s'y 
cache du Sanskrit. De plus competents auront a se prononcer 
la-dessus et tenteront peut-etre ime restitution dont on peut 
prevoir la difficulte : le fragment de la Nihikanthadhdranl 
en ecriture sogdienne publie par L. de la Yallee -Poussin et 
R. Gauthiot, JRAS., 1912, p. 629 sqq., a revele I’etrange 
aspect que prennent les mots Sanskrits les plus familiers 
sous le deguisement sogdien. II est permis de conjecturer que 
les finales en -’y recou\Tent des desinences skr. en -e ou en 
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-at/a, que mrk’y est peut-etre une forme de mrsti- et que 
'Mw- contient le premier terme d’un compose en astau-. 
Si I’hypotliese venait a se confirmer, le caractere bouddhique 
des trois fragments ne preterait plus a discussion. 

Ceux qui leur assignent une origine mazdeenne ou 
maniclieenne, se fondent uniquement sur les noms de zrwsc 
et 'rniysty. Mais I'argument est inegal a une pareille conclusion. 
Le vocabulaire du bouddhisme sogdien prouve que la 
propagande bouddhique en Sogdiane s'est exercee dans un 
milieu mazdeen ou zervanite et qu'elle n’y a progresse qu’au 
prix d’ adaptations incessantes. Que Ton pense a zrw\ av. 
Zrmn-, devenu le nom de Brahma ; a I'expression purement 
mazdeenne rYU’SnyrSmn- < av. rauysna-gard-dmana-, 
appliquee au paradis bouddhique; a Byniyth “ da;^mas " 
(Dhuta 212) : a ptkwyn-, litt. ennemi des Kavis ” ^ qui 
qualifie 1' “ heretique ”, a prti “ gloire ”, et Ton s’etonnera 
moins de voir Ohrmazd et Zartust prendre respectivement la 
place du Bouddha (ou de Brahma) et d’Ananda. Rappelons 
aussi que Sir Aurel Stein a trouve, dans une peinture du 
Khotan, le heros Rustam deguise en bodhisattva (Ehrenyabe 
W. Geiger, 1931, p. 267 sqq.). 

Pour faciliter la discussion, je crois opportun de traduire 
les fragments v et vi, dont M. Reichelt n’a donne que la 
transcription. La comparaison des deux textes ou reviennent 
les memes formules a suggere quelques restitutions, qui 
n’ajoutent malheureusement rien d'important aux parties 
conservees, mais permettent de restaurer une ou deux phrases 
sumes. 

V. ^v//. : a !llllilli:!ll 

ywrty y;!lllllill!llill 

’skivty ! ! ! ['rt'w] zrwsc yw 

cstyk’ yfn ynfk’ ’krt'nyh 

yivn’y ny yw mrtym’k tr]^.z\yn 'ync ski y 

P'y ny pw s^'r r'hyh ny yic yr^ 1 1 i i i i ! I 

' Gramm, sogd., ii, p. 169. Etymologie deja proposee par H. H. Schaeder, 
ZDMG., NT,, vii, 1928, p. xcv. 
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^n’y^y ny yr^ yn’kli . . wr/////// 
cnn wyr’ pt’yn kwn’y ny yw ’’^rys'k 
mync m’n L’ ptr'mt kwn’y rtyho 
cntn ZKh syr'krtyh ’krch P’y 
ZKn pry ’’^rys’k pno s^'r p! 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 
mrtymk rty sy yw rw’n cn/ j j j I j j 
mill 'zrh nr-k^ &t /////////// 
llll/lllk ////////////////// 

VI- /////////// Pr yrp w’^^yh p ///////// /7'//7 

’rVw zr’wsc pncmyk y[r’n ynV¥ ’krt’nyh] cyw’[y]8 
mystr cst ny r// zym’ «’////////////// >^/// 

p'rny yw zym’s\k mrty^mk ! I ! ! ! I ! ! ! ! ! 1 1 sty ny ms 
^wt ny sy ms J)//7/c//7 8//////// tm’ ZK 

n'r’k’ cst rty ms ZK ^ry mrtym'k 

[pr'ym'y'\h ^wmh hyr^ ynt'k 'krtw h'rt rty ms cnn 

{cyw'yh ?] pyh' r ! II U ! rwyhi' yrhmnwh ZK p 

’krty ny 

i I i / 1 i 1 1 / 1 i i 1 1 ! 1 1 1 ! I H 1 1 1 i I / 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 Ivy^^'T csty ny 
cyw’yS 


Traduction 

V 

il mange 

se trouve .... [vertueux] Zrwsc, la 
troisieme grave mauvaise action est : 

I’homme qui obstinement (?) poursuit les femmes 

et sans honte . . . et qui beaucoup de 

detruit et beaucoup de maisons 

du mari il detourne (?) et I’esprit de lubricite 
il n’apaise (?) pas et par lui 
quelque bonne action qui soit faite, 

rhomme qui aime la lubricite sans honte, , 

son ame de 

.... est vain 

VI combien nombreux 

vertueux Zrwsc, la cinquieme g[rave 

mauvaise action] 
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est plus grande que celle-la .... mensonge 

langue . . . 

car [rhomme] menteur et aussi 

il est et a lui aussi enfer le 

est vain et aussi le homme 

epris de . . . 

[dans ce] monde, il a fait beaucoup (?) de mal et aussi 
a cause 

[de cela], paradis lumineux le fait et 

a cause de . . . . est et de cela 

Notes 

V. 3. Pour [Vt'w] cf. vi, 2. 

5. La restitution tr[’z]yn s’appuie sur SCE.. 332 (cf. n. 
p. 92), mais le sens, la et ici, reste douteux. 

7. ^n’ys- — pn'ys- “ perdre ”, yagn. pines-. 

8. pVyn me parait, malgre Fetat du texte, reveler ici son 
sens veritable, qui ne se montre pas aussi clairement dans SCE. 
67. Ici Fidee est clairement que Fhomme sensuel rend 
les femmes infideles a leur mari ; cnn wyr’ pt’yn kr- doit 
done signifier “ rendre different du mari”. Il devient aise 
de reconnaitre dans pt’yn un adjectif et de le rapprocher 
d’av. patina- “ different, separe (Bartholomae, col. 833). 
Reprenons maintenant SCE., 67 : cym’yh pyh’r pytsrS ZKw 
NLPw ’t ZKw RYPiv znk’n pt'yn pt’yn ’ny'znk’ ZK ptivry 
pwt. Il est manifeste que pt’yn pt'yn sert a renforcer ’ny’zy^k’ 
ct qu’il faut traduire : “ C’est pourquoi dans la suite la 
retribution est de mille et de dix mille sortes distinctement 
differentes.” Le rapprochement avec s. man. phynd “ degre ' ^ 
implique par la traduction du Glossaire {SCE., p. 816) et 
propose aussi par M. Reichelt {ZII., iv, p. 246) est a ecarter. 

9. ptr’m-, traduction hypothetique par ram- “ tran- 
quillite, bonheur ”. 

10. ’krch probablement pour 'krtch. 

VI. 2. Les mots supplefe sont tires de la phrase parallMe 
V, 3. 

* F. W. K. MvUler, Hamischnftenreste, ii, p. 98, 1. 2. 
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3. La forme singuliere cst (1. 3, 6, 9 et V, 13) qui, a ma 
connaissance, ne se rencontre pas ailleurs, parait ne pouvoir 
signifier que “ est En particulier la 1. 3 n’admet pas d’autre 
sens. Mais I’origine en est problematique. II s’agit sans doute 
d’une forme dialectale ou ’st{y) est precede de quelque preverbe 
{ati-1). — nr”k\ ecrit aussi nr’nk-. Cf. par exemple FJ., 
1326, 1329. 

7. [jpr’yrn’yh] cf. Padm. 18 pr’ym'yS yivk. 

SOtea coxdamnaxt les boissoxs exivrantes 
(R., ii, p. 68) 

7. ’ysnk- probablement “sans connaissance, bebete ”. 

12. Hcrhn avec z^”k “ langue ” doit signifier “ enibarrassee, 
paralysee ”, yM’'7 rend la meme idee pour les mains ; c’est 
le participe de yw”- “ mutiler, endommager, mettre fiors 
d’usage ”. A la 1. 24 ZK vtyspy ’stkpyfyt yw'tt ^nt “ tous 
ses sens sont mutiles, endommages ”. 

25. La comparaison n’est pas traduite : rn’yS ^YKyujms 
ZK yyy ywCw zy'ms’y rty ZNh ’nytk ’wf’k 'wyn pr8’'^’k 
s’ny pnsy’n ^nt “ (les sens sont vaincus), comme, (quand) 
un vaillant chef est dissipe, tous ses domaines sont sacrifies 
{jmsy’n de nas-) a un ennemi trompeur (? de dab- ?) ”. 

Le colophon offre de serieuses difficultes. M. Reichelt en 
a tire la principale donnee : la date (728 apres J.-C.) de la 
traduction. Cf. Pelliot, T’oung-Pao, 1932, p. 462. II reste 
un bon nombre de points obscurs, qu’on pent des a present 
tenter d’elucider. Le titre du sutra est suivi de ces mots : 
srcmyk ^ry pwtty'n ywystk Sst’iv^ryzytyct^’rk’yBy. Les deux 
derniers ct^’r k'ySy signifient evidemment “ quatre papiers ” 
(pers. kdyaS i) et se rapportent aux quatre feuilles de papier 
dont I’assemblage constitue le rouleau (priv’rt) ; cf. Pelliot, 
loc. cit. Dans le reste de la phrase, je crois comprendre que 
la redaction ou la copie du sutra a ete “ dite ” (zyty, oss. 
zayin, zayun “dire”), probablement ordonnee, par un 

* Sur ee mot, cf. Laufer, Sino-Iranka, p. 557 sqq., et Skold, Lehnworter- 
stndien. 
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hst’w^r (phi. dasta^ar) qui etait le “ maitre ” (ywystk) 
nomme jnvtty’n (“Faveur du Bouddha”) et que celui-ci 
etait en outre qualifie de srcmyk ^ry “premier ^ry”. Ce 
mot, inconnu jusqu’ici, indiquerait-il le role que le maitre 
pwtty’n aurait joue dans la redaction ou la revision du texte 1 

On lit ensuite : k’w sryc'nch knSh ’wyn ^yy ^yp'tvr y'y 
’nkivyn 16 myk sr8y ”npr n’k’ srSy 'prtmw m’yyh m'S ny ZK 
”n kwttr’k ct^’r’tsr’n wp’s’y 'wyn ny”ncynt ”c'ry s’r ’’r’ys't 
ny ny’h’kli ^wrHv ny cnyiocm’ny ptskw't 8'rt rtysw ’prw ZK 
ny”ncynt pyksw c’wji ^yntk'w prw sywhy'n'k np'yk prw’st 
8’rt wsji hrmyk ’rS'r wyspnysnw tv’tS’r '’zunity syrywzty 
pyh'r. 

Le nom de la ville sryc'nch a la forme d’un adjectif feminin 
en -anc et suppose un masc. *sryc’k qui serait derive soit 
de Sry- soit de Sryc-. Comme un nom de ville de cette 
derniere consonance ne parait pas connu, on pourrait 
I’identifier a Saray, comme I’a suggere M. Pelliot {T’oung-Pao, 
1932, p. 458). Dans ce cas, sryc’nc comporterait un double 
suffixe. — Dans le meme compte-rendu, M. Pelliot a fait 
observer que la 16® annee du regne de K‘ai-Yuan {y’y ’nkwyn) 
etait une annee du dragon, non du serpent. II est done possible 
que I’obscur ”npr doive se joindre a n’k’ {= ndga) en une 
expression ”npr n’k' signifiant “ dragon ”. — Ce qui se trouve 
entre ZK et wp’s'y forme le nom de I’upasaka qui, d’apres 
le contexte, etait indien ou en tout cas, connaissait le texte 
indien. Son nom ne permet pas de se prononcer sur son 
origine : kwttr’k contient gotra, mais dans ctp’rtsr'n on ne 
pent isoler avec surete que ct^’r qui peut etre iranien aussi 
bien qu’indien. En revanche il est vraisemblable que 
ny’'ncynt ”c’ry represente *Jnanacinta Acarya, comme 
M. Eeichelt I’a transcrit. — Le verbe ”r'ys-, laisse sans 
traduction, n’a aucun rapport visible avec prys- “ rester ” 
(Dhyana 348), yagn. pira^s-, pirayt. Dans Dhyana 186, 
M. Eeichelt I’a rendu par “ befreit werden ”, ce qui ne 
satisfait a aucun des deux passages. L'auteur du colophon 
l a employe concurremment avec des verbes qui aident a en 
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fixer la valeur. Ici ’'r’ys- est actif, comporte un regime 
indirect {'wyn ny”ncynt ’'c’ry), un regime direct qui est le 
sutra, et se trouve parallMe a ptsJcw't 8'rt. L’idee est done 
celle d’enseigner, d’exposer une matiere religieuse. Reprenons 
maintenant Dhyana 186 : ZKw piety ptkr'k sm’r’kh 8rmh 
'sptk pr^'yr KZNH ’Pny cn’w ’sw pivty pr^'yr’y rty ZKh 
w'th'r '’zwnh 'yivywncyh ''r'ys'nt KZNH ny nwsw ZKw 
pwt'yst ' ^enphy ywystrt pewz nt Expose ledliarma accompli 
de la meditation sur les images du Bouddha, de sorte que, 
quand le Bouddha I’exposera, les etres vivants Vapprennent, 
pour qu’ils rencontrent eternellement les Bouddhas, maitres 
du monde On voit que "r’ys- exprime ici aussi une notion 
correlative a celle d’ exposer ” (pr^’yr-). Cependant le 
passage ne laisse pas voir si le verbe a bien les deux emplois 
du fr. apprendre ( = learn et teach) ou seulement celui 
d" “ exposer, enseigner II faut modifier en consequence la 
traduction du derive ’’r’ys’k : Dhuta 85 rtyn 'ytcsnt ^’t ’pw 
'r'ys'k wy'k' “ et il est icchdntika, sans lieu d’instruction ", 
et non “ ohne Ort der Befreiung ”, Car dans les lignes qui 
precedent, il s'agit de celui qui est stupide et ne comprend 
pas I'enseignement qu’on lui donne. — De ny'h’kh on 
rapprochera phi. T. niydS ‘‘priere ” . — cnyivcm' ny represente 
la jonction de trois mots resserres en fin de ligne : cn{n) ywc 
mny " avec un esprit bienveillant cf. Dhyana 71 syr'y 
ywey yivrt "gute (und) feine Speisen". — rtysw ’prw . . . . 
prw's? SV^ ne pent signifier “ fiir ihn hat (es) . . . ubersetzt ", 
mais simplement; --et alors {’prw) il I’a traduit.”— La 
graphic de 1 adjectif “ sogdien ", sywhy'n’k a cote de swySyk- 
dans les lettres, obeit au meme principe que Sywtk = *8uyd ; 
syws- *suxs - ; ryicsn- = *r6xsn-, etc. Sur les transcriptions 
variees du nom de la Sogdiane, cf. Bailey, BSOS., vi, 4, 1932, 
p. 948, aux listes de qui manquent cependant les formes 
sanskrites Sulika, Culiku, etc. Cf. P. C. Bagchi, Journ. of the 
Department of Letters, Calcutta University, xxi, 1931, pp. 1^10. 

Le colophon pourrait done se traduire : " Dans la ville 
de Saray(?), dans la Ifi*" annee de hempereur K‘ai-Yuan, 
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annee du dragon, premier mois, c’est ainsi que I'upasaka 
"n hwttr'h ctp’r'tsr'n a Jnanacinta Acarya I’a enseigiie, I’a 
porte (?) en priere, et Fa prononce de bon coeur. Puis 
Jnanacinta I'a traduit de I’indien en ecriture (= version) 
sogdienne par bienveillance pour toutes les creatures de 
I’univers du dharma.” 

Vajeacchedik.1 (R., ii, p. 72) 

ynct 

ij kl'rw c'wn niryy z'tk "zytk 

[kt'rw c’lvn z’kh’nk zytk] kt'r rt^t’k Pny prw '^h'ymtyh 
’'zytk 

\kt'r}i' ywnc ’Pn]y jno ywnc kt’r ’hn'r’kh 'Pny pw 'sw'r'kh 
kt'nv 

5. [L’ 'hn'r'kh Pny] L' pw 'hn r’kfi 'zwtn wn’kw ivn'n ’Pny 
loysp' 

[k'w mwks nyr^]'n tys’nt Pny wyBy'nt rty 'ywywncyh yr^y 
’Pny pw p?s[mV] ’t pw ”y’m w'tb’r ’’zwn wySy'nt rty pyst 
kS ’’mtycw ’prs’yk’m nyst w'th'r "zwn ZKnyn wyBy'y 
pr’w w 

ny sijvjprwh'y 'Pny AS ’tnyn pwtyst^ ’yw 'zw ^rynh ^wt 
’Pny y 

10. mrtymk prynh ^wt ’Pny w'tS'r ’’zwn prynh 't 'yt'u’k 
prynh rty nwkr U pwtyst^ ^wt rty ms sywpwh’y c'wn 
kdry k’w ’yB'ivcw U 'skwtyw'ywn'k ZKn S)3’r S^r'y rty ms 
’wy ywncyh L’ ’skwty 'Pnyn h^’r h^'rty rtms 'w wnyr 
’t ^w8h ’Pny ’z^’kh ’t ’ps'w pBkyh L' ’skwty ’Pny S)3”r 
15. h^r'y rty nwkr sywpw8'y AS ZK pivtyst^ ZKiv SjS'r 
S/SVi ’yw 

ywncy8 k’w prynh L' 'skwty pr'w Pny AS pwtystp wy 
prynyh 

L’ ’skwty ZKw SjSV 8^'r'y 'tsy ZKh syr’krtyh L' sm'rt 
L’ pr^’yrt ^wt rty nwkr sywpw8'y ’ctv ”p’y prw sky 
kyr’nw 

’sm’rt ’Pny pr^’yrt ^'y kt'r L’ L’ ’ ^c'np8y ywystr 
20. ’he w prw nsmy ’t ^r’s 't p’sy kyr'n 'Pny prw 
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ct^’r Jcyr’n krn’kh ’Pny ’sky ’t chr ZK w’rk ”k’c 
”p’t P’y kt'r L’ L’ ’^c’npSy yivystr rty nwkr sytcpu’S’y 
kS 8 

ZK pivtijstp ’wy prynJi L’ ’sty ’skwty ZKw S^’r 8^'rty 
rtms 

ZK syr'krtyJi 'nytvncyS yw KZKH ’Pny L’ "smrt L’ 
pr^'y 

25. ft ^rvt rty mvkr ZK sywpwh'y ZK pivtyst^ ZK ywk 'nyivn 
’k ^wt prymyh wkry shvty rims 'civ ’p'y'y sywpivKy y 


Traduction 


ou lies d un ceuf 

[on nes de la matrice] ou (dc) rhumidite, et nes par 
miracle , 

[ou avec un corps] et sans corps, ou pensants et non 
pensants, ou 

5. [ni pensants ni] sans pensee, je les rendrai tels que tons 

[au moksa nirvajna ils entrent et disparaissent et une telle 
quantite 

d’etres vivants sans nombre et sans fin disparaissent. 
Cependant, 

si tu veux savoir la verite, il n'y a pas d'etre vivant qui 
disparaisse, car, 

Subbuti, si le bodhisattva a le signe du moi et (s’il) 

10. a le signe de I’homme et le signe de I’etre vivant et du 
vieillard 

le signe, alors il n’est pas bodhisattva. Et puis, Subbuti, 
a partir 

de maintenant jusqu a la vieillesse, c’est sans demeurer 
qu’il doit donner, et 

c’est sans demeurer dans le corps qu’il donne et c'est 
sans demeurer 

dans la loi de la voix, de I’odorat, du gout et du toucher 
qu’il donne. 
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15. Done, Subhuti, si le bodhisattva donne, e'est de telle 
maniere 

qu’il ne demeure pas dans les signes, car quand le 
bodhisattva 

sans demeurer dans les signes, donne, son merite ne pent 
etre con§ii 

ni decrit. Ainsi, Subhuti, que penses-tii? est-ce que 
a Test 

[I'espace] pent etre con^ii et decrit, on non? — Non, 
maitre dii monde. 

20. — Est-ce que an sud, a I'ouest, an nord, dans 

les quatre directions, vers le haiit et le bas, I'espace 
pent etre apprecie, on non ? • — Non, maitre dn monde. — 
Or, Subhuti, 

si e'est sans demeurer dans les signes que le bodhisattva 
donne, 

son merite est aussi tel qu'il ne saurait etre con 9 u ni decrit. 

25. Et, Subhuti, conime renseignement le vent, e'est ainsi 
que le bodhisattva doit demeurer. Or, que penses-tu, 
Subhuti 1 


yotes 

2. Bien entendu, la traduction par " ceuf rend I'expression 
c'ijt litt. ■■ progeniture de I'oiseau . M. Reichelt rappelle 

justement I'expression persane tux>n i »Hiry. 

3. La restitution est tiree des autres versions. Pour le nom 
de la ■■ matrice ' ou de 1 “ utmis ’ , z kdnlc ou z k 8n k, qui se 
trouve dans SCE., 14, Dhuta, 266, cf. Gramm. sogd.,u, p. 104 et 
pers. zaMdn “ uterus — M. Reichelt a traduit prw '^S'ymiyh 
par “ durch Zufall '' probablement d'apres la traduction que 
M. Walleser lui a fournie du texte chinois. Mais le skr. 
a "nepar transformation, par miracle” (upapaduka) et e’est 
dans le meme sens — comme m en informe M. Pelliot — 
qu’il faut prendre aussi I'expression chinoise houa-cheng “ ne 
par transformation ”, laquelle s'applique aux naissances 
surnaturelles. Dans d’autres passages ^h'ymtyh est employe 
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avec I’acception, d’ailleurs voisine, de "mirage”; cf. VN. 
115 rtyms wyc’rt yr^ty ZKny iv’n’hv ZK ’YKny ZKiv ^rwy 
't ZKiv pKymtyh “ et il comprend distinctement que tout 
cela est tromperie et mirage ” ; de meme Dhyana 34:6 frwy 
't ' ^h'ymtyh. Le radical doit etre '^8-. comparable a av. 
abda- " merveilleux ”, pH. a^d, car une analyse en ’^-8'ym- 
(av. dairmn- “ vue, apparence ”) ne repondrait pas au 
sens du mot. Le texte sace porte uvavd. adaptation de 
ujm pddukd. 

4, 5. Les restitutions proposees s'inspirent des autres 
versions et resultent d'ailleurs des antitheses. 

6. La finale . . .’n qui subsiste ne laisse aucun doute sur 
la restitution [k'w >invks nyr^Jn d’aecord avec I’original. 
La transcription sogdienne de moJcsa nirvana est attestee 
plus d’une fois. 

8. jyrw ny qui signifie " car ”, introduit la phrase suivante. 
et ne pent signifier a cette place " durch ihn ”. 

10. 'yt’u'k- doit repondre au quatrieme terme de la serie 
chinoise, soit “vieillard”, lequel manque au Sanskrit. Aux 
trois mots du Sanskrit (sattra, jiva, pudgala), Kumarajiva 
en oppose quatre (moi, homme, etre, Heillard) que la version 
sogdienne reproduit. Cf. 'y8'wbiv 12. Le sogdien a en outre 
prynh ’‘signe”, conformement au chinois, en face de skr. 
samjnd. Mais M. Pelliot me fait remarquer que, dans le texte 
de Kumarajiva, siang ‘‘laksana” a ete entendu par les 
commentateurs et traductions en valeur de siang “ sainjna ”. 

12. Je traduis k’w ’yB'tvcw “ presqu’a la vieillesse ” d’apr^ 
’yt’wk' 10, terme nouveau d’origine obscure. Cette expression 
est propre au sogdien. Cependant il se pourrait que k’w 
’yb'ivcw dependit de ’skwty, et fut parallele a k’w prynh U 
’skwty,\. 16. — Les hesitations de M. Reichelt quant au sens 
de la phrase suivante et le doute qu’il exprime (n. 4) sur la 
correction du texte sogdien, ne tiennent pas devant I’analyse 
de ces formules : L’ ’skwty, plusieurs fois repete, forme en 
realite un groupe nominal ou ’skwty joue le role d’un participe 
en - y. Litteralement : ‘‘ c’est ne demeurant pas qu’un tel 
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ioinme doit donner un don ; c’est ne demeurant pas dans 
le corps qu’il donne un don,” etc., ce qui s’accorde avec 
le chinois. Mais a la 1. 23, ’shvty a ete par erreur redouble en 
’sty ’skwty. 

13-14. pSkyh, seul mot au cas oblique et qui n’est pas 
precede, comme les autres, de ’t ou 'Pny, depend necessaire- 
ment de ’w. II est done determine par tons les substantifs 
qui le precMent : “dans la loi de la voix . . .” et non " in 
der Stimme . . . (und im) Gesetz 

18. ’’p’y haplographie pour ’’p’y'y correctement ecrit 1. 22. 
De ”p’y- au sens qu’il prend ici de “ bien observer, juger ”, 
doit sortir la forme, participiale a I’origine, mais figee en 
e.xclamation. ’’p't (FAb 41, Dhuta 68, etc.) qui marque 
I'approbation {Gramm, sogd., ii, p. 179).^ — Les autres versions 
garantissent la traduction de ’sky kyr’n (“cote eleve”), 
par “ levant ” (cf. pbl. x’’ar-asdn). II faut done modifier 
en consequence I’interpretation d'un passage du fragment 
magique (Reichelt, i, p. 63). L. 23-5 rtyyw ’ y’wr enn ’sky 
kyr’n s’r ’rn’y ’Pny ’^t’ y’wr enn c’Sr kyr’n s’r “ et il doit 
I'agiter sept fois vers le levant et sept fois vers le couchant 

19. Au debut de la ligne doivent etre supplees, comme I’a 
vu M. Reichelt, les mots ZK w'r’k ”k'c (cf. 1. 21) omis par 
le copiste. — Ici et a la 1. 22, la traduction allemande donnerait 
a penser que la negation est repetee {L’ L’). Mais on doit 
tenir compte de kt'r et entendre : “ Est-ce que . . . ou non 
{kfr L’) ? ” _ “ Non (L’).” 

20. Les trois autres noms des points cardinaux sont faits 
les uns sur les autres. Comme p’s “ nord ” se rattache a av. 
pascaOya- “septentrional” (Reichelt, i, p. 40, n. 2), ^r’s 
“sud” doit etre construit analogiquement sur I’oppose de 
pasca-, soit/ra-. En face de sky kyr’n “ est ” (cf. note de la 
b 18) et parallelement a c’Sr kyr'n “ ouest ”, on trouve 
nsm-, ou entre surement ni-. Or, I'av. frahna-, phi. frdsm 
signifie “ levant ” (cf. Bailey, BSOS., vi, 3, 1931, p. 595 sqq.). 
II a du provoquer un *nisma- d’oii sortirait nhn- “ couchant ”. 

21. La lecture de krn’kh n’etant pas assuree, le sens en 

JEas. jantjaey 1933. 5 
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demeure incertain. Le chinois porte “ in den vier Zwiachen 
(richtungen) 

24. Pour la transcription KZNH, cf. Schaeder, Iran. Beitr., 
i, p. 45, n. 1. 

25. ZK pwtystp ZK ywk 'nyvm’k ^wt prymyh wkry ’skwty, 
signifie litteralement : bodhisattva, qualis disciplina est, 
tali modo moratur ”, autrement dit : “ il doit ne demeurer 
(dans les signes) que conformement an yoga.” Le cbinois 
dit de meme : “ Ein bodhisattva sollte nur (so), wie er belebrt 
wird, verweilen.” 

Ces remarques prouvent que la Vajracchedika sogdienne 
a ete traduite de la version chinoise de Kumarajiva, non du 
Sanskrit. M. Pelliot (T’owng-Pao, 1932, p. 462) en a releve 
un autre indice dans la transcription de Subhuti par sywpwb’y 
ou syw- remonte a chin, siu rendant su-. Sans un inter- 
m4diaire chinois, sywpwb'y paraitrait attester un *Subodhi 
plutot que Subhuti. 

Rappelons que les collections sogdiennes de I'Academie 
de Berlin renferment le dernier feuillet de cette Vajracchedika 
(cf. F. W. K. Muller, Sogkdische Texte [Abhandl. Berl. Akad. 
1913], p. 89). 
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'sky Jcyr'n, 65 
'skwty, 64 
'stnp, 43 
'scy'n'k, 44 
'syh, 40, 48 
'ypyrs'k, 45 
'yt'u'k- CyBu'c-), 64 
'uttynt-, 4(J 
fi‘S<n 31 
P'u'cyk, 32 
^8'yz-, 37, 43 
pirys-, 57 
pru'(s)cy, 42 
^ry, 59 
^wn, 49 
c8y kr'y, 51 
inywbn’ny, 60 
csty, 58 
ctp'rtsr’n, 59 
Sy'n, 39 
Ssi'w^r-, 59 
y'nikyn, 49 
y'lc, 37 
y/i'. 31 
yiy'yh, 50 
yw^’kkr, 32 
yu'"t, 58 
yunjr, 39 
yivyj}-, 40, 49 
yivyr'rSyn'k, 45 
ywyzktv, 36 
k'yi-, 58 
k^vw, 40 
kp'tvr, 53 
krn'kh (?), 65 
kwrkwnpJi, 53 


kws, 51 
kwttr, 38 
hvttr’k, 59 
kwzpy, 41 
kyrm^wn, 49 
kywny, 37 
KZNH, 66 
m.skh, 38, 42 
luryy, mryu', 38 
tnryy z'ik, 63 
ilirts'r, 41 
iini’skynck, 51 
iiiyh'’k, 30 
ny'’S’kh, 60 
vp'u’n, 53 
nr'k-, 58 
nsm-, 65 

mj'ncynt ''cry, 59 
nynintyJi, 32 
p'styt, 52 
p'yn'k, 42 
pcwMiv, 49 
pS’yskyn, 47 
pnsy'n, 58 
prklt, 30 
pr’w ny, 31 
pryP'k, 44 
pr ym'yh, 58 
prynh, 46 
prstn'y, 45 
prio’ r, 36 
prw'y-, 50 
pry"' Pyicn’k, 47 
przp'r, 31 
pt'yn, 57 
pty'wS, 39 
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ftkwyn, 55 
ptpt’yn-, 40 
ptr’m-, 57 
pts’p-, 33 
ptsy’w, 48 
pttnw, 41 
pw’^tt, 38 
pu’rc, 49 
pwtty’n, 59 
pyst, 38 , 39 
r’Swh, 31 
ry’k-, 37 
rywsnyrhmn-, 55 
ryn’w, 41 
syrh, 37 
sywd’yn’k, 60 
sryc'nih, 59 
sfnpyr’k, 43 

sywpwh’y, 66 


fs; sys; 40 , 45 
sykth, 43 
tr[’z]yn ( 1 ), 57 
twrhn, 58 
49 

w'r ^yrt, 33 
w's’y, 50 
wyt'y, 46 
wnyw'nty, 31 
wyc-, 49 

wycsmy, wyhr\osmy, 45 

wyhp't, 52 

wyn’ncy, 31 

yw’r, 38 

z’kSn'k, 63 

zH ’t mwrhw, 29 

zyt-, 58 

zr'wsc, 53 

zw^’kh, 38 

zwy ^wn, 49 
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The First and Second Crusades from an 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle ^ 

Trai<slated by a. S. TRITTOIf 
With Xotes by H. A. R. GIBB 

JN the year 1405 (a.d. 1098, a.h. 472 ^), fifty-one years 
after the Turks had conquered these lands, when Alexius 
was emperor in Constantinople, the Turk Yaghi-Siyan (Aksin) 
had been made governor of Antioch b\' Abu '1 Fath,® the 
Egyptian Afdal was in Jerusalem, which he had taken from 
the Turks Suqman and his brothers, the sons of Ortuk, two 
years before, and all the sea-coast was subject to the Egyptians, 
Theodore Kurbalat the son of Hatim * was in Edessa, which 
he had saved from the Turks, expecting to hand it over to 
the emperor. At this time many kings and chiefs of the Franks 
with a big army and workmen of all sorts, thousands and tens 
of thousands without end, got ready. There were four kings, 
leaders of armies, Bohemund, Godfrey (Gufra, Gundafra), 
Saint Gilles, and Tancred (Tangri) with many bishops 
and monks. They set their faces to go by land through 
Greek territory, and to cross by the Hellespont, where is 
Constantinople, and the two seas are joined by a narrow strait. 
They sent ambassadors to Alexius to prepare and go out 
with them, to get ready what was needful, and to arrange 
throughout his land stores of food and fodder for the use 
of the army. Alexius promised to help them in all they 
needed. 

When the Frank armies advanced and began to enter the 
boundaries and some of them reached a certain camp . . .^ 
many footmen and workmen were sent on to cross before the 

^ CSCO., Ser, iii, vol. xv. The end is lost , the last date is a.h. 631. 

^ Rightly 491. 

® Malikshah. 

* Hetom. 

‘ Lacuna in MS. 
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soldiers arrived. Alexius warned the Turks in Nicsea and 
its neighbourhood to attack and kill them. So it was ; the 
Turks hastened to attack them on the sea-shore and slew 
them without mercy : the whole of the advanced camp was 
destroyed. WTien the Frank armies reached Constantinople, 
they met the Greek emperor and nobles and swore oaths to 
one another. Alexius prepared to go with them in person 
by another road through Galatia. 

All the Franks and Greeks went and straightway camped 
against Nicsea, took it from the Turks, gave it to the emperor, 
and marched from there into Cilicia. The land was shaken 
before them. They came to Syria, reckoned to camp first 
against Antioch, which was the head of all Syria, pitched 
their camps in all places near the city, and closed the roads 
to those who would go m or out. They began to kill and 
plunder in all the district. 

As we said, Theodore ruled in Edessa. When the townsmen 
heard that the Franks had come and camped in the district 
of Antioch, they asked him to send for help from the Frank 
soldiers to guard the city against the Turks. Theodore did 
not agree to this. But when he saw that the townsmen were 
not strong enough and would send for them (the Franks) 
against his will, he pretended to agree though he was not really 
pleased at their coming. He was much afraid for many 
of the townsmen hated him. So he sent ambassadors to 
Duke Godfrey, the head and commander of the Frank armies, 
aslring him to send troops to guard the land. When the 
Franks read the letters of Theodore they rejoiced exceedinglv, 
and sent Baldwin (Bagdwin), the brother of Godfrey, a pious 
man who feared God and was a mighty warrior. At that 
time Edessa was a very great city, filled with the voices of 
many peoples, and famed for its clergy, monks, and much 
people. Its territory was full of villages, villas, and hamlets. 

When Baldwin and his Franks had been in Edessa for 
some time, certain lewd townsmen began to provoke strife 
between the Franks and Theodore till the evil grew and filled 
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their hearts so that they attained the wickedness of plotting 
to kill their governor and letting the Franks rule over them. 
They did this not from the love of the Franks but from the 
bad will of those who disliked Theodore. They raged like 
wild beasts, excited and inflamed one another, gathered in 
a great crowd, and raised a tumult by the descent from the 
castle at the head of the spring. When he came to that 
crowd they rushed at him, so he fled before them to the lower 
castle which he had built above the east gate of the city. 
They attacked this and he asked them to swear that he might 
depart with his wife and children in poverty. They promised 
this with an oath so he opened the gate, but they did not keep 
their oath and dealt treacherously with him ; they went up, 
beat him, bound him with a rope, and let him down naked, 
wearing only a loin-cloth, from a high wall facing the city. 
When they had let him down . . } the son of Hatim and the 
destruction of his house. Baldwin took all that belonged 
to Theodore and the two castles. 

When the Franks heard that Baldwin had captured Edessa 
they were very glad, pitched their camp close to Antioch, 
and pressed the siege hard. As the fighting grew more 
intense, some of the garrison plotted surrender and sent to 
Bohemund to hand over the city to him. When the plan 
was perfected the Franks climbed up and seized the wall 
and then began to rush down into the city. Yaghi-Siyan 
(Isgin) saw that the city was taken, took refuge in flight 
by the gate of the upper castle on the hill, and escaped to 
the east to Mt. . . The capture of Antioch was by treason, 
surrender by the garrison near the hill on the east side. 

While the Franks were besieging Antioch, a great chief, 
Kerbogha, came from the east to Edessa and reached the 
town gate. The whole district was full of flocks, cattle, 
goats, men, and houses. He did great havoc in the land, 
destroying, killing, plundering, and enslaving many of the 
people. He turned towards Aleppo to go to Antioch. When 


1 Lacuna. 
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he reached Aleppo and learnt that Antioch had been captured 
by the Franks, he hurried there and camped against the 
city where the Franks had camped with a great force that 
he had brought from Baghdad, Assyria, and north Meso- 
potamia. He beleaguered the Franks and began to attack 
the city. The garrison suffered from lack of corn and fodder 
for their horses because the land was laid waste. No supplies 
came into the town that year ; the Franks were thousands 
and a great multitude and so pressed by famine that the head 
of an ass cost twenty dinars while wheat and barley were 
not to be seen. In this strait it was revealed in a dream to 
one of the bishops that in a certain place in the great church 
of Qasyan was hidden the spear wherewith the figure of 
Christ was pierced (which the Jews did in Tiberias). “ Take 
this. Let it go before you. Go out against the enemy and 
you will defeat them.” They found it. rejoiced, and got ready 
to assault the Turks ; especially as famine had destroyed 
their hopes, for they preferred death in battle outside to 
perishing like women. They put the sign of the cross and 
this spear on their lances, marched out, and God gave them 
the victory. The Turks broke and fled. After killing many, 
they went to their camps taking boundless spoil, corn, horses, 
and goods. The fame of the \nctory spread abroad, the 
hearts of all the Turkish kings were broken and shaken, 
and fear fell on all the kings of the land. 

Bohemund ruled in Antioch with his sisters son Tancred ; 
Turks held Saruj ; Armenians, the sons of Basag, held 
Zeugma ^ and the banks of the Euphrates ; Basil the thief,^ 
an Armenian, held Kaisun and Ra'ban (he was so called 
because he robbed travellers regularly) ; Ghazf,^ a Turk 


^ A little above al Bira (Biredjik). 

^ Kogh-Basil, see Jorga, BrSie Hisloire de la Petite Armenie (Paris, 
1930), pp. 17-18. 

® Rather Sulaimdn b. Malik Ghazi Gumushtagln b. Danishmand, called 
by the Western chroniclers Baldueh ”, and subsequently executed by 
Baldwin (cf. Albert of Aix, iii, 21ff., and v, 22). This passage suggests 
that “ Baldueh ” was a family or territorial name. 
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of the Baladuqia held Sumaisat (Shamaisat) ; Christians/ 
sons of Philartus the Domestic, held Mar‘ash and the Black 
Mount ; Armenians, sons of Eafin, held Anazarba and Cilicia ; 
and the Franks had captured Tarsus, Masisa, and Adana. 

When the Franks grew strong they prepared to go up and 
besiege Jerusalem, marching by sea and land. First they 
besieged Joppa which is on the coast of Palestine and took 
it in a few days and from it they moved and pitched their 
camps against Jerusalem, surrounding it on all sides. They 
attacked it fiercely, building against it wooden erections and 
towers. The city was filled with a great multitude, an 
Eg}’ptian army, weapons, and material of war. When the 
attack grew violent, the governor surrendered it to the 
Franks in July in the second year of their expedition, 1409 ^ 
of the Greeks. Thirty thousand Muslims were lolled and the 
Franks sacked it. (The Christians in it had been expelled 
before the arrival of the Franks.) Godfrey, the Duke, 
a great leader of the Franks, became king. They spread over 
the country, captured the villages, forts, and towns of Palestine 
and all Galilee. 

Count Saint Gilles, one of the army chiefs who had come 
with the Franks, took a large force and besieged Tripoli, 
attacking it fiercely. The town was strongly fortified with 
three walls and a deep ditch between each two ; it was small 
and had a big garrison of warlike soldiers. Saint Gilles 
built a fort on the lower slopes of Mt. Lebanon and made 
it a town with a big population, as it is to-day. He fought 
long against the town, vexing it seven years, till the governor 
surrendered it.® He seized much booty and slew all the 
Muslims found in it, occupying its territory round about 
and all the coast except Tyre and Ashkalon which is Ascalon ; 
these remained for the time to the Egyptians. Damascus, 
Hims, Tadmor, Basura * with Baalbek, Hamath, Aleppo, 


' i.e. Greeks. 
= A.D. 1109. 


^ ? error for 1406 (1099). 
* ? Bn^ra. 
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Kalas (Kella ?), Mabbiig,^ Harran, and Callinicus ^ were held 
by the Turks who did much damage to the lands held by 
the Franks. 

At this time Gabriel, a Chalcedoniau, held Malatia ; he 
appointed as governor Buzan a commander. When Buzan 
was killed the town remained in his power. Gabriel sent 
ambassadors to Bohemund of Antioch proposing that he 
should come to Malatia and marry Gabriel’s daughter, whose 
name was Kira Murphia, and receive Malatia as a dowry 
with the daughter. Bohemund started for Malatia and, 
when he was near the town, Danishmand (Danushman), 
ruler of Pontus and Cappadocia, fell on him. Bohemund 
was defeated, the Franks with him killed, and he himself 
taken prisoner.^ After a time he was ransomed for a great 
sum, went back to Antioch, made his sister’s son Tancred 
ruler of it, and then went by sea to his native place where 
he died. Saint Gilles also who had captured Tripoli made 
his son ruler of it and sailed to his own land. 

Another Frank lord named Pitabin (Poitevin ?) * planned to 
start when he heard that the Franks who had come had 
conquered the lands of Syria and Palestine. He planned to 
pass by Pamphylia and Cappadocia and possess the northern 
lands. Arrived in Constantinople he took counsel with 
Alexius and asked him for guides who knew the roads. He 
betrayed and misled him. He sent men with him but told 
them to lead him into a desert where there was neither water 
nor fodder and he told the Turks of those parts so that they 
could surround them. This came to pass. A great force 
of Turks enveloped them and overtook them as they were 
weary and weak from himger and thirst. The Turks 
surrounded them, smote them with clouds of arrows so, as 
they had no strength to fight and no place to flee to, they 


* Manbij . 

^ ar-Raqqa. 

=> A.D. 1100. 

* William IX of Poitou (cf. Rohricht. Oes. d, Konigr, Jerusalem, 32). 
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were defeated. They slew with the edge of the sword a 
multitude without end and took from them a vast sum in 
gold and silver. Pitabin their leader escaped with a few men 
and returned to his own land. 

Godfrey king of Jerusalem died after two ^ years lea\Tng 
the kingdom to his brother Baldwin of Edessa. A\Tien the 
news came, Baldwin gave Edessa to another Baldwin, a 
prudent man, an honoured chief of the Franks, went to 
Jerusalem, and ruled there in his brother’s place. Joscelyn, 
a kinsman of that Baldwin who had just become lord of 
Edessa, was lord of the Hill of Good Hews, Tell Bashir, in 
the district of Mabbuj. When Baldwin became lord of 
Edessa, Gabriel of Malatia offered him his daughter as he had 
offered her to Bohemund. Baldwin married Kira Murphia 
daughter of Gabriel and took her to Edessa. 

Danishmand, the mighty ruler of the interior of Cappadocia, 
after his capture of Bohemund and ransoming him for much 
money, again grew strong, gathered his army, encamped 
against Malatia, and afflicted it. The garrison fought as 
they were able but, when the fight went against them and 
they were in distress, some persuaded the bishop of the town, 
who faithfully encouraged the men and prayed for them to 
fight night and day, to advise Gabriel the lord to agree to 
peace. When the fight was fierce the bishop spoke 
persuasively to Gabriel, but he, the accursed one, thought 
there was some plot. Satan entered into him and he dared 
to kill the bishop and many worthy Christians of the town. 
He thought this would be his salvation ; it was his rum. 
The bishop was Sa‘fd (Si‘id) son of Sabiini.^ The besiegers 
prevailed over the town, captured it, and Danishmand 
became its lord.® Gabriel was killed and his house 
exterminated utterly. 

* Lacuna in MS. 

" Bar. Heb., Eccl. Chron., i, 463. 

^ This suggests that Ibn Danishmand’s capture of Malatia took place 
in A.D. 1103. 
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Saruj, near Edessa, was then rich and populous with many 
Muslims and Christians, and all sorts of famous merchants ; 
the valley was also rich, populous, and full of hamlets. It 
was ruled by a Turk named Balaq, one of the sons of Ortuq- 
The Franks of Edessa harried it on one side ; on another 
Armenians from the banks of the Euphrates put themselves 
under Frank orders and harried it. As Balaq realized that 
Saruj could not continue in the midst of the Christian lands, 
he sent an embassy to Baldwin of Edessa offering to surrender 
Sariij if terms were agreed to and established by oath. 
Baldwin made all the promises wanted and Saruj with its 
citadel was handed over to him. He set in it a famous Frank 
named Putshir who collected much money from Saruj. He 
laid hands on an Arab Muslim ‘ubaid, a leader and councillor 
in the town, his brothers and relatives, and took from their 
houses money and wealth passing words. So Putshir grew 
rich and strong. 

MTien Suqman b. Ortuq, uncle of Balaq, heard that the 
Franks had taken Saruj, he gathered a great army and 
besieged it, relying on the number of Muslims in the town. 
When Baldwin of Edessa heard this he marched out to fight 
him. When the two camps were near together the Turks 
laid an ambush and fell upon the Franks from front and rear 
together. The Franks were defeated, many were killed, 
but Baldwin escaped to Edessa and went in fear across the 
Euphrates to Antioch to raise an army and relieve Saruj. 
Putshir of Saruj was taken captive. All the Christians there 
went into the citadel with Papias, the Frank bishop of Edessa, 
who happened to be in Saruj. They took with them workmen, 
carpenters, and smiths, and laid in stores. After defeating 
the Franks the Turks besieged the citadel, attacking the 
Christians fiercely. While they were fighting night and day 
the messenger of Baldwin came : “ Get ready inside.” When 
dawn came, the Franks lighted torches on the points of their 
lances and charged, the earth splitting at the noise. The 
garrison sallied out to help. Fear fell on the Turks, who 
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were defeated, and many were slain with the edge of the 
sword. The Franks went to the Turkish camp and got 
plunder without end, money, and goods. The Muslim 
dwellers in the town were afraid, did not believe that the 
Franks would show them mercy, so seized the town gates, 
manned the wall, and resisted the Franks. They hoped 
to hold the town till an army of Muslim Turks relieved them. 
The Franks tried to persuade them to give up this obstinacy, 
assured them with oaths that they had no wish to kill them, 
but they would not listen. The Franks announced : “ Let 
all Christians in the town wear the badge of the cross ; 
then they roared like lions, sprang from the citadel into the 
town, and fell on it like butchers. They slew all, old and 
young, so that the town was filled with the corpses of the 
slain, thousands and tens of thousands, without number. 
The populous city was destroyed and the Christians left 
gathered round the citadel and lived there miserably.^ 
After the defeat of Kerbogha ^ mentioned above, the 
attack on Saruj, the defeat of Suqman, and the disasters 
to the Muslims of Sanij, a lord from the east, Jikirmish 
(Gigirmish), got ready and advanced with a great army to 
fight the Franks and guard the lands. He went first to 
Edessa, his army marching through the country, killing, 
enslaving, destroying, doing all they pleased. As he came 
near the city the Frank garrison marched out to fight them 
outside the east gate to prevent them from approaching 
the gate. Many foolish Edessenes took their shields and 
swords and went insolently outside the city to fight the 
Turks who, as they saw them coming out hurriedly and in 
no order, retired a little, till they (the Franks) were spread 
on the plain before the east bridge. They (the Turks) cheered 
one another and sought to leap on them from all sides. Those 
on the wall saw this, feared that the two armies would be 
mixed, would return together, and rush violently into the 

1 A.D. 1101 . 

2 Gurbagad. D may be due to dittography. 
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town, SO they shut the gates. The Turks turned and fell 
savagely on the fighting Edessenes ; these fled and, when 
they found the gates shut, trembled and were stupified because 
they could not reach the bridge over the moat to cross between 
the walls. All fell into the moat on one side or the other. 
The Turkish foot came down behind them and killed without 
mercy. In a moment the moat was filled with dead, blood 
ran like a river and went down the moat. So having laid 
waste and burnt the countryside, Jikirmish went away.^ 

At this time one of the Baladuqia with a few Turks lived 
and ruled in Sumaisat ; he surrendered it to the Franks, 
taking money for it, and went away. In the northern lands 
of Gargar Armenians lived and ruled, Gastandin,^ Tabtiig, 
and Christopher, the sons of Sanbil. The land was populous, 
abounding in monasteries and houses of priests ; among them 
the convent of the Ladders, that is of St. Abkhai below the 
cliffs of the Euphrates ; that of the Barefooted of Paskin ; 
that of St. George ; that of Shira of St. Shabtai ; that of 
Malcus with populous villages, hamlets, and fields. They 
had many inmates, all orthodox. The Armenians who 
ruled them were in the service of the Franks. 

In the year 1414 when the Franks were strong, all their 
kings gathered with great armies and came together at 
Edessa to march east and conquer the countries there. ^ 
As was their bad habit they did not agree through pride. 
They stayed long in Edessa discussing the division of the 
towns that belonged to the Turks ; one wanted Mayyafariqm, 
one Amid, one Nisibis, one Mosul, till they cast lots which 
deserved mockery. Then they prepared to march on Nisibis. 
When the Turks heard of this gathering of the Franks, they 
also began to collect ; while the Franks delayed in Edessa, 
quarrelling about the division of the lands, the Turks gathered 

' No raid of Jikirmish upon Edessa before the battle of the Balikh is 
mentioned in any other source. This apparently anticipates the raid of 
A.D. 1105. 

- Bar Hebraeus, Chron. (ed. Paris), 279. Constantine. 

" A.D. 1104. 
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a great force and waited to attack them when they should 
march. 

^\^len the Franks left Edessa, a great company of the 
townsmen went with them in their company to plunder, 
grow rich, and take captives Muslims and Turks where they 
conquered. So it was a big camp. When they reached 
the plain of Harran and passed it on the east, they came 
to the House of Abraham, at a place called Dahbanah,^ 
where is a great mosque and house of prayer of the Muslims. 
The men of Harran feared the Franks, took the keys of the 
town, came to do obeisance to them, and proffered submission. 
Baldwin of Edessa thought that Harran belonged to him, 
being of his territory, and that if they camped there, the 
kings would take possession, many soldiers would enter it 
sacking and plundering, the town would be weakened, and 
this would be no advantage to him ; so he returned the 
keys, told them that they were his men, to keep the town 
for him till he should return and the stranger peoples be 
scattered. Tancred of Antioch and the other kings were 
vexed when they heard this and very wroth with Baldwin. 
They told him that he had not done well, they should have 
occupied that strong city, left their superfluous baggage in it, 
and gone in light order to meet the enemies who were near. 
If God gave them victory none would have taken it from 
Baldwin ; and if the Turks had heard of the taking of the 
city, it would have broken their spirit. If they should be 
defeated, which God forbid, it would be a near refuge. 
Baldwin did not agree to this. 

The Franks marched from Dahbanah and spread out 
towards the river Balikh, the angry Tancred marching alw’ays 
behind and in the rear. When they reached the river, they 
at once saw the Turks, thousands and tens of thousands, and 
the battle began.^ They showered arrows on the Franks, 
pouring on them like clouds of rain. This threw them into 

* At the source of the Balikh river, now Ra’s al-‘ain al Khalil. 

2 7th May, 1104. 
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fear and consternation. The Turks drew their swords and 
began a slaughter in the vanguard. As soon as Tancred 
and his troops, who were in the rear, saw that a massacre 
of the van had begun, they turned and fled, abandoning 
those in front. The Turks increased in strength, slew without 
mercy, and took many into captivity. Baldwin of Edessa 
was taken alive with a kinsman. Count Joscehm of Tell Bashir, 
a valiant man. They put heavy fetters on them, plundered 
their camp, arms, horses, and goods without end. The 
Turks took Baldwin and Joscelyn in bonds to Mosul and 
there they reigned, topsy-turvily, as they had hoped. Tancred 
of Antioch went to Edessa and rested for a few days, eating, 
drinking, and acting as he wished. He took from it much 
wealth and horses and made one of his own men, Richard,^ 
governor. Tancred then went to Antioch. 

This Richard was a bad, tyrannical, unjust man, and 
greedy. The men of Edessa found for themselves a time 
that suited their wickedness ; they traduced each other, 
all who had grudges against others found an opportunity. 
He inflicted on them cruel tortures, imprisonments, and 
disgrace. He gathered much money, especially as he knew 
that he was a destroyer and a passer-by, not the true lord 
and heir. 

Baldwin of Edessa and his famous kinsman Joscelyn were 
captives in Mosul, and none troubled to free them, for Tancred 
was angry with them and Richard held their lands and used 
them as he liked. The prisoners took coimsel and Baldwin 
said that it would be hard to release him as he was an 
important man and so Joscel)m must be released first and 
then he could work for Baldwin’s release. A ransom of 
twelve thousand dinars was fixed for Josceljm and twelve 
respected men of his friends were given as hostages. He 
was set free to collect his ransom and to work for Baldwin, 
but while he was doing this, the twelve hostages in Mosul 
broke through the wall where they were imprisoned and fled 
^ Nephew of Bohemund. 
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to safety. Thus Joscelyn and his sureties were freed without 
any expense. With the help of the lord ^ of QaTat Ja‘bar 
on the Euphrates, a renowned man and a good mediator, 
Baldwin’s ransom was fixed at seventy thousand mikhilate 
dinars. Joscelyn collected some twenty-five thousand, took 
them in person to QaTat Ja‘bar, and made himself surety 
for the remainder. The commander sent ambassadors with 
the money to Mosul and made himself responsible for the rest 
as Joscehm was in his keeping. A new governor Jawali ^ 
had been appointed to Mosul who had heard of Joscelyn but 
had not seen him. MTien he heard that he had put himself 
in the hands of the Turks as a guarantee for all this money 
he desired to see him. When the embassy came with the 
twenty-five thousand dinars and the surety of the lord of 
QaTat Ja'bar for the forty-five thousand, he set Count Baldwin 
free. He sent desiring to see Joscelyn for he had heard that 
he was a famous, wonderful warrior. The lord of QaTat Ja’bar 
gave Joscelyn clothes, a fine horse, Frank arms, and sent him 
to Mosul. MTien he arrived the governor assembled his 
best troops in full armour, went to the parade ground, and 
ordered Joscelyn to ride in his presence. He rode, did 
exercises with his spear, wheeled this way and that, pleasing 
the governor who remitted ten thousand of Baldwin’s ransom. 
Joscelyn dismounted, kissed the ground before him, and 
thanked him. For kneeling thus another ten thousand was 
remitted. On their return to the town he made him a feast 
and remitted another ten thousand. Joscehm stayed some 
days at Mosul, the governor showed him great kindness, 
swearing and making him swear that they would not fight 
each other as long as they lived, rather they would help each 
other in time of need. He gave Joscelyn gifts, set him free 
completely, remitted the whole of Baldwin’s ransom, and 

* Najm ud-Da\vla Malik b. Salim al-'uqaili. On his relations with 
Joscelyn ct. Usama b. Munqidh, tr. Hitti (An Arab-Surian Gentleman), 
pp. 119-20. 

^ Blank in MS. 

JRAS. JANUARY 1933. 
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let him go in safety. Thus by God's help both were 
released. 

When they were released/ Kichard, who had governed 
Edessa, gathered all he had collected from the town and went 
to his own land Mar'ash. When Baldwin and Joscelyn 
came to Edessa and learnt what Tancred and Eichard had 
done there, the enmity and anger between them flamed up 
anew, and they prepared for battle. Joscelyn sent to the 
governor of Mosul who sent many Turkish soldiers to help 
him. The armies met in the land of the monastery of 
Gubba (?) between CjT-rhus and Dalik,^ the dust of their 
encounter rose to heaven. The Turks fled, the men of Antioch 
pursued and quickly slew them ; Baldwin and his men fled 
and this was the end of the fight. After a time they agreed 
and made peace and great amity was restored. 

In 1417 when the Frank kings were at peace, Mawdud, 
the ruler of the east, gathered a vast army without number 
and went up first to Edessa. He camped below in the eastern 
plain round Kasas castle.^ He sent many horsemen to ravage 
the land, so they cut down the gardens and trees, spoiled the 
land, destroyed convents, but did not approach the city to 
fight against it and set up engines of war. They just 
approached and went away. 

On learning in Antioch of Mawdud's attack on Edessa, the 
Franks assembled in haste to relieve it. Quickly they 
crossed the Euphrates and the Turks, hearing of their march, 
moved their camp a short distance to the river Jullab (Galib). 
The Franks occupied the site of Mawdud’s camp. They 
were Baldwin king of Jerusalem, the first lord of Edessa, 
the son of Saint Gilles, count of Tripoli, and Tancred of 
Antioch with a great army and many horse, but they had 
neither corn nor forage. Mawdud had wasted the country 
and many of the villagers were shut up in the town. They 

1 A.D. 1108. 

* Duliik, i.e. between Killiz and ‘ain Tab. 

’ The siege began in May, 1110. There was a Kasas Gate at Edessa. 
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suffered from scarcity and having no patience, as is the bad 
habit of the Franks, they resolved to cross to the west of 
the Euphrates while still facing the enemy. 

As they moved on the road to Sumaisat, a great army with 
many followers, townsmen, and villagers attached, by the 
instrumentality of Satan a Frank, who was enraged with 
his lord, went to the Turkish camp on the Jullab and told 
Mawdud that the Franks were in full flight, faint from hunger 
and weakened by the fatigues of the way. If you hurry 
to pursue them you will inflict great loss on them.” At once 
Mawdud gave orders, heralds shouted, and trumpets called ; 
mighty warriors mounted and followed the Franks who did 
not know what had happened and did not look before or 
behind. When they reached the Euphrates, the fighting 
men crossed first while the footmen and baggage waited 
behind. God was angry with his people, especially with 
the Edessenes who were in the majority there. Suddenly 
the Turks overtook them, fell on them like butchers, killing 
without pity ; still more were drowned, the Turks thrusting 
at them with lances ; many were taken captive. The Turks 
fell on the spoil, stores, and baggage. The advance of the 
Franks had a bad end. Mawdud went back to his land. 

At the turn of the year at harvest Mawdud with a great 
army marched straight on Edessa, camped against the town, 
devoured the land and crops, and cut down the gardens and 
trees that remained.^ He besieged the town, causing great 
distress, and fought fiercely against it all the summer. 
Distress in the town grew with the scarcity and their spirits 
failed them, for year after year they planted and laboured 
but did not reap. Mawdud made them many promises, told 
them to give the city up to him for then they would see great 
good instead of suffering such woes. The men of Edessa 
sent no answer of peace but some twenty Armenians conspired 
with Mawdud to betray the city. He shifted his camp and 
pitched opposite Sariij that the men of Edessa might think 

* This relates to the second siege of Edessa, April-June, a.d. 1112. 
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that he had gone and be careless in guarding the wall. Soon 
after when it began to get light after midnight on a Sunday 
they (the Turks) came quickly from the east between the 
hedges of the gardens to escape notice and sent some doughty 
warriors on foot to the place agreed on near the wall on the 
east of the city inside the lower bridge over the moat over 
which the water passes. There is a corner and open space 
fit for an adventure. A great corner tower was there, the 
guard of it was a well-known citizen named Cyrus. There 
they met according to agreement ; the traitors let down ropes 
and pulled up strong ladders and tied them to the wall. They 
began to climb up and, the watchers, when they saw this, 
cried in despair : “ The enemy are on the wall.” The enemy 
outside heard this and began to make a tumult on the west, 
beating drums, blowing trumpets, that the citizens might 
think it the scene of fighting, go there, and leave the traitors 
undisturbed, so that their own men could climb up. They 
killed all in that place who did not surrender. Cyrus was 
silent from fright against his will, and let them carry out 
their plan. About sixty men climbed on to the tower. 
Day broke and all saw the Turks on the tower. The Franks 
and chiefs were panic-stricken when they saw there was 
treachery in the city, the enemy outside, the wall full of 
Turks, and every man running to his house and children. 
Joscelyn of Tell Bashir was in Edessa ; he acted like a hero, 
mounted the wall on that side, and drew near the enemy. 
When they saw him, they gathered on the big tower, stood 
on a roof above him, and showered on him arrows and stones. 
He heartened himself, entered the tower on the roof of which 
they stood, put his sword through a window made for shooting 
arrows, and cut down the ladder while many men were on it. 
They fell and were smashed. Those above lost hope and 
heart. Joscelyn mounted on to the roof beside the Turks. 
Twice they smote him from above with stones and broke 
his shield. He took a sack full of chaff, on which the guards 
slept, held it over his head, and climbed stoutly among them. 
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They fled. Some he knocked down with his sword, some 
threw themselves down and were broken. The plot failed, 
it hardly began. Mawdud went to his land. The Franks 
tried the traitors, seized many guilty and innocent, cut off 
hands and noses, put out eyes ; many died, others were 
executed. 

Some years later ^ Mawdud went to Damascus, Palestine, 
and Galilee, he wasted, plundered, destroyed, and took many 
captives. He came to Damascus and, when he entered the 
great mosque on Friday ^ to pray as is the Muslim custom, 
Ismailians killed him. In the same year ® died Tancred of 
Antioch who, as he had no son, was succeeded by his sister’s 
son Eoger (Eugil), a proud youth. 

Eoger was proud and handsome, he gathered troops and 
soldiers, married the sister of Baldwin of Edessa ; with his 
army he attacked the strong fortress of ‘ezaz in the plain of 
Cyrrhus. He dug tunnels in the ground under the wall, 
put beams under it, and then set them on fire. The wall 
tottered and fell ; the Franks leapt in through the breach, 
took the fort, and slaughtered all the Muslims in it. Thus 
Eoger took this famous fort.'* 

On 29th November, 1422, at dawn on Sunday a severe 
earthquake ruined Germanica w'hich is Mar‘ash. It perished 
entirely, the convents were destroyed, the whole wall fell, 
twenty-four thousand were killed besides strangers, and 
niore than a hundred priests and deacons. The castle of 
Mansur and many other places were wiped out. In this year 
Baldwin of Edessa was angry with Joscehm, put him in 
prison, and aflfiicted him. After his release he went to 
Jerusalem to Baldwin, who welcomed him, loved him, and 
made him governor of Tiberias and Galilee.® There a son 
was born to him whom he named Joscelyn. In this year 
died End wan (Eataun) of Aleppo.® 


' A.D. 1113. 

® December, 1112. 
A.D. 1113. 


" 2nd October, 1113. 

* A.D. 1118. 

® 10th December, 1113. 
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The Turkish sultan lived in Persia and sent governors to 
each of the western lands. When Mawdud was killed in 
Damascus, Burski was sent to Assyria. He advanced, camped 
first at Edessa, destroyed the gardens, and did great damage 
in the land.^ He crossed the Euphrates, camped in the 
territory of Aleppo, and wasted the lands of the Christians 
as best as he could. Then he went back. Next year he 
came as usual to Edessa, wasted the land and destroyed the 
crops, then moved to Aleppo, and prepared to fight the 
Pranks. They gathered their forces, camped between 
Aleppo and Antioch, and in 1427 the lines were drawn up, 
trumpets sounded, and drums beat. God gave the Franks 
victory, the Turks were defeated and slain, their camp sacked, 
and Burski fled with a few men.- 

AbuT Gharib, an Armenian, held the strong castle of 
Birta (al Bira). Baldwin of Edessa with his kinsman Galeran 
and a big army besieged this castle for a long time as he could 
not carry it by assault. Then AbuT Gharib, as he could get 
no help, surrendered on terms and Galeran married his 
daughter with the castle as dowry. So the Franks took 
this fort. 

In 1425 ® Baldwin of Edessa went to pray in Jerusalem. 
Baldwin of Jerusalem collected an army, marched into Egypt 
to Farama, and died there. He gave orders for his body 
to be laid in the tomb of his brother Godfrey and for Baldwin 
to be chosen king. This was done. Baldwin summoned 
count Joscelyn from Tiberias and made peace with him. 
So Baldwin ruled in Jerusalem and Joscelyn in Tiberias. 
WTien Joscelyn came to Tiberias he won many victories and 
was feared by all around. 

Michael son of Constantine, an Armenian, ruled the land 
of Gargar. (Constantine was buried while a prisoner at 

' .4..D. 1114. 

^ September, 1115. The commander of the Muslim forces in this year 
was Bursuq b. Bursuq, not al-Bursuqi. 

3 A.D. 1118. 
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Sumaisat by the earthquake that ruined Mar'ash.) Michael 
was a proud youth who did much evil to all, maintaining 
brigands and thieves in all these parts. Balaq son of Ortuq, 
who once ruled Sariij, held Hauzit and the castle of Zaid.^ 
He warned Michael to desist from his evil ways and restrain 
his thieves from attacking merchants and travellers. He 
paid no heed. Complaint was made to Balaq continually 
till he could not contain himself but gathered a great force 
of Turkmen in Kamin, a bitter month, to go to the populous 
land of Gargar. God’s providence accompanied, helped, 
and guided him, for the Euphrates was frozen and he and all 
his Turkmen crossed in an instant, while, had they been 
forced to cross in boats, they could not have done it in five 
days. He came to the land in the evening and hid his army 
among difficult rocks, and none knew of them. God was 
angry with the people of the land. That night heavy" snow 
fell so the Turkmen tracked by the footsteps in the snow all 
who left the villages to flee to the hills or upland pastures 
and killed them or took them captive. They spread through 
the land like a flood, burned houses and villages and did 
much harm. 

When Baldwin went to pray at Jerusalem he made Galeran 
of Bfrta his deputy in Edessa. He collected all the soldiers 
he could and attacked the camps of the Turkmen in the plains 
of Mt. Hisma east of Edessa and in the land of Ghazf son of 
Ortuq when they were not expectmg it. He captured five 
hundred men, women, and children, twelve hundred horses, 
a hundred thousand cattle, camels, and goats, and killed 
many fighting men. He brought the captives to Edessa. 
This was in March, 1426 * ; it was the cause of evil. 

Ghazf was angry (he was then the famous head of the 
family of Ortuq), gathered a great army and at harvest-time 
camped near Edessa but some way' from the fields and crops. 
Peace was arranged and they' gave him such Turkmen captiv'es 

^ Khartbart, now Kharput. 

2 A.D. 1119 . 
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as they had. He left the city without doiug any damage, 
moved to Harran and occupied it, then crossed the Euphrates, 
and occupied Aleppo and its territory. He became more 
powerful than all the Turkish chiefs ; even the governors of 
Assyria obeyed him. He gathered an army and invaded 
Antioch. 

WTien Roger of Antioch heard of Ghazi's invasion he 
marched to meet him. Baldwin of Jerusalem and Galeran 
were coming to his assistance but the proud young man 
would not wait for the coming of the king as he thought 
that he could defeat the Turks alone and keep the glory and 
victory. Impudently he drew near the Muslim camp. The 
Turks equally desired to fight before the coming of the Franks. 
They surrounded Roger like a ring and showered on the 
camp arrows like clouds of hail. God was angry with the 
Franks and turned his face from Roger who died in this 
battle and was never found, neither among the dead nor the 
prisoners. The Turks took the baggage and all that the 
Franks had.^ 

After the death of Roger, Baldwin of Jerusalem, the count 
of Tripoli, and Galeran from Edessa arrived. The men of 
Antioch went out to meet the king. He assumed the govern- 
ment, took the soldiers available, and marched to meet 
Ghazf. Battle was joined, God was angry with the Turks, 
so Ghazf was defeated and many of his troops slain. ^ He 
barely escaped with a few followers to Aleppo. 

Baldwin returned with joy and victory to Antioch and 
then to Jerusalem. He called Joscelyn from Tiberias and 
in 1432 sent him to rule in Edessa,® to the delight of the 
citizens. Galeran went back to Bfrta. Joscelvn gathered 
an army, attacked the Turkish camps, and took many 
prisoners. His fame spread abroad in north Mesopotamia 
and fear of him fell on the Turks around. The Turkmen 

* 28th June, 1119. 

“ August, 1119. 

3 A.D. 1120. 
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whose fellows had been enslaved took refuge with Ghazi 
of Mardin and persuaded him to attack Edessa and avenge 
them. He gathered a vast army, camped about Edessa, 
devoured the crops, cut down the gardens, ravaged, and 
departed.^ 

Ghazi had become powerful and was uplifted because he 
ruled his own land, that of his brother Suqman's sons, and 
that of his uncle's son Baud, as far as Assyria, Armenia, and 
the land of the Iberians. His kui ruled over all Armenia. 
Trouble broke out between them and king David of the 
Iberians who are Barastaye.- Ghazi was audacious, gathered 
all his kin with large forces, and invaded the land of the 
Iberians. WTien the king heard of this, he gathered his 
forces and came to meet him. A battle took place, Ghazi 
was defeated, the Iberians pursued them and killed many, 
and plundered all their belongings.® Thus he returned m 
shame, escaped to his own land, and shortly after fell sick, 
and died.^ His son Timurtash (Dumurtash) ruled in his 
stead in IMarda (Mardin), Data, and Mayyafariqin. Balaq. 
his uncle’s son, held the castle of Zaid and Hanzit.® 

In Malatia ruled after the sons of Danishmand a man of 
the great family of the Turkish kings,® and after his death 
his two little sons with their mother ; Mas'iid his first-born 
ruled in Iconium and the interior towards the Greeks ; Ghazi 
son of Danishmand ruled in Sebaste, Caesarea, and Neocsesarea. 
He became proud, acted haughtily, and set his face against 
Malatia. He used all means to seize its lord and take the 
town, even wishing to marry his daughter to him. As lu‘ 
did not take it by guile, he showed his hand, gathered an 
army, and besieged it. He reduced it to great straits through 


1 May, 1120. 

‘ ? Heathens ju- y . 

= A.n. 1121. 

* 8th November, 1122. 

= Two sections relating to Greek affairs omitted. 
‘ i.e. Qilij Arslan I of the Seljiiqs of Kiim. 
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scarcity and famine till pestilence raged, and he captured it 
in 1434d Thus he grew powerful, his dommion including 
Cappadocia, Malatia, and all the towns from it to the north 
sea of the Khazars. He regularly invaded Greek land, 
ravaging as far as Galatia, Colonia, Heraclea, and all the 
coast of the north sea. He enslaved, destroyed, and 
caused loss. 

Joscelyn count of Edessa married the daughter of Roger 
of Antioch and got ‘ezaz as dowry with her. He went to 
bring her to Edessa and stayed the night in Birta. That 
night a few men came from Mariba,^ the Valley, and the 
district of Birta and reported that the Turks had made a raid 
and taken captive all they met. It was the army of Balaq 
lord of Hanzit and the castle of Zaid. He had come from 
Aleppo with four thousand Turkish horsemen and had sent 
them on all sides to ravage while he himself had camped at 
the well called Haig, a perennial spring in the dominion of 
Edessa, one of the famous castles opposite the district of 
Raskaifa. When the Franks heard the news they were 
eager to pursue the raiders for they had no idea that Balaq 
was camping near with his whole force. Galeran especially 
urged Joscelyn on because it was his land. They started 
in haste at night, mounted poor horses, and pursued, thinking 
to overtake them in the land of Raskaifa. They came to 
places where they saw the tracks of the raiders and followed 
them from night till midday, consumed by thirst, dust, and 
heat. They followed till they came to Balaq’s great camp. 
They looked and saw an army while they were few, exhausted 
with riding and the fatigues of the road. The Turks saw 
them but they could not go back. When they went to water 
their horses, the Turks ranged themselves on the river bank 
with their bows and rained arrows on everv Frank who 
approached and his horse. They hemmed them in, shot 
many, and took the rest alive, Joscelyn, Galeran, and their 

1 December, 1124. 

^ Bar Heb., Ecd. Chroii., i, 389. 
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knights.^ They brought them to Balaq, who till then had 
not believed, thinking it a dream that such prmces should 
in an instant become prisoners. Thus these two famous 
lords were captured when they never expected it. Balaq 
took them to the gate of Ede.ssa expecting the town to 
surrender, but the citizens abused him and said no word of 
peace. He put his prisoners in Castle Zaid. 

King Baldwin was in Antioch when he heard this news ; 
he at once went to Edessa, stayed there, and put a garrison 
there under the command of an honoured monk, Godfrey 
(Gufra) Almuin, until they should know what would happen 
to Balaq’s captives. At this time Michael the Armenian, 
lord of Gargar, was harassed by the Turks and as he knew 
that he could not hold the castle he gave it to king Baldwin 
and received other places to sustam his life. 

After surrendering Gargar, Michael was given Dalik, and 
Baldwin went to Antioch. Balaq continued to harass Gargar. 
ravagmg it, Sumaisat, Gakti, and Castle Mansur. Baldwin 
had to come to the rescue again and bring corn from Kaisun 
and Sumaisat. "When Balaq heard that he was at Kaisun. 
he collected his forces and went to the river Singa between 
Kaisiin and Sumaisat. Baldwin, who did not know that 
Balaq was so near, kept the feast of the ascension at Kaisun 
and on the Tuesday they marched without any precautions. 
They reached the famous bridge of the Singa about one 
parasang away ; most of the cavalry were far off, indeed thev 
had not reached the river ; the kmg with a few attendants 
was ahead with the standard before him, when suddenlv 
Balaq’s ambushed troops sprang on him like twilight wolves 
from all sides, armed, equipped, howling for booty. They 
surrounded the king like a ring, capturing him. his sister's 
son, a handsome youth, and many others.^ IMany were 
killed. Balaq took the king to Gargar and tortured him till 
he surrendered the castle. Balaq occupied it and was satisfied. 

^ September, 1122. 

2 April, 1123. 
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The land was delivered from the thieves and brigands who 
infested it and robbed the poor ; there was peace in the land. 
It is said that Balaq would impale a Turk for taking a bit 
of meat from a poor man and he would not let any harm the 
Christians even by word. He put a garrison in Gargar and 
then took the king and the other prisoners to Castle Zaid 
to join Joscelyn and Galeran. Joscelyn had been captured 
in September, the news reached Edessa on the eve of the 
feast of the Cross, there was no procession that year, instead 
all was lamentation. In April on Whit-Tuesday Baldwin 
was taken. When leaving Castle Zaid, Balaq said to 
Joscel}Ti, “ I will bring the king to you, God willing.” So 
it was, six months later he joined them. 

A second time this year Balaq camped against Edessa, 
ruined the crops and gardens, and laid waste the land. Thence 
he went to Harran which surrendered, to Aleppo which also 
submitted, and then he invaded the Frank lands of Tell 
Bashir, Dalik. and ‘ezaz. He enslaved, plundered, swept 
away all the villages and sent them to his land. He captured 
Castle Mansur and the men of Khalat, doing great evil in 
Frank land that year. 

In August that year 1435 some twenty Armenian soldiers, 
who served in the strong fort named Between the Castles 
on the hill of Kaisiin, laid a plot with Godfrey Almuin and 
the queen. They went to Castle Zaid as poor soldiers, ten 
of them carrying grapes, fruit, and fowls. These pretended 
to be villagers wanting to complain of the steward who had 
done them wrong. The others stayed outside ready to join 
them when the work began. Those carrying loads went to 
the upper gate of the fort and told the porter the reason of 
their coming, to complain of the steward. They were told 
to wait between the gates w’hile the captain was told. He 
was giving a banqnet to the officers, wine was passing, and 
they were merry. Many of the guard were looking on, 
only two or three were with the porter in the gate. When 
the messenger went to the captain, those men took the swords 
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hanging between the gates, killed the porter and all whom 
they found, and called to their friends outside who joined 
them. They held the gate, rushed on the diners, and killed 
them all.^ They freed the prisoners, held the castle, and 
all the Armenians in the town who could joined them. As 
soon as the disaster was known, news was sent to Balaq in 
Aleppo. Turks came night and day from all sides and 
invested the castle closely so that none could go in or out. 
On the first night Joscelyn on foot with two or three others 
made bold to leave, broke through the encircluig ring, and 
escaped. He had promised the king not to rest till he had 
reached Jerusalem and brought an army to relieve them. 
He went by Kaisun, Tell Bashir, Antioch, to Jerusalem. 
All rejoiced that Baldwin and Galeran were released and the 
wealth piled up in Castle Zaid captured. When Balaq heard 
what had been done in liis strong fort, the capital of his 
kingdom, the treasury of his wealth, he started at once with 
his troops and reached Castle Zaid in four days, ten days 
after the disaster. He made a fierce attaek and set up great 
engines that battered the wall without ceasing even for 
a moment lest the Franks should come. In a few days thev 
made a breach in the wall and Balaq asked the garrison to 
surrender, promising to spare their lives, as he did not wish 
to assault the castle and destroy his honour. They battered 
another great tower over the water supply and razed it to 
the ground ; when this fell the besieged lost hope and Galeran 
came in person to ask Balaq’s word of honour to spare their 
lives. He gave it and they handed over the castle.^ Balaq 
entered, tortured the Armenians, and finally flayed them 
alive. The king and Galeran went back to their former 
prison. 

Joscelyn went to Jerusalem, collected an army, camped 
outside Aleppo on the hill Jawshan opposite the west gate 
for three days, and took tribute from them. He wanted to 

* August, 1123. 

“ 16th September, 1123. 
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relieve Castle Zaid but heard that Balaq had taken it and 
killed the Armenians. He destroyed the mosques on the 
hill where he camped, one called Dakka and one built for 
king Kudwan, cut down gardens and trees, and went away. 
A Muslim judge in Aleppo, Abu’l Hasan son of Khashshab, 
told the Christians to rebuild the two mosques. Two bishops 
were in the town, an orthodox Edessene Gregory or Samson, 
and a melkite. The church treasurers would not agree but 
said, “ We will not do this for we should open a door against 
ourselves that whenever a mosque is destroyed we must 
rebuild it out of church funds.” On the Friday at the judge’s 
order thousands of Muslims with carpenters and axes rushed 
to the churches ; to St. Jacob, broke the pulpit and the 
angels of the altar, defaced the pictures, made an opening 
in the south wall of the sanctuary, prayed there, and made 
it a mosque. The same with the Greek church of the 
Theotokos and also that of the Nestorians. They sacked the 
churches and the cells of the bishops. The melkite fled to 
Antioch, the orthodox to QaTat Ja‘bar. This was in 1435 
when Athanasius son of Kammare was patriarch. 

When he heard of Joscelyn’s movements Balaq hastily 
gathered his troops, camped near Mabbuj, and wasted the 
land which was not subject to him. Joscelyn prepared to 
fight, collected his troops with Godfrey Almuin, another 
Godfrey, and Mahi, met him near Mabbuj, and the battle 
began. Balaq was defeated, many of his soldiers perished, 
and he went back to Mabbuj meaning to pimish the citizens 
for not helping him. While fighting against Mabbuj he was 
struck by an arrow from the wall and died.^ They took him 
to Aleppo and buried him apart from the family of Ortuq. 

At the time of the events at Castle Zaid in 1435 some 
Franks called Venetians got together a great army, equipped 
many ships, and sailed the sea to Palestine under their king 
whose name was Dukus. They came to the coast of Tyre 
and Sidon and beached their ships. The Franks heard of 
* 6tli May, 1124. 
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tMs arrival so tlie patriarck of Jerusalem came to them for 
Baldwin the king was a prisoner. They besieged Tyre 
because it was populous, still belonged to the Muslims, and 
all who escaped from lands conquered by the Franks went 
to it. They attacked it from land and sea, fought against 
it with all kinds of weapons of war, and set up great engines 
which battered it night and day. They built two strong 
towers of wood, of seven storeys, each ten cubits high. They 
covered them with strong planks of damp oak that naphtha 
might have no effect on them. When finished they drew 
them near the wall. Now the city had not one wall but three 
with small walls outside them, and a deep moat between 
them. The walls were armed carefully and on them was 
a strong force with arms, and the men of Tyre fought valiantly. 
The siege lasted seven months, the walls were breached, 
the engines destroyed many towers, but the garrison were 
not shaken for they had food. They were in great distress 
when food ran short. Their Egyptian lord gave them no 
hope. They turned to the then governor of Damascus for 
him to help them and rule over them. The correspondence 
was by means of pigeons for there was no way for a man to 
go in or out. The governor of Damascus gathered a great 
army to help them and sent this message by a pigeon, “ On 
a certain day I am coming to relieve you with a great army, 
be strong, resist bravely, be not slack.” By God’s will the 
bird fell in the Frank camp. They read the message and 
wrote another in the opposite sense, “ You have written that 
we should come to your aid. We cannot come, have no 
troops to resist those assembled against you, and can give 
you no hope. Surrender the city, making sure of your lives.” 
They tied this to the bird and let it go. WTien the men of 
Tyre read this they lost hope as they had no food. (A tale 
about Alexander the Great is omitted.) 

They sent honourable citizens to the Dukus the chief of 
the Franks and the patriarch and begged that their lives 
might be spared. It was agreed that those who wished 
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might stay in the city and those who wished might go where 
they chose with their families, children, and property, being 
conveyed in peace and safety. They opened the gates and 
the Franks entered and took possession in July.^ Baldwin, 
Joscelyn (?), and Galeran were still prisoners. 

The release of Baldwin and the death of Galeran. (A title 
but no paragraph.) 

Bursld, whose defeat was recorded, saw in a dream in 
Mosul that eleven dogs rent him. When he woke he told 
his dream and was warned to be on his guard and not to go 
to prayers that day. He refused to omit the public prayer 
on Friday in the big mosque and as he went in by the door 
at midday, as is Muslim custom, eleven Ismailians surrounded 
him, pierced him with knives, and slew him.^ In Mosul and 
Assyria his son, who was also called Burski, succeeded him. 

The Franks assembled, king Baldwin, Saint Gilles of 
Tripoli, Joscelyn count of Edessa, and were joined by a 
Muslim exile, Dubais of Hilla and Irak. He had come to 
Antioch and was on the side of the Franks. With a great 
army they besieged Aleppo,® attacking it on all sides for 
nine months. The citizens were in great distress from famine 
and even ate unclean animals. After nine months when 
they were on the point of surrender, a message came that 
Bursuqi, governor of Assyria, had come to help them. Dubais 
proposed that he should be given an army to prevent Bursuqi 
from crossing the Euphrates till they had captured the town. 
The Franks were obstinate and would not take his advice. 
Bursuqi crossed the Euphrates, and boldly entered the town 
at night.* In the morning the citizens opened the gates, 
marched out with Bursuqi, and attacked the Franks, who 
moved away from the town, camped on the hill Jawshan, 
and ten days later moved off towards Antioch. Bursuqi 
followed them as far as Atharib (Tharib), cutting off stragglers. 


1 A.D. 1124. 

^ October, 1124. 


® November, 1126. 
* January, 1125. 
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and plundering the baggage. Bursuqi returned to Aleppo 
witb great joy. 

Bursuqi then besieged ‘ezaz, setting up engines to batter 
the wall night and day ; he made tunnels in the ground 
under the wall and harassed the garrison. WTien the Franks 
heard this they gathered in Antioch under Baldwin and 
Joscelyn but feared to come to the relief of the town because 
the Turkish army was very big. The garrison was in great 
straits, none could go in or out, but one man felt his zeal 
stirred to take the news of their distress to the king. They 
promised him a reward if he came back safe. He mounted 
a valiant horse, took a sword in his hand, and a pigeon in 
his breast, went through the gate like lightning, jumped 
over rank after rank of the infantry who watched the gate, 
leaped the ditch which had been dug round the place and 
crossed to the other side. The enemy sprang at him from all 
sides but could not stop him and he reached Antioch to give 
his message to the king. The Franks started to relieve 
‘ezaz, hoping in God. They sent a letter by the pigeon, 
“On a certain day we shall relieve you. Be strong and 
faint not.” The bird came down in the camp of the Turks 
who wrote a letter in the contrary sense under Joscelyn’s 
name, “ There is no hope from us, the king is engaged with 
the Egyptians who encompass him. Save your lives and 
surrender the fort.” When the garrison read this they were 
divided and said, “We will endure, lest there happen to us 
like the pigeon at Tyre ; perhaps it is a forged letter. Let 
us be strong ; endure as long as we can ; let us die and not 
surrender.” The Turks saw that their trick had failed, 
sent some of their baggage back to Aleppo to save it from 
the Franks, and sent spies to Antioch to know when the 
Franks moved. In a few days these reported that the Franks 
had started. The Turks sent all their stuff to Aleppo, set 
fire to the engines, and only the fighting men remained. 
The Franks stored their stuff at Cyrrhus, and left the hill for 
the big plain above Killiz. The Turks, on seeing the Franks, 

JKAS. JANUARY 1933 . 7 
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turned up and down, and were on the right and left of them. 
The Franks who were few passed between the Turks without 
fighting and camped where the Turkish camp had been. 
The Turks saw that they were few, took heart, and argued 
in this way. “ If they stop we can cut the roads and they 
will die of himger ; if they run it will be a sign of fear and 
we will pursue them.” The Franks put a sufiicient number 
of men in the castle with these instructions. “ We are going 
a little to the west where we and our horses can rest and get 
food and water. (There was none at ‘ezaz.) If the enemy 
pursue, watch them and, when all have come out of their 
places of concealment and they are in one body behind us, 
raise a sign of smoke on the castle. What God wishes will be.” 
The Franks moved at dawn on the road to Antioch and, when 
the Turks followed, pretended to flee. The Turks were 
encouraged, all their men who were in ambush showed them- 
selves, and pursued whole-heartedly. The smoke sign was 
raised on the castle. The king gave an order, the trumpets 
called, the royal standards were brought to the rear, and 
God was angry with the Turks, who fled losing two thousand 
slain.^ Only Bursuqi and a few others escaped though 
pursued to Aleppo. He went back to Mosul and died in 
Kahba (Kahbut) on the Euphrates.^ 

Kin g Baldwin fetched from Europe Bohemund son of 
Bohemund I of Antioch (after his release from captivity 
to Danishmand he had gone to his own land), betrothed 
him to his daughter, and made him governor of Antioch.® 
He fetched another young man of the count’s family Fuk,^ 
betrothed him to another daughter, and proclaimed him 
king in Jerusalem in his own lifetime. Tughtagin, lord of 
Damascus and Banyas, saw that he could not hold Banyas, 

* June, 1125. 

^ The historian confuses Aq-sunqur al- Bursuqi, the deliverer of Aleppo, 
whose murder in 1126 is related above, with his son Mas‘ud, who died 
at Rahba in 1127. 

= End of 1126. 

‘ Fulk. 
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for it was encircled by Christian territory, so gave it to Bakran 
an Ismaili. He accepted it, collected five hundred men, 
sent gifts to the Frank king, and offered him his allegiance^ 

Armenians, sons of Eafin, lords of Cilicia, opposed Ghazi 
son of Danishmand, their brigands plimdering his lands. 
Ghazi being a mighty prince started to conquer their land. 
Bohemund of Antioch who also suffered from them prepared 
to conquer Cilicia. 

When Bohemund of Antioch with his army invaded Cilicia, 
Ghazi invaded it from the other side, and at once the Frank 
and Turkish armies met — both had come to destroy the land.^ 
The Turks surrounded Bohemund and destroyed his army, 
not one escaping, and Bohemund, a noble youth, was slain. 
They took his head, skinned it for the fine hair on it, and sent 
the skin of his head with other fine things, shields, Frank 
spears, and saddles to the great sultan of Ispahan as gifts 
and presents of victory. Thus the two princes destroyed 
one another and the Armenians were set free. It is strange 
that Danishmand father of Ghazi destroyed the army of 
Bohemund the elder, father of this Bohemund, and took 
him captive, while his son Ghazi destroyed the army of this 
Bohemund and killed the youth the son. 

In 1442 (a.d. 1131) the great Turkish sultan of Ispahan 
died.^ There was a severe earthquake with many deaths in 
Khurasan. The caliph in Baghdad invested with sovereignty 
Ghazi son of Danishmand, lord of Cappadocia and Malatia, 
who was more powerful than all the Turkish princes in those 
parts. 

In this year Joscelyn of Edessa, who was advanced in years 
but did not rest from fighting, gathered an army to destroy 
a castle named Tell ‘arran between Aleppo and Mabbuj 
wherein dwelt robbers who wasted the country continually. 
He dug tunnels under it to make breaches in it, went down 

1 A.D. 1129. 

2 A.D. 1130. 

® Ghiydth ad Din. 
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to see them for himself, and a breach fell on him and buried 
him. When they dug him out he was at his last gasp so they 
carried him back to Tell Bashir, for his body was crushed 
and he was very ill. While he was ill, Ghazi gathered an 
army to invade the lands of the Armenians, the sons of 
Rafin. When Joscelyn heard this, he bade an army be 
collected and was carried on a sick bed to meet Ghazi who 
went back to his own land on hearing this news. Joscelyn 
reached Dalik, died, and was buried in the church there. ^ 
His son Joscelyn, a youth void of understanding, ruled after 
him. In this year also died Baldwin king of Jerusalem 
and his son-in-law Sir Fuk (Fulk of Anjou) reigned in his 
stead. As was said above he was made king in the lifetime 
of his father-in-law. In Antioch after Bohemund son of 
Bohemund ruled Pitabin son of Pitabin, of whom we said 
that his army was destroyed in Anatolia and he returned 
to his own land.^ 

In the east after the death of Bursuqi the younger in Rahba 
the great sultan appointed in 1443 (rightly a.d. 1127) Zangi 
son of Aqsunqur commander in the east. He was a companion 
of Buzan, who was mentioned before the coming of the 
Franks. Tutush Taj ul Muluk, that is Crown of the Lords, 
killed them.^ The sultan in Baghdad was Mas'iid, nephew 
of Sinjarshah the great, son of AbuT Fath Malikshah, who 
entered Syria in the days of Philartus the Domesticus and 
appointed Yaghi-Siyan (Yaghsiyan) to Antioch, Buzan to 
Edessa, and Tughtagin (Tughdakin) to Damascus. Sinjarshah 
was born to AbuT Fath of the great queen in Shigar which 
is Sinjar and so he got his name. At this time Mas‘ud nephew 
of Sinjarshah ruled the lands of Ispahan, Khurasan, Irak, 
Baghdad, and the whole district to the south-east. The 
lands of Assyria to the north-west were subject to him. 
In Mosul the government was by his authority, a commander 

1 A.D. 1131 . 

^ Raymond son of William of Poitou. 

^ A.D. 1094 . 
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who was called Atahek by the Turks ; he ruled all 
Mesopotamia, the north, Aleppo, and all Phcenicia. Then in 
Mosul were the famous Salah ud din, Nasr ud din, and 
Zain ud din ‘ali, Turks who had influence with the sultan. 
When Bursuqi died they held all authority in the east ; they (?) 
urged the sultan to appoint as commander Zangi son of 
Aqsunqur, ‘imad ud dm. This was done and he made Zangi 
commander over Assyria, all Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Phcenicia. He gave him the two young sons of the sultan 
Mas'ud to be lords of the lands and Zangi was their guardian. 
At this time died Mas'ud of Ispahan ; he was succeeded by 
his son Sulaimanshah in Hamadan.* 

^ Quite wTong. Mas'ud died in 1152, his brother Sulaimanshah did 
not succeed till 1159. 
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A Tablet in Kufic from Kufa 

By R. guest 
(PLATE I) 

rpHE tablet illustrated in Plate I was bought at Kufa 
and the seller declared that it had been discovered in 
the neighbourhood, a statement that can doubtless be accepted 
as true, for there would have been no inducement to bring 
such an object from a distance for sale at a place so stagnant 
as Kufa is now. As affording at least a fairly early example 
of Kufic writing coming from the birthplace of the script, 
it appears worth recording in the absence of other specimens, 
notwithstanding that it is not marked with a date. Mr. Gerald 
Eeitlinger, who acquired the tablet in 1931 when he was 
at Kufa for his exploration of Hira, has been so good as to 
supply the photograph for publication. 

The tablet is made of unbaked clay, and must have been 
produced by means of a mould. It is extremely fragile, 
crumbling at a slight touch, and it is surprising that so much 
of the delicate writing is preserved undamaged. Probably 
it was protected from injury by being buried and this suggests 
that it may have been made on purpose to put into a tomb 
or grave as an omen. 

The inscription contains the last forty-eight verses of the 
thirty-sixth chapter of the Qur’an. Nothing beyond the 
Qur’anic text can now be made out, but the last word legible 

(J^) leaves more space in the last line than is required for 
the conclusion of the chapter, so that the final verse was 
probably followed by three or four additional words. The 
portion of the chapter that appears is not likely to have been 
reproduced in full by itself, and it is probable, therefore, 
that the tablet in its original form was much larger and 
mcluded the entire chapter, or that it was one of a pair or 
series of tablets containing this and other chapters. 
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Only one trifling variant from the ordinary text of the 
Qur’an occurs : in line 16 VI of v. 60 is written for V jl. 

The defective script is used as a rule in words of the form 
thus (1. 14), (I- 22), (1. 23), for 

and but dASALj (1. 9) is written in 

full. which occurs twice (11. 3 and 21), is written 

each time without the final (_$, the last letter of the word 
ending precisely in the same way as that of in 1. 12. 

Words at the end of a line are broken anj’Tvhere, even the 
of the definite article being allowed to stand by itself. 
The writing tends to preserve a continuous horizontal 
hase line, but some letters, notably j, j, and j, are 

sometimes continued to the thickness of a stroke below the 
line, though at others they do not descend beneath the line. 
The letter (jf. when not initial is always open. The first 

stroke of etc., is carried down across the line, generally 
but not always. In (I- 14) the letter p* is identical 

with »ls, and in (j'_^,i5^(l. 22), consists of a single stroke 

slanting up to the left ; both these forms are unusual ones, 
worth noticing. 

M. Flury writes that having compared the Cairo tomb- 
stones and the inscription of the Khalif El Mahdi (a.h. 155) 
with the tablet, he is inclined to date it in the second half 
of the second century of the Hijra or the first half of the 
third century. He points out that the oldest Cairo inscrip- 
tion in relief is dated a.h. 211. He observes, however, 
that we do not know whether the evolution of the Kufic 
script was more or less parallel in the different provinces 
during the first centuries, and that it may be that at Kufa 
inscriptions in relief appeared at an earlier date than 
elsewhere. 
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The table below is intended to facilitate the reading of 
the inscription. It shows the first word or two of each 
line and the verse of chapter 36 of the Qur’an iu which they 
occur. 


Line 


V. 

Line. 


V. 

Line. 

1 


36 

11 


51 

21 

2 


38 

12 


52 

22 
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13 
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A Chinese Bronze Ritual Vessel 

By W. PERCEVAL VETTS and L. C. HOPKINS 
(PLATES II AND III) 

rpHE archaic Chinese bronze, which is the subject of this 
article, is in the collection of Captain the Hon. E. G. 
Spencer-Churchill. It belongs to the class called chiieh f|, 
which, among the ritual wine vessels, has the smallest capacity. 
A Chinese tradition assigns the origin of the peculiar shape to 
the form of a bird’s head, and some support for this view is 
derived from supposed pictograms which are accepted as 
having been used to write chiieh in archaic script. On the 
other hand, certain pottery vessels, found recently at 
Hsiao-t'un in Honan, the site of a late Yin capital, 

suggest a more plausible explanation. The place is famous 
as one where the inscribed bones first came to light about 
1899, and often afterwards it has been claimed as the source 
of many ancient objects offered for sale. 

Dr. Li Chi ^ the author of the theory, is the leader 
of expeditions which, since the autumn of 1928, have made 
several exploratory excavations on this site under the aegis 
of the Chinese National Research Institute of History and 
Philology, aided by the Freer Gallery. In a recent publica- 
tion of results,’ Dr. Li Chi describes pottery finds which 
he recognizes as prototypes of the chiieh. He traces 
progressive stages in the evolution, starting from a handled 
jug, with small spout and three short feet. The examples, 
reproduced in the Report with photographs, are copied here 
in outline, and the stages in the supposed evolutionary 
process are indicated by the order of the numbers 1 to 6. 
Fig. 1 shows side vdews and Fig. 2 views from above. It 
will be seen from the drawings that the series starts from 
a simple jug with small spout, large handle, and rudimentary 
feet. Compare the more perfect example in the collection 

^ ^ m ^ m n ^ {Preliminary Peports of Excavations at 
Anyang), part iii (1931), pp. 471 seq., figs. 9, 10, 13, 14. 
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of Herr Heinrich Hardt (Plate III). A neck is developed in 
2, and the feet become legs. In 3 the spout and legs have 
lengthened. No. 4 has a more constricted neck, a first step 
towards the development of a “ tail ”, wei opposite the 
spout. In No. 5 the final bronze has been almost reached : 
but note a vestige of the neck, and the addition of two 
capped uprights or columns, cliu ;g. The latter arise from the 





rim of the body. The bronze shown in No. 6 resembles the 
type in the Spencer-Churchill Collection — the spout and tail 
are fully developed, the handle is vestigial, the legs curve 
slightly outwards and are triangular in section, and the 
columns arise from the base of the spout. 

In height (8f inches) and form the piece under discussion 
is not unusual ; but it does present certain noteworthv 
features. Most striking are the signs of wear, proving that 
it must have been handled frequently during many centuries. 
The ornament in low relief on the outside of the body has 
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Pottery Jug, 3| inches high, from Ax-yang ; Hardt Collection, 

Berlin. 
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become obliterated except where protected by protuberances : 
the handle on one side and the bovine head, modelled in high 
relief, on the other. The worn area clearly shows the manner 
in which the vessel was habitually grasped, and offers objective 
evidence of a fact patent to an3'one who is familiar with the 
chiieh class. It is that the small loop handle fails to provide 
an effective means of holding the vessel. Surely this is an 
almost unanswerable argument in support of Dr. Li’s theor\’ 
that the chiieh is the outcome of an evolution which started 
from a plain pottery jug with a handle large enough to grasp. 



Fig. 2. 


In short, the loop at the side of the chiieh is merely a vestige 
inherited from the prototype. 

The decoration that remains shows unusually fine work- 
manship : the details are minute, well formed, and sharply 
defined. Though the design is approximately sj^mmetric, 
it has not been impressed with a die. There is e\ddence that 
the mould for the wax pattern was in two halves which joined 
along the median line of the spout and tail. The main 
motives on the handle side are two of the so-called t'ao-t‘ieh 
masks. On the opposite side a bovine head in partlj" rounded 
relief is the chief feature. Spirals, inclined to be squared. 
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chia chang shuai chiao che 
ts‘ung yu chu chang = the head of the family, who leads and 
instructs ; composed with yu, right hand raising the rod. 
But the Shuo Whis gloss or description of a father by the 
word meaning “carpenter’s square” did not satisfy Tuan 
Yii-ts'ai, who in his edition “corrects” the character to 
"P chu, big, gross. But the “correction” seems not very 
satisfying either, as a gloss on the word father. 

But when consulting the Shuo Whi for light on the con- 
struction or meaning of any character, we must bear in mind 
that its author Hsii Shen had nothing like the wealth of 
ancient materials of Bronze and Pottery, much less Bone 
and Tortoiseshell, that is available to modern investigators. 
Such archaic documents usually show a notable difference 
of aspect from the Lesser Seal. In this case the hand, if it 
grasps an object of wood at all, is holding a club, not a mere 
staff, and a club held by the thicker end of its tapering length, 
as our figure shows. Paternal discipline must have been 
strict indeed in those times, when the picture of a hand and 
club seemed a natural manner of suggesting a father. 

The truth seems to be that it is neither a staff nor a club 
that is represented, though it is less certain what the object is. 
But a very plausible conjecture is put forward by Lo Chen-yii 
in his Y.H.S.K.K.S., p. 30. There he writes, ip I ^ 

W that is, “ Hsii 
deciphers I as chang, a staff, but the inscriptions on 
archaic Bronzes are composed with ^ , which we may 
conjecture to depict (a hand) holding a torch ” (we must 
suppose Lo to refer to the complete archaic character |^). 
Lo's conjecture has this in its favour, that it includes the 
character jg chii, which whether alone, or else as part of some 
compound, appears as Hsii Shen’s gloss on the Lesser Seal 
form. Further, it throws light (as indeed a torch should do) 
on the explanatory phrase used by Hsii Shen, of “ the head 
of a family who leads and instructs ”, conceived under the 
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figure of one who “ lightens our darkness ” when following 
the stony path of education. 

4. Ting. This character, which represents a nail or tack, 
was adopted as the fourth of the Cycle of Ten Days. As 
such it and the other nine were used to mark, inadequately 
as it may seem to us, the Birthday of an individual, as though 
we might say “ A Wednesday’s child ”, and leave it at that. 
It is curious that the Lesser Seal and modern characters, 
giving a side-\’iew of the object, seem more natural than 
the mere rounded circle, oval, or square, picturing the head 
only of the nail, which are nearly always the form found 
on the most ancient Bronzes and on the Honan Relics. 

5. Ts‘e. There is no doubt about the identity of this 
character, nor about the significance of its construction. 
It depicts, as the Shuo Whi says, the slips of wood, one long 
and one short, with two horizontal strokes tjung them together. 
This alternation of longer and shorter tablets is not always 
closely observed even in the older examples. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, it is markedly insisted on, as in my 
Collection (H. 720), where we find |||||-. An interesting 

variation (occurring in a compound) is to be noticed in 
( Y.H.S.K. Hou Pien, J;, p. 23), where instead of two horizontal 
lines, or a narrow oval, the binding string or cord appears 
as a reversed S, and has the same relevance to the vertical 
lines here as has the double loop in ti, an archaic scription 
of the later ti, a younger brother, a word that, in that sense, 
was so hard for the ancient scribe to picture that he took 
refuge in a homophone ti (now written serial number, 
series), which he symbolized by the design of a thong wound 
round and round a halberd, ko. And this late, specialized, 
character ^ ti, series, is itself a camouflaged design, 
introducing an intrusive Yf chu, bamboo, “ and the same 
with intent to deceive.” 

^26. L. C. Hopkins. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


LES XESTORIENS EN CHINE APRES 845 

Nous connaissons aujourd’hui assez bien I’histoire des 
Nestoriens en Chine depuis 635 jusqu’a la persecution de 845, 
mais il faut arriver ensuite jusqu’aux Kin pour trouver 
a nouveau des chretiens sur le sol chinois. Un texte de 
Li T6-yu, non signale jusqu’ici, nous fait connaitre la presence 
a Tch’eng-tou d’un “ moine de Ta-ts’in ” (;^ ^ ft 

Ta-Ts’in seng), qui etait bon oculiste, mais ceci nous laisse 
encore dans la premiere moitie du IX*^ siecle. 

Dans un bref article du Bulletin de I'lnstitut des Hautes 
Etudes chinoises de Bruxelles, j’ai montre qu’un texte de 
Ngeou-yang Sieou s’appliquait peut-etre cependant a des 
Nestoriens qui auraient vecu a Canton dans la seconde 
moitie du XP siecle. En tout cas, deux textes me paraissent 
indiquer que le nom meme des monasteres nestoriens, a savoir 
Ta-Ts’in-sseu, “Temples du Ta-ts’in,” survecut assez 
longtemps. 

Du premier de ces textes, que je n’ai pas encore recherche 
autrement, je ne parle que par oui-dire : en decembre 1928, 
Mr. William Hung Hong Ye) m'a dit que, dans une 

poesie de Sou Che (1036-1101), il est question du Ta-Ts’in-sseu 
de Tcheou-tche (Chansi), oil Sou Che aurait dejeune. D’autre 
part, a la table du ch. 23 du ^ ^ ^ ^ King-to 

tck'ouan-teng lou, compile en 1006, on voit figurer, dans la 
lignee spirituelle du maitre du dhyana J] Tche-yuan, 
“ le maitre du dhyana ^ ^ Yen-pin du Ta-Ts’in-sseu de la 
capitale [= Singanfou] ” ^ ic M ^ ^ ^ M ^)- 

Presque certainement dans le premier cas, et surement dans 
le second, il s’agit d’anciens monasteres nestoriens qui avaient 
ete transformes en monasteres bouddhiques ; le bouddhisme 
refleurit en effet apres cette persecution de 845 dont le 
nestorianisme chinois ne s’est pas releve. Le cas pourrait 
ainsi etre analogue a celui de cet ancien monastere chretien 
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portant encore le nom en apparence caracteristique de 
-h # Che-tseu-sseu, “ Temple de la Croix,” qu’on a 
retrouve il y a quelques annees au Fang-chan, mais qui, des 
I’epoque mongole, et tout en gardant son nom de “ Temple 
de la Croix , etait devenu on redevenu un monastere 
bouddhique ; il y a toutefois quelque doute sur le sens et la 
date du nom de Che-tseu-sseu dans le cas du monastere 
du Fang-chan. 

Je public des a present ces indications provisoires, mais il 
faudra les reprendre plus en detail ; telles quelles, ce sont de 
premiers addenda a I’excellent livre de M. A. C. Moule, 
Christians in China before the year 1550. 

P. Peluot. 


THE NESTORLANS IN CHINA 

I. The -j- ^ Shih-tzu Ssti at Fang-Shan 

The very valuable and interesting note which precedes 
this, and of which Professor Pelliot has very kindly let me 
see the proofs, raises a rather curious question about the 

Christian ” monastery found by Mr. Harding and further 
examined by Sir R. Johnston in 1919 near Fang-shan. In 
his very carefully worded remarks about this monastery 
Professor Pelliot has made full and kind allowance for what 
he knew to be my views, or rather my doubts, on the subject. 
But even so his words this Christian Monastery which, 
in the Mongol dynasty and though it kept its name of ‘ Temple 
of the Cross , had become or become again a Buddhist 
monastery ) will form the text for the following notes. 

"t* ^ Shih-tzu “ Cross ’ was a known designation 
of Christian monasteries in the Mongol dynasty. 

2. There is as yet no positive evidence that the Fang-shan 
monastery was ever Christian. 

3. The two stones carved with crosses and a brief Syriac 
inscription look as if they might together have formed the 
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pedestal of a stele or jpei ; they certainly were not parts 
of a ^ ch‘uang. 

4. These stones were certainly not in their original positions 
when found, and they may have been imported from else- 
where. We actually read of the lamas in Mongolia using 
Christian gravestones carved with a cross for the repair of 
a monastery {Revue des Missions en Chine et an Congo, No. 26, 
Mars, 1891, p. 412). 

5. The title Shih-tzu ssu was not “ kept ” by the monastery, 
but granted to it by the Emperor in 1365. 

6. The title was granted when the monastery had been 
restored by the monk ^ Ching-shan in consequence 
of a vision which he had seen of a spirit who spoke ten words 
to him. 

7. The words shih tzu may mean “the ten 

character”, i.e. a Cross, or, quite as well, “ten characters.” 

8. The question then arises, was this monastery, which 
is certified as Buddhist in the tenth, fourteenth, and twentieth 
centuries, called by the Mongol Emperor “ Temple of the 
Cross ” or “ Temple of the Ten Characters ” ? 

9. Against the possibility that shih tzu may here mean “ ten 
characters ” rather than “ cross ” may be set the undoubted 
fact that two ancient stones carved with crosses were in the 
monastery in 1919, and the unimpressive and unrhythmical 
nature of the ten words spoken by the spirit. 

In 1919 there were in the monastery two inscriptions which 
have both been published in Le Bulletin Catholique de Pekin, 
No. 118, facing pp. 220, 221. The first is dated a.d. 960 
and records the restoration of the ^ ^ ^ Ch'ung sheng 
yiian, mentioning the survival of a stone cPuang. The second 
is dated 1365 and entitled ^ -f- ^ ^ f£ Ch‘ih tz'ii 

shih tzu ssii pei chi “ Kecord on a stele of the grant by order 
of (the title) shih tzii ssii The text describes how the 
monk Ching-shan found the monastery in ruins, but saw 
there still “ a stele and a ch‘uang “ At dusk he sat rapt 
m meditation before the ch‘uang when he saw opposite 
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him a spirit in a green robe, with a golden shield, blue kerchief, 
black shoes, a red face, and long beard, who spoke and said, 
‘ If you please to dwell here I will guard you.’ When he had 
finished speaking he disappeared, but (Ching-shan) saw again 
on the ancient ch‘uang the shih tzu shining one above another. 
Joyfully rising from meditation he instantly made a verse : 
It was with reason that I came to wander on this hill. In 
my meditation I met a spirit who spoke. The shih tzu 
shedding brightness appeared. Great is the good fortune of 
this place. He respectfully uttered an oath and said, ‘ I will 
completely restore the convent.’ ” 

The words roughly translated above are as follows ; — 

^ ^ m m r. m its? 

— m ^ m ^ ^ 

M JM ^ ffn m 1^ M a ili^ 

^ m it jffcfife^^ 


On p. 83 of my little book to which Professor Pelliot refers 
it is suggested that the hill Say-sou on which a cross was 
found is probably g il| Hsi shan. I have since seen an 
article by Fr. G. Arnaiz in which he shows that V. Ricci in 
the seventeenth century wrote ^ (Shih shan). Shih shan 
is a hill just outside the middle south gate of Ch'iian-chou 
apparently. It still seems to be possible that Ricci made 
a mistake and that Hsi shan is right. 

125 . 


II. The Christian Monument of Hsi-an Fu 

In the fourth volume of ^ ^ ^ Shih hsiieh nien pao 

(The History Annual) Mr. W. Hung Hung Yeh) 

discusses the evidence for the place where the famous Monu- 
ment was found. Havret contended that the place was in 
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the district of ^ Chou-chih ; Chinese authors say that 
it was at ^ Ch‘ang-an. It is flattering to find that 

]\Ir. Hung mentions my Christians in China, but when he 
says simply that I “ follow Havret ” 2 chu Hsia) he 

does bare justice to my words (p. 28), “ This appears to be 
the most probable account of the place of the discovery 
according to the best evidence hitherto published, though, 
as will be seen below, it is now very seriously called in 
question ” ; or to the footnotes in which I say that 
Professor Pelliot ‘ ‘ promises to show that the inscription 
was not found at Chou-chih but on the spot where it was 
set up in 1625 ”, and give in considerable detail the evidence 
on either side. To this evidence Mr. Hung adds nothing 
important, except the discovery of that monastery of Ta-ch‘in 
near Chou-chih which is mentioned by Professor Pelliot on 
p. 115 above. He makes a vigorous and lucid statement 
of the prima facie likelihood that the stone was found near 
the monastery where it was set up in 1625, outside the west 
gate of Hsi-an. Everything points to this conclusion, except 
the fact that the Jesuits, who must have known, say that it 
was found near Chou-chih. The repeated evidence of Trigault 
who was at Hsi-an, specifically charged to study the monu- 
ment, in the very year 1625 is specially impressive. And if 
the stone was found at Hsi-an, who could ever have thought 
of suggesting that it was found at Chou-chih ? Mr. Hung 
does not shirk this question, but his explanation will not 
easily be accepted. We now know, he argues, that there 
had been a Ta-ch‘in monastery at Chou-chih. Some learned 
native of that place, seeing the title Ta-ch‘in Monastery 
ifz M. ^ Ta-ch‘in ssii) on the monument at Hsi-an, where 
the name Ta-chfin was quite forgotten, may have said, 
“ This must have come from Chou-chih.” Assuming that 
the name of the Ta-ch‘in monastery was known at the end 
of the Ming dynasty — the notice of it in modern topographies 
seems to be purely antiquarian — ^is it likely that such a 
remark, if made, should have weighed against the contrary 
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evidence which would have been known to hundreds when 
Trigault was at Hsi-an ? I think that the existence of a 
Ta-ch‘in monastery on the Chung-nan mountains 

near Chou-chih would have impressed Havret very differently. 
The alternative guess, that the word which Trigault transcribed 
cheuche and took to be a place-name was intended by the 
speaker to be a common noun describing the nature of the 
situation, “foundation,” “monastery," “suburb,” or what 
not, is not dealt with by Mr. Hung. 

My own feeling is that while probability is immensely 
in favour of Hsi-an, the evidence as it stands supports 
Chou-chih, and that Mr. Hung has not yet proved his point. 

The most useful features of the article are the Chinese 
texts of the Chinese authors, especially those with reference 
to the Ta-ch‘in monastery at Chou-chih, and a few corrections. 
The most important of the latter is the restoration of 
M M ^ Ch'ien Ch‘ien-i (early seventeenth century) for 
^ Ch'ien Ta-hsin (late eighteenth century) as the 

author oi ^ ^ ^ Ckitig ckiao k‘ao (cf. Var. Sin., 12, pp. 48, 
66, 319, 394-6), which is included in ^ ^ Ym hsiieh chi, 
c. 44, fol. 11-13. This work seems to have been written after 
the publication of the inscription by Leo Li and Paul Hsii, 
and was first printed in 1664. 

For the Ta-ch‘in monastery at Chou-chih which, as 
Professor Pelliot has said, is possibly a fresh example of 
a Christian monastery surviving in name at least into the 
eleventh century, Mr. Hung gives these references : Chou chih 
hsien chih, 1925, c. 2, fol. 37 ; Su tung p‘o shih chi, 1913, 
c. 1, fol. 1^, c. 23, fol. 4. [ed. Ssu pu ts‘ung k‘an, vol. 1, 
fol. 7r°, c. 1 , fol. lr°, 5r°, c. 5, fol. 5 — 8.] 

The Shih hsiieh nien pao reached me through the kindness 
of Sir James Stewart Lockhart at the end of October, when 
Professor Pelliot’s note was already in print. 

12S. A. C. Moule. 
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THE HISTOKY OF EEINDEEE BEEEDING 

The Norwegian Institute for Comparative Eesearch in 
Human Culture has, for almost a decade, undertaken 
the task of making a thorough investigation into Arctic 
culture. Within the Arctic region of culture it is perhaps . 
chiefly reindeer breeding which attracts attention, conse- 
quently the Institute has considered it an object of importance 
to study this question. Moreover, it appears that reindeer 
breeding has not yet been investigated thoroughly enough 
to make a successful study of its origin possible ; consequently, 
the Institute has undertaken to promote the printing of 
reliable material about the same. And although research has 
chiefly been concentrated on the Lapp reindeer breeding in 
Fennoscandia, it appears that already at the present stage of 
investigation it has been considered important to direct 
attention to the reindeer breeding of the Samoyed. The 
publication by the Institute of Dr. Lehtisalo’s work : Beitrdge 
zur Kenntnis der Renntierzucht bei den yurahsamojeden, Oslo, 
1932, 180 pages +32 illustrations, is evidently a result of this 
plan. 

Already in the Journal de la Soc. Finno-Ougrienne, 30 
(1913), the well-known Lappologue, K. B. Wiklund, from 
Upsala, published a paper, ‘‘ Frageschema fiir die erforschung 
des rentier-nomadismus,’’ revised by experts, by the help of 
which it was hoped that new material might be collected 
concerning the question, even then momentous, about the 
origin of reindeer breeding. A number of vears ago. 
Professor K. Nielsen, Oslo, in collaboration with Wiklund, 
drew up a detailed schedule of questions for the Norwegian 
Institute, which schedule contains over two hundred questions 
on the subject. The scheme of Lehtisalo's book is founded on 
this schedule — only issued in t}q)ed copies — and the same 
schedule was also used when some tundra Yurak material 
was noted down. In this connection we point out that the 
Russians have also begun to take interest in collecting notes 
on this subject. Professor P. A. Griiner has in Trudy 
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SibirsJcogo V eterinarnogo Instituta viii, Omsk, 1927, published 
a comprehensive programme for the study of reindeer 
breeding, containing 260 questions. 

The book treats of material about Yurak-Samoyed reindeer 
breeding collected by the author, partly on the spot in North 
Kussia and Western Siberia. It is of special interest because 
the Samoyed are eastern neighbours of the Lapp and because 
the Yurak-Samoyed possessed the most extensive reindeer 
breeding among the Samoyed. Before the Great War they 
possessed at least 300,000 reindeer. Moreover, the reindeer 
breeding of the Samoyed is of special interest, because many 
authors have assumed that this, one of the chief among Arctic 
cultures, actually originated among the Samoyed. 

The first part of the book, over fifty pages, consists of 
a comprehensive list of the Yurak reindeer breeding 
terminology. The list is made up not in an alphabetical 
order, but the words are grouped with a view to facts and 
objects. But thanks to the schedule of questions which 
was applied, the list has been made comprehensible. Although 
a most elaborate transcription has been applied, the use of 
the list is facilitated for the ethnographers by the fact 
that the words of reference appear in a less elaborate 
transcription. This way of facilitating the use of the words 
contained in the list for non-professionals is a circumstance 
worthy of note, as it often happens that people, not versed 
in phonetic transcription, are not able to decipher transcrip- 
tions if too elaborate. 

The terminology of the book is of special importance, 
as by the help of the same one ought, by an intimate study 
thereof, to be able to find out, among other things, whether 
the Lapp and the Samoyed had any contact with each other 
during an earlier period in connection with reindeer breeding. 
In the absence of written documents it is perhaps only through 
the language that one can discover relics to explain the 
connection between the reindeer breeding of these tribes. 
A superficial survey of the list seems to prove that, in spite of 
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the geographical neighbourhood, no close points of contact 
seem to exist in this respect between the Lapp and the 
Samoyed. But as traces of a contact between the tribes 
almost always become manifest in the languages, in case 
the contact should have existed, it is probable that we cannot 
here imagine such a contact. It is not permissible to assume 
that, if the Lapp and the Samoyed lived in the neighbourhood 
of each other, the contact was of an altogether superficial 
character, as for instance with that of the Tungus, who during 
centuries lived in Siberia, practically isolated in the midst 
of other tribes, in such a manner that only rare traces of their 
contact could become manifest in their language or in their 
cultures. From the point of view of loan word investigation 
this example is moreover specially notable and instructive. 

Earlier it has been pointed out that there is a resemblance 
between, for instance, Yur. Sam. yuttii “ a kind of sledge ”, 
and some Finno-Ugrian words. These words I look upon as 
loan words from times far back. They seem to prove that 
references to reindeer breeding in the Finno-Ugrian and 
Samoyed languages seem to have a common ancestor as 
though they had been borrowed — perhaps a couple of 
thousand years ago — while in a primitive stage, by one of 
the group of tribes from the other. Meanwhile it is still too 
early to pronounce the opinion that loans from the Samoyed 
quarter were possible. In any case reindeer breeding has 
since developed independently, both among the Lapp and 
the Samoyed. 

The second part — over a hundred pages — contains notes to 
the list of terminologv'. This part is of interest owing to the 
fact that the material is abundant and partly new, and, no 
doubt, reliable, as most of it was collected on the spot. 
A circumstance adding further interest to these notes — ■ 
although they are only intended to be descriptive — is, that 
they have been augmented by a great deal of information, 
gamed from Eussian sources, though hard of access, owing 
to the events of recent vears. 
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The interesting illustrations are to a great extent new and 
good. Among those we specially note number 12, the descrip- 
tion on page 111 of a shed where the reindeer of the forest 
Yurak are kept during the worst gnat time, and where they 
are protected by the lighting of fires, which produce 
dense smoke. This custom was earlier observed in Siberia 
among the Ostyak near Beresov. I have also noticed similar 
sheds among the Yenisei-Ostyak and the Ostyak-Samoyed 
on the Tas. Meanwhile, this kind of protection can only be 
used when reindeer herds are not too great. 

The book, like all the books of the Institute, is well produced, 
and both the Institute and the author are to be congratulated 
on its appearance. Through it we have made a great stride 
towards the unravelling of the question of the origin of 
reindeer breeding. 

116 . Kai Donner. 


ONE ASPECT OF STRESS IN URDU AND HINDI 

The problem of stress in Urdu and Hindi sometimes seems 
insoluble. IVhen an Indian, whose native language is Urdu 
or some dialect of Hindi, speaks English we feel that he stresses 
the wrong words of a sentence and the wrong syllables of 
words. He appears to us to say [Afiradamik] for [^Eeka'demik] ; 
['biganiq] for [bi'giniq] ; Paessosjejn] for [g'sousi'eijn]. But, 
apart from the mere shifting of stresses, the nature of the 
stress and his conception of it appear to be different 
from ours. 

My impression is : — 

(i) That stress in the languages mentioned is not wholly 
unlike that of English, but 

(ii) that it is weaker, a stressed syllable closely 
resembling an unstressed one, and 

(iii) that stressed vowels differ very little from unstressed 
vowels. 
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The facts in (ii) and (iii) account for the difficulty which 
English speakers have in hearing the stress. We have all our 
lives been accustomed to strong stress associated with special 
forms of vowels. Our dictionaries mark it. Speakers of 
Urdu and Hindi, on the other hand, are used to weak stress 
and give little or no thought to it ; none of their dictionaries 
mark it. Consequently they are not in the habit of recognizing 
it, and I feel sure that when questioned they often make wrong 
statements about it. 

Thus I have sometimes been told by them that words like 
mahahnd, bhdrdhia, nidhak, bhdrdk, have the stress on the 
second syllable, whereas I am eonvinced that it is on the first. 
They say, too, sometimes that bdhd. flowed, and band, was 
made, have the same stress as bdhd, having caused to flow, 
and band, having caused to make. I feel that the former are 
['baha, 'bAna], and the latter [bAffia, bAffia]. Is there any proof 
either way 1 (It is necessary to add that Indians diSer from 
one another in their judgment on these stresses ; there is 
plenty of support for my view.) 

The effect of h on short vowels in Urdu furnishes, if not 
a proof, at least a strong argument. I have frequently stated 
that stressed dh followed by a consonant or e or c is pronounced 
[aeh], while unstressed dh is [ah] or [ah]. 

(1) Let us take mahaknd and mahak. According to the rule 
just given, the first vowel will be [ae] if the stress is on the first 
syllable and [a] if it is on the second. Similarly bahalnd. 
tahalnd, will begin with bae and tae or bA and tA, according to 
whether the stress is on the first or second syllable. Now, in 
all these words the first vowel is [ae] not [a] ; it follows 
therefore that the stress is on the first svllable. 

(2) Again, the first vowel of the combination dhd in Urdii 
is [a] when the stress is on the first syllable and [a] or even [a] 
when the second syllable is stressed. Let us take the two words 
written bdhd ; we find [baha], flowed, and [bAha], having caused 
to flow. By the rule stated the stress of the former is on the 
first syllable, and of the latter on the second. 
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(3) Two other words, both written mahallo. In 
Psalms xlviu. 3, occurs the phrase (shahr) Tee mahallo rne, 
which means either “ in the palaces of the city ” or “in the 
various sections of the city To get the first meaning we 
must pronounce [maehlo], to get the second [mAhAllo] ; this 
implies that in the former the stress is on the first syllable, 
in the latter on the second. The singular of the first word 
is mahall, the correct pronunciation of which is [maehlj or 
['msehel] ; a few people incorrectly say [mA^hAl] or [mhAl]. 

(4) One more example, bahar sahar is pronounced [bA'hAr 
'sffihEr]. 

We may say to ourselves ; “ Perhaps stress is not connected 
with the two pronunciations of ah. Is it not possible that 
bahar sahar is pronounced [dbAhAr sseTier], and not [bA'hAr 
'saeher] ? ” It may be possible, but I am sure it is not the 
case. At any rate no explanation dissociating the two 
pronunciations from stress has ever been given. 

An interesting corroboration is furnished by Panjabi. In 
that language we get the low rising tone when h precedes, and 
the high falling tone when it follows, a stressed vowel. For 
bahar sahar a Panjabi would say [b9'‘Ar sse’r], showing that he 
feels the stress as I have stated it. The same holds of the other 
examples given. 

We may perhaps be permitted to conclude that in a matter 
like this the evidence of trained English ears can be trusted 
to a very considerable extent. 

130 . 


T. Grahame Bailey. 
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An-Nasi’ (Koean 9, 37) in dee Islamischen Teadition. 

By Axel Mobeeg. 10 x 6f, pp. 64. Lund : C. W. K. 

Gleerup ; Leipzig : Harrassowitz, 1931. 

On the title page is the quotation “ Muslim scholars did not 
understand intercalation ”. The pamphlet is an elaborate 
proof of this statement by Wellhausen. Tabari's commentary 
gives eleven traditions about this word, explaining it to mean 
“ postponement ” or “ transference of holiness ”, though 
a connection with the root “ to forget ” is suggested. A care- 
ful study of some of these traditions shows that some system 
of intercalation lies behind the surface. The same result 
is reached by a study of the various forms of the proclamation 
made at the festival concerning the “ holiness ” of Muharram. 
Al-Biriini, following Abu Ma'shar Ja'far b. Muhammad 
al-Balkhi (died 272-885), and Fakhr ud Din ar-Razi are the 
only scholars who understood the meaning of intercalation, 
and their views were not accepted. 

The author points out that the text of some of the traditions 
in Tabari is in disorder. He seems to have missed one case 
of this. He translates : “three : Abu Thumama Safwan b. 
Umayya, one of the Banu Fuqaim b. al-Harith, further one 
of the Banu Kinana.’’ “ Further ” usually introduces 
a second tribal name of a person already named. Al-Biruni 
says that Abu Thumama (he calls him Junada) belonged to 
Fuqaim b. ‘adi, a sub-tribe of Kinana. So it is highly 
probable that something has fallen out of the tradition and 
though three men are spoken of only one is named. 

The conclusion reached is that it is impossible to know what 
meaning Muhammad attached to an-nasV . it may have been 
intercalation or intercalary month. The words ‘ ‘ to make good 
the number of months ” are equally hard to interpret. 

NasV is said to mean “ added ”, especially “ milk to which 
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water has been added”, while nasu’ means “a pregnant 
woman ”, forming a striking parallel to the Hebrew ‘ibbur 
which means both “ intercalation ” and “ pregnancy ”. 
Then some traditions make out nasi to be a man ; this 
has been connected with nasi’ who was head of the committee 
of the Sanhedrin which fixed the intercalation. 

Qalammas (v.l. qalanbas) also appears as the name or title 
of the man who announced the intercalation. It has been 
proposed to derive this from calendas. 

A later age forgot the word nasi’ and borrowed the Aramaic 
kabisa. 

434. A. S. Teitton. 


Studien zue Geschichte dee Alteeen Aeabischen 

Fuestenspiegel. By G. Richtee. 9 x 5f, pp. viii + 115. 

Leipzig : Heinrichs, 1932. RM. 12. 

The problem tackled in this pamphlet is a purely literary 
one, the origin of the Arabic 3Iirror for Magistrates ; the 
subject matter and philosophical basis are mentioned only 
incidentally. The matter appears first as part of the general 
matter of ethics and gradually separates itself to appear 
in independent books. Ibnu T-MuqafFa‘ is the first writer 
to treat this matter, but it has not yet become separate. In 
his adab al-lcabir it is still part of ethics and in Kalila wa 
Dimna it is combined with a story. Ibnu Qutaiba wrote 
a Mirror which is presumably more or less the same as the 
first book of his ' U yun al-Akhbdr. Curiously Dr. Richter does 
not mention the third book. The Kitdb al-Tdj, whether by 
al-Jahiz or not, is definitely a Mirror though it does not depend 
directly on Ibnu Qutaiba. Ibnu ‘Abd Rabbihi included two 
chapters on this matter in the ‘Iqd al-Farid, and in these 
sections, at least, he does not plagiarize from Ibnu Qutaiba 
though they have some material in common. Other works 
of the same nature are those entitled Al-mahdsin wal niasdwi 
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in which the title originally meant good and bad traits of 
character. Another branch of this literature is best 
exemplified by the letter of Tahir ibnu T-Husain on the Art 
of Government. Among later writers Ghazzali composed 
a Mirror wherein the prince approximates to a Sufi. 

In the early stages there is very little Greek influence ; a few 
tales about Alexander, both the king and the Muslim saint, 
point morals. Naturally Iranian influence is strong. The 
Arabic writers used a history book, the lives of the kings, 
probably the Khiidayndmah which Ibnu ''1-Muqafia‘ translated, 
also a book very like the Arab adab books, which may have 
been called the Ay'mndrmh, and a Book of the Crown. The 
Arabic Mirror followed the lines laid down by the Iranian 
though it was enriched by examples from Muslim history 
and brought into line with religion. 

Dr. Richter argues that Ibnu T-Muqaffa‘. as a former 
Manichee, had an agnostic purpose in writing. Burzoe’s 
introduction to Kalila tea Dimna is his work and is opposed 
to Islam by its insistence on the difficulty of finding the true 
religion. The story of Dimna’s trial is amoral for all the 
emphasis is laid on his successful defence while his punishment 
is barely mentioned, hinting that moral law does not exist. 
Dr. Richter ignores the fact that Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa‘ was trans- 
lating the books that lay nearest to him, those in his mother 
tongue. One idea bore no fruit. Ibnu ’1-Muqaffa' insists 
on the importance of the prince having faithful friends. 
Friendship fills Kalila loa Dimna. Dr. Richter finds here 
a reflexion of the band of Zindiq poets who filled the good 
people of Basra with shocked wonder, an association that was 
followed later by the Brethren of Purity, and, one might 
add, by all the secret societies that made the Muslim world 
ferment. But this was not to be : the prince became an 
autocrat surrounded by slaves. 

One would suggest that Bishr ibnu ’1-Mu‘tamid, who trans- 
lated Kalila wa Dimna into verse, was ibnu ’1-Mu‘tamir, 
the theologian and poet. 

JRAS. JANCAEY 1933. 


9 
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This is a very useful piece of work ; one regrets that the 
first few pages are written in the worst German style, involved 
and pretentious. 

600. A. S. Tritton. 


The Influence of Islam. By Kev. E. J. Bolus. x 5^, 

pp. 199. London : Lincoln Williams, 1932. 10s. fid. net. 

The author of this book seems to have had two objects 
in mind, first, to show that Muhammad was a very inferior 
prophet, and second, to show up the defects of Islam. In the 
same book he judges the prophet by an absolute standard 
and the religion that bears his name by a relative, historical 
standard. There may be a place for a criticism of Muhammad 
showing how impossible it is for a Christian to accept him 
as a prophet, but that should be kept separate from a historical 
study of the religion he founded. It is quite easy to condemn a 
religion, to pillory the nations of Europe for their jealousy and 
fear of each other, for the tariff walls that divide Christian 
brothers, the vices that are rife, the ostentatious luxury 
that is content to exist side by side with poverty, and the 
incompatible promises made by England about S3Tia to the 
French and the Arabs. If any Muslim troubles to read this 
book it will provoke a rejoinder like those called forth by 
Mother India. It is a pity to have to use strong language, 
for much in the book is true, much that ought to be said, 
but it is to be feared that it is said in the wrong way, so that 
it will produce only anger and not searchings of heart. In 
places the use of slang jars. 

To point out a few mistakes. It is an unwarranted inference 
to say that the man who recited the sura of the Cow was killed 
by the prophet, the text says that he was killed by God 
(p. 12). A Christian is not an infidel and many Muslims 
married Christian women (p. 43). It is true that a non- 
Muslim cannot inherit from a Muslim (p. 128),but also a Muslim 
cannot inherit from a non-Muslim. The restrictions placed 
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on the Zoroastrians in Persia were similar to those suffered 
by dhimmis in other Muslim lands. The idea that Mihrdb 
comes from the same root as the word for war is absurd 
(p. 158). The author has evidently not heard Wellhausen’s 
remark, “ Muslims swear by everjdhing except the beard 
of the prophet.” 

This book will only annoy a Muslim and is not accurate 
enough for a Christian. 

643 . A. S. Trittox. 


Imperial Farmaxs. By K. M. Jhaveri. Girgaum Post, 
Bombay 4. 

Few names are better known in Bombay and Gujarat 
than that of Mr. Jhaveri. For long judge of the Small Cause 
Court, he has officiated on the High Court Bench. His name, 
however, will probably be longer remembered as the learned 
author of that admirable work Milestones of Gujarati 
Literature. 

The book before us. Imperial Farmans, is a collection of 
the grants bestowed on the descendants of Vithaleshwara, 
the famous son of the still more renowned Shri Walla- 
bhacharya. The originals were written in Persian, but 
Mr. Jhaveri has given us translations in Gujarati and English. 

Shri Wallabhacharya, the founder of the Vaislmava religion, 
left two sons, Shri Gopinatha and Vithaleshwara. The elder 
brother and his son Purshottama died while Vithaleshwara 
was still in his twenties ; these deaths left Vithaleshwara his 
father’s recognized representative and he began the life of 
an itinerant preacher. His father came from Charanata, 
near Allahabad, but in his old age he settled at Adel. 
Vithaleshwara left Adel and paid a series of visits to Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, and Dwarka and spread everywhere the doctrines 
of Vaishnavism. 

Vithaleshwara took up a more permanent residence at 
Gada, believed to be the site of the modern Jubbulpore. There 
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he met a Brahman called Brahmadasa, to whom Vithalesh- 
wara gave his blessing and a waistcoat. One or other or 
perhaps both gifts brought the recipient good fortime. 
Brahmadasa went to Delhi, won the favour of the emperor 
Akbar, and passed into legend as the wise and witty Raja 
Birbal. 

Gadha was then a small independent state ; but it was 
conquered by the imperial general Asaf Khan. Its queen 
Durgawati, who had befriended Vithaleshwara, lost her life 
in its defence. Vithaleshwara, .sorrowing at the death of his 
benefactress, migrated to Prayag (Allahabad) and afterwards 
to Gokula. Here he settled. Thence Akbar invited him to 
elucidate the nature of the Supreme Being. This difficult 
task he performed so successfully that the emperor granted 
to him the villages of Gokula and Jatipura. 

Vithaleshwara was twnce married, and although he led 
the simple life of an anchorite, he could defend himself when 
imposed upon. Certain Bengali Vaishnavas were detected 
in the practice of stealing the gifts made by rich Gujaratis 
to the Gosamis of Brindawan. With the help of Raja Birbal 
he expelled them from the shrine there and burnt their huts 
over their heads. 

Shri Vithaleshwara’s greatest literary work was the 
Vidhanmandana ; but he also wrote the Sadhan Deepaka 
and collected the texts of Wallabhacharya’s works. Lastly, 
he was an excellent musician and wrote a number of religious 
songs, still in use in Vaishnava temples. Of these the Mangal, 
Mangal is sung daily at dawn. Vithaleshwara lived to over 
seventy, when he died of fever, leaving a large family, who 
faithfully carried on his tradition of holiness and good works. 
To-day his chief descendant is the Tikayat Maharaj of 
Nathdwar in Mewar. 

Here we must say good-bye to Mr. Jhaveri, congratulating 
him on a book full of interest and scholarly learning. 

613. Charles A. Kincaid. 
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The Phonetics of Japanese Language with eefeeence 

TO Japanese Sceipt. By P. M. Suski. Cap. 8vo. pp. 122. 

The Science Society, Los Angeles, U.S.A, London Agents ; 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trubner, Trench & Co. 

Although this modest little volume has for primary purpose 
the study of Japanese phonetics, it contains in addition 
in a compendious and convenient form a certain amount 
of general information regarding the ideographs which should 
be of interest and value to the student starting the study of 
Japanese. This is particularly the case with the first seven 
chapters, in which the author discusses, among other things, 
the double function which the ideograph originally filled, 
first as an ordinary word with a specific meaning and secondly, 
and simultaneously, as a phonetic pure and simple. How 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory an instrument it proved in the 
latter capacity the reader can judge for himself from the few 
examples given on page 44 ; nevertheless it continued to 
be so used until the commencement of the ninth 
century, when the famous Japanese scholar Kobo Daishi, 
or Kukai, as he is frequently called, devised a substitute 
in the shape of the Hiragana syllabary, which is composed 
of ideographs written practically in a form of shorthand. 
From this again was derived later the still simpler Katahina. 
To these two syllabaries and to the Jtomaji the author devotes 
three useful and interesting chapters. The Bcmiaji, or method 
of transliterating Japanese words into Roman characters, was 
introduced into Japan in the early seventies of last century by 
Dr. Hepburn, an American missionary, and what is called the 
“ Hepburn system ” is still in general use. But, notwith- 
standing its simplicity and the commonsense principles 
on which it is based, it has never become the official standard, 
with the result that ever since its introduction it has had 
to contend for popular favour with a multitude of rival 
forms of transliteration, most of them pedantic and some 
fantastic as well. 

The discussion of phonetic problems starts with the tenth 
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chapter, and this and the succeeding sections of the book 
are devoted almost entirely to such questions as the 
pronunciation of Japanese vowels and consonants, accents 
and stresses, and difficulties of Japanese orthography. 
The author’s explanations are full and very painstaking ; 
but he can hardly be said to add much new information 
of material importance to that already at the disposal 
of the student in the works of Chamberlain (cf. cap. 2 of the 
Handbook of Colloquial Japanese), Lange (cf. the intro- 
ductory chapter in the Textbook of Colloquial Japanese), 
or other scholars. Briefly stated, Japanese vowels are sounded 
as in Italian, consonants approximately as in English, tonic 
accent hardly exists, and rhetorical accent is slight. 

The book is well and clearly printed, with the possible 
exception of the Hentaigana on pp. 46, 47, and 48, which might 
with advantage have been in slightly larger type ; but it 
contains many errata, and the author would have been well 
advised to ask some English or American friend to revise his 
manuscript before it went to the printer. 

617 . H. P.\RLETT. 


Hobogirin : Dictionnaire Encyclopedique du Boud- 
DHISME d’aPRES LES SOURCES ChINOISES ET JaPONAISES. 
Fascicule Annexe : Tables du Taisho Issaikyo. 4to, 
pp. 202. Tokrv’o : Maison Franco-Japonaise, 1931. 

The first two numbers of this important work, edited by 
Messrs. S. Levi, J. Takakusu, and P. Demieville, appeared 
in 1929 and 1930 respectively. The articles, arranged in 
European alphabetical order, have temporarily been inter- 
rupted at “ Bussokuseki ”, i.e. stone bearing the Buddha-foot- 
print, for the issue of a number containing these '‘Tables”. 
This publication was from the beginning according to plan ; 
save that it was to have followed next after the first, not the 
second fascicule. The Taisho Issaikyo, or Buddhist Canon of 
the Taisho era, was published at Tokyo between 1924 and 1929, 
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under the direction of Messrs. Takakusu and K. Watanabe, 
an edition amounting to some 55,000 pages. And these 
“Tables” are intended to be a guide to those consulting the 
articles of the Hobogirin. They are five in number, and are 
entitled : Works in the Taisho Issaikyo in numerical order ; 
authors (this would seem to involve some bold guessing) 
and translators (Chinese and Japanese) ; the Chinese “ initial 
characters ” of both of these and of the works : Sanskrit 
and Pali titles, and chronological tables referring to China and 
Japan. A misplacement of columns mars the foimth table. 

The work is mainly in Japanese, in both native and roman 
letter ; general expositions are in French. The compilation 
of the Tables is the work of MM. Hasuzawa and Akamatsu, 
and of Mile. Hayashi. To Far-Eastern students consulting 
the Hobogirin articles they are doubtless a desideratum. 
560 . C. A. F. Rhys D.-vvids. 


Atlantis und der Libi-Athiopische Kulturkreis. Von 
Dr. Joseph Karst, Professor an der Universitat 
Strassburg. 9^ X pp. v 115. Heidelberg : Carl 
Winter, 1931. Mk. 5.60. 

Most people think of the Atlantis as having been a large 
island situated in the Atlantic ocean, and now often regarded 
as being “lost”, though the best authorities regard this 
island as being altogether legendary. As the author of this 
work shows, the descriptions place Atlantis in many districts, 
extending from the Mediterranean coastlands as far east as 
India. The author tells us — and he is undoubtedly right 
in making this statement — that there was both an eastern 
and a western Atlantis, hence its wide extent. In support 
of this, he points out that the Numidian-Mauretanian district 
of northern Africa was at one time regarded as an island. This 
naturally shows that at the time when the legend of the 
Atlantis prevailed, navigators had not been able to explore 
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the seas in the immediate neighbourhood of the classic East, 
and that those who had gone far enough to be able to 
form an opinion were either not able to make their views 
known to the learned world of their time, or, if they had com- 
municated their discoveries, they were not believed. Fact 
and romance — ^perhaps also invention — ^are responsible for the 
wild theories which have given rise to so much controversy. 

It is difficult to examine and test all the arguments brought 
forward by Dr. Karst to prove his point, the amount of 
material and the number of the references being too great. 
In the chapter headed Panchaia, however, he refers to the 
identification of this “euhemerous island ” by H. Brunnhofer 
with Bengal, to the division of the Panchaians into 
three castes — priests and artisans, agriculturalists, warriors 
and shepherds. In opposition to this far-Asian identification 
comes that which identifies it with Arabia Felix, the 
'• incense "-land, and the land of the phoenix, who carried 
her nest to the city of the sun in Panachaia. The proofs of 
this identification are numerous. It was simply owing to the 
identification of this tract with Arabia Felix that it came to 
include the Indo-Persian tract and the intervening lands. 
This included the Persian Gulf, and also, therefore, the 
Babylonian district, with its Heliopolis, Sippar of the sun- 
god — -Larsa, it may be noted, was also a centre of solar worship. 
This city played a special part as a centre of worship as 
prototype and original of the city of the phcenix. In the word 
given for “ incense ”, XL^avos, he sees the Hebrew lebonah 
and the Assyro-Babylonian lubanu. This he indicates as 
a folk-etymology based upon the Erythrean-Asiatic Libya. 

Among the linguistic comparisons is the Galla-Kushite 
works, worki, “gold,” from an older = Sumerian 

guski(n ) — I have found the nearer form kusku, without the 
final n — ^Armenian oski, iioski, “ gold,” = Finnish vaski, 
“ copper,” “ brass.” Arian Indian influence in Mesopotamia- 
Syria as well as in Egypt made itself felt. God Assur = 
Sanscrit Arian Asura, wherewith the Egyptian sun-god Osiris 
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(Sans, surya, sun '’) is connected — (also) Ind. Ka 9 yapa = 
Canaanitish Kassiopea. It is to be noted, however, that 
Merodach was also a sun-god, and bore also the name of 
Asari. The name of the Assyrian god Assur seems rather to 
have been connected with that of Ansar, “ the host of heaven, ’ 
though later identified with Merodach. 

But he finds manv linguistic affimties, and brings forward 
manv interesting comparisons. He is of opinion that the 
Egyptian land of incense and mjTrh cannot be the Syro- 
Phcenician tract, but is Fun-tv in the land of Punt, the writing 
of which suggests a folk-etymology for P’nhw, which, properly 
vocalized, points to the southern Puntish tract as Panchaia. 
The confirmatory comparisons in the place-names in the 
district of the Persian Gulf are numerous. 

The third chapter is an excursus concerning the nearer 
Asiatic centre of peoples and civilization, but the author also 
extends his investigations into the African nations. This 
chapter concludes the first section of the book. The second 
section deals with the general grammatical relationship 
between the Libyan languages and the proto-Alarodian, 
and the lexical relationship between certain Libyan languages 
and Armenian. In an appendix he speaks of the Liby- 
Ethiopians and Hyperboreans (Paleo-Asiatics, Ural-Altaians) 
in their linguistic and ethnographic connections. A register 
of authors, an ethnological index, and an index of words 
close the monograph. 

I have not been able to deal with this important book 
as I should have liked, but it is a work to be read rather than 
described. It is written as a supplement to the author’s 
previous work, Origines Mediterraneae : Die vorgescMcJithche 
Mittelmeervolker , Heidelberg, 1931. The two together seem 
to settle the much-discussed Atlantis-question. 

288 . T. G. Pinches. 
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The Babylonian Legends of the Creation and the 
Fight between Bel and the Dragon. As told by 
Assyrian Tablets from Nineveh. With twenty-six 
illustrations. 9^ X 6, pp. 75. Printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, 1931. 

From a note by Mr. Sidney Smith, M.A., Keeper of the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, we are told that this is a new edition of the 
brochure written by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, and published 
in 1921. It has been revised, and new texts utilized in the 
translation. The proofs have been read by Mr. C. J. Gadd 
and Mr. A. W. Shorter. 

It is needless to say that the author and the revisers of this 
little work have done their best to make it interesting. There 
is a good account of the discoveries of the late George Smith, 
who did so much to bring the literature of the Assyrian 
scribes to the notice of the public of his day, and who made 
a great and well-deserved reputation by the publication 
of his Chaldean Genesis and Assyrian Discoveries, to say 
nothing of his History of Assurbanipal and Histo^ry of 
Sennacherib. The material which he had to work upon 
was comparatively meagre, but notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage his work was wonderfully good, and is worthy of 
notice even now. 

In the present work considerable space is given to the 
work of Nicholas of Damascus, who showed the beliefs of the 
Babylonians with regard to the first great causes and how 
they were to be understood — the Babylonians denied the one 
principle of the universe, and constituted two, Tauthe and 
Apason, and with them was Moumis, their only-begotten son, 
whom Damascius conceived to be “ the intelligible world ” 
proceeding from the two principles. He then goes on to 
describe the other deities produced by these first rude 
beginnings, ending with Merodach, the creator of man. 

All these details are reproduced in the very noteworthy 
series known as ‘‘ The Seven Tablets of Creation ”, translated 
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SO successfully and explained so interestingly by Prof. Stephen 
Langdon in his Babylonian Epic of Creation. 

The monograph is also interesting from the pictorial point of 
view. In it the reader finds reproductions of Babylonian gods, 
monsters, and demons, including Assur-nasir-pal’s spirited 
relief showing the expulsion of a winged dragon, tj'pifying 
evil, from a temple — -apparently that of En-urta at Calah. 
The sungod-stone from Sippar, and the mj-thological signs 
from the fine boundary-stone of Ritti-Mardnk — ^both found 
by the late Hormuzd Rassam — ^are especially good specimens 
of Babylonian art, which is also illustrated by photographs of 
impressions of cylinder-seals, the relief from the black stone 
of Esarhaddon, and the steatite vase-fragment from Ur. 
with its stellar symbols. There are also reprodnctions of 
several of the seven tablets of the Creation — that detailing 
the fight between Bel and the Dragon, but the bilingual story 
of the Creation is also worthy of special notice, notwith- 
standing that it is merely the introduction to an incantation. 
There is in addition a good sketch-map showing the positions 
of all the important sites of Babylonian cities which have 
been excavated — sites recalling, to those who know, many 
glorious discoveries. 

Another point worth noting is the introduction of words 
and names in the cuneiform character, thus giving the reader 
an idea of what the study of the Akkadian language is like. 
This may arouse his curiosity, but it ought at the same time 
to warn him of the amount of work which the study entails. 
(The list of publications on the fly-leaf — p. 77 — will give him 
a faint idea of the cost.) Of special interest is the tablet 
m cuneiform characters on p. 75 giving the names of the 
months and the signs of the Zodiac associated therewith. 
From these names many of those which we use to-day are 
derived. A few words may be said about the name of the last 
sign of all : “ the star Venus and the Band of Fishes.” Some- 
how, when I copied this tablet, I read the name of the second 
component differently, and this double constellation seemed to 
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me to be Ihi (the water-channel) and the Tails”, the last 
group being zibbdti, “tails.” This reading was 

apparently confirmed by other tablets, where, in the greatly 
shortened forms which the Babylonian astronomers used, 
it appears as zib, or with a plural-sign, , zib me. On 
the other hand, one astronomical tablet at least gives the 
word for “fish”, but written phonetically: ’7^ >7^, nunu. 

There are probably but few museums which publish for 
their visitors more interesting monographs than this. 

590 . T. G. Pinches. 


Pentateuch niTH Taegum Onkelos, Kashi's Com- 
MENTAEY, HaPHTAEOTH, AND PeAYEES FOE SaBBATH. 
Translated into English and annotated by Eev. M. 
Eosenbauji and Dr. A. M. Silbeemann. “ Leviticus.” 
8| X 6, pp. vi + 412 -r 64. London : Shapiro, Yallentine 
and Co.. 1932. 8s. 6d. 

Of all the five books of the Pentateuch none bristles with 
greater difficulties than the third, Leviticus. In modern times 
it has been called the Priestly Code, since it contains all the 
prescriptions for the sacrifices. It also includes the Law of 
Holiness, so called because of many injunctions of an ethical 
character. The ritual of the Temple rests upon the former, and 
the development of the civil and criminal code starts from the 
interpretation and application to life of the latter. The oldest 
Midrash which belonged to the earliest period of the Eabbinic 
interpretation of this book shows how these legal prescriptions 
have been developed in the course of centuries. That develop- 
ment has continued through the Talmudic period and ever 
since. 

Eashi is printed with an English translation and sums up 
this very development succinctly and lucidly as usual, but it is 
an extremely difficult task to render his meaning adequately 


* See the tablet S -f-, 1938. 
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in however exact a translation, since he presupposes a real 
knowledge of the old literature, especially of the Siffra. 

The authors of this translation have acted most wisely in 
adding an appendix of 73 pages of explanatory notes, which 
now render the commentary of Rashi more accessible and 
intelligible to those who are not versed in the Rabbinic 
literature. One need scarcely add that these notes greatly 
increase the value of the publication, high already as it stands, 
and one can only express the hope that the Editors will not 
relax their efforts now that the most difficult part of the work 
has been accomplished, and that they will bring the work to 
completion. Their book is a boon to scholars and to those 
who are anxious to learn at first hand Rashi’s invaluable 
commentary. 

616 . M. Gaster. 

The Problem of the Korth-West Frontier, 1890-1908, 
WITH A Survey of Policy since 1849. By C. Collin 
Davies, Ph.D. (Cantab.), late Captain 2/lst K.G.O. 
Gurkha Rifles, Lecturer in Indian History, School of 
Oriental Studies, University of London, pp. xii -1- 220. 
Cambridge University Press, 1932. 

This book does not directly deal with the Indian Govern- 
ment’s frontier problems of to-day, but is a strictly historical 
account of the development of frontier policy in the past. 
Although, however, the history stops short at the year 1908, 
the picture which it presents is one that cannot fail to be of 
much value to the practical present-day administrator as 
well as to the historian of past events. Dr. Collin Davies has 
had to deal with a very complicated tale, but he has managed 
to set out his facts with a degree of clearness which the varying 
and inconsequential character of his data would scarcely lead 
one to expect. For the most part his story is a narrative of 
facts and of the opinions of others, and he is chary of advancing 
theories of his own. The only point on which he lays much 
stress is his conviction that more of the trouble in the past has 
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been due to incitement from Kabul than is generally supposed. 
He has studied practically all the documents available to the 
public on his subject and some that are not yet available ; 
and he has supplemented his book with an admirable 
bibliography of the literature dealing with the Frontier. 

642 . Anon. 


The IMahabharata (Southern Eecension). Critically 
edited by P. P. S. Sastri, B.A. (Oxon), M.A., Professor 
of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. Vol. Ill : 
Sabha Parvan. Madras ; Published by V. K. Sastrulu 
and Sons. 

This is the third instalment of the work of which the first 
two instalments have been already described by me in 
previous issues of this Journal. It is a more bulky volume 
than either of its predecessors, the actual text covering over 
660 pages, in addition to which the introduction and con- 
cordance comprise nearly fifty pages. 

The Sabha Parvan text according to the southern recension 
is very nearly twice as long as it is in the northern recension, 
the total number of slokas being over 4,500. The text is 
based on a palm-leaf manuscript in the Telugu script, which 
is in private hands, but five other palm-leaf manuscripts, 
all with one exception in private hands, have been utilized 
for additional readings. Four of these are in the Grantha 
script and the work of comparing them all and of re-writing 
the whole text in the Devanagari script must have been very 
considerable. Besides the actual text of the Sabha Parvan 
the editor has printed the commentary of the Laksalahkara 
of Vadiraja, which is perhaps one of the earliest dated 
commentaries on the Mahabharata. The text has been 
beautifully printed and the production continues to reflect 
credit on the care and industry of the editor and also on the 
printers. As was said before, the volumes represent extra- 
ordinarily good value for the price fixed. 

603 . E. P. Dewhurst. 
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Eeallexikox deb Assyeiologie. Yol. I. Edited by 
E. Ebelixg and Beexo Meissnee. 10^ x 7. pp. xii + 
483 in 6 pts, pis. 59. Berlin and Leipzig : W. de 
Grnyter & Co., 1928-32. Mks. 48. 

The sixth and concluding part of the first volume of the 
new Assyriological Encyclopcedia , edited by Ebeling and 
Meissner, has just appeared, bringing the work down to the 
middle of the letter B. It is a work which will be not merely 
useful but indispensable to the library of the Assyriologist, 
including, as it does, not only the proper names, personal, 
geographical, and theological, found in the Assyro-Babylonian 
texts, but also such subjects as architecture and officialdom. 
The names of the editors are a guarantee of the qualifications 
of the contributors and of the completeness and meticulous 
accuracy of the work itself. Unfortunately we shall have to 
wait some years before the work can be brought to an end, 
which will necessitate the addition of at least one supple- 
mentary volume recording the discoveries which every year 
is now bringing us in the Assyriological field. 

587 . A. H. Sayce. 


Catalogue of Sumeeian Tablets in the John Eylands 
Libeaey. By T. Fish. 10^ X 6J, pp. 14 + 160, FacsL, 
pis. 48. Manchester : University Press. 1932. 

The title Dr. Fish has given to his work is far too modest. 
His book is very much more than a catalogue. It is a valuable 
addition to the library of the Sumerologist, and like the articles 
he has already written on the same subject will receive, in 
the words of Dr. Guppy, “ an appreciative welcome by 
scholars.” 

The John Eylands Library at Manchester contains a large 
collection of early Babylonian tablets of a commercial or 
similar character. Most of them come from Drehem and 
Umma, but there are a few which Dr. Fish would assign to 
Lagas and Nippur, possibly also to Akkad. These latter 
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belong for the most part to the third dynasty of Ur, like the 
larger portion of the tablets from Drehem and Umma, but 
there are five and perhaps six which contain a reference to 
Akkad as well as a few which are pre-Sargonic. Dr. Fish 
notes that a characteristic of the early texts is that they are 
dated by the number of the year followed by the month and 
day and not by an event as in the tablets of the third dynasty 
of Ur, where, moreover, the order is day, month, and year. 

Copies are given of the pre-Sargonic, Akkad, Ur dynasty III. 
Lagas, and Nippur tablets, but “ of the tablets from Drehem 
and Umma the great majority are given in transcription only ". 
The transcriptions will be very serviceable to the student of 
Sumerian, while the exhaustive indices of the proper names, 
theological, personal and geographical, are a boon to all 
Assyriological scholars. 

Dr. Fish has added to his work transcriptions according 
to the new method ”) of fifty tablets from Umma published 
by Mr. Bedale in 1915. He has also discovered in the collection 
a number of tablets which belong to the reign of Khammurabi 
and are likely to prove specially interesting. Their publication 
is promised before long. 

604 . A. H. Sayce. 


The Annual or the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. Vol. XI for 1929-30. 10 x 7J, pp. x + 170, 
pis. 42, plans 4. Newhaven : Yale University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1931. Price 26s. 6d. 

The volume begins with a report by Professor Fisher and 
Dr. McCown of the excavations at Jerash during the season 
of 1930, which continued the work of the previous two years. 
This had brought to light twelve churches, a synagogue, and 
various chapels and baptistries. Several private houses 
were cleared and a good many small objects and a few 
inscriptions were discovered. 

The last paper in the volume is a report by Professor Fisher 
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in the form of a diary of further excavations in 1931. The 
excavators were rewarded by the discovery of a small temple 
and mosaic floors as well as a good deal of pottery. A large 
number of coins have been found during the two campaigns 
beginning with the Seleucid period and coming down to 
Mohammedan times. 

The volume also contains a short paper by Mr. Taylor on 
a “ New Syriac fragment dealing with incidents in the second 
Crusade But its outstanding feature is a long and valuable 
article by Mr. Kramer on the “Verb in the Kirkuk tablets”. 
The various forms of the verb are exhaustively recorded, 
co-ordinated, and explained with an introductory examination 
of their phonetic and grammatical characteristics and phonetic 
relation to Babylonian on the one side and Old, Middle, and 
Late Assyrian on the other. One of the points brought out 
by the examination is the regularity in the use of the vowels 
as compared with that of the consonants. Another point 
is that there is no “ middle stem with the f-element ” to which 
either a reflexive or a passive signification can be attached. 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Kramer's article are the 
footnotes. One of them (217) dealing with the meaning of 
certain Gutian words employed in the texts will be of interest 
to the comparative philogist. 

The volume is abundantly illustrated with plans, textual 
illustrations, and photographs, each and all of a first-class 
character. 

607 . A. H. Sayce. 


A Scheme of Egyptian Chronology'. By Duncan 
Macnaughton. London ; Luzac & Co., 1932. 25a. 

Mr. Macnaughton has gh'en us an interesting book. Whether 
or not we agree with his conclusions he has placed all the facts 
before us in a clear and intelligible form. Egyptian chronology 
has been a disputed matter CY'er since the days of the Greeks 

JRAS. JANUARY 1933. 10 
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and Romans, and no two leading authorities upon it are to 
be found in agreement. Even the authority is found to change 
his opinion ; this has been the case, for instance, with the 
two chief representatives of what are known as the short 
and the long chronologies. Professor E. Meyer and Sir Flinders 
Petrie. Mr. Macnaughton himself is another example. In 
view of this, the ordinary student is inclined to infer that the 
problem is at present insoluble. 

Nevertheless, there are several lines of evidence for 
approaching it. There are, firstly, the historical monuments 
which still exist as well as the lists of kings and dynasties 
which have come down to us. Then we have the archaeological 
evidence derived from excavation, together with the political, 
religious, and social changes which modern research has 
brought to light. Lastly comes the astronomical evidence as 
well as the points of contact between the history of Egypt and 
that of other countries. These last would be of special value 
if the evidence and its interpretation were sufficiently clear 
and indisputable. Unfortunately this is not the case so far 
as the astronomical data are concerned, and most of the 
historical points of contact belong to periods about which 
there is now little or no dispute. 

Mr. Macnaughton is an astronomer as well as a chronologist, 
and a considerable portion of his volume is occupied with 
an examination of the astronomical e\udence. He has 
subjected to a thorough re-examination the famous dating 
in the Kahun papyri, or, rather, the interpretation of it, 
upon which the so-called “ Short Chronology ” has been 
mainly based, and has little difficulty in showing its 
untenability. In fact, as was remarked to me many years 
ago by the astronomer, Mr. Bosanquet, when we were 
working together upon the Babylonian Venus-tablet ; “You 
cannot expect to find in ancient Oriental documents those 
exact astronomical details which are necessary for settling 
a chronological problem where you do not already know the 
approximate date of the observations ; a very slight 
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astronomical variation might mean a difference of several 
centuries chronologically.” 

As for the synchronisms between Egyptian and foreign 
history there is unfortunately little to record before the age 
of the eighteenth dynasty. Our monumental knowledge 
of Egyptian history is mostly derived from tombs and temples 
where the inscriptions are more likely to relate to religious 
than to civil matters, and the single chronological document, 
the Turin Papyrus, that has survived to us is now in fragments. 
The foreign relations of early Egyptian history are almost 
unknown. This is especially unfortunate since owing to the 
astronomical observations of the Babylonians on the one hand 
and the numberless dated commercial and legal tablets 
discovered in Babylonia on the other, Babylonian 
chronology can be astronomically determined as far 
back as the third dynasty of Ur (2418-2300 b.c., according 
to Dr. Fotheringham), and so approximately to Sargon of 
Akkad (2700 b.c.). One relic, indeed, of early intercourse 
between Babylonia and Egj'pt exists in the shape of the 
Carnarvon seal-cylinder, which bears the name of the 
Egyptian king Sahatpu-ab-Riya in hieroglyphs as well as the 
name of a Babylonian, Wakin-ilu, in cuneiform characters 
of the date of the third dynasty of Ur. Unfortunately the seal 
has been partially destroyed, but enough remains to show 
that the Egyptian and cuneiform inscriptions were con- 
temporaneous. The Egj’ptian name was borne by the founder 
of the twelfth dynasty, as well as by two kings of the early 
part of the thirteenth. The seal is of lapis lazuli from the mines 
in the north-east corner of Afghanistan, called Dapara in 
Sumerian and Tafar(t) in the Egyptian texts, and the age of 
the third dynasty of Ur was the period when we should expect 
to find a good deal of intercourse between Eg}^t and 
Babylonia, since the Babylonian Empire extended at the time 
to the shores of the Mediterranean. (A description of the seal 
IS given in the Journal of Egyptian Archceology, vii, 3-4.) 

In agreement with the date to which the Carnarvon seal 
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thus refers the Egyptian Middle Empire are the alabaster 
vases inscribed with the names of Manistusu and Naram-Sin, 
of the Babylonian dynasty of Akkad, which I have published 
in Ancient Egijft, 1921, pt. iv, pp. 102-3.. The forms are 
characteristic of the Egyptian Middle Empire and the 
alabaster itself seems to be Egyptian aragonite. The form 
given to the inscriptions, moreover, is modelled after that of 
the Egyptian artists, and is inscribed on the same part of the 
vase. Meagre as are the links of connection between early 
Babylonia and Egypt, they are thus sufficient to make it 
impossible for the Assyriologist to accept the “ Short 
Chronological ” systems of the Egyptian historian. 

It does not follow, however, that he can agree with 
Mr. Macnaughton in pushing Menes back to so remote a date 
as 5776 b.c., much less accept the date that he assigns to the 
commencement of the eighteenth dynasty. This is now fixed 
by the contemporary Assyrio-Babylonian records, more 
especially the Tel el-Amarna tablets and recently by the 
further evidence of the Hittite texts. Mr. Macnaughton’s 
date for A.ssur-uballit as “ the contemporary of Akhenaton ” 
is a century too early and his “ Burnaburiyash III ” never 
existed. His references, indeed, to the cuneiform records 
show that he is but little acquainted with them, and are 
consequently marred by several misstatements and misprints. 
Dr. Woolley’s name, for instance, is repeatedly misspelt, and 
in the quotation from Dr. Campbell Thompson “ Aharru ” 
should have been corrected to Amurru (Amorite). His 
biblical knowledge, moreover, is not always to be trusted ; 
according to the Hebrew narrative Amcnophis II could not 
have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, since the Israelites 
had already built for his predecessor the ‘ ‘ treasure cities 
Pithom and Eaamses ” ! 

On his own ground, however, Mr. Macnaughton has 
presented us with a book which is well worthy of study and 
attention. He has given us in full all the Egyptological facts 
relating to his subject and his arrangement of them is clear 
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and useful. Apart from some fantastic views about the 
construction of the great pyramid — that unhappy prey of the 
theorist — he has been careful to confine himself to the “ dry 
light ” of historical research. 

623 . A. H. Sayce. 

Posthumous Essays by Harold M. Wiener. Edited by 

H. Loewe. London : Oxford University Press, 1932. 

7s. 6d. 

These posthumous essays make us regret more than ever 
the tragic and untimely murder of Harold Wiener at the hands 
of the Beduin in Jerusalem three years ago. A good and sound 
scholar, a clear-headed lawyer, and a student well endowed 
with common sense, he brought to the solution of the problems 
of Old Testament history and criticism an inherited share of 
religious sjnnpathy and understanding. The essays were left 
by him in an unrevised and to a certain extent unfinished 
condition, but they have been admirably edited by 
Hr. Loewe. The first two, on Isaiah and the Siege of 
Jerusalem ” and “ The Relations of Egypt to Israel and 
Judah in the Age of Isaiah ”, appeal more particularly to 
myself, as I find that they support a view which I put forward 
in one of my earliest publications (Theological Review, 1873), 
and which seems to have remained unnoticed by other scholars. 
This is that in Isaiah’s narrative of the invasion of Judah 
by Sennacherib as we now have it, two invasions are involved, 
one by Sargon in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah, the account 
of which has been dropped from our present text, and the 
other by Sennacherib in 701 b.c. Both essays are distinguished 
by sanity of judgment and historical sense. Sennacherib’s 
own account of his expedition is criticized as well as the 
Biblical version and the result is that we have for the first 
time a clear and consistent narrative of the facts. 

Another rearrangement of the narrative, equally self-evident 
when stated, is to be found in the fourth essay on the Exodus. 
Here, again, two narratives describing two different attacks 
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on Canaan whicii were chronologically distinct have been 
mixed together, one of them having been an invasion of 
southern Palestine by the Israelitish tribes in the third year 
after the flight from Egypt, the end of which was an over- 
whelming defeat, while the other was a second invasion from 
the East many years later, when the effects of the defeat had 
ceased to be felt. Here, too, I am prejudiced in favour of 
Mr. Wiener’s results, since in my Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Momonents I have put forward a somewhat 
similar view. 

The sixth essay on the narratives of the Conquest of Canaan 
in Joshua and Judges is an equally instructive and convincing 
piece of work. The narratives are analysed with a keen 
historical instinct combined with a lawyer’s knowledge of 
what evidence really means as well as with a large amount of 
common sense. The treatment of the records is, indeed, 
masterly ; in place of “ documents ” which the most 
accomplished German “analyst” could not discover to-day 
in the leading articles of the Times where, nevertheless, the 
text is in a spoken language and the writers are all modern 
Occidentals, we have an analysis which is based on the broad 
outlines of internal consistency and, above all, historical 
and archaeological facts. 

The last essay is a useful review of Recent Literature on 
the Pentateuch. Wiener was rightly cautious as regards the 
identification of the Khabiri of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
with the Hebrews. We now know that the name denoted 
the mercenaries of whom we first hear in the service of the 
Elamite king Eim-Sin, the contemporary of Khammurabi, 
at Larsa, and in the Tel el-Amarna age they formed the 
bodyguard of the Hittite king. The name signified 
“confederates”, and is so used in the AssjTian texts of 
Assur-nazir-pal. Its Hebrew representative was Heber ; 
hence the name, or rather title, of the Qenite or “ Smith ” 
in Jud. iv, 17. Eber, on the other hand, the “father” of 
the Hebrews, took his name from Ebir-nari, “ the land beyond 
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the River,” westward of the Euphrates, where the West 
Semitic neighbours of the Babylonians lived, and the initial 
letter of his name was accordingly, not ghain, which would 
have been represented in Assyrio-Babylonian by lih (“), 
but ’aim (J?). 

It is a pity that Wiener was not equally cautious in accepting 
other statements made by certain Assyriologists. Otherwise 
he would never have written (p. 47) that the identification 
of Amraphel with Ammurapi or Khammurabi was ‘ ‘ in- 
defensible on philological, historical and chronological 
grounds ” or (p. 99) that “ it is now increasingly recognised ” 
to be “ impossible For once he forgot the old proverb 
about the cobbler “sticking to his last” and doubtless 
would have excised the passages before publishing the essay. 

The Editor, however, must be congratulated on the success- 
ful performance of what must have been a difficult task, 
llisprints are hard to discover, though there are two on the 
same page (p. 41) : “ Makkhutah ” for Maskhutah and 

“ Amara ” for Amarna. 

657. A. H. Sayce. 


Dadda-‘Idbi or The Aramaic of the Book of Daniel. 
By C. Boutflower. 8^ x 5^, pp. 48, 2 ills., 1 map. 
London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1932. 

This interesting tractate endeavours to throw light on some 
of the problems of Biblical criticism raised by Archaeology. 
They include the religious life of what was recently known as 
the Ottoman Empire, the methods by which Kings rule, and 
the bread of life to the man in the street. It is a large family, 
and I fear that some will be ill fed. But he tells us that there 
are sharp teeth among them. 

519 . 


W. J. S. Sallaway. 
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La prose arabb au iv® siecle de L’HioiRE. Par Zaki 
MubArak. 10 X 6, pp. 287. Paris : Maisonneuve 
Freres, 1931. Frs. 50. 

Students of Arabic euphuism will find much to interest them 
in this appreciation of it by a well-known Egyptian writer. 
The work, though concerned exclusively with belles-lettres 
and therefore less comprehensive than the title might suggest, 
covers a great deal of ground on which European scholars 
seldom feel themselves thoroughly at home. Its main value 
lies in the attempt made to portray psychological character 
by analysis of subtle yet distinctive qualities of style. From 
this point of view Dr. Zaki Mubarak has accomplished an 
extremely delicate task with the success we should expect 
of him. His studies of BadiM’z-Zaman, Abu T-Faraj 
al-Isbahani, al-Khwarizmf, at-Tawhidi, as-Sabi, Tha'alibi, 
and other leading authors are generally admirable and throw 
new light on the literary history of the period ; to take an 
outstanding example, his discovery of forty narmtiuyiculae 
by Ibn Duraid in the Zahni 'l-Adab of al-Husri has revealed, 
if not the origin, at least a preliminary stage in the evolution 
of the nmqdma. It seems possible, too, that Ma‘arri’s Risdlatu 
’l-Ghufrdn may owe something of its invention and imagination 
to an older Andalusian contemporary, though in neither case 
can the earlier work be regarded as seriously detracting from 
the originality of that which eclipsed it. The biographical 
details, anecdotes, and translations with which Dr. Zaki 
illustrates his criticism bring vividly before us the intellectual 
amusements of an age when every court was “ a little 
Academe ”, haunted by poets and wits, each of whom had 
‘‘ a mint of phrases in his brain ”. AVhile his description of 
the characteristics of this style could scarcely be improved, 
the account he gives of its historical development is not equally 
con\'fncing. He derives it not only from the Qur'an but from 
an Arabic prose literature which existed before Islam and 
supplied the materials necessary for the production of the 
Qur'd,n itself. The problem, however, is capable of solution 
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without recourse to mere hypothesis. In mv opinion 
Dr. Zaki has adopted a faulty procedure. Surely one should 
start from the fact that owing to the genius and structure of 
the Arabic language, its development on rhetorical lines was 
sooner or later inevitable in prose and poetry alike. Why 
has Dr. Zaki confined his view to one branch of the subject 
and ignored such an important matter as the relations between 
verse and prose and their influence on each other ? In fourth- 
century writers this influence is obvious, and Professor Sevan 
has traced it in the imagery of the Quran. At any rate, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that Mohammed, being an extra- 
ordinary man, formed his rhetorical style out of elements 
which he found in the life and culture of his day. We need 
not conjure up a whole troop of prose-writers to usher the 
Book into the world. 

301 . E. A. Nicholson. 


An Account of Assam. By Dr. John Peter Wade. Edited 
by Benudhar Sharma. 8^ X 5, pp. xv -h 310 -f 
34 -f xvii. 

Dr. Wade accompanied as medical officer the expedition 
under Captain Welsh which was sent to Assam in a.d. 1792. 
During his stay of eighteen months, WAde was most assiduous 
in collecting all the information he could regarding that 
country, which was then almost unknown. In his “ Geo- 
graphical Sketch of Assam ", published in the Annual Asiatic 
Register in 1805, he mentioned that he had written a history 
of the monarch then ruling. By a happy inspiration Babu 
Benudhar Sharma wrote to the Librarian of the India Office 
asking if he could trace this book. As the result of this 
inquiry he eventually received, not the book he wnote about, 
of which there is still no trace, but the manuscript which 
he has now published. This purports to be a translation 
from the Assamese made for Dr. Wade of a ‘‘ History of 
Assam ”, but in reality it is a translation of three distinct 
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historical documents, or buranjis, as they are called locally, 
viz. : — (1) History of the Ahom kings from the earliest times 
to the reign of Lakshml Singh, pp. 2-175 ; (2) History of 
the Koch kings, pp. 179-246 ; (3) Account of the wars with 
the Muhammadans, pp. 249-310. 

In a letter forwarding this manuscript to Lt.-Col. Kirk- 
patrick, Dr. Wade said that he had also obtained “ the only 
copy extant ” of a burahji in the Ahom language. This 
seems to have disappeared. Fortunately, it was not the 
only such burahji. When sustained historical inquiries 
were set on foot about forty years ago, six distinct ones were 
found. By that time Ahom had become a dead language and 
was known only to a few elderly members of the old priestly 
clan. Five of these old men were engaged to teach the 
language to an educated Assamese, Bahr Golap Chandra 
Barua, who with their aid translated all these buranjis.^ 
Eleven burahjis in Assamese were found in the course of the 
same inquiries. The latter are of the same category as 
those forming Dr. Wade’s collection. They often contain 
very full information regarding individual matters, but 
in point of accuracy they are generally inferior to those in 
the Ahom language which may be regarded as the original 
records. 

In the first of the burahjis of which a translation is given 
in the book under review, a mythical Hindu origin is assigned 
to the Ahom kings, and the account of the earlier rulers is 
often incomplete and inaccurate. Later on the narrative 
becomes fuller and more reliable and contains some 
interesting details which are omitted, or less fully presented, 
in other burahjis. The second of Dr. Wade’s burahjis gives 
an account of the Koch rulers very similar to that contained 
in the Vamsdvali of the Darrang Rajas, ^ but the narrative is 
continued up to the date of Welsh’s expedition. The 

1 His translation of the most detailed of these buranjis was published 
by the Assam Government in 1930. 

’ 2 An analysis of this work will be found in JASB., Ixii, p. 268. It ends 
with the flight of Bali Xaraj-an. 
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third calls for no particular remarks except that, as 
throughout the work, there are errors made either by the 
original translator or by some later copyist. For example 
(on p. 249) Sukhampha’s successor is wrongly named. 
There are also numerous printer’s errors. 

Great credit is due to the editor for his discovery of 
this work and his enterprise in publishing it, and so, after 
all these years, giving to Dr. Wade the recognition which he 
deserves as the first European to undertake historical 
research in Assam. 

655 . E. A. Gait. 


Pramana Samuccay'A. Edited and restored into Sanskrit 
with vritti, tika, and notes by H. K. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar, M.A., Government Oriental Library, Mysore. 
Mysore University Publication. 8| x &|, pp. xxiv, 110 ; 
3 plates. Mysore ; Government Branch Press, 1930. 

This volume is a first instalment, which contains, to quote 
the editor, “ a tentative Sanskrit restoration of the first 
chapter of Pramana Samuccaya with copious extracts from 
Dinnaga’s Vritti and Jinendrabuddhi's Visdldmalavati Tikd, 
both of which are available only in Tibetan.” The editor 
has made considerable progress in the restoration of the other 
five chapters of the work, and hopes soon to publish them. 
An English translation of the work will follow. The 
commencement of the publication in Sanskrit of Dinnaga’s 
chief logical work is an event of great interest to students of 
Indian thought, who will hope for a speedy completion of 
the undertaking. The present reviewer is unqualified to 
appreciate the merit of the work considered as a reconstruc- 
tion, and can only adduce Credible Testimony by way of 
pramana that Mr. Iyengar manages the Tibetan texts very 
well. 

This first pariccheda is concerned with perception and 
comprises 48 couplets. Dinnaga’s influence on the Indian 
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theory of perception may be judged from the fact that no 
less than one quarter of the whole section (23 whole lines 
and some parts) figures in the citations by later writers which 
the editor records in his notes. As Tucci pointed out in 
articles which appeared in this journal (1928, pp. 377-90 
and 905-6), these fragments are a valuable check on the 
Tibetan text and its interpretation. Variant readings of 
slohas 10, 12, and 20, for example, are to be found in the 
citations ; and lines missing in the Tibetan are perhaps 
supplied by citations of slol'as 7 and 20. 

It is ungracious to ask for more when so much has been 
.given : but, had it been practicable, the reconstruction of 
the vrtti as a whole would have been very welcome : not only 
for the better understanding of the text, but also because 
Dihnaga cites his opponents more freely in his vrtti (the 
slokas themselves have a sutra-like conciseness which allows 
of no more than the indication of a reference). He cites, on 
slolca 18, NS. i, 1, 4 (the definition of perception) ; onUoka 23. 
VS. iii, 1, 18 (which, however, appears in the form dtmendriya- 
manortha- in place of dtmendriijdrtha-) ; on sloka 24, VS. viii, 
1, 6 and 7 ; on sloka 26, VS. iv, 1, 10 ; on sloka 27, a definition 
of perception which he attributes to “ Kdpildh ”, and which 
Vacaspati calls Vdrsaganyasya lahptmm, while others refer 
it to Vindhyavasin ; and on Hoka 37, the Mimaihsaka 
description of perception as given in MS. I, 1, 4. Perhaps 
the most unexpected thing is an explicit statement in sloka 14 
that “the Vdda-vidki is not the Acarya’s This statement 
prefaces a criticism of the definition of perception therein 
contained {tato ’rthdd vijndnam), which Vacaspati calls 
Ydsubandhavam laksanam. If anjdhing seemed clear it was 
that Vasubandhu wrote the Vdda-vidhi. And Jinendrabuddhi 
says in his commentary on the Pramdna-samuccaya {ad loc.) 
that there is a loka-prasiddhi that Vasubandhu was the 
author. He then goes on to say, however, that this general 
opinion must be brought into line with the faultlessness 
{nirdustatva) of the other sdstras composed by the sdstra- 
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ham : and that, in the impossibility of his authorship of 
the Vdda-vidhi, which is dosn-i'isisfa, Dihnaga declares that 
it is not the Acarya's. 

Interpretation is necessarilv precarious. Citations in 
works extant in Sanskrit are a valuable check, no doubt ; 
but nothing can take the place of Dihnaga's own interpretation 
of his verses in his commentary. Until this is fully available 
the mere Sanskritist will not be in a position to make confident 
use of the reconstituted Praaidna-samuccai/a. But this should 
not prevent him from tendering his grateful acknowledge- 
ments to Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar for a very valuable piece 
of work admirably executed. The Mysore University is to. 
be congratulated on a unique publication, and the Press on 
the excellence of the typography. 

52 J. H. N. Haxdle. 

Alfaeabi. Catalogo de las Ciencias. Edicion y Traduccion 
Castellana por Angel Gonzalez Palencia. (Publica- 
ciones de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Universidad 
de Madrid, Yolumen ii.) 9x6, pp. xix + 176 + At. 
Madrid : E. Maestre, 1932. 

Seldom can it have been the fate of a book to lie unheeded 
for centuries and then to appear in three independent 
recensions in three different countries. But such has been 
the lot of al-Farabi's once popular Ihsau-l-lJlum. 
Dr. Famjer's article in the Joimmllox July contains a reference 
to the first printed edition of the work which was published 
in the monthly review Al- Irfan in Syria by the Shaikh 
Muhammad Eida of Najaf. Strangely enough Dr. Farmer 
omits all mention of ‘Uthman Amin’s edition which was 
published in Cairo last year from a manuscript in the Library 
there. Now Professor Gonzalez Palencia has produced an 
edition which will supersede its predecessors. As long ago 
as 1916 he had completed the transcription and translation 
of the Escorial MS. 646 and the deluv in publication has 
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allowed of the inclusion in an appendix of variant readings 
from the Cairene edition. Perhaps it is a little unfortunate 
that the readings of Muhammad Rida’s edition and also 
MS. 1604 in the Kopriilii Library, Constantinople, could 
not have been registered ; but the ease and smoothness 
with which Professor Palencia’s text and translation can 
be read will remove any misgivings about the accuracy of 
the text as a whole. 

The interest and value of the Spanish edition have been 
greatly enhanced by the inclusion of the Latin version 
published by Guilielmus * Camerarius in Paris in 1638, and 
by an edition of the Latin MS. 9335 of the Bibliotheque 
Rationale of Paris, Liber Alfurabii De Scientiis translatus 
a magistro Girardo Cremonensi in. Toleto, de arabico in latinmn, 
cuius in eo hec sunt verba. So far as I have read I should agree 
heartily with the editor’s judgment that Gerard’s version 
is thorough and accurate. Professor Palencia has also collated 
Ibn Tumlus’ Introduction to Logic which was edited and 
translated by Asin in 1916. This volume is a most valuable 
contribution to the study of education in the Middle Ages, 
as it marks out the lines along which instruction was imparted 
and the scope and content of each science as it was under- 
stood at the time. In no sense an encyclopaedia it served 
a useful purpose as a sort of syllabus and summary of each 
subject under consideration. 

I have been moved to compare Dr. Farmer’s with Professor 
Palencia’s collation so far as the comparatively in^gnificant 
paragraphs on music are concerned and I notice that the 
former twice {JRAS., p. 581, lines 1 and 21) reads quidem 
where the latter has igitur. More serious is Farmer’s auteni 
per naturam autem per artem for aut . . . aut ... (1. 16). 
Page 582, 1. 21, for eormn Palencia has earum, so again p. 584, 
1. 21, p. 586, 11. 6 and 21 (twice), p. 589, 1. 1. On p. 584, 1. 1, 
we must read with Palencia secu-ndiim convmunitatem. Page 586, 

' Farmer (p. 577) writes Guiliemus twice (line 9 and footnote). In 1. 8 
nntiguissimnm is. of course, correct. It would be interesting to know if the 
manuscript which the worthy Scot published can be identified. 
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1. 1, makes no sense. Read with Palencia et cognitionem 
numeri neumarum and cf. p. 588, 1. 6. For sunt preparantiir (!) 
on p. 586, 1. 21, Palencia hnsfuerint preparate, and for inten- 
tionem, intentionum (p. 589, 1. 6), and iov fiunt, fuerint. 

On p. 153, 1. 15, of Professor Palencia’s work I notice 
tocius which does not agree with totius elsewhere, and 
anministratione which probably stands for a spelling 
amministratione. 

With regard to the Arabic text Farmer's 1. 2 of 

the Arabic p. 568, is to be preferred to Palencia’s 
and his to p. 569, 1. 8 = l ^ , 21. On p. 570, 1. 7, 

read (the subject is and on 1. 9 read 

ij'- The text had which Farmer prints but 

Palencia notes “ corregido ontre lineas ”. (On p. 571, 
1. 2, Palencia reads for I4) with the same remark, though 
here I think he must be wrong, as the sense requires the 
latter.) Read in Palencia it, 18; so 

Farmer. 

Farmer’s translation of p. 570, 1. 10 = i X, 10, “the dis- 
course about the species (sc. of notes), their structure, and 
their arrangement by which they become facilitated ” hardly 
seems to give the sense which would seem to be “ the discussion 
of the various positions and orders in which the notes agree ”. 
To judge from the MSS. and the renderings of both scholars 
there would seem to be some doubt as to the meaning 
of P- 571, top. Farmer renders “ opinions ” ^ 

and Palencia “ frases ”. I would suggest that the three 
categories are those that al-FarabI has been using all along, 
namely fundamentals, rudiments, and demonstrations, and 
the true reading is J-Jj VI. 

Alfred Guillaume . 

^ But whose ? There has been no suggestion of the discussion of rival 
theories, but rather of demonstrative proof of al-Farabi's system. 
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Towards a Systematic Study op the Vedanta. By S. K. 
Das. &|x5, pp. vii + 292. Calcutta: University of 
Calcutta, 1931. 

This book is another sign of the ever-increasing interest in 
the Vedanta, which may lead to a revival on a large scale of 
that first and foremost of idealistic philosophies. 

Much as the author emphasizes the importance of the 
Vedanta, in the study of the history of Indian thinking and 
living, he warns us against its over-valuation and uncritical 
study. The living and viewing of life must go hand in hand 
(“ the Vedanta is the philosophy or theory of practice itself ”, 
p. 4). The author insists upon a co-operation of the intellectual 
and the moral and emphasizes the practical attitude of the 
philosophy of life as incorporated in the Vedanta (cf. his 
slogan ■■ what does not work is not true ", p. 6). 

His arguments are clear and precise, his descriptions vivid 
and full of meaning, his language fluent and expressive. His 
knowledge of Western philosophy is such as to make him 
fully competent for the task of giving a systematic and 
comparative-hi.storical study of the Vedanta. 

He does full justice to Sankara, although pointing out the 
unwisdom either of fixing a label of authority on one or the 
other of the Vedanta-sutras or of losing the true meaning of 
philosophical ideals and values by a mere historical treatment 
of chronological sequence. I wholeheartedly agree with him 
in his dictum that “ accumulation of facts is one thing and 
illumination quite another ” (p. 23). There is so much 
historical study going on to-day which in its exclusive 
attention to the sarlra loses touch with the sarlrin. Compre- 
hension is more than apprehension, and in the sense of 
comprehension I welcome Mr. Das's attempt at a “ systematic 
.study of the Vedanta ”. The author is a true Vedantist 
himself, as the concluding chapter of the book (“ The Cultural 
Value of the Vedanta ”) bears out in a remarkable way. 

653. W. StEDE. 
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The Year Names of China and Japan. Compiled by 
P. M. SusKi. 8 X 5^. pp. 40. London : Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., 1931. l-s. 6d. 

This is a very handy little book of tables of the Chinese and 
Japanese Emperors with their Year Names {nien hao) and 
dates, which will be found most useful for all ordinary 
purposes. It does not pretend to be a critical work, the 
Chinese names and dates being chiefly taken, we are told, 
from Williams and Giles. There are apparent exceptions 
(owing to manipulations of the kalendar) to the statement 
that “ from the time of the change (of year name) on till 
the end of that year, no matter how short, it is called the 
first year under the new title ”. Thus Tsai-ch’u was decreed 
in December, 689, but the “ first year ” was the lunar year 
corresponding to 690. Wu Hou 684 and Tan 685 are put down 
like two successive rulers ; but Wu Hou reigned till 705. 
Her year name Wan-sui-teng-feng is omitted. We are given 
no help where we much need it, with the ephemeral local 
dynasties, Nan T’ang, Yiieh, Wu-Yiieh, and such. 

Will not some industrious Chinese or Japanese savant 
compile for us from good native sources really detailed tables 
of all the dynasties large and small, giving the exact date 
(year, month, and day) not only of accession, but of birth 
and death and of the establishment of each year name ? 
The labour would be considerable, but the value inestimable. 
625. A. C. Moule. 


Tolkappiyam. Vol. I, edited with a short commentary in 
English by P. S. Subrahmany'a Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Madras Oriental Series, No. 3.) 8J x 5|, pp. x + 105. 
Madras : Journal of Oriental Eesearch, 1930. K. 1 or 2s. 
This is an English edition, with an index of words, of 
Tolkappiyam, the earliest grammar extant of ancient Tamil. 
The nine chapters included in volume i of the present edition 
deal with phonology, the first chapter dealing with the 
Jkas. janvaby 1933. 11 
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elemental speech sounds, the second with the secondary 
sounds and the consonants that may stand at the beginning 
and the end of words, the third with the physiological basis 
of the elemental sounds, and the remaining six chapters with 
the subject of assimulation. The original text is given 
transliterated, with a wealth of diacritical marks, in Eoman 
characters, and a brief commentary giving the substance 
of the text is added, with here and there a note by the editor. 
There is also a brief preface, in which attention is drawn 
to some interesting facts, such as, for example, that in ancient 
Tamil t and n were alveolar and not palatal. It is evident 
that the editor has been at some pains to produce this book, 
but it is not clear for whose benefit it has been produced ; 
for the majority of scholars who would have occasion to turn 
to Tolkappiyam would surely prefer a text in the familiar 
Tamil characters, while those not acquainted even with the 
Tamil script would certainly not need the text transcribed 
with such meticulous care, but would appreciate a brief 
critique setting forth the more significant facts recorded in 
the treatise. 

547 . M. S. H. Thompson. 


The Mysore Tribes and Castes. Vol. IV. By the late 
H. V. Nanjundayya and Kao Bahadur L. K. 
Ananthakrishna Iyer. X 5J, pp. Ill + 677. 

Mysore, 1931. 

The present volume, following on volumes ii and iii, com- 
pletes the Survey of the Mysore tribes and castes initiated 30 
years ago ; and volume i, dealing with the general results, is 
promised shortly. We find in this volume articles of import- 
ance on Lingayats and Musalmans, and some specially 
interesting notes on Kurubas and Vakkalus. Lingayatism, an 
interesting development of the eleventh century, which, 
starting on a casteless basis, slowly reacquired the caste 
exclusiveness of orthodox Hinduism, has been dealt with 
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very fully in Hastings’s Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
and the present work adds little to our knowledge of the 
subject. Some fuller information on the subject of the sub- 
divisions of Lingayats in Mysore would have been welcome. 
We should also have been glad to find under the article on 
Musalmans a list of Musalman castes. This might with 
advantage have taken the place of much detail regarding the 
religion of Muhammad which is already available elsewhere. 

The writer is to be congratulated on the very valuable 
list of exogamous divisions which are to be found on pp. 63, 
135, 276, 432, 528, 643, and 662, and which are of great 
assistance in tracing the status and origin of caste and tribe 
in a much wider area than the Mysore State. We should have 
welcomed a greater effort to identify the numerous trees and 
shrubs by their botanical names. This is a work that might 
yet be performed before the survey is brought to a close. 
The present volume is well illustrated, and adds materially 
to our knowledge of Indian ethnology. It is to be regretted 
that, as in the case of the previous two volumes, quite un- 
necessarily numerous misprints have been allowed to stand. 

Thus, myroba jam (p. 277) does not at once suggest the 
hirda or Indian myrabolam, and the substitution of “ tail ” 
for the marriage ornament worn by women commonly known 
as tali can only produce a ludicrous if wholly unintentional 
effect. We shall await volume i with much interest. 

606. R. E. Enthoven. 


Caste and Race in India. By G. S. Ghueye. 9| x 6, 
pp. 209. London : Kegan Paul & Co., 1932. 

The author of this volume, who is Reader of Sociology in 
the University of Bombay, aims at giving his views on the 
history and the origin of the caste system as it was in the 
past and is to-day among the Hindus in India. The result 
is an interesting little volume, which, if it adds little to the 
existmg knowledge of this very complicated subject, certainly 
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reproduces mucli material of interest in a concise form. 
It is curious to find a serious work on caste which entirely 
omits all reference to the internal structure of caste units, 
from which alone the student may hope to find the surest 
guidance in the matter of caste origins. Instead we have 
an elaborate attempt to deal with caste on anthropometrical 
lines, which have in the past led such scholars as Sir Herbert 
Risley to many exceedingly doubtful conclusions. Readers 
of Risley’s People of India, which the present writer quotes 
somewhat uncritically, are aware that the discovery of the 
Scythians among the Marathas and the juxtaposition of 
Mahar and Brahman went far to discredit Risley’s anthro- 
pometrical data. 

The writer of this work has given in chapter vi some 
interesting references to the development of caste movements 
outside India. On p. 172 we find a useful summary of the 
modern movement against untouchability. We fail, however, 
to follow the writer’s conclusions (p. 184 et seq.) that the 
true remedy for the trouble arising from caste selfishness 
is to ignore caste feeling altogether. To arrive at such a 
theory after a careful exposition of caste in its infinite 
complexity is a strange non sequitur which hardly seems 
prompted by logical considerations. We may, however, 
congratulate the author on having added an interesting 
treatise to the existing caste literature. 

596. R. E. Enthoven. 


Annual Report of the Archeological Department of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1338 F., 1928-1929 A.c. 13 x 10, pp. x -|- 88, pis. 16. 
Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press, 1931. 

The chief archaeological contribution in this Report is 
Mr. Yazdani’s description of the survey of the Fort of 
Koilkonda, seventy-eight miles south-west of Haidarabad, 
and the survey of the Fort of Bidar in the north-west. The 
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former contains a Telugu inscription of the date a.d. 1551, 
deciphered by Mr. Lakshminarayana Eao, which helps 
to confirm information given by Firishtah about Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah of Golconda. Mr. Streenivas describes the fort 
and other monuments at Udgir in the Bidar district. The 
appendix also contains a number of Muslim inscriptions of 
Udgir and a list of numismatic accessions with facsimiles 
of thirty-nine punch-marked coins. 

599 . E. J. Thomas. 


The Bhagavadgita. A study by Vishwas G. Beat, M.A., 
with a foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnah, Kt. 7x5, 
pp. 12 -f 280. Poona ; Aryasamskrti Press, 1932. 

Professor Bhat’s study of the Bhagavadgita received a 
very favourable welcome when it first appeared eight years 
ago, and in this second edition he tells us that his views 
have not since undergone a change. It might perhaps have 
been better if he had discussed the most recent rival views, 
but in the present writer’s opinion he has taken a sound and 
scholarly position, which later discussions have not yet 
even attempted to meet. The text and translation of the 
Gitd now included add greatly to the usefulness of the work. 
^01. E. J. Thomas. 


The Saundaeaxanda or Nanda the Fair. Translated from 
the original Sanskrit of Asvaghosa by E. H. Johnston. 
Panjab University Oriental Publications, No. 14. 10 X 7, 
pp. xii -f 124. London : Humphrey Milford, 1932. 
12s. M. 

Mr. Johnston's purpose in translating the Saundarananda 
has been to make it a companion volume to the text which 
he edited four years ago. It is, in fact, a most valuable comple- 
nient to the earlier work, and aims, as he says, at making 
the meaning of the thought clear rather than at attempting 
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to reproduce the literary form. With such a defective text 
much discussion both of readings and subject-matter is 
necessary, and students will be thankful for the notes which 
deal with these matters. 

It is possible that Mr. Johnston sometimes too readily 
unties a knot with a conjecture. There is the perfectly 
grammatical sasaivalau in xvi, 91, which he says he would 
have amended to sa ^aivalo or sa §aivaU or even sa Slvali, 
“ were it not for the desirability of keeping to the MSS.” 
This looks as if he thought that a vrddhied form could be 
equivalent to the name from which it is derived, just as if 
Kaunteya could stand for Kund, and in fact he translates 
saisaivalau (“ along with ^Ivali ”) as “ ^aivala ”. It is no 
wonder, then, that he does not see any virtue in the prefix 
sa- as against sa the article. 

In an earlier verse Mr. Johnston now recognizes that his 
former reading contained a monstrosity, but he says that 
Nandaka-mndamdtav is a doubtful improvement.^ But this 
is the MS. reading, and surely it is an improvement to be 
grammatical and if possible to follow the actual text. How- 
ever, he rejects it and conjectures -mate with jyragrhya e, 
and makes it mean “ Nandakamata and Nandamata ”. 
Then he has to conjecture their identity. There is an Uttara 
Nandamata in the Pali, a lay woman and adept at dhyana, 
but Mr. Johnston says that Nandamata here is Mahaprajapatl. 
Then he goes on to identify his Nandakamata with the 
Nandamata of the Pali. Yet we find Nandaka and Nanda 
as two distinct personages. It looks as if still more conjecture 
is wanted. 

576. E. J. Thomas. 

^ Mr. Johnston goes out of his way to say that this is what I propose to 
read. On the contrary I said it may be corrupt. The simplest emendation 
is merely to delete the v. The corruption as well as the hiatus between the 
two padas can easily be explained. 
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TMBETCKIIi XIEPEBOJ^Tj Abhidharmakocakarikah h 
AbHIDHARMAKOCABHASYAM COHHHeHifl Vasubandhu. 
HsHajii. 0. H. miepSaTCKOii. Bibliotheca Buddhica, 
XX. Ease. 1, 10 X 6|, pp. v + 96. Petrograd, 1917 ; 
Fasc. 2, pp. 97-192. Leningrad, 1930. 

Sphutartha Abhidharmakocavyakhya, the Work of 
Yacomitra. First kogasthana, edited by S. Levi and 
Th. Stcherbatsky. Bibliotheca Buddhica, XXI. 
Fasc. 1, 10 X 7, pp. V + 96 + iv. Petrograd, 1918 ; 
Fasc. 2, pp. 96 (ko^asthana ii, 1—40). Leningrad, 1930. 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, la Siddhi de Hiuan-tsang. Traduite 
et annotee par L. de la Vallee Poussin. 10 x 6^, 
pp. 820. (Issued with indexes as Tomes i-iii, but 
forming one volume.) Paris : P. Geuthner, 1928-9. 
Feuer und Brennstoff, ein Kapitel aus dem Madhyamika- 
^astra des Nagarjuna, mit der Vrtti des Candrakirti. 
Translated by S. Schayer. 9| X 6^, pp. 27. Koeznik 
orjentalistyczny. Tom. vii, str. 26-52. Lwow : 
Nakiadem Polskiego Towarzystwa Orjentalistycnego, 
1926. 

Ausgewahlte KLapitel aus der Prasannapada (V, XII, 
XVI). Einleitung, Ubersetzung, und Anmerkungen. 
S. Schayer. 9^ x 6, pp. xxxiii + 128. Memoires de la 
Commission orientaliste, 14. W. Krakowie : Nakiadem 
Polskiej Akademji Umiejetnosci. Paris : Librairie 
franco-polonaise et etrangere, 1931. 

The great scheme of editing a series of works to elucidate 
the Abhidharmakosa was begun nearly twenty years ago by 
Professor Stcherbatsky, Sir E. Denison Ross, Professors 
S. Levi, L. de la Vallee Poussin, and Wogihara. There has 
been inevitable delay, and it is only lately that the second 
fasciculus of each of the two works projected by Professor 
Stcherbatsky has appeared. Of the first, an edition of the 
Tibetan translation of the Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu 
with bhasya, we now have the first chapter and about half 
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the second. The preface in Russian explains how the work, 
which was taken by Hiuen Thsang to China, has been studied 
chiefly in Japan, and hence escaped the notice of Vasiliev. 
The other work, the Vyakhyd of Yasomitra (in Sanskrit), 
which was begun to be edited by Professors Stcherbatsky 
and S. Levi, now has the co-operation of Professor Wogihara 
and Dr. Obermiller. Other works which formed part of the 
original scheme have fared better, such as de la Vallee 
Poussin’s very important translation of the whole from 
the Tibetan and Chinese versions, and several special studies 
which he has devoted to the subject. 

It is from these works dealing with the Sarvastivadins 
and other of the older schools that a connected history of 
the development of the earlier thought is becoming clear. 
This is also true of the later schools, as the present translation 
of the Siddhi of Hiuen Thsang shows. What the 
Abhidharmakosa is for the Sarvastivadin schools, says the 
editor, the Siddhi is for the Vijnanavadins. The work is 
in the form of a commentary on the Trimsikd, the thirty 
karikas of Vasubandhu, but Hiuen Thsang has collected 
extracts from many other sources and schools. The editor 
has not merely translated Hiuen Thsang, but he has all 
through added extensive bibliographical notes as well as 
valuable discussions of important doctrines and long 
appendices. 

The teaching of another equally important school, the 
Madhyamikas, also owes much to this indefatigable worker. 
His edition of the Madhyamakavrtti (the Prasannajiadd) 
of Candrakirti, says Dr. Schayer, is for the Mahayana theories 
fundamental. 

It is this work to which Dr. Schayer has been devoting 
his attention. In these two works he gives a translation of 
about one-fifth of the Vrtti of Candrakirti. With the intro- 
ductions and extensive notes they are a most welcome 
contribution both to the difficulties of detail as well as to the 
interpretation of the philosophical principles of the whole. 
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He rightly claims that what is wanted is not a literal 
translation (that kind of thing, alas, we have known), but a 
reconstruction of the course of thought of the text. This 
involves introducing theories, which is inevitable, for we 
already have before us the theories that the doctrines are 
nihilism or pyrrhonism or even mere niaiseries. Such views 
have to be dealt with, and it is by such work as Dr. Schayer’s 
that we are likely to reach conclusions free from subjective 
perversities. 

257 , 258 , 259 . E. J. ThOMAS. 


Memoirs op Gaur and Pandua. By Khan Sahib M. ’Abid 
’Ali Khan, of Maldah. Edited and revised by H. E. 
Stapleton, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. 10 x 6|, pp. 190, pis. 7, figs. 33. Calcutta : 
Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1931. Rs. 5 or 8s. 3d. 

Khan Sahib M. ’Abid ’Ali Khan (1872-1926) was born 
and passed his early life in the district he describes. His 
father was the first Muhammadan in the district to educate 
his sons in English. 

M. ’Abid ’All Khan entered the Public Works Department 
in 1899 and was put in charge of the special repairs to the 
old buildings at Gaur and Pandua, and in recognition 
of his services ’in this connection had conferred on him the 
title of “ Khan Sahib ” in 1917. 

It is interesting to note that Khan Sahib belonged to the 
ancient family of the Pathan rulers of Gaur and that his 
ancestors came there with King Eiruz Shah III (1351-88) 
from Delhi when he invaded Bengal in order to check the 
expansion of Shamsuddm Ilyas Shah (1339-58). Owing 
to the oppression of the Mughal governors the family left 
Gaur and eventually drifted to English Bazar, where the 
author’s brother served as chairman of the municipality. 

The kernel of the present work was an account of the 
ruins, specially written for the visit of Lord Curzon to Maldah 
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in 1902 in connection with his scheme for the preservation of 
ancient monuments, which was published in booklet form in 
1912. Further revision took place between 1912 and 1925 
and, after the author’s death in 1926, the work was, in 
1928, entrusted for final revision to Mr. H. E. Stapleton, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. The present 
book is the result. Mr. Stapleton re-examined the ruins 
and has corrected and, where necessary, expanded Khan 
Sahib’s work. 

North and West Bengal were conquered for 
Muhammadanism by Muhammad-i-Bakhtiyar Khaljl, the 
lieutenant of Qutbuddln Aibak of Delhi, in 1202, from the 
Hindu king Rai Lakshman Sen, and Lakshmanavati, as 
Lakshman Sen had renamed Gaur, under the shortened form 
of Lakhnautl, became the chief seat of Muhammadan power, 
Lakshman Sen and his successors maintaining themselves 
for another century at Sunargaon. 

Bengal remained a dependency of Delhi until the death 
of Qadar Khan in 1338, but between that date and 1352 
Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah made himself supreme and transferred 
the capital to Pandua, an ancient Hindu city, 20 miles north- 
east of Lakhnautl. In 1410 there was a Hindu revival with 
Raja Kans (Ganesh), who ruled through puppet kings at 
Pandua. His son Jadu was converted to Muhammadanism 
and ruled as Jalaluddin Muhammad from 1415. 

The transference of the capital from Gaur to Pandua 
was due to changes in the course of the Ganges and the 
devastations of civil war. The retirement of the river from 
Pandua, however, and its attaining a stable course at Gaur 
led to the latter again becoming the capital under Mahmud I 
(1442-59), with whose accession to the throne, after the over- 
throw of the house of Raja Kans, the line of Ilyas Shah was 
restored. The restored house of Ilyas was succeeded by the 
Habshi kings (1486-93) and by the house of Husain Shah 
(1493-1537). 

Then a brief temure of power by Humayun (1537-9) was 
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followed by that of Sher Shah both in Bengal and at Delhi. 
Two further dynasties, those of Muhammad Sur and Sulaiman 
Kararani, preceded the final conquest of Bengal by Akbar 
in 1576. 

Gaur was displaced by Tanda as capital by Sulaiman 
Kararani in 1565 owing to a further change in the course 
of the Ganges, but temporarily regained its position under 
Akbar’s first viceroy. The rains causing an epidemic, how- 
ever, to which the viceroy himself fell a victim, the seat 
of government was again taken back to Tanda and the 
history of Gaur closed. 

Khan Sahib’s volume contains four chapters, the first 
two being short accounts of the history of the two cities 
and of their more important kings and viceroys. Chapters 
iii and iv, which make up the greater part of the book, 
deal with the extant remains. There are in addition five 
appendices : Bibliographies of Gaur, Pandua, and other 
places in the Maldah district and of the inscriptions found 
there, an account of the local historian Saiyid Ilahi Bakhsh 
and his work the Kurshid-i-Jahdn Nurm and lists of the 
kings of Delhi and of the rulers of Bengal from 1202 to 
1576. 

The work is pleasantly interspersed with charming 
anecdotes, such as that of Ghiyasuddin A’zam Shah (1390- 
1410) and his three favourites the Cypress, the Rose, and the 
Tulip, who are commemorated by Hafiz. 

Each of the archaeological sections contains a plan of the 
city dealt with, and the various building inscriptions are 
given in the original script and in translation. There is also 
a map of northern and central Bengal. According to 
Pergusson the architectural school of Gaur was one of the four 
provincial schools of northern India which arose out of the 
weakening of the central Pathan power at Delhi. One 
interesting architectural feature characteristic of Bengal 
IS the curvilinear form of roof, copied no doubt from 
bamboo construction. In addition to the results of personal 
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observation and research the archaeological sections contain 
descriptions of the various buildings taken from the works of 
earlier enquirers, some of which record features now lost. 

Some of the buildings described, such as the Adina Mosque 
of Sikandar Shah at Pandua and the Firozah Minar at Gaur, 
are, of course, well-known, but in general the book will give 
those interested a great mass of detailed and up-to-date 
information hitherto either not known at all to the general 
reader or at best known through works, the majority of which 
are from fifty to one hundred years old. 

In summing up previous knowledge, as they have done 
here, and supplementing and correcting by personal research, 
Khan Sahib and his editor have rendered a real service 
to Indian archaeology. The book is copiously illustrated 
and includes reproductions of beautiful inscriptions, although 
the quality of the paper in some cases results in a lack of 
sharpness in the photographs. The omission of an index 
is to be regretted. 

S72. E. B. W. Chappelow. 


The Quaeterly of the Department of Antiquities in 
Palestine. Vol. i, No. 2. 11 X 6, pp. 48, pis. 5. 

Jerusalem : Published for the Government of Palestine ; 
London ; Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1931. 5s. 

This issue of the Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine contains articles on a rock-cut tomb at Nazareth, 
a hoard of Byzantine coins, the obverse type of the 
tetradrachms of the second revolt of the Jews, coins in the 
Palestine Museum, the second part of a mediaeval Arabic 
description of the Haram of Jerusalem, a concise bibliography 
of excavations in Palestine, a note on the name Khan el 
Ahmar (Beisan), and an account of the discovery of two 
ancient street levels in the Tyropoeon Valley within the walls, 
Jerusalem. 
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Perhaps the most valuable contribution is the concise 
bibliography of excavations in Palestine, of which the 
first part here printed takes in Abu Ghosh to El Jish. It 
includes accounts of spade work only (including illicit digging 
by peasants or dealers and their agents), and excludes explora- 
tion without actual digging, popular works (where scientific 
works are available), reviews, articles devoted to single objects, 
and summaries. 

The rock-cut tomb at Nazareth was discovered whilst 
excavating for the purpose of laying foundations of a private 
house near the Government Secondary School in the autumn 
of 1930, and consists of a rectangular barrel-vaulted chamber, 
within which was a shaft tomb, and opening out of which 
nine loculi, four on each side and one at one end, all 
containing human bones. 

The objects discovered were of minor interest and included 
pottery and glass vessels, etc., beads, iron and bronze 
bracelets, rings and fragments, fragments of a silver ring, 
small bronze bells, Hellenistic lamps, and a Phoenician 
glass pendant with a lion and a star in relief. 

The long article of nineteen pages (with two plates) on 
a hoard of Byzantine coins, contains but a page and a half 
of letterpress, the rest being technical data. 

These three hundred and twenty-five Byzantine folles 
(discovered lying loose on a heap of small rough stones which 
were being removed from the surface of the ground to prepare 
it for cultivation) range from Anastasius I (a.d. 491-518) 
to Heraclius (a.d. 611 or 612), the majority being from 
the Constantinople mint under Justin I and Justinian 
(a.d. 518-565). 

The mints are Constantinople, Antioch, and Nicomedia. 
There is also a table of sizes and weights. 

Of a similar character to the last is the four-page article 
(with one plate) on the coins in the Palestine Museum (local 
varieties, unpublished or little known) : Seleucid (Alexander 
Balas, Ascalon, 147/6 B.c.), Maccabsean (John Hyrcanus I ?), 
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Herodian (possibly Herod I), Roman Procurators in Judaea, 
and Aelia Capitolina (Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Commodus, 
Elagabalus, and Decius). 

Of greater interest to the non-expert is the note on the 
obverse of the tetradrachms of the second revolt of the Jews, 
which shows, between the middle two of four columns of a 
fa9ade, the end of a square-sided semicircular-lidded chest 
with projecting bosses, of a common ancient Egyptian type, 
standing on two short legs. This has been identified with the 
screen of the Tabernacle and the Ark or, after the fragment 
of a frieze from the Synagogue of Capernaum, with the 
Tabernacle itself and the Ark. 

In sinking a pumping shaft preparatory to the repair 
of the main drainage sewer of Jerusalem-within-the-walls, 
about 25 metres south of the Suq al Qattanin, the central 
western entrance of the Haram, the two ancient street levels, 
which are the subject of the article in this issue, were dis- 
covered. The upper one was found 2'90 metres below the 
present roadway and was paved with large flagstones of 
whitish limestone, 30 centimetres thick, not uniform in size 
but averaging more than a metre square, laid diagonally 
and irregularly bonded ; in this case the street must have been 
5'50 metres wide. 

The other level was found 2’10 metres lower down. The 
flagstones in this case were, however, laid square to the sewer 
and not diagonally. Beneath this was found a drain. 

The mediaeval Arabic description of the Haram of Jerusalem 
is a translation of a fourteenth-century description in the first 
volume of Ahmad b. Fadl-Allah al-’Umari’s encyclopaedia, 
Masdlih al absar, to a great extent copied from the Silsilat al 
’asjadfi sifat as-saJchra wa-l-tnasjid of the vizier Taj ad-din 
Abu-l-Eada’il Ahmad b. Amin al-Mulk. 

The first instalment in No. 1 mentions a marble basin 
decorated on the outside with reliefs, which stood in the marble 
portico in front of the south door and has since disappeared, 
and also confirms Clermont-Ganneau’s theory that the 
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“Buckler of Hamza” was a mirror; it is here described 
as a mirror of seven metals. 

The instalment in No. 2 completes the description of the 
Court of the Dome of the Rock and proceeds to the southern 
wall and adjacent mosques and buildings, the eastern, 
northern, and western walls, and the Qubbat Sulaiman and 
Solomon’s Stable. 

267. E. B. W. Chappelow. 

A Short History of Indian Materialism, Sensationalism, 
AND Hedonism. By Dakshinaranjan Shastri. With 
a foreword by Dr. A. N. Mutherjee. 8^ X 5|, 
pp. viii + 48. Calcutta : The Book Co., Ltd., 1930. 

This is a useful little sketch of the evolution of materialistic 
philosophy in India, in which the author digests the scanty 
literature available for his purposes. He traces materialism 
from the early scepticism of the Barhaspatyas through 
the Lokayata to the hedonism of the Charvakas and the 
heresies of the Nastikas. The author has collected the scraps 
of information available about sects like the Kapalikas 
and generally done a good deal of research on an obscure 
subject. 

J. Allan. 

The Brahma-Sutras (II, I-II) or Badarayana, with the 
Comment of Sankaracharya. By S. K. Belvakar. 
H X pp. xvi + 142 + 100 + 222. Poona : Bilva- 
kunja Publishing House, 1931. 10s. 

This is a second edition of Professor Belvakar’s valuable 
work on the Smriti- and Tarka-padas of the Brahma-Sutras. 
The notes have been considerably revised and extended. This 
text is an excellent thing to put in the hands of young students 
of Indian philosophy and they could not have it in a more 
accessible form. A glossary of technical terms and an enlarged 
Index are other features of the new edition. 

664 . 


J. Allan. 
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1. Linganusasana by Habsavaedhana, ytth the Com- 
mentary Saevalaksana by PrthivIsvaea. Critically 
edited by Mahopadhyaya Pandit V. Venkatarama 
Shaema. Madras Universdy : Sanskrit Series Ko. 4. 

X 6|, pp. xxxii -f- 238, pis. 2. University of Madras, 
1931. 2s. 6d. 

The Sanskrit treatises on gender are mostly of interest 
only to grammatical specialists, but the one attributed to 
Harsavardhana is an exception. For one thing the text 
and commentary contain a mass of lexicographical information 
not yet exploited in modern dictionaries, which the age of the 
work in comparison with the Indian lexica makes of special 
value, and I have noted several difficult words, of which the 
commentator’s explanation is illuminating. Hitherto the 
material has been somewhat hard to use, as Dr. K. 0. Franke’s 
edition was based on a single manuscript in which the com- 
mentary was incomplete. This new edition, prepared 
from three MSS. and containing the entire commentary, 
is therefore welcome and will, it is to be hoped, be made 
use of in any new Sanskrit dictionary. If the editing is not 
distinguished, it is at any rate adequate, and, in the not 
infrequent cases where exception might justly be taken to the 
text adopted, the critical apparatus will be found useful. 
Many passages, especially in the commentary, show different 
readings to those in Dr. Franke’s manuscript, in most cases, 
it may be said, better ones. But the use made of the editio 
princeps calls for some comment. While a long extract 
from Dr. Franke’s excellent introduction has been printed at 
the beginning of the book, the editor does not appear to have 
read it with any attention ; otherwise how could he say of the 
Pdnimya Linganusasana that it is “ by common consent 
the earliest ” of the treatises on gender ? And under verse 13 
he gives Panini as the source of a sutra which Dr. Franke 
expressly showed to be quoted in the form first found in the 
Kasikd Vrtti. Further, an appendix gives reprints of the 
lAiigdnusdsanas of Sakatayana and Vararuci with explanatory 
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notes in Sanskrit. Comparison with Dr. Franke’s edition 
shows that not only have the texts been copied from it but 
that the so-called notes are in fact the extracts he made from 
the commentaries : I have looked in vain for any acknowledge- 
ment of the borrowing, not to speak of any indication that 
permission was sought for it. Surely a higher standard in 
such matters is to be expected in a book appearing in a 
University series and edited by a bearer of the honoured title 
of Mahopadhyaya. 

The question whether the author of the text was the well- 
known king Harsa is also affected by the new edition of the 
commentary. It is here attributed to Prthivisvara, son of 
Bhattabharadvaja, and a curious verse, which was not in 
Dr. Franke’s manuscript, states that the sastrakdra fell at 
his feet and asked him to write a commentary on the work. 
Therefore the two were contemporaries. The text shows 
no influence of the Kdsikd Vrtti, but the commentary treats 
it as a leading authority and must surely be one or more 
generations later than it in date. Dr. Franke’s manuscript, 
while giving the commentary the same title, names as the 
author ^abarasvamin, son of Bhattadiptasvamin. Moreover, 
on verses 6 and 28 it quotes for two words equivalents in the 
Kashmiri dialect, which are omitted in the commentary 
of the new edition. There are a large number of other 
minor differences between the two, though essentially they 
are identical. This treatise was much used in Kashmir 
and it looks as if some scholar there had copied out 
Prthivisvara’s commentary, making minor alterations in 
it, and had then appended his own name to it. Both com- 
mentaries have the final verse which implies that the author 
of the text was of regal or semi-regal position, and the verse 
already referred to, which Prthivisvara alone has, is so unusual 
that it can hardly be an interpolation. Ordinarily an author 
and commentator, when contemporary, stand in the relation 
of guru and pupil ; here the terms of the verse make this 
impossible, but they become intelligible and natural if the 

JBAS. JANVABY 1933. 12 
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sastralcdra was a king of non-Brahman birth and the com- 
mentator his guru. Complete proof is lacking, but this new 
piece of evidence goes to confirm Dr. Franke’s theory that 
the author of the treatise was Harsa of Kanauj and further, 
if that is accepted, then the lower limit of the Kasikd Yrtti 
(c. A.D. 660) must be put back by at least half a century. 

573 . 


2. Die PEAjffAPAEAMlXA-LlTERATUR NEBST EINEM 
Specimen deb Sdvikrantavikrami-Prajnaparamita. 
By Tokumyo Matsumoto. Bonner orientalische Studien, 
Heft 1. 10 X 7, pp. vii + 55 + 29. Stuttgart : W. 

Kohlhammer, 1932. EM. 7.50. 

The Prajmpdramitd literature has not yet been adequately 
studied and sound texts and translations of the principal works 
are needed before we can assess it at its true value. Pending 
such publication, this study is a useful contribution to the 
subject, and, though it has little that is noteworthy to say on 
the general question, in several matters of detail it adds 
substantially to our knowledge. I would invite attention to 
the catalogue of the materials available in Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
and Chinese, to the identification of certain Mahayana quota- 
tions in some recently published copper-plates from Ceylon, 
to the transliteration of Sir Aurel Stein’s Sanskrit manuscript 
in Chinese characters of the Prajndpdramitdhrdayasutra, 
and to the Sanskrit text with Chinese translation of the first 
chapter of the Sumkrdntavikrdmiprajndpdramitd, one of 
the latest works of its class. Mr. Matsumoto is clearly a valu- 
able recruit to the ranks of Mahayana students, but might I 
suggest that, if he intends to edit any Sanskrit texts, he should 
first carefully study Tibetan and the principles that govern 
the use of translations in that language for the correction 
of faulty Sanskrit manuscripts ? For the Chinese translations. 
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on which alone he appears to have worked so far, however 
invaluable for the meaning, are often, unlike the Tibetan ones, 
unsafe guides for the decision of textual minutise. 

589 . 


3. Das Altindische Buck vom "Welt- end Staatsleben ; 
Das Aethacastea des Kautilya. Aus dem Sanskrit 
iibersetzt u. mit Einleitung u. Anmerkungen versehen 
von J. J. Meyee. 10 X 7|, pp. Ixxxviii -f 983. Leipzig : 
Otto Harrassowitz. 1926. 

The first fasciculus of this work was reviewed in the Journal 
for 1926, p. 810, and a notice of the complete book after the 
lapse of so many years is only justified by its outstanding 
importance and must be brief. Dr. Meyer's previous work 
had shown him to be well equipped with the special kind of 
knowledge required for coping with the difficulties of style 
and language of the Arthasastra and, when the translation 
first came out, the present reviewer formed the opinion 
that it reached a very high standard and was one of the two 
works indispensable for study of the text (the other is 
Shamasastry’s Index Verhorum). Continual use of it since 
then has but heightened his opinion of its merits. The wording 
is lively, even if it would not become an Englishman to 
criticize the style, and the translator is skilled in penetrating 
the peculiarities of Kautilya’s thought and the significance 
of his euphemisms, but the most important part of his work 
lies undoubtedly in his explanations of particular words, 
explanations for which I have often had reason to be grateful. 
Dr. Meyer would not claim that his rendering is always final ; 
he himself is often in doubt and a long list of passages with 
criticisms and suggestions for improvements could easily 
be drawn up. But such a procedure is best left to separate 
articles and might create a wrong impression in a review. 

If the translation has not achieved the reputation it deserves, 
the author has only himself to thank. Exuberance of language 
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and imagination is coupled with a curious degree of ineapacity 
for clear thought or lucid statement. The notes to the 668 
large pages of the translation are often not easy to follow 
and are in addition frequently modified in 223 pages of 
additional notes and four pages of corrections. His final view 
is usually worth the trouble it takes to arrive at it, but why 
should the reader have to go through a note or series of notes 
several times to make sure of catching the sense ? The same 
symptoms appear in the introduction. What Dr. Meyer 
has to say on the ideas of Kautilya is mostly sound and worth 
saying, though preferably much more concisely, but I think 
he hardly realizes the point which will strike forcibly anyone 
with official experience, namely, that Kautilya is unique 
among extant Indian writers on politics for his grasp of the 
considerations which should determine administrative, as 
distinct from political, action. He is often pedantic in his 
prescriptions, but seldom sentimental, silly, or unpractical. 
The greater part of the introduction is, however, taken up 
with a discussion of the date of the Arthasastra, which is purely 
subjective in attitude, an attempt to read into the book the 
character of Candragupta’s minister as suggested by tradition. 
This seems to me of little probative value, and the traditional 
date, tentatively supported by Dr. Meyer, is difficult to 
reconcile with his statement (no supporting references given 
in the introduction or indexes) that Kautilya was acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Vaisesikas. There do not seem 
to be any certain references to this school before the third 
century a.d. and I find it hard to believe that it had enjoyed 
any considerable vogue before the second century at the 
earliest. But whether a translator has correctly dated his 
original or not has little bearing on the value of his translation 
and, as already indicated, the value of this one should be set 
very high. 

639 . 
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4. Tee Eamayana of Yaemiki : Balakanda (Nobth- 
Westeen Eecension). Critically edited from original 
MSS. by Bhagavad Datta. 10 x 6^, pp. xiv + 490 
+ 18. Lahore : The Eesearch Department, D.A.V. 
College. 1931. 

This edition of the North-Western recension of the 
Rdmayana was started with the AyodhydMnda, the first three 
fasciculi of which were noticed in the Jotenal for 1925. 
p. 179, but publication would have ceased on the completion 
of that book, if the Panjab Government had not fortunately 
come to the rescue with an annual subsidy. The present 
volume is the firstfruits of this enlightened policy. It differs, 
not entirely for the better, in format and paper from its 
predecessor ; but the changes in methods of editing are an 
improvement. The unintelligible diacritical signs have been 
dropped and a better selection of variants is given. The 
execution, however, does not always correspond to the good 
intentions of the editor. Thus each line is marked to show 
whether it occurs in the Bombay and Gorresio editions, 
but I found far too many inaccuracies in the passages for which 
I checked it. Similarly there is an elaborate series of indexes, 
which are far from complete. Names are omitted and another 
index which purports to give the rhetorical figures occurring 
in the text actually only mentions similes and omits many 
of these even. The prevalence of such inaccuracies naturally 
gives rise to the suspicion of like carelessness in the points 
for which a reader has to trust the editor. Nevertheless, 
though the edition fails to fulfil the expectations it raises, 
it presents us with a readable and agreeable text, as well as 
with some information about the state of the MSS. of the 
epic which we have not had hitherto. 

The completion of nearly a third of the text raises wider 
questions than that of editing. How far in fact will it help us 
towards the ideal of discovering which portions are original 
and which later additions ? For the Mahabhdrata we know now 
that we cannot hope to reach a version which is substantially 
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older than and different from those we have ; we can only 
aim at the best possible version of the existing text and that 
is what Dr. Sukthankar and his associates are in process of 
giving us. But the Rdmayana is universally recognized to b<* 
a unitary work and it ought not to be beyond the resources 
of scholarship ultimately to arrive at a text which we could 
reasonably hold to contain all that Valmiki wrote and not 
too much of what he did not write. The present edition can 
hardly be said to bring this consummation any nearer. For 
what is called the North-Western recension is only too plainly 
no more authentic than the other known recensions. If it 
stands on the whole closer to the Bengali than to the southern 
text, the similarity is more probably due to geographical and 
political relations than to a greater degree of authenticity. 

Disappointing as this result is, still two points of some 
importance are brought out by this edition. Firstly, it is 
remarkable how close all three versions of the Bdlahdt),^ 
stand for long passages at a time, though there is every reason 
to think that this book preserves at most only a few verses 
of the original poem. The agreement seems to be greater 
than in the Ayodhydkdnda, where presumably the popularity 
of many episodes tempted the rhapsodists to individual 
enlargements. Secondly, the account in the Hindi introduction 
of the ten MSS. used throws some light on what is meant by 
a recension. The position is rather like that of a country 
speaking a common language divided into many dialects, 
not one of which has been shaped into a literary form and 
obtained fixation or pre-eminence. The dialects shade off 
imperceptibly into each other and, unless physical, political, or 
racial limits intervene, it is difficult to distinguish their areas 
and characteristics definitely. The norm chosen for the 
description of-each dialect cannot help being of an arbitral'}' 
nature. So is it with the recensions of the Rdmayana. Of the 
ten MSS. described, none of which unfortunately is old, three 
have a similar text which is taken as the basis of this edition, 
and three more, which stand fairly close to them, have their 
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variants given ; the other four differ largely, mainly in the 
direction of agreeing with the Bengali text. Any one of 
the three groups might have been taken as the norm of the 
recension, for all that I can see or the editor has to say. A 
recension is indeed little more than the text of a group of 
similar MSS. which happens to have been edited and so 
obtained fixation ; it is more the product of alteration in 
copying than the conscious preparation of a standard text 
or the work of a particular reviser or school . The only absolute 
limit to the number of recensions is therefore the number of 
MSS. in existence, and the editor has already started 
multiplying them by naming two more. 

The conclusion I would draw is that, when this edition is 
completed, nothing is to be gained textually by the publication 
of further recensions. The proper procedure would be to 
collect and collate the oldest and most representative MSS. 
from the various parts of India and Nepal and prepare from 
them a composite text. After excising obvious interpolations, 
there would remain a number of passages in substantial 
agreement and probably original in the main, and, secondly, 
many much expanded passages in which the MSS. would differ 
greatly and which would require skilled handling. According 
to all appearance we have lost little of Valmiki’s work, and 
it is a question in the main of determining which passages or 
verses are original. In the end it should be possible to obtain 
a coherent text which, though constructed by subjective 
methods, would not differ so very much from the poem 
as it left Valmiki’s hands ; and such a version would have the 
supreme advantage that, stripped of most of the accretions 
of later times, it would reveal to us in precise detail the genius 
of the greatest figure in Sanskrit literature. But to attempt 
this task solely on the basis of the published recensions 
would be folly, if only because the material they contain is 
utterly inadequate for deciding between variant readings 
of the same line. 

577. 


E. H. Johnston. 
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Bibliotheca Akabicakum Scholasticarum. Serie Arabe, 
tome iii. Averroes, Tahdfot at Tahdfot. Texte arabe 
etabli par Maurice Bouyges, S.J. 10 x 6|, pp. xxxix 
+ 679. Beyrouth : Imprimerie Catholique, 1930. 

This is the second publication of the series to appear. 
The first, which was noticed in this Journal for 1928 (p. 208). 
contains the Tahdfut of El Ghazali. Here Averroes (Ibn 
Kushd) writing in Spain towards the end of the twelfth 
century, less than a century after Ghazali, criticizes the 
Tahdfut thoroughly, pointing out what he regards as its 
errors. At the same time he examines and discusses some of 
the problems that arise so that his work is something more 
than a commentary on the Tahdfut or a refutation of it, 
though it has been known by each of these titles. One 
learns that the present convenient title of Tahdfut et Tahdfut 
appears not to have attached to it originally. 

The scarcity of copies of the Tahdfut et Tahdfut and of 
references to it in other Arabic books show how coldly it was 
received by the Muhammadan world. Father Bouyges has 
not been able to discover more than three independent 
Arabic MSS. of the text, one of which dated in the sixteenth 
century was the basis of the printed edition brought out 
at Cairo in 1885 and another is almost as early. On the 
other hand, the book was welcomed warmly by Latins and 
Jews, having it seems been translated as early as the 
thirteenth century, and soon found its way into Christian 
schools. Hebrew versions as old as the fourteenth century 
are in existence, and a Latin translation of the same century 
was published two centuries later. Before the Cairo edition 
referred to appeared the text was accessible to European 
Orientalists only through the medium of the Latin and 
Hebrew translations. 

Father Bouyges’ critical edition is excellent in every respect. 
He follows the same method as he employed for his admirable 
edition of ^azali's Tahdfut. using all the manuscript and 
other material available, showing the authority for readings 
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in footnotes, giving the fullest historical and bibliographical 
information in an introduction, and supplying the same 
useful headings and tables of reference and indices. His 
work is able, thorough, and complete. 

254 . A. E. Guest. 


Album du Musee Akabe du Caire. Par M. Gaston Wirt. 

X 6, pp. 100, 10 full page photographic illustrations. 

Cairo, 1930. 

Excellent examples of Islamic art are now being published 
in a way that puts them within the reach of anyone. This 
handy volume of reproductions of some of the finest pieces 
in the Arab Museum at Cairo makes a notable addition to the 
series thus rendered available. Many of the objects represented 
do not appear to have been published before. They have been 
selected so as to illustrate the decorative art of Egj’pt in its 
various branches at different dates during the part of the 
Islamic period when it was flourishing there — generally 
from about the ninth to the fifteenth century. Most of them 
were produced in Egj’pt, but a fair number came from Persia 
or other Islamic countries. Much of the work shown is remark- 
ably beautiful. Some of it belongs to well-known tj’pes, 
but even those who are well acquainted with their style 
will not always have realized before to what perfection it 
is carried in the most outstanding specimens. Some of it 
falls into classes of which examples are rare, and those pre- 
served elsewhere than in the Museum are verj’ few indeed. 
The fragments of panels of carved wood from the roj’al palace 
of the Eatimids at Cairo, with their spirited scenes of hunting 
and dancing, admirable both for the harmonious balance 
of their design and for the most skilful execution, certainlj’ 
deserve a particular mention. Curiosities are an inscription 
on stone that maj’ be taken as a sort of artistic zero, for its 
extremely rough chiselling dates from only twelve years after 
the conquest of Egj-pt by the Arabs, and an apparentlj’ unique 
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fourteenth century brass casket inlaid with silver attributed 
by an inscription to San‘a. 

With regard to the pottery it seems to be impossible to 
decide whether one or two of the early pieces were made in 
Mesopotamia or in Egypt. Others are unmistakably Coptic, 
like nearly all the textiles even until a fairly late period. 
The enamelled glass lamps shown are not generally regarded 
as of Egyptian manufacture. 

Professor Wiet limits his text to short paragraphs in French, 
placed opposite the plates, including descriptions, dates, and 
occasional comments on points like workmanship and art 
relations. The French has been translated into Arabic by 

M. Hasan Hawary, and into English by Captain Creswell. 

N. R. 10- A. K. Guest. 

Gaibi et les grands faiencers egyptiens d’epoque 
MAMLOUKE. Avec un catalogue de leurs ceuvres con- 
servees au musee d’art arabe du Caire. Par M. Aemand 
Abel. 11 x 8, pp. vii + 114, 31 photographic plates 
(146 figures). Cairo : Imprimerie de I’institut fran§ais 
d’archaeologie orientale, 1930. 

^aibi is a well-known maker of Mamluk fine pottery, 
and abundant remains of work bearing his signature have 
been found in Egypt. The great Egyptian faiencers include 
all the other makers of such pottery found there whose names 
occur on pieces preserved in the Cairo Museum. Altogether 
there are some twenty-five of them. While it is con- 
venient to style them Egyptian, it must be remembered 
that they were not all Egyptian by origin, and some of them 
may not even have lived in Egypt. Moreover, they cannot 
be assumed to have been the best makers of the Mamluk 
epoch : it is likely, or indeed certain, that there were many 
others whose names we do not know because they did not 
sign their pieces, and some of these may have turned out better 
pottery. 

There are 262 signed pieces. Each is described in the 
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catalogue and the abundant and well-executed illustrations 
on a large scale enable an opinion to be formed of the skill 
of the different artists. About a third of the whole bear the 
name of Ghaibi. No other maker is represented by quite 
a quarter as many, the large majority by not more than 
fiv’e pieces, and several by three, two, or even by only one. 
Generally the pieces signed by Ghaibi consist of blue and 
white faience resembling Chinese porcelain ; those signed by 
‘Ajami, Hurmuzi, and Ghazal include the same sort of stuff ; 
the work of Shami is similar but not the same in style. 
Another class of pottery is characterized by a coarser mode 
of decoration, to be seen, for instance, in all the pieces that 
bear the name of Abu el ‘Izz. 51. Abel is perhaps a little 
inclined to overrate the artistic merits of the pottery. They 
seem to be no more than moderate, even in the work of 
Ghaibi. with two or three notable exceptions. The rougher 
decoration is often extremely bad. Nearly all the pieces are 
fragments. 

There is no date on any of the pieces, but M. Abel proposes 
a dating founded on a careful examination of the work of 
the different makers. Occasionally resemblances that form 
part of his argument seem to be doubtful ; thus the scroll 
on a lamp of Barquq and a scroll by ‘Ajami seem hardly 
fort exactement pareil. One may wonder also whether in- 
ferences of direct relationship that he draws from resemblances 
can always be accepted as valid. Moreover, seeing that he 
agrees with the general view that Ghaibi was a master potter 
employing a number of different hands (whence the remark- 
able variety of his style, his inequality, and the numerous 
differences in his signature are accounted for readily), 
and that the mark Hurmuzi likewise denotes a master 
or a factory, it is difficult to see why he finds it necessary to 
split up ‘Ajami into two persons operating at different 
dates and Shami into three. Apart from details, one of 
51. Abel’s principal conclusions — ^that Ghaibi lived in the middle 
of the fourteenth century — does not seem to be supported bv 
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any evidence whatever : but on the other hand the peculiar 
writing on the tile by ^aibi certainly suggests a date for him 
much later, for it can be matched in several monuments 
in Cairo, the earliest according to information kindly given 
by Captain Creswell being one of Jauhar Lala, dated 1430. 
Further, nothing seems to be known about the competition 
of China, which M. Abel first assumes to have occurred and 
then treats as a fact, whence the deterioration of Egyptian 
pottery to a very low ebb by the middle of the fifteenth century 
is proved. 

M. Abel overlooks the waster bearing the mark of El Ustad 
el Misri found near Damascus by M. de Lorey. The appella- 
tion adopted by this potter might have suggested by itself that 
he did not work in Egypt, where it would hardly have been 
distinctive. When he is eliminated, the coimection that 
M. Abel discovers between earlier Egvptian and Mamluk 
pottery disappears almost entirely, for none of the other 
makers whom M, Abel places earlier than^aibi is represented 
by more than a very small number of pieces. Thanks to an 
observation by M. Husain Rashid, M. Abel shows that it is 
likely that ^aibi manufactured in Eg)rpt and, incidentally, 
it may be remarked that he was not the originator of the 
style associated particularly with him. The question whether 
^aibi was an Egyptian manufacturer or not can, however, 
hardly be regarded as settled. It is remarkable that among 
the large quantity of his pieces brought to light in Egypt 
no waster has been found. 

A piece by Ghaibi has been discovered in Syria, perhaps 
after the book came out. That by Ibn ^aibi published 
by Dr. Fouquet might have been alluded to. 

The headings of the figures are not always sufiBcient, and 
it seems to be impossible to make out exactly what some of 
them represent. 

M. Abel’s book will be most useful to students of Islamic 
pottery, even if some of his conclusions are disputed. 
x.s. 11- A. R. Guest. 
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Bois ScuLPTES d’Eglises Coptes (epoque fatimide). 
Par Edmond Pauty. Avec une introduction historique 
par Gaston Wiet. 10 x 14, pp. vii + 38, 45 full page 
plates. Cairo : Publications du Musee Arabe du Caire, 
1930. 

The subject of this book is the carved panels of four wooden 
screens taken from the churches of Saint Barbara and Abu 
Saifain in Old Cairo and now preserved in the Coptic Museum 
and in the chapel of Saint George in the town. There is 
a close connection between the carvings and those from the 
palace of the Fatimid Khalifs which are to be seen m the 
Arab Museum at Cairo. It is therefore probably more con- 
venient to class them under the Fatimid art of the tenth- 
twelfth century than to attempt to determine whether 
they are to be regarded as Islamie or Coptic. As Professor 
Wiet observes, in his introduction, it would be a difficult 
matter to lay down a satisfactory definition of Coptic art, 
but it is not to be supposed that Muhammadan workmen were 
employed to embellish Christian churches. The form of art 
in question would accordingly have been the work of 
Christians. 

The panels in the screen from Saint Barbara’s, thirty- 
eight in number, are all carved with interlacing floral scrolls 
combined with figures of men or animals. There is great 
variety in the designs, no two being exactly alike ; the com- 
position is skilful, the figures are rendered with admirable 
grace and spirit, and at the same time harmonious balance is 
preserved. Most of the panels are worn by age, but few so 
much as to prevent the beauty of the work from appearing. 
It is to be seen in full in three or four that happen to be almost 
perfectly preserved, the minute delicacy of the detail being 
astonishing. In the panels of the principal screen from the 
church of Abu Saifain geometrical compositions are to be seen, 
combined sometimes with figures. Where the combination 
occurs the geometrical element tends to become independent 
of the figure element, the latter being used as a filling. The 
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most remarkable of these panels are twenty-two representing 
monks, saints, and angels. Some of the panels in this screen 
are more or less poor restorations and altogether the work has 
not so much distinction as that of St. Barbara. The other 
two screens from Abu Saifain, one of which is attributed to 
St. Barbara by a slip in the headings of the plates, resemble the 
preceding but are of minor importance. 

Professor Wiet in a historical introduction brings together 
facts bearing on the relations between Christians and 
Muhammadans in Egypt and on the churches. Monsieur 
Pauty describes the panels and points out the features that 
concern their dating. He also gives some useful details on the 
architecture of the church of Abu Saifain. His conclusion 
as to the panels from St. Barbara is that they date from the 
reign of El ‘Aziz, a flourishing period of toleration when 
Christian influence was at its highest, and those from Abu 
Saifain are later, the principal ones belonging to the end of the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. The book 
is extremely well turned out. The illustrations are con- 
veniently arranged, and their execution is excellent. 
x.n. 12 . A. R. Guest. 


Salah ad - Din Halil ibn Aibak as - Safadi, Das 
Biogeaphische Lexicon, Teil 1. Herausg. von 
Hellmut Ritter. 8vo, pp. 8 + 385. Istanbul, Staats- 
druckerei. 1931. Price M. 25. 

The value of this vast collection of biographies, filling 
about 30 volumes in some copies, has long been known, but 
the difficulty remained that only scattered volumes existed 
in Western libraries and no complete copy was known either 
in Egj’pt or Constantinople. It is principally due to the 
efforts of the editor that manuscripts have been traced which 
make it possible to publish a complete edition of the whole 
work. Some of these copies are in the handwriting of the 
author himself, while others have been copied from his 
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originals. A list of the biographies had been commenced 
by Professor Gabrieli in the Rendiconti della Reale Academia 
dei Licei and I have published a biography of the author in 
the Encyclojpmdia of Islam, with a list of his works, to both 
of which I could now make additions and corrections. The 
author who, in spite of his official duties, found time to write 
a number of bulky works, gives us in the introductions to 
this work, the Arabic title of which is Al-Waji bil Wafaydt, 
two long lists of the volumes he has used in the composition 
of his dictionary, of which the principal is on pp. 47-55 of 
this publication. IVe possess a number of these works, either 
in print or manuscript, which enable us to check his method, 
but the majority of them has long been lost, or up to the 
present, not been recovered. 

The present edition is based in part upon an autograph 
of the author, from which, unfortunately, many leaves are 
missing, while for the remainder, an excellent copy has been 
used which has been twice collated with the author’s original, 
in 869 and 873 a.h., so that we have a guarantee of possessing 
the text as the author left it. 

While the author intends to follow a strictly alphabetical 
order, he begins the biographical portion, after the intro- 
duction, with a life of the Prophet, and then, in the hope 
of obtaining blessings, follows it with biographies of such men 
whose name, as well as that of their father, was Muhammad. 
Of these he has no less than 201 ; next come the biographies 
of those whose father’s name begins with the letter Alif. 
The volume ends in the middle of those who were named 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim (No. 246). 

If we compare the biographies of such men as have also 
found notices in other biographical works we find that 
Safadi very often abbreviates his accounts considerably. 
If we take for example the first biography, that of Muhammad 
ibn Muhammad al-Baghandi, which consists in Safadi of 
three lines only, we find that his authority, the Tdrikh 
Baghdad of the Elafib, ed. Cairo, vol. iii, pp. 209-13, has 
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91 lines ! I do not wish to detract from the value of the 
work, as the Khatib in the biography mentioned has much 
which most of us will consider of little real value. We must 
not forget that most biographies are derived from works 
which no longer exist, and also that Safadi compensates for 
his brevity in older biographies by detailed accounts of his 
contemporaries. Further, while the Khatib and others lay 
special value upon biographies of traditionalists, Safadi 
gives us accounts of men who have excelled in other branches 
of learning or as men in public service. 

That the author at times made errors is evinced by some 
marginal notes found in the manuscript used for the greater 
portion of the text. These are mostly by Ibn Hajar al- 
‘Asqalani. Another instance is the biography of Muhammad 
ibn Ibrahim al-AsadI (pp. 356-7) where we are told that he 
was born in 441 and died in 500 A.H., yet lived to be nearly 
a hundred before he died. May be that in the autograph 
of Safadi, as is quite frequent in his other works, there was 

a small blank before the word which he hoped to 

insert when he could ascertain the exact date. In the 
biography of Ibn Zafar is perhaps a similar error (p. 141. 1. 16). 
Ibn Zafar was so poor that he had to marry his daughter 
without dowry ; then her husband travelled away with her 
and sold her in some country .SyUl (_j 

At the beginning of the volume, facsimila of pages of the 
MSS. used for the edition are given, and the writing of Safadi 
is here the same as in the two autograph copies of the Tadkira 
of that author, preserved in the India Office Library. 

The volume is furnished with an index in proper alpha- 
betical order and it was a good idea of the editor to give 
also the names by which the persons whose lives are contained 
in this volume were generally known. It is one of the 
difficulties one has always to contend with that most persons 
are, in books, cited not by their proper names but by some 
nick-name such as Ibn Hajar, al-Qastalani, as-Safadl, etc. ; 
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and in many cases, on this account, it is not easy to trace a 
biography. 

The material in this volume is so great, and the quantity 
of poetry so considerable, that it is impossible to survey all 
in a short account like the present. 

A few errors which I have noted down may follow here : — 
p. 140, 1. 15, Oi ; 151, 10, ; 152, 7, or did 

Safadi really vocalize as printed ? ; 152, 16, -Uc. ; 162, 18, 
a ' ; 170, 12, a} ? ; 173, 13, (j' Cr) ; 179, 16, 

Adt “ what he might expend on it " ; 183, 4, J 

185, 10, ; 201, 8, jll- ; 214, 13, Aa-l a ; 231, 9, 

iSjJj so also often in the Durar al-Kamina meaning : 
“ He transmitted on his authority a great quantity.” 

I express the hope that Professor Kitter will be able to 
edit further volumes, and finally the complete work. 

NS . 5 . F. Keenkow. 


Beitrage ZUR Arabischen Literaturgeschtchte. Von Otto 
Spies, Abhandlimgen fiir die Kunde des Morgnlandes. 
6 X 5f, pp. X + 126. Leipzig ; D. 31. G. in Kom. bei 
F. A. Brockhaus. 1932. 

The old catalogues of the libraries of Constantinople, in 
spite of their inefficiency, had revealed that many treasures 
of rare books existed there, but it was only when scholars 
like Rescher, Schacht, and Ritter after the Great War got 
access to these treasures that we began to realize the 
magnitude of their value. While most of the articles of 
former explorers are hidden away in scientific journals, 
unless one is fortunate enough to possess separate prints, 
we have here a contribution in book-form. Spies has selected 
the works dealing with history and biography and in his 
account we find that he has discovered not only complete 
JRAS. JAXtJABY 1933. 13 
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Bets of several important works like the History of Damascus, 
by Ibn ‘Asakir, but in many cases we find accounts of the 
autographs of the authors of these works themselves. Of 
the Muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi also the complete work can 
be put together from several libraries. When we consider 
the quantity of material left for future scholars to edit we 
almost feel that we are only at the beginning of our studies 
in Islamic history. As regards the History of Damascus 
Spies has overlooked that I have given an account of some 
copies in the British Museum, which have been acquired since 
the publication of the catalogues (Majalla of the Arab 
Academy). His statement, p. 76, that the first to fourth 
Juz’ of the Mir’at of Yafi’i has been published at Hyderabad 
requires correcting. The complete work has been printed, 
but I have found, on comparing portions with the India 
Office MSS., that the edition contains rather too many errors. 

In the Arabic text of the introduction to the Ikmal of 
Mughultai, pp. 106-10, are some words which I interpret 
differently. Page 106, line 16, read 1. 2 add 

after o, 1. 23 read < 4 ^.; p. 107, 1. 14 and 16, read ■dLoJ, 

I. 17 perhaps ; p. 108 perhaps 

1. 11 read 1. 13 read ^ ; p. 109, 1. 9 read J, 

1. 10 read 1. 11 read p. 110, 1. 9, read 

488 . F. Keenkow. 


The Memoirs of MIr ‘Alam. By Muhammad Sirajuddin 
Talib. 9f X 6^, pp. 230, pis. 11, map 1 ^paper covers). 
Hyderabad Book Depot, 1930. Rs. 3. 

This is an interesting account in Urdu of the career of 
Mir Abul Kasim, better known as Mir ‘Alam (a.d. 1752-1808). 
On the recommendation of Araistu Jah, madar ul muham 
of Hyderabad, he obtained his first public appointment as 
sadr talukdar in the Nizam’s dominions. So creditably did 
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he perform his duties that, when Hollond became resident 
at Hyderabad, IVIir ‘Alam, as vakil of the Nizam, was made 
responsible for all negotiations with that envoy. In 1787, 
during the Governor-Generalship of Lord Cornwallis he was 
sent on a mission to Calcutta for the purpose of settling 
outstanding disputes. While serving in this capacity he 
received the much discussed letter which Cornwallis declared 
to have the force of a treaty. An Urdu translation of this 
letter will be found on pages 37-8. It was as a reward for 
his successful conduct of these negotiations that he received 
the title of Mir ‘Alam. After serving as env'oy to the Marathas 
at Poona, he commanded the Hyderabad troops in the final 
Mysore war at the end of which he was entrusted with the 
administration of the Nizam’s share of the spoils. 

Unfortunately for Mir ‘Alam his military and diplomatic 
successes aroused the jealousy of Araistu Jah who accused 
him of appropriating the jewels taken from Tipu Sultan’s 
collection. He was therefore kept under strict surveillance 
until the death of Araistu Jah in 1804. Eventually, on the 
recommendation of the British he became chief minister of 
the Hyderabad State. The importance of this appointment 
was that it served as a precedent for later nominations. 

On his jagirs in Hyderabad he constructed numerous 
mosques, serais, gardens, and tanks, photographs of which 
dlustrate the volume under consideration. But his activities 
did not cease here, for we are informed that he was the author 
of several books of a devotional character. According to 
Rieu he died at Kerbela, but the author proves conclusively 
that his death took place at Hyderabad in the year a.d. 1808. 

The bibliography shows that the author has based his 
account upon English, Persian, and Urdu works, and also 
upon various unpublished sources. His treatment of the 
subject, however, would have been improved by more 
references in footnotes to the original authorities. The years 
of the Christian era equivalent to a.h. 1209 and a.h. 1202 
on pages 55 and 56 respectively are obviously incorrect. 
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The traasliteration of Monsieur Raymond on page 58, and 
the use of the English word “character” on page 181 will 
mystify many readers. 

The author is to be congratulated upon having furnished 
his book with an excellent index. 

282 . C. Collin Davies. 


Die Geschichte dee Wissenschaften im Islam. By Martin 
Plessner. 9 X 5|, pp. 36. Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). 1931. M. 1.80. 

This little book represents an expanded version of an 
inaugural lecture delivered by the author at Frankfurt a. M. 
in 1931. Dr. Plessner points out that Muslim knowledge 
is predominantly traditional and that the collective sense 
of ‘ihn is always in the forefront of the Muslim consciousness. 
The sciences in Islam are still medieval, i.e. dogmatic and 
scholastic ; it is true that Muslims have made important 
contributions of an original character to medicine, to the 
natural sciences, to the writing of history, to chronology, 
to sociology, and to the history of religions, but in general 
the spirit of tradition and of belief in authority has remained 
unchallenged. Enthusiastic and indefatigable accumulators 
of knowledge, the Arabs excelled in the compilation of works 
of an encyclopaedic nature, and, to the sciences of the ancient 
world, ‘ulum al-awd’il, they added such branches of learning 
(Qur’anic exegesis, polemics and the theory of mysticism) 
as found no place in the classical scheme. But always, in 
Islam, knowledge has been regarded as ancilla theologiw, 
and its dogmatic and scholastic spirit is an inevitable corollary 
of the theocratic constitution of the Islamic State. 
Dr. Plessner’s pamphlet is a clear demonstration of the 
thesis that, to understand the Muslim sciences, one must 
never lose sight of the fact that Islam is not solely a religion 
but a complete civilization. 

260 . 


E. J. Holmyaed. 
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La Syeie antique et medievale illustrAe. Par 
E. Dussaui), P. Deschamps, et H. Seyeig. 11 X 
pp. 22, pis. 160. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. Frs. 200. 

Connoisseurs of art, no less than orientalists, will welcome 
this handsome volume, which forms Tome xvii of the 
Bibliotheque Archeologique et Historique of the Service des 
Antiquites et des Beaux-Arts of the French authorities in 
Syria and the Lebanon. The photographs have been skilfully 
chosen and admirably reproduced, while the notes that 
accompany them, though brief, are sufficiently informative 
for the purpose. Among the subjects illustrated are the 
Castle of Raymond de Saint-Gilles (Hosn Sandjil) at Tripoli 
an attractive ruin only a few yards from the Monastery of 
the Whirling Dervishes ; several buildings at Aleppo and 
Damascus, together with a fine general view of the latter 
city ; the Basilica and other ruins at Qal'at Sim'an ; the 
imposing Crac des Chevaliers {QaVat el-Hom), which still 
preserves the aspect it wore at the time of the Crusades ; 
the aqueduct from Daphne at Antioch (with the inevitable 
train of donkeys on the ancient bridge) ; and the temples 
of Bacchus and Jupiter at Baalbek. Such a representative 
collection of photographs (which the above list by no means 
exhausts) has a definite cultural value, and one may hope 
that it will be followed by a similar volume on modern Syria. 
We should have liked to see a photograph of the enormous 
stone, partially hewn, still in situ in the quarry at Baalbek, 
for this impresses perhaps more than those in the trilithon ; 
but the authors are to be congratulated on their judicious 
selection and technical achievement. 

412 . E. J. Holmyaed. 

Geammatik dee Texte aus El Amaena. Von Feida 
Behnk. pp. 72. Geuthner, 1930. 

The inscriptions of Tell el Amarna must of necessity always 
be of great importance to the Egjrptologist, since they form 
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by far the greater part of the Egyptian documents for the 
reign of Akhenaten. To the student of the Egyptian language 
they have an added interest for two reasons. In the first 
place, they form a compact body of material for the study 
of a limited and sharply defined period. Secondly, they are 
of prime importance for the study of the beginnings of Late 
Egyptian, since they are the first considerable body of texts 
to employ Late Eg}’ptian constructions to any great extent. 
A book, then, that seeks to give the grammar of these 
inscriptions, and to analyse the Late Egyptian elements 
which enter into them is a welcome accession to the Egypto- 
logist’s library. Nevertheless, one cannot but admire the 
courage of the writer who attempts such a task before a 
modern grammar of Late Egyptian has been written. Erman’s 
Nemgyptische Grammatik, valuable as it is, is almost fifty 
years old, and the quotations are drawn from a very limited 
number of texts. Modern knowledge of Late Egyptian is 
drawn from a far wider field, yet the majority of the rules 
upon which we work still remain to be formulated in a modern 
and scientific grammar, and are handed on in a sort of oral 
tradition. The whole trend of modern research, as exemplified 
by Gardiner’s recent articles, shows how profoundly the 
student must be prepared to modify many of his ideas. 
Thus, the writer of any book dealing with Late Eg}q)tian 
is handicapped at the outset by the lack of a modern grammar 
of his subject, and the book under consideration suffers 
severely in this respect. 

A grammar of the Amarna Texts is essentially a specialist 
work, and, as such, must fulfil certain conditions if it is to 
justify its existence. The reader can hardly expect a treatise 
on Late Egyptian grammar, but he can reasonably ask to 
be provided with an exhaustive survey and analysis of all 
the forms and constructions which were employed during 
the period. The ideal Amarna Grammar, to the reviewer’s 
mind, must be established on a wider basis than the present 
volume. It should include not merely the inscriptions found 
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in the Amarna tonabs, but those, both hieroglyphic and 
hieratic, found in the excavations. It should include the 
contemporary^ inscriptions from other sites, such as Thebes, 
and also such documents as the letters published by Griffith 
in Kahun Papyri, xxxviii, and Peet in Liverpool Annals, xvii 
(1930), 82 fi. It should certainly include all inscriptions of 
the reign of Smenkhkare‘, and possibly even those of the 
early y^ears of Tutankhamun. Only on such a wide basis 
as this is it possible to form an adequate conspectus of the 
whole period, and to see, for instance, whether the new 
influences were confined to Amarna alone, or were spread 
throughout the land. 

With such sources the ideal Amarna Grammar would then 
give a complete survey not merely' of the forms employed ; 
but of the grammatical constructions used. Naturally' such 
a book would be incomplete when compared with that 
grammar of Late Egy-ptian that has yet to be written, or 
with Gardiner's Egyptian Grammar, but such a state is 
inevitable, and would in no way detract from the value of 
the work. 

Viewed from such a standpoint and with such hopes, this 
book is a great disappointment. It is no grammar of the 
period but a laborious and valuable corpus of the forms and 
spellings which occur in the inscriptions of Amarna. A study 
of forms is invaluable to the student, but forms in themselves 
are not grammar and never can be. 

The book consists of 102 paragraphs, 89 of which are devoted 
to “ Formenlehre ” and the remainder to “ Symtax ”. A few 
grammatical notes are scattered about the main body of the 
text, but as a general rule this book has no concern with 
grammar proper. The treatment of most of the verbal 
constructions is grossly inadequate, and the writer on the 
whole, as in the case of the Old Perfective (to give only' one 
of many instances), is content to give the forms alone, and 
to make no mention of the grammar. One looks in vain 
for an analy'sis of the uses of the negatives n, nn, bn, and 
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bw or of Iw and wnn ; or for a reasoned and complete 
presentation of the periphrasis with Irl, and yet these are all 
vital for the comparison of Middle with Late Egyptian. 
The writer shows an apparent ignorance of the main results 
of recent research, and in many cases shows a complete 
inability to analyse and appreciate even ordinary grammatical 
constructions. Finally, one must note a too frequent 
dismissal of whole sections as showing nothing of interest. 
Surely the function of a specialized grammar such as this 
is not so much to say what is interesting or otherwise, but to 
present fully and clearly all the data referring to all 
grammatical elements regardless of the fact that they may 
not difier from those recorded in existing grammars. In 
the following lines are given comments on some of the points 
which were noticed in reading through the book. No attempt 
has been made to comment on purely grammatical or philo- 
logical points for to do so would entail the writing of a complete 
Amarna Grammar on the spot. 

§ 12. Behnk is surely wrong in saying that the writings 
of km3 and Imsw show that m and 3 have been transposed. 
It is far more probable that they indicate the disappearance 
of the 3. 

§ 15. The reference to .ky (suffix, 2nd person dual) should 
be vi, 21, 2. 

§ 16, b, last line. The correct reference is v, 28, n. 24. 

§ 17. Insert a final cursive w in the transcription of tnns. 

§ 24 ff. It is obvious that ps and psy.l are related, but the 
one is the defimte article, and the other the possessive 
adjective, and as such they have separate and defined 
meanings and functions. In these sections which deal 
with the article some distinction should have been made 
in the treatment of these two elements. A notable omission 
is the absence of all reference to such constructions as 
Uf.l p3 ttn, and ps Un p3y.l Uf. 

§ 30, p. 19. It is strange that Behnk has apparently 
omitted to note a striking feature of Amarna orthography — 
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the spelling of the name of Nefretiti. NJr-nJrw-ltn is a name 
not only of Nefretiti, hut of one of her daughters, and also of 
Smenkhkare‘, but in the case of Nefretiti it is an almost 
invariable rule that Itn is written in an opposite direction to 
the rest of the name. The spelling which Behnk gives twice 
in this section occurs, to the best of my knowledge, in only 
three or four certain instances in the six volumes of Davies’ 
Amarm. This reversal of the normal manner of writing 
also occurs occasionally in the name of Akhenaten himself, 
and the variant spelling of Meritaten in ii, 41 (which is 
incorrectly transcribed by Behnk) may possibly be a bungled 
attempt to write Itn in the reverse direction. 

In the name Stp-n-R‘ (from ii, 38) insert p between stp 
and n. 

, § 43. The treatment of the simple prepositions is hopelessly 
inadequate. The reader is entitled to be told more about 
them than that they do not differ from the lists given in 
Erman, ^Egyptische Grammatik. 

§ 44, a. T3 nb (m) hb, ‘‘ every land is in festival,’’ not ‘‘ das 
ganze Land ist in Festesstimmung ”, which would require 
ti r dr.f. 

§ 44, d. Gardiner has shown (JEA., xiv (1928), 86 if.) not 
only that mtw.f sdm is not an inaccurate writing, but that 
hr in mtw.f hr sdm is entirely secondary. 

§ 47, a. Surely more could have been said about the 
particle In than these pitifully few lines. In, when used 
to express the agent, is in any case a preposition and not 
a particle. The uses of the particle are confined to four 
lines, and no attempt is made to show the constructions into 
which it enters. 

§§ 48-89 are concerned with the verb, but are so incomplete 
in all respects that it is impossible to deal even briefly with 
all the points that are raised, or omitted. 

§ 59, b. tm hnl bs.l rn mr.n.f is not an instance of the 
negation of the sdm. f hut of the infinitive. The whole passage 
is a series of infinitives depending on dl.f ; literally, “ May 
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he (Re‘-horakhte) grant a smelling of incense, a receiving 
of ointment, a drinking at the swirl (1) of the river, and my 
soul’s not being restrained from what it desires.” In the 
case of nn hnt hs.l m mrrt.f we may have a case of mi sdm.f, 
but on the analog}' of many similar passages it is probable 
that even here hnl is an infinitive. 

§ 67, b. hns Ib.k, “ follow thy heart,” not “ (du) folgst, 
etc.” Correctly translated § 101. 

§ 68, end. n dd.J : dd.f is not a relative form but sdm.f, 
cf. Gardiner, Gram. §§ 191 ; 442, 5. The same mistake is 
frequently made in this book, especially in § 101 where every 
example quoted is in reality either sdm.f or sdm.n.f. The 
two examples quoted in § 68 are peculiarly instructive ; 
the first, 7isw n dd.f, “ favours of his giving,” gives the 
imperfective sdm.f, but the second, M nb l.dd.f, “ silver and 
gold which he gives,” contains a relative form in which the 
prothetic aleph is indicated by r, and thus an excellent 
contrast between the two constructions is afforded. 

§ 74. mkt.f: this is not an infinitive, “ sick schiitzen,” but 
the noun mkt followed by the suffix pronoun. The whole 
passage is transcribed on page 13, lb mn, hsty hr mkt.f, and 
should be translated “ the lb is firm, and the h3ty is on its 
proper place {mkt) ”. This is a not uncommon expression, 
and from it is undoubtedly derived the late word for “ heart ”, 
hrl-rnkt. 

§ 77, b. Strictly speaking, it is inaccurate to class such 
constructions as n n or bn followed by an infinitive as negation 
of the infinitive. Such constructions predicate the non- 
performance or non-observance of some verbal action, cf. 
Gardiner, Gram., §§ 307 ; 308 Obs. 

§ 92, fourth example, jay p3y Ir.l 7i‘ r.f. Behnk assumes 
that in each case jrsy is the demonstrative pronoun. This 
is obviously not so. The first p3y is the pronoun, but the 
second is the Late Egyptian equivalent of the Middle 
Eg}’ptian piv. The same mistake is made in § 26. 

§ 101. Cf. the remarks on § 68. Except for the last 
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example, which is sdm.n.f (cf. Gardiner, Gram., § 192) all 
of the examples quoted here are in the sdm.f and none of 
them are relative forms. 

196 . H. W. Fairman. 

Photographs of Casts of Persian Sculptures of th e 
Achaemenid Period mostly from Persepolis. Twelve 
plates, ISg X lOj, in case. London : Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1932. 7s. Set of 12 plates 6s. Separate 
plates, 6rf. each. 

Achaemenian Art not being indigenous struck no roots in 
the land of its adoption and serving purely imperial ends did 
not survive the fall of the dynasty. Consequently the known 
examples of this school are limited in number and it is un- 
likely that excavation will reveal more. In general the 
most that museums can hope to exhibit of its greatest efforts 
in architecture and sculpture are collections of casts. The 
needs of students of this art were to some extent met by the 
temporary exhibition in the British Museum from May to 
December, 1931, of a number of casts of reliefs taken from 
moulds procured by a private expedition to Persepolis in 
1891 and prepared under the superintendence and at the 
expense of Mr. Herbert AVeld-Blundell. 

As the remains at Persepolis show a fairly continuous 
development of Achaemenian art from the time of Darius to 
that of Artaxerxes Ochus these casts afforded an exceptional 
opportunity for study. Unfortunately their great size 
precludes their continuous exhibition in the British Museum, 
and, failing these, scholars will welcome the issue of these 
twelve excellent plates reproduced from photographs of the 
casts. Four pages of letterpress by Sir Cecil Harcourt-Smith 
detail briefly the provenance, history, and subject of each 
relief. A plan of the monuments of Persepolis marking the 
position of the reliefs adds to the value of the all too brief 
text. 

583 . 


H. Hargreaves. 
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Some Materials for the Study of Agriculture and 
Agriculturists in Ancient India. By Radharaman 
Gangopadhaa’. 8^ X 5, pp. iv + 147. Serampore : 
K. C. Mukherjee & Co., 1932. Es. 3. 

The author offers this as a pioneer work, which may “ draw 
young investigators to this new line of research ”. The general 
result of his studies is that agriculture has been declining 
since the Gupta epoch, an interesting generalization, but one 
which requires more detailed examination by expert 
Sanskritists, a class to which Mr. Gangopadhay does not claim 
to belong. The presentation of his materials occasionally 
lacks precision ; for instance, the somewhat surprising 
statement (p. 118) that “much larger and more extensive 
irrigational works were carried out in ancient days than have 
yet been attempted in modern times ” is attributed to 
“ Wilcohx ”, but no reference is given, not does the name 
appear in the bibliography. Misprints are fairly numerous. 
594 . W. H. Moreland. 


The Domestication of the Cormorant in China and 
Japan. By Berthold Laufer. Field Museum of Natural 
History, Anthropological Series, Vol. XVIII, No. 3. 
9^ X 6^, pp. 61, pis. X. Chicago, U.S.A., 1931. 

Dr. Laufer's monographs in the Anthropological Series 
of the Field Museum are always absorbing and invariably 
surprising. Who but he could write a hundred pages on 
the cormorant ? Who but he would have been struck by the 
exceeding interest of the phenomena presented by the fishing 
cormorant ? Travellers and students in China and Japan, both 
foreign and indigenous, have seen but have not obser'^d ; and 
now Dr. Laufer opens our eyes to the strangeness and interest 
of the proceeding. No other peoples in the world have even 
attempted to induce fish-eating birds not only to seize their 
prey to order, but to then meekly relinquish it ! 
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He analyses the Chinese terminology and the Japanese 
terminology, he gives historical data, traces geographical 
distribution, studies the relation of Japanese to Chinese 
cormorant fishing and its relation to otter fishing and egret 
taming, he studies the iconography, and finally gives notes on 
the folklore connected with the “ black-headed net as 
Chinese fishermen call the bird. 

Apparently cormorant fishing was evolved in China and 
Japan independently. The earliest mention of the industry 
is in the Chinese Annals of the Sui Dynasty, a.d. 590-617. 
We read that “ in Japan they suspend small rings from the 
necks of cormorants, and have them dive into the water to 
catch fish, they can catch over a hundred a day ” . The Chinese 
record this as a strange proceeding and the first document 
referring to trained cormorants used by man in China is the 
Ts'ing I Lu, a work of the tenth century. These references 
and the fact that the methods of cormorant fishing pursued 
in the two countries are entirely different lead Dr. Laufer 
to the conclusion that neither land has instructed the other. 
Furthermore, in China the birds are completely domesticated 
and breed in captivity ; whereas in Japan young wild birds 
are caught and trained. The Chinese method is, as Dr. Laufer 
points out, infinitely superior, he in fact suggests that “it 
might be advisable for the Japanese to send a commission 
of experts to China for a thorough study of the Chinese 
system ” ; on the other hand, “ the Japanese nurse and treat 
their birds better than do the Chinese,” and their birds 
live to a greater age. 

It is all very interesting, and any traveller who has read 
Dr. Laufer’s monograph will observe with “ eyes that see ” 
the rafts laden with “ black-headed nets ” as they float 
on the peaceful canals of central and southern China, or the 
teams of twelve cormorants harnessed together fishing the 
Japanese lakes. 

501 . 


Florence Ayscough. 
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Wallfahrt zu Zweien. Die 88 heiligen Statten von Shikoku 
von Alfred Bohner. Supplement XII der Mitteilungen 
der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vdlkerkunde 
Ostasiens. X 6^, pp. vi + 158, 88 ills., 1 plan. Tokyo; 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vdlkerkunde 
Ostasiens, 1931. 

Episodes du Heike Monogatari. Traduits par S. Goto 
et M. Prunier. Publiee sous les auspices de la Maison 
Franco-Japonaise, et sous la direction de M. Sylvain Levi. 
1 \ X 5|, pp. 147, 6 ills. Paris : Librairie Ernest 
Leroux, 1930. 

No feature of Japanese life strikes the stranger upon his 
arrival in the beautiful island of the Rising Sun more forcibly 
than does the universal love of pilgrimage. He can hardly 
enter a temple that he does not find a group of schoolchildren 
who are being led from shrine to shrine, nor is it easy for him 
to take a day’s journey without meeting a troop of pilgrims 
who are \usiting a prescribed round of holy places. 

One of the most famous pilgrim roads in Japan is that which 
leads to the eighty and eight holy cities of Shikoku, and this 
is now treated in every detail by Alfred Bohner. 

In an introduction he describes the “ Phenomenon of 
a Japanese Pilgrimage ” and then proceeds with the body of 
the book, dividing this into four main sections each fully 
subdivided. Section A gives the history of the pilgrimage, 
and the first chapter is devoted to a most interesting 
biography of Kobo Daishi, the spiritual father of the Shikoku 
route. It is doubtful whether the holy man ever took the 
journey in the flesh, but so potent is the influence his spirit 
still exerts that pilgrims refer to the undertaking as 
“ A Pilgrimage side by side ”, meaning that Kobo Daishi 
is — in spirit — their companion. Section B is devoted to the 
Temples : to their number, and position in the four provinces 
of Shikoku ; to their division according to sects ; and to the 
chief divinity housed in each. Section C is given over to the 
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pilgrim himself : his motives are analysed and his outfit 
is minutely described. Section D, by far the longest — it 
contains eleven chapters — is a detailed and fascinating account 
of the pilgrimage. 

There follows a short summary and a most excellent 
appendix. This contains a list of the eighty-eight Temples, 
a curious vocabulary giving words and phrases in use among 
the pilgrims, an ample bibliography, and an excellent map. 

Even a short notice of this delightful book, which opens 
a door into a fascinating and unusual world, cannot close 
without a word of appreciation for the fine illustrations made 
from truly beautiful photographs. 

A very different Japan is presented in the Heike Monogatari 
or History of the Heike Family, published under the auspices 
of the able Frenchmen who are fostering an understanding 
between the West and far-off Japan. 

We are now carried back to the thirteenth century of our 
era, and read with interest extracts from one of the chronicles 
so popular at that time : chronicles of war and love, telling 
of powerful warriors, and of lovely courtesans who eventually 
find peace in nunneries. The Heike Monogatari, written in 
a delicate but vigorous style, was recited to the accom- 
paniment of the biwa, and has inspired many works of a similar 
nature. Apart from the stories and legends themselves, the 
work is important from a sociological point of view and gives 
a vivid picture of that period when Samurai were coming 
to the fore, and when, under the influence of Buddhism, 
women were accepting a more retired position than that 
they had held under the Fujiwara. 

The Episodes fro^n the Heike Mojwgatari form a charming 
little book with an atmosphere and flavour all its own. 

431, 451. FlOEENCE AVSCOUGH. 
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Jehol : Die Kaiseestadt. By Sven Hedin. 9x6, 
pp. 212, 80 ills., 1 plan. Leipzig : F. A. Brockliaus, 1932. 
This account of a visit to Jehol — the summer seat of the 
Manchu Emperors — is of special interest to English readers 
because there in 1793 Lord Macartney, as narrated in Ch. 8, 
led the first mission from a crowned head in Europe to the 
court of the Chinese Emperor. It is full of splendid — though 
relatively modern — temples and shrines and the excellent 
photographs, which include several of Peking temples and 
scenes, add to the interest of the volume. 

579. T. C. Hodson. 

Les Collections Khmeres du Musee Albert Sakraut 
A Phnom-Penh. Par George Grosliee. Preface de 
George Coedes. Ars Asiatica, N^o. XVI. 13| x lOf, 
pp. 129, pis. li. Paris : G. Van Oest, 1931. 

The above-mentioned museum was foimded in 1919 and 
bears the name of the Governor-General who took a leading 
part in its initiation. It is the national museum of Khmer 
art, from the earliest to the most recent times, and with room 
for its future developments, for it is closely associated with 
a flourishing school of art in which the old traditions are 
continued. Though under the management of the local Arts 
Department, it is subject to the general supervision of the 
Director of the Kcole Fran§aise d’Extreme-Orient at Hanoi. 
Its collections consist of stone statues and statuettes, 
inscriptions, pieces of decorative sculpture, bronzes, objects 
in gold, silver and enamels, arms and utensils, pottery, 
coins and medals, illuminations, and a variety of miscellaneous 
exhibits. 

The plates included in this volume are excellent and 
illustrate a representative series of specimens of Hindu and 
Buddhist iconography as treated by the Khmers, besides 
some of the other classes of objects just specified, and all 
of them are earlier than the fifteenth century. Each plate is 
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briefly described in the letterpress on the opposite page, 
bibliographical references being added where necessary. 
The frontispiece shows the frontage of the museum, which 
is built in modern Khmer style, and also one of its galleries. 
An historical and general description by M. Groslier takes up 
nearly eighteen pages, and, after dealing with the museum 
and its contents, gives a useful survey of the development 
of the local sculpture in its various stages during some ten 
centuries. A short preface by M. Coedes introduces the work 
and its distinguished author. 

Altogether this volume, in virtue of its contents and the 
admirable style of its production, takes a worthy place 
in the valuable Ars Asiatica series. 

443. C. 0. Blagden. 

Die Koptische Kirche in der Neuzeit. Von R. Stroth- 
MANN (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, No. 8). 
Tubingen : J. C. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1932. 

Western writers upon recent Coptic church history have 
mostly been conscious of a body of literature in Arabic, 
which would obviously be an unequalled source of information, 
had an adequate familiarity with the language allowed them 
to make use of it. Wansleben, in the seventeenth century, 
had perhaps that necessary knowledge, but since him all 
has of necessity been accepted at second or third hand. 
Professor Strothmann is the first, I believe, to draw, almost 
exclusively, on native sources — ^historians, controversialists, 
periodicals, official documents — and this gives to his work 
a freshness and a value denied to its predecessors. His 
bibliography (pp. 102 ff.) consists of Arabic works, of which 
it is safe to say that the mere names are unknown to most 
of us and that the European libraries which have, so far, 
thought them worth acquiring are few indeed. 

The book is divided into seven main sections : I. The 
Church’s heritage (apostolical succession, dogmatic and 
liturgical tradition, attitude in ethical questions, e.g. divorce, 
JBAS. JANtTABY 1933. 14 
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simony). II. Biographical sketches of the last five patriarchs, 
that is, since 1796, the beginning of “ modern Egypt " (p. 17). 
III. The intrusion and growth of lay influence in ecclesiastical 
politics. IV. The Coptic church’s neighbours : the other 
ancient “ heretical ' churches, the Uniate communities, the 
missions from western Christendom. V. Modern literature of 
the subject (with interesting notices of recent authors) ; 
Coptic institutions : the Coptic Museum, the schools ; also 
the historical elements in church life : the calendar 
(Synamrium), monasticism. VI. The present day : relations 
of patriarch with government and with laity ; the reigning 
patriarch, John XIX, and his policy as foreshadowed in his 
pastoral letter. VII. Lists of the patriarchs of the various 
Christian creeds extant in Egypt and comparative statistics. 
This bare outline is sufficient to show that no side of the 
religious or “ national ” life of the Copts of to-day has been 
neglected, but it gives no idea of the wealth of new information 
packed into 160 pages. At the present time the sections 
describing the relations of the higher ecclesiastical dignitaries 
(patriarch and bishops) with the progressive and dissatisfied 
party in the laity, one of whose main grievances has been 
the continued domination, in ecclesiastical affairs, of the 
retrograde monastic element, will probably appear the most 
interesting, as they naturally are those upon which the author 
has most to say. A good index ends the book, which is 
written in a lively and readable style, and is one whereof 
an Enghsh translation would be welcomed by many. 

Some minor details suggest comment, 
p. 54. Ahruschija is surely irapoiKla, not l-rrap^La 
(cf. Z. /. Semit., vii, 228) ; p. 98, taschblh should be tasbih. 

p. 99, n. The modern Copt quotes Xehemiah, a book not 
to be found in the canon of his church. 

p. 107. I do not think the assumption — in itself highlv 
improbable — that John of Nikiu’s Chronicle was composed 
partly in Greek, partly in Coptic, can be maintained 
(cf. JEA. iv, 207). 
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ibid. Yakub Nachla Rufeila’s History of the Coptic Nation 
was translated by the late B. T. Evetts, but his MS. remains 
unpublished. 

p. 111. Among periodicals Labib’s short-lived but some- 
times valuable Ain Shenis is not named, presumably because 
exclusively devoted to past history. 

p. 114. The statement that many a European work dealing 
with Coptic art or archaeology in reality bases its main results 
on information derived from Copts is remarkable and, at 
the least, questionable. 

586 . W. E. Ceum. 

Veli Keisan RukmanI Ri by Peithieaj. Translated by 
the late Jagmal Sih. Revised (in translation) and 
edited by Thakuk Ram Sih and Sueaj Kaean Paeik. 
9x6, pp. 9 -f 914. Allahabad : The Hindustani 
Academy, 1931. Rs. 6. 

This is a well-printed edition of a valuable Dingal poem 
written by Prithiraj, a prince of Bikaner, who lived in the 
second half of the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth 
century. The poem is much esteemed in Rajputana, and 
several commentaries have been written upon it, but among 
literary critics it has not yet received the recognition which 
it merits. This fine edition will do much to end the undeserved 
neglect which has been its lot. 

The prime mover in the publication of this volume was the 
late Jagmal Sih, who translated the poem into Hindi and then 
with unusual self-effacement handed over his work to two 
Hindi scholars, Thakur Ram Sih and Suraj Karan Parik, 
giving them permission to do what they liked with it before 
publishing it. He died before it appeared, but a short 
preface written by him is printed in it. 

Dingal is the name given to the literary form of old 
Rajputani. Europeans generally confine the term to Marvari, 
but the difference is more apparent than real. 

There is a long and valuable introduction (pp. 1-131), 
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mostly by Suraj Karan Parik, but the Dingal grammatical 
notes are by Narottam Das who also compiled the vocabulary 
(pp. 631-732), a very useful piece of work. The text and 
EQndi commentary occupy pp. 133-272. The poem itself 
is 610 lines long (305 couplets) ; the commentary is founded 
chiefly on four older ones. The first of these, in the Dhudharl 
dialect spoken in Jaipur, was written while Prithiraj was 
still alive, and is the best of them. The second, probably 
by a Jain pandit, is in Marvari and dates from the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century. The third and fourth, in 
Sanskrit, are founded on vernacular commentaries. The first 
and third are here printed as appendixes (pp. 751-816 and 
817-904). Apart from all this material there are 300 pages 
of notes in Hindi and a table of the first few words of every 
couplet. 

The editors claim a high place for Prithiraj among Hindi 
writers, and protest against his having been dismissed as 
“ ordinary ” by the Misr Brothers, an estimate of him which 
is attributed to pure ignorance. It is claimed that not only 
is he the greatest of all Eajputani poets, among whom is 
reckoned Cand Bardal, but that for versatility he ranks with 
the greatest Sanskrit and Hindi writers, and as a poet with 
Sur, Vidyapati, Tulsi, Cand, and Jayasi (a somewhat unequal 
list). 

They are to be congratulated on having produced a splendid 
piece of work, and the Hindustani Academy on having 
arranged for its publication. One cannot help wondering 
whether in places it might not have been curtailed ; for 
example the discussion of figures of speech, emotions, and 
other details dear to Hindi critics, is not really necessary 
because a person approaching a poem from their point of view 
would have the same things to say even if it were in French 
or German. But the translation, the explanation of the 
text, the remarks on Rajputani literature and dialects, and 
finally the estimate of Prithiraj’s place as a poet, constitute 
a valuable contribution to thought and knowledge. 

T. Grahame Bailey. 
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Hindi Sabd Sangrah. Compiled by Mukundi Lal and 
Eaj Vallabh Sahay. 9| X 7, pp. 600. Benares, 
1930. Rs. 4-8-0. 

The compilers of this dictionary intended at first that it 
should contain only the special Braj, Avadhi, and Bimdel- 
khandi words which are found in the literature known as 
Hindi. Doubtless “ityadi” is meant to include Rajputani 
and Biharl. When, however, they realized that the volume 
would he about 100 pages shorter than they had expected, 
they decided to add loan words from Sanskrit, Persian, and 
other languages. So far as space permitted these were 
inserted in the original MS., but the great majority were 
left over for an appendix. Apart from these two classes of 
words very many quite ordinary Hindi words have been 
given a place. The dictionary has thus grown till it contains 
36,259 words and is an extremely handy companion for anyone 
desirous of reading Hindi literature. 

By means of severe compression the editors have not only 
managed to include a large number of words in a com- 
paratively small space, but in the case of about 7,500 of them 
have found room for references to poetical works, generally 
quoting the relevant part of the line containing the word. 

The words are, on the whole, well chosen and the meanings 
succinctly and well expressed. The Hindi Sabd Sangrah. 
must be considered an important addition to the Hindi 
dictionaries already available. All explanations and meanings 
are given in Hindi. 

We must acknowledge our great obligation to the two 
men who have worked so hard and to such good purpose, 
and to the Gyan Mandal Press of Benares for their public- 
spirited initiative in bearing the expense of bringing out 
the book. 


546. 


T. Grahame Bailey. 
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VisvA Bhakati Studies No. 4 — Nairatmyapariprccha. 

Edited by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhvaya. p. 22. 

Calcutta : Visva-Bharati Bookshop, 210 Cornwallis 

Street, April, 1931. Rs. 2. 

Visva-Bharati, I'Universite fondee par Rabindranath Tagore 
a Santiniketan (Bengale), est devenu le foyer des etudes 
tibetaines dans ITnde. Sous I’impulsion et la direction du 
savant Vidhushekara Bhattacharya, a qui j’ai eu le privilege 
d’ “ enseigner le mantra des etudes tibetaines” comme il 
a bien voulu le rappeler dans une affectueuse dedicace, des 
etudiants accourus de toutes les provinces ont entrepris de 
retablir dans la langue originale les ouvrages sanscrits auxquels 
nous n’avons plus acces qu’a travers les versions tibetaines. 
Le present fascicule, public d’abord en article dans le Visva- 
bharati Quarterly, vol. 8, parts I et II, nov., 1930, puis edite 
a part en mars, 1931, contient un petit texte, la Nairatmya 
pariprccha, en tibetain avec une restauration sanscrite due 
a M. Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya. L’ouvrage, tres court, est 
d’un interet mediocre ; mais un incident curieux lui donne 
une valeur inattendue. J’avais, dans un article du Journal 
Asiatique, Oct.-Dec., 1928, a I’occasion d’une etude sur 
Asvaghosa, imprime I’original Sanscrit qu’on avait cru perdu 
et que j’avais retrouve au Nepal en 1922. M.S.M., informe 

tardivement de cette publication qui lui avait echappe, 
a eu I’heureuse idee d’ajouter a sa tentative de restauration 
Toriginal authentique. On pent mesurer avec precision, par 
le Sanscrit seul et sans savoir le tibetain, le degre d’exactitude 
qu’on pent atteindre par un exercice de ce genre. L’experience 
est concluante. Si les nuances du style s'evanouissent dans 
ce voyage d’aller et retour, la merveilleuse fidelite des 
traducteurs tibetains permet de retablir le sens litteral avec 
une indiscutable certitude. Ainsi ITnde, qui a laisse avec 
indifference se perdre tant de monuments de son passe, peut 
remtegrer dans sa tradition un ensemble d’ceuvres qui ont 
fait jadis honneur a son genie. 

629 . 


Sylvain Levi. 
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The Jesuits and the Great Mogul. By Sir Edward 

Maclagan. 8| X 5J, pp. xxi + 434. London, 1932. 

17s. 6d. 

Sir Edward Maclagan's interest in the subject of this book 
has extended over a period of forty years. In 1896 his first 
paper on the Jesuit missions at the court of Akbar appeared 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and contained 
valuable new matter from original unpublished sources. 
Since that paper was printed, members of the Society of Jesus 
and other orders have pursued the study of the Catholic 
records and have brought out material which had for many 
years lain neglected. Of all this, due note has been taken 
and the result is a volume which must for many years be an 
indispensable guide to students of the subject. 

In the first place the history of the three missions to Akbar, 
and the varying fortunes of the Jesuits under his successors, 
are skilfully presented. Beginning with great hopes to 
sustain their efforts the Fathers bravely met disappointment 
and persecution. Their chances of success 'were probably 
highest under Akbar with his active, restless mind, seeking 
for truth in all faiths and, while recognizing that each contained 
elements of good, ending with the attempt to establish a new 
religion. Jahangir was tolerant, except when political 
matters swayed him, but too dilettante to contemplate 
seriously a change of faith, while Shah Jahan was satisfied 
with a moderate practice of Islam. Under Aurangzeb with 
his bitter fanaticism the task became hopeless, and through 
the eighteenth century the Fathers barely maintained their 
position. MTien the Society of Jesus was suppressed in 1773 
only two members remained in India, one surviving till 1803. 

The original records of this long effort are scattered and 
of unequal fullness and value. To weave them into a con- 
tinuous and attractive fabric has required great powers 
of selection and arrangement, which Sir Edward Maclagan 
has fortunately possessed. Interesting as the storv is in itself, 
its narration also gives opportunities for throwing light on 
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Indian liistory and in particular on the characters of many 
of the chief personages. Monserrate’s description of Akbar 
is a valuable corrective to those of the courtier Abul Fazl and 
the dour historian Badauni. New light appears on the 
temporary conversion of Daniyal’s sons and on the relations 
between the English and Portuguese at the court of Jahangir. 
It is interesting to note that while in Europe the Mogor 
mission prompted bitter religious controversy, in India the 
Catholic Corsi and the Protestant Roe were on good terms. 

Besides the history of the mission and the Mughul empire 
the book contains valuable discussions of connected topics, 
such as the tradition of Akbar’s Christian wife, the Indian 
Bourbons, Mirza Zu’l Qarnain, and Donna Juliana Diaz 
da Costa. It analyses the European books and literature 
used by the Jesuits and their knowledge of Oriental languages 
and literature, with a full description of the Persian works 
by Father Jerome Xavier. One of the most interesting 
chapters studies the effect of the missions on Mughul painting 
which copied from European art. The congregations of the 
Christians, their churches, residences, and cemeteries all 
receive notice, and there is a final chapter on the Tibetan 
mission. 

Hardly a statement in the volume is without a reference 
to authority, but the footnotes are conveniently placed at 
the end of the chapters, and there are useful chronological 
appendixes which include a list of the contributions and the 
subject by Father Hosten, S.J., nmmn prceclarum. In the 
mass of figures and dates only one misprint has been noticed • 
in note 4 on page 302 the date 1924 should apparently be 1624. 

The work has received the imprimatur of the Vicar-General 
at Westminster. 
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Edward Blagdon. Edited by F. M. Gamlen. 9| x 6|, 
pp. 43. Oxford : University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Gamlen is to be congratulated for publisbing these 
letters, which narrate how a military cadetship in the 
Company’s service was purchased for a youth aged 17 in 1805, 
and his brief adventures on the voyage to India. They 
bear the human touch, familiar but always fresh. Youth 
entrusted with money cannot account for its expenditure 
except the small proportion used for military instruction. 
At Cork he is forced into a duel, and like Clive in Browning’s 
poem he is bravest when he is most afraid. That adventure 
over, he lays in apples and cheese for the voyage, to be supple- 
mented later by the abundant and excellent fruit at Madeira 
and San Salvador. Here the letters unfortunately stop. 
Henry Martyn sailed in the same convoy and from his letters 
we know that there was fighting with the Dutch at the Cape 
when it arrived there. Blagdon died at Barasat in August, 
1806, four months after his arrival. 

Besides the personal interest, however, the letters are 
historically valuable. They give full details with the cost 
of each item of the equipment of a cadet at that time. More 
important still are the letters describing the purchase of the 
nomination. The first item is a bill for advertisements in 
the Herald, Times, and Chronicle. Nine replies were received, 
the sum asked varying from 150 guineas (from an impostor) 
to 300 guineas. Payment of the latter figure would secure 
a strong letter from an influential person to the Governor 
General which would certainly obtain a lucrative appoint- 
ment such as paymaster at an early date. 

Scandals connected with such transactions led the Company 
to take steps to prevent them. Mrs. Clarke's intimacv with 
the Duke of York had enabled her to make large sums by 
selling King’s commissions and promotions, and after the 
exposure of these matters a select committee was appointed 
to inquire into the case of the Company’s cadetships. The 
Parliamentary debates of 1809 contain its report, which 
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was followed by a motion to censure Lord Castlereagh for 
having as President of the Board of Control offered a writer- 
ship to secure a seat for an Irish peer. Canning was successful 
in opposing the motion, but only by urging that on the 
evidence it appeared that the intention referred to was not 
carried out, and the House of Commons would not think it 
necessary to come to a criminator}' resolution on the matter. 
493 . R. Burn. 

Mediaeval India. By A. Yusup Ali, C.B.E., M.A., LL.M. 

7^ X 5, pp. xii J- 55. Oxford ; University Press, 

1932. 5s. 

This little book is an English version of four lectures 
delivered in Urdu before the Hindustani Academy of 
Allahabad, which is doing excellent work to encourage the 
development of the modern vernacular. 

The author divides his subject into three periods ; India 
at the death of Harsha in the seventh century a.d. and the 
rise of the Rajputs in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
the permeation of Muslim influence from the raids of Mahmud 
of Ghazni early in the eleventh century to the expedition 
of Malik Naib in 1310 which penetrated to Madura, and the 
final break-up of the Delhi Sultanate in 1526. For the 
earlier periods he draws largely on literary sources which 
are partly fiction and partly legendary, but at the same 
time he uses judiciously the accounts of the Chinese, Arab, 
and other foreign sources and the evidence of inscriptions, 
coins, and other more reliable though less picturesque 
authorities. The picture of social and economic conditions 
is well drawn, but the nature of the material available causes 
it to resemble Disraeli’s sketches of conditions in England 
during the first half of the nineteenth century rather than 
Mrs. GaskelTs. 


565. 


R. Burn. 
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Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India. No. 38 ; 

Kushano-Sasanian Coins. By Ernst Herzfeld. 

With four plates. Calcutta, 1930. Price Es. 7-12 or 13s. 

Indian history in the third century after Christ is obscure ; 
the relations between Iran and India are almost unknown. 
Historians have much to say of the contacts between Persia 
and Eome, but merely hint at the events which took place 
on the eastern marches. There is no Iranian written history ; 
Indian literature is not helpful. As yet no inscription has been 
found which refers to the relations of India with the Sassanian 
Empire. In the splendid work Paikiili (Berlin, 1924) it was 
Ernst Herzfeld’s great achievement to throw considerable 
light on this difficult period ; his materials were the Paikuli 
inscription itself and the coins. According to tradition, 
Ardashir I conquered all Khurasan and Sijistan (Seistan). 
“ The Kushanshah and the kings of Turan and Makran 
sent envoys to declare their allegiance ” (Tabari) ; these 
Kushans were the Later Kushan kings of the Kabul 
valley and the Panjab. E. Herzfeld holds that this was 
a substantial achievement and not “ a great exaggeration ” 
(Noldeke), a view already suspected by Vincent Smith 
(JRAS., 1920). The course of events appears to have been 
on these lines. The eastern conquests of Ardashir remained 
subject to the Sassanian empire. In the reign of Varhran 
(Bahram) II (a.d. 276-293) these provinces supported the 
rebellion of Hormizd, the king's brother, but were crushed bv 
the king, who made his son, afterwards Varhran III, Sakanshah 
or governor of Sakastan (Seistan). The Paikuli inscription 
mentions the Saka satrap of Avanti amongst the retainers 
of Varhran III, Sakanshah. The Kabul valley and the 
Panjab continued in the possession of the Later Kushans. 
After the lapse of half a century a new nation, the Chionites, 
makes its appearance in Khurasan. 

More material has come to hand since the publication of 
Paikuli, and Ernst Herzfeld, continuing Cunningham's work, 
has produced Kushdno-Sdsdnian Coins, an authoritative 
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numismatic and historical account of thejmportant pieces of 
the hybrid type once called Scytho-Sassaniand E. Herzfeld 
holds that these are the money of the Sassanian prince- 
governors of Bactria, who bore the title Kushanshah. The 
coins fall into two groups, one with Sassanian Kushan script* 
a cursive Greek writing which had been used by the Great 
Kushans, and the other with inscriptions in Sassanian 
Pahlavi of the third century a.d., or Parsik ; the two classes 
are linked together by some rare pieces with both scripts, 
ParsTk on the obverse, Greek on the reverse. The language 
of the Sassanian Kushan coins is pure Parsik. The author 
holds that the coinage with legends in Greek Kushan script 
belongs to Balkh. the centre of Buddhism ; that with Parsik 
inscriptions to Zoroastrian Merv. Some of the copper coins 
must have been struck on the Indian side of the Hindu Kush 
because they are commonly obtained at Rawalpindi. It is 
E. Herzfeld's merit to have worked out correct transliterations 
and translations of the legends. These are set out in tables, 
while the value of the illustrations is enhanced by the inclusion 
of enlargements. 

The corrupt Greek script is also found on the early coins 
and seals of the Ephthalites. E. Herzfeld has read the name 
Chionite on the silver piece Ariana Antiqua, pi. xvi, 9, 10 : 
Num. Chron., 1894, pi. vii, 1, hitherto regarded as the initial 
coinage of the Ephthalites. It bears what is called the 
Ephthalite symbol, which in view of this attribution originated 
with the Chionites, the predecessors of the White Huns. The 
only references to Chionites are found in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, where we are told that in the years 356 and 358 
Shapur II was occupied with the Chionites and the Cuseni 
on the confines of his empire. Marquart identified the Cuseni 
with the Kushans-Eransahr,*'pp. 36, 50. The Chionites on 
their way through to Khurasan must have conquered the 
Kushans of Bactria ; also their silver coins imitate those of 

' A. Cunningham, “ Later Indo-Scythians,” Sum. Chron 1893 
pp. 166 ff. 
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Shapur II (310-379). Hence Herzfeld holds that the year 
358 marks the latest time limit for any Sassanian Kushaii 
coin. New silver coins of the Kidara dynasty have just been 
discovered ; these include one of Sassanian model which 
appears to be copied from Shapur II. ^ Hence Kidara, 
the founder of the so-called Little Kushans in Gandhara, 
must be placed in the fourth instead of the fifth century.^ 
So the companions of the Chionites seem to have been the 
Little Kushans, in which case the confines of Ammian's 
“ gentes extimse ’’are those of Gandhara. 

On p. 5 there is a digression concerning the correct inter- 
pretation of the legends on the coins of the Great Kushans. 
The author does not follow A. v. Stael-Holstein in his special 
point, but considers he was right in holding that these kings 
called themselves “ Shah of the Kushan ” and not 
“ Kushan ”.® But out of the 139 gold coins of Huvishka as 
described in the British Museum Catalogue only two, both of 
a very unusual type (in gold), exhibit the fuller legend ; that 
is to say, Huvishka in the vast majority of cases was content 
to describe himself as " Kushan ” and not “ Shah of the 
Kushan This was pointed out by Mr. J. Allan from the 
ampler material of 1914. 

Mr. Herzfeld’s monograph is an admirable work of out- 
standing interest and value. It has been well produced at the 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta. 
256. K. B. Whitehead. 

1 For this material I am indebted to Captain M. F. C. Martin, R.E. 
These important coins are in his Cabinet, and he will publish them. They 
were found in Gandhara. 

^ A. Cunningham, Xum. Chroii., 1893, p, 184. 

^ JBAS.f 1914, “ Was there a Kusana Race ? ” by Baron A. von 
Stael-Holstein. This article was followed by two rejoinders. The 
Name Kushan,” by J. F. Fleet; ‘"A Note on the name Kushan,” by 
J. Allan. There is a reply by the Baron on p. 754. 

^ Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum : Greek and Scythic 
Kings of Bactria and India, London, 1886. 
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The Pounder of Modern Egypt. By Henry' Dodwell. 

8| X pp. viii + 276. Cambridge ; University 

Press, 1931. 

Mohammed Ali does not lack biographers, but there will 
always be a place in their ranks for historians of the eminence 
of Professor Dodwell. It is intelligible enough that this 
ruler of Egypt should attract writers ; for his career was a 
romance, and his life an endless adventure. Born at Ka valla 
in 1769, he came to Egypt a humble aga of Albanian irregulars, 
and died eighty years later its hereditary pasha and governor 
of Nubia, Darfur, Kordofan, and Sena’ar, the four great 
provinces of the northern Sudan. It was something of a 
triumph, even in an age when high office was open to any 
Turk sufficiently audacious and enterprising to make use of 
his opportunities. Mohammed Ali was both daring and 
unscrupulous, and dominated by ambition in addition. Not 
content with a simple pashalik dependent on Constantinople, 
he aspired to an independence and to Empire. He missed 
both goals it is true ; but the manner of failure was not 
inglorious. He was a man of singular contrasts ; remorseless 
and forbearing by turn in his administration, virtuous and 
deceitful by turn in his foreign politics. His affection for 
Egypt was profound : deeper it must be said than his regard 
for its inhabitants. Their submission he expected as a right, 
their disobedience he punished as a duty. But if his govern- 
ment was personal and his administration arbitrary, there 
were times when he remembered his duty as a sovereign ; 
for he kept order, set a limit to corruption, and vindicated 
justice. Above all, he revolutionized Egyptian agriculture 
by introducing perennial irrigation, and laid the foundations 
of Egypt’s present prosperity by promoting the cultivation 
of long staple cotton: two achievements sufficient to 
perpetuate his reputation. His manner of rule was too 
despotic to last beyond his time. Nor did it do so, as the 
subsequent history of Egypt testifies. 

Here, then, is a rich field for the biographer, and Professor 
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Dodwell has produced an excellent account of the period : 
an unbiased and well documented book, enlivened by incur- 
sions into the bypaths of history, notably the story of the 
overland and Eed Sea routes to the East, and of the curious 
Algerian episode. Yet despite these many merits, the work 
is disappointing in one important respect : Mohammed Ali 
emerges from its pages an unconvincing figure. AYe are 
told little of his private life, we are given a meagre portrait 
of the man himself. Perhaps the author's endeavour ‘’to 
escape from the traditional hero of French and \fillain of 
English writers “ is partly responsible for the impression left 
at least upon one reader of the book that Mohammed Ali was 
a colourless personality : perhaps also the author's fancy 
for relegating to the penultimate chapter a sketch of 
Mohammed Ali's conduct of Egyptian administration is also 
a little responsible. It is a pity ; for a ruler's memory must, 
or should, depend surely upon his conduct of domestic 
administration as much as upon his successes in politics and 
in war. The administrative triumphs are duly recorded, 
but perhaps too late for the average reader. 

On the other hand. Professor DodwelTs account of the 
hesitation and mental confusion of Europe when confronted 
by Mohammed Ali's audacious occupation of Syria and Asia 
Minor is masterly and convincing : so also is his chapter on 
Mohammed Ali’s little known administration of Crete and 
Syria. The book, in short, is both interesting and instructive. 
421 . P. G. Elgood. 

Bible Characters in the Koran. By John ’Walker. 

9-| X 5^, pp. 136. Paisley; Alexander Gardner, Ltd., 

1931. 

This modestly written and unpretentious little book brings 
together all the passages in the Kur’an in which reference is 
made to the characters in the Bible. Such a work should 
prove useful to students both of Arabic and Biblical literature, 
as well as to the general reader. The author has made a read- 
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able version of his own from the Kur’an, which he has checked 
with the translations of Sale and Eodwell. While the author 
shows a knowledge of the Kuranic affiliations. to Christian 
legend, one is disappointed to find that he has not seriously 
correlated his subject with the Midhrash and other early 
Jewish literature, concerning which so much has been written 
by Jewish scholars. Mr. Walker would have found ample 
material to hand for this purpose in the books and articles 
of W. Bacher (“ Bibel und biblische Geschichte in der 
mohammedanischen Literatur ”, in Kobak's Jeschurun, viii, 
1-29) ; J. Barth (“ Midraschische Elemente in den 
muslimischen Traditionen ”, in Festschrift fur A. Berliner, 
Frankfurt a/M., 1903, pp. 33-40) ; M. Grunbaum (Neiie 
Beitrage zur semitischen Sagenkunde, Leiden, 1893), and 
others. In the Jewish Encyclopedia in particular there are 
special sections devoted to the Mohammedan (as well as 
Rabbinic) legends of the characters in the Old Testament. 
A study of these sources would have profitably enlarged the 
scope of Mr. Walker’s attractive and useful little book. 

452 . J. LeVEEN. 

Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature. 
By Jacob Mann. Abraham and Hannah Oppenheim 
Memorial Publications, Volume I. 9x6, pp. xvi + 728, 
facsimiles 27. Cincinnati ; Hebrew Union College Press, 
1931. $10. 

What a wealth of material is here revealed in this massive 
volume of over 700 pages ! These texts long buried in oblivion 
in the lumber rooms of synagogues of Cairo and elsewhere, and 
snatched from the decaying hand of time by the efforts of 
Schechter and others, are here integrated by Professor Jacob 
Mann, who has established himself as one of the leading 
authorities upon Gaonic history. The “ stones the builders 
rejected ” have indeed become the corner stone of a new 
and brilliant structure reared by the hands of Jewish scholars. 
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The fragments range over many countries and cover many 
aspects of Jewish life in the iVIiddle Ages. The author has 
brought to his task much zeal and erudition, and has been able 
to fill the gaps of many obscure periods in Jewish history. 
It is to be regretted, however, that Professor Mann does not 
possess the graces of style, but the material he has assembled 
will provide a rich source for the future Graetz to draw 
upon. 

Where so many documents have survived in a mutilated 
and much faded state, it goes without saying that scholars 
have not always proved to be right either in their readings 
or in their suggestions. Professor Mann, who has set himself 
a high standard of accuracy, and does not shrink from 
exposing the mistakes of his more human fellow-workers in the 
same field, occasionally falls into error himself, and allows 
his preconceived opinions to get the better of his palaeography. 
For example, in the fragment at the British Museum press- 
marked as Or. 5536, III, with which Mann deals in a long foot- 
note upon page 215 of his book, he accuses the late Rev. G. 
Margoliouth of being wrong in his date “ 575 ”. Mann corrects 
this to “ 475 ”, but having examined the document myself, 
I find that Margoliouth was quite correct in his reading. 
The disputed passage reads as follows : D^22 i“UD 

iT'KO D ♦ ♦ ♦ . For D . ♦ ♦ Mann reads The D, 

however, in this word is quite clear and one can see faint 
traces of a J2. As the D is the last letter of the word, this 
numeral cannot be anything else than Professor 

Mann makes another mistake two lines further down in his 
footnote when he reads mX for 3“IK, which shows that he has 
failed to grasp the sense of the passage. Moreover, a closer 
investigation of the document might perhaps have enabled 
the author to reconstruct the missing and mutilated letters 
in this line. His reading of liTsSn p * * * nixSx 'D ♦ 
should be reconstructed thus: liTiaSn pHhlS 'DX 

i.e. “ He has corrupted good manners and made our disciple 
an object of suspicion.” 

JKAS. JANUAET 1933. 


15 
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That Professor Mann has not an expert knowledge of 
Judseo-Arabic can be seen in the above example. On the 
other hand, when it comes to Hebrew documents, his mastery 
of the material is much more assured. We miss, however, 
a consistent scheme of transliteration of Hebrew names, 
although the author adopts one for the Arabic. IVIistakes 
in transliteration are bound to occur (there is a particularly 
bad one of a Hebrew title on page 666, line 15). The form 
“ Bagdad ”, which the author uniformly adopts, will appeal 
neither to the Arabist nor to the non- Arabist. We wish, too, 
that the author had taken more care over the English portion 
of the book. There are some queer locutions, which, we 
suppose, are undiluted Americanese. Phrases like “went 
into discard ” and “ won out ” grate somewhat on the ear. 
The author, too, displays an inordinate affection for the 
word “ emanate ” when describing the provenance of the 
documents. Many of the sentences are slipshod. For example : 
“ The long epistle ... is instructive for the scattering of the 
Genizah fragments.” Prepositions are used incorrectly. 
Examples are : “ boxed in the ear ” ; “ any clue about this 
allusion ” ; and again, “ any clue of the time.” And, 
finally, the tenses are not always right. These faults could 
easily have been removed if the book had been revised by 
someone possessing a sound knowledge of English. For they 
tend to mar a work of very solid scholarship. 

We could have wished, too, that the Hebrew Union College 
Press had devised more pleasing founts for the Hebrew text. 
When one thinks of the great typographical possibilities 
of such a noble and monumental script as Hebrew, it is dis- 
appointing to find that the types employed should be so 
singularly lifeless. 

492. 


J. Leveen. 
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A Catalogue of Paintings recovered from Tun-Huang 
BY Sib Aurel Stein and preserved in the Sub- 
Department OF Oriental Prints and Drawings in 
THE British Museum and in the Museum of Central 
Asian Antiquities at Delhi. By Arthur AYaley. 
10 X 7j, pp. lii -r 328. London : British Alnseum, 1931. 

Of the paintings recovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Central 
Asia and preserved partly in London and parti}- in Delhi, a 
portion has been reproduced in Serindia by Sir Aurel Stein and 
in Ancient Buddhist Paintings by Sir Aurel Stein and Laurence 
Binyon. In either case little space was given to the technical 
interpretation of the various subjects which those paintings 
are supposed to represent. 

The study of the iconography of Mahayana Buddhism is 
still at its very beginnings, and its progress cannot help 
keeping the pace with our knowledge of Mahayana theology, 
demonology, agiography, and s}-mbolism, which are as yet 
insufficiently explored. 

As a matter of fact, the more our researches progress, 
the more we realize that within Buddhism there have been 
various areas v-ith their own peculiar beliefs or ways of 
expressing religious experiences. For instance, as Dr. AA’aley 
rightly remarks, the iconography of the Nepalese sadhanas 
can hardly be applied to the Central Asian paintings and I can 
add that the same is to be said as regards Tibetan iconography. 
A better knowledge of this subject can therefore be acquired 
only when all j)atas and mmidahs described in the Tantras 
have been thoroughly investigated and the collections of 
dhdrams and sadhanas still preserved in the Tibetan and 
Chinese collections have been compared and systematically 
arranged. 

The aspects of the diverse gods are so numerous that infinite 
varieties can be found as to their expression or the 
ways of interpreting the symbolical value attached to 
them. All this shows the great difficulty of the task under- 
taken by Dr. AA'aley. His catalogue is, no doubt, a sound 
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contribution to the iconography of later Mabayana Buddhism, 
and therefore to our knowledge of Mahayana religious theories, 
because it is impossible to dissociate the ideas from their 
representation. In the introduction, after having shortly 
discussed the artistic value and the style of the paintings, 
the author classifies the various tj'pes represented in them and 
tries to trace out the development of the ideas therein con- 
tained, his chief source of information being the Chinese 
material embodied in the Canon of which the author has 
a wide knowledge. Tibetan sources which also contain much 
valuable information on this subject have not been utilized. 

The illustration and detail of the various paintings is very 
minute. All Chinese inscriptions have been rendered into 
English. As a whole, a very good book and a noteworthy 
contribution to Buddhist Mahayana iconography. 

415. G. Tuccr. 

Nyayapravesa. Part I : Sanskrit text with commentaries. 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. XXXVIII. Critically 
edited by Anandshankar B. Dhruva. x 6^, 
pp. xxxvii + 82 -f 104. Baroda : Oriental Institute, 
1930. Ks. 4. 

The book contains the edition of the Sanskrit text of the 
Nyayapravesa, the vrtti on the same by Haribhadra and the 
panjika on the latter by Parsvadeva. The short treatise 
gives a very good resume of the formal logic between Dihnaga 
and Dharmaklrti, and this explains its great diffusion even 
among non-Buddhist sects. 

As a matter of fact, there are Jaina and even orthodox 
authors (Matharavrtti) who follow this book very closelv, 
as I remarked in this same Journal (1931, pp. 381 fi.). 

The publication of this Part I comes after that of Part II 
containing the Tibetan translation and comparative notes 
(on which see ibid., p. 412). Meanwhile, almost contemporary 
with the edition under discussion. Dr. Mironov has edited 
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(in T'oung Pao, 1931, Nos. 1-2, p. 1) the same booklet, but 
without commentaries. 

As to the authorship of the work the learned editor first 
reviews the various arguments advanced by different scholars, 
fro and contra its attribution to Dinnaga, and then expresses 
the opinion that the Nyayapravesa “ is a work composed by 
Sankarasvamin to facilitate the entrance into the Nydyadrara, 
which is a work of his master Dinnaga.” 

The Nyayadvara mentioned here means the NydyamuJcha. 
I think that there can hardly be any doubt that this view be 
the right one. I cannot agree with the opinion of the author 
about the relationship between Dinnaga and Prasastapada, 
and I should like to refer to p. 31, note 58, of my translation 
of Nydyamukha. I venture also to differ from him in many 
a point as to Dinnaga’s contribution to Indian logic. 

Anyhow the introduction is well informed, the text well 
edited, the notes learned and useful, and the book deserves 
to be mentioned here as a good contribution to the study of 
Buddhist logic. 

436 . G. Tucci. 


Rashi’s Commentary on Ezekiel xl-xlviii edited on the 

BASIS OF ELEVEN MANUSCRIPTS. By AbRAHAM J. LeVY, 
Ph.D. 9j X 6, pp. vi + 118. Philadelphia : The 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 
1931. §2.0. 

This monograph is, we are told, “ a thesis submitted in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in the Dropsie College,” and certainly exhibits 
the qualities of industry and patience. It can scarcely be 
said with conviction that these qualities have been usefully 
employed ; for Eashi, though indispensable as an interpreter 
of the Talmud, has no great merit as a commentator on the 
Old Testament ; and he is likely to have possessed no special 
qualifications for reconstructing Ezekiel’s Temple, and indeed 
occasionally confesses that he does not know the meaning of 
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the description. Hence the recovery of the exact text of his 
notes on these chapters would seem to be of little importance . 
Nor does comparison of the new edition with that in the 
Warsaw Miqraotli Gedoloth indicate that the latter is untrust- 
worthy ; indeed, in some cases its text is clearly the better. 

The editor does not claim to have done more than collate 
MSS. and indicate sources of corruption ; hence one must 
not complain of his neglecting to render certain services 
which would help the reader, such as furnishing references 
to the Biblical and Talmudic passages cited, interpreting 
the foreign words occasionally quoted, and glossing the 
less familiar Eabbinic expressions. It would seem that the 
circle whom this monograph might interest should have been 
addressed in Hebrew rather than in English. 

540 . D. S. Margoliouth. 

Catalogues of I.slamic ]\ISS. 

Catalogue of the Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and 
Pushtu ^Manuscripts in the Bodleun Library. 
Part H. By the late Hermann Ethe, Ph.D. 12 X 9. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1930. 

This volume consists in the main of the much-needed 
Indices to Dr. Ethe’s Catalogue, of which the first part 
appeared many years ago. The industry and learning of 
its compiler are well-known, and the completion of this 
important work should be generally welcomed. Those who 
have had occasion to use the Catalogue can testify to the 
care with which Dr. Ethe discharged his tedious task. 

Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Library of 
THE India Office. Vol. II : 1. Qur’anic Literature. 
By C. A. Storey, M.A., Librarian. 11 x 9. Oxford : 
Humphrey Mlford, 1930. 

Many years have elapsed since the appearance of the first 
Catalogue of Arabic MSS. in the India Office Library, and 
since then large additions have been made. The first 
fasciculus of the new volume covers Nos. 1051-1217, which 
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have been arranged by Mr. Storey in groups representing 
the difierent Qur'anic disciplines, and described in detail 
with notices of other copies and printed editions, and such 
other information as may help the student. Mr. Storey 
seems to have done his work with ability and conscientiousness, 
though the region which this volume traverses is to many 
of us a dreary one. 

SySTEMATISCH - ALPHABETISCHER HaUPTKATALOG DER 
KOYIGLICHEN UnIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK ZU TuBINGEX. 
YerZEICHNISS DER ARABISCHEX HaXDSCHRIPTEX. I. 

Von Chr. Seybold. 10 x 8. Tubingen, 1907. II. Yon 
Max IYeisweiler. 12 x 9. Leipzig : Harrassowitz, 
1930. 

In the interval between the appearances of these volumes 
the adjective kdniglich has disappeared. Further the adjective 
systematisch-alpJiabetisch does not figure on the title-page of 
the second volume, and its signification on that of the first 
is far from clear. Herr lYeisweilcr has prefixed to his volume, 
which is much the larger of the two, some interesting statistics 
of the Arabic collections in the German libraries ; that of 
Berlin is by far the richest, whereas that of Tubingen comes 
sixth in the list. The bulk of the latter w'as got together 
by the German consul AVetzstein, who also made compre- 
hensive studies of the language and customs of the S^uians, 
and whose name was made familiar to Biblical students by 
his contributions to the widely read commentaries of Delitzsch. 
The AYetzstein collection amounts to 170 MSS., made up to 
274 by AISS. acquired before and after. The Catalogue 
includes some Christian and some Druze works, both branches 
of Arabic literature which occupied Professor Seybold's 
attention, though his interest seems chiefly to have lain in 
the literature of Islamic Spain. Herr AA'eisweiler has given 
scholarly descriptions of the greater number of the MSS. 
and added a series of indices, one of which furnishes the 
chronological order of those which bear dates. 

174 , 175 . 176 . D. S. AIaRGOLIOUTH. 
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WOODBEOOKE STUDIES : ChKISTIAN DOCUMENTS IN SyRIAC, 
Arabic, and Gaeshuni. Edited and translated with 
a critical apparatus by A. Mingana. Vol. IV : The Work 
of Dionysius Barsalibi against the Armenians. 10 x , 
pp. viii + 111- Cambridge : W. Heffer & Son, Ltd., 
1931. 5s. 

After having wandered in the trackless wastes of 
Christian -Arabic apocalyptic literature. Dr. Mingana has 
now resumed his edition of the polemical works of Dionysius 
Bar Salibi, the Jacobite Bishop of the twelfth centur}’. 

Before the appearance of Dr. Mingana’s editions little 
was known of the works of this author. Labourt (and before 
him Assemani) had published his commentary on the liturgy ; 
Sedlacek had edited the commentary on the Gospels and 
the Apocalypse ; one of the polemical treatises, that against 
the Jews, was known from the work of J. de Zwaan. It 
was therefore a meritorious act on the part of Dr. Mingana 
to render Bar Salibi’s controversial treatises available to 
scholars. He had already published part of the tract against 
the Muhammedans ^ and the discourse against the Melchites.* 
This fourth volume of Woodbrooke Studies is entirely devoted 
to the polemic against the Armenians. Dr. Mingana has 
enriched his editions of these works with learned introductions 
and notes ; we are also indebted to him for the photostats 
which accompany each fascicule, thereby making the Syriac 
text accessible to scholars. One must, however, confess that, 
at any rate for those whose sight is at all weak, the reading 
of white on black photostats entails a great strain to the eyes. 
But no doubt photographs were impossible for reasons of 
economy. 

These tracts are all edited from MSS. belonging to Dr. 
Mingana s own collection. Of the polemic against the 
Armenians he asserts that “ MSS. containing this work are 

1 Hyland’s Bulletin, vol. 9 (1925). 

^ Woodbrooke Studies, vol. i (1927). 
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SO rare that none is definitely known to Baumstark But 
the editor has apparently overlooked the existence in the 
British Museum of a MS. containing this as well as other 
treatises by Bar Salibi. This codex, Oriental 9377, which 
is duly listed in the inventory of Oriental MSS., was copied 
for Sir Ernest Wallis Budge in the year 1890, and was acquired 
by the Museum in 1924:. All the polemical writings of Bar 
Salibi which are enumerated in the catalogue of his works 
extant in Codex Vaticanu.s Syriacus 37 ^ are to be found in 
the British Museum volume. 

The discourse against the Armenians does not seem to 
be among the most interesting of Bar Salibi's works. Of the 
polemic against the Muhammedans Dr. Mingana wrote : 

‘ The treatise is divided into three discourses subdivided 
into thirty chapters, two-thirds of which would offer no 
compensation for the trouble taken by a diligent reader 
intent on perusing them thoroughly." ^ Readers of the present 
volume may well feel that the treatise against the Armenians 
deserves an even severer criticism. Even among students 
of theological literature there must be very few who can with 
pleasure read through the quaint discussions on the use of 
leavened or unleavened bread, with the accompanying 
argumentation about what Dr. Mingana delightfully calls 
digested food ” and mice. Evidently our modern standards 
of taste have changed. Dr. Mingana, however, seems to be 
steeped in the spirit of these ancient controversies ; he 
must be thoroughly at home in this kind of literature. How 
otherwise could he have penned such notes as those on pp. 54 
and 58 ? One would have thought it was superfluous to say 
that the statement that “ Syrus ” built Syria was legendary ; 
one would have supposed that it was equally self-evident 
that such phrases as “ wild boars which are cruel and vicious, 
dirty and filthy like domestic swine ” were hardly terms of 
endearment. 

^ See Asscmani, Bibliotheca OrientaliSy tom. 2» p. 210. 

“ Ryland’s Bulletin, vol. 9 (1925), p. 188. 
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Nevertheless, the discourse against the Armenians is by 
no means without interest. Perhaps the most valuable part 
of this work is the section treating of the uncanonical habits 
current among this people. WTien one consults the list of 
these customs given by Dr. Mingana on pp. 2—4, one cannot 
but surmise that the Armenians must have been much 
influenced by Jews and Judaism. This is indeed expressly 
stated by Bar Salibi himself on pp. 52, 58, and 64 of his tract. 
“ The Armenians, whom we see keeping the whole law, should 
be called new Jews, not in their religion but in their habits.” 
The practices which seem most Jewish are ; (1) The defile- 
ment of food by a dead mouse, and (2) the breaking of a 
polluted earthenware vessel and the purification of a polluted 
metal vessel by fire. These customs would seem to depend 
ultimately on Leviticus xi, 31, though as regards a metal 
vessel the scripture says, “ WTiatsoever vessel it be, where- 
with any work is done, it must be put into water.” (3) The 
unclean character of pork is explicitly referred to in 
Leviticus xi, 7. 

(4) The use of unleavened bread for the Eucharist may have 
been adopted on the analogy of the unleavened Massoth eaten 
by Jews during the Passover ; and, of course, pure wine 
unmixed with water is partaken of by Jews in such ceremonies 
as Kiddush and Habdalah.^ (5) The sacrifice of lambs at 
Easter is perhaps a replica of the Paschal lamb. But it is 
difficult to suppose that the Armenians learned this custom 
from the Jews. For what Jew would dare to offer up a Paschal 
lamb after the destruction of the Temple and outside 
Jerusalem ? Still, we see from the story of Theodos of Rome 
that there were men who accustomed their fellow Jews to 
eat lambs or goats on the Passover prepared in the fashion 
prescribed in the scriptures for the Paschal lamb, that is. 

1 Dr. A. Forteseue maintains, however, that the use of unleavened 
bread in the liturgy is certainly a Latin infiltration. As to the use of pure 
wine in the chalice, he notes : “ This custom is said to have begun as a 
reaction against heretics (Enkratites), who consecrated only water. See 
The Lesser Eastern Churches, p. 442, and p. 30 in Bar Salibi's polemic 
here reviewed. 
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roasted in their entirety with the entrails and legs on the 
headd However, this practice savours of paganism rather 
than Judaismd 

A few other points call for criticism. Bar Salibi asserts 
that the Armenians are descended from Togarma. On this 
Dr. Mingana remarks : “ This is probably Thorgoma, the 
legendary father of the Armenians.” ® But is it not more 
probable that the author refers here to Genesis x, 4, where 
we are told that Togarma was one of the sons of Gomer, and 
was thus a descendant of Japhet ? This probabilitj* becomes 
almost a certainty when we read on p. 54 that the Armenians 
are descended from Togarma, who was from the children 
of Japhet, whereas the ancestor of the SjTians was Shem. 
Evidently Bar Salibi had the tenth chapter of Genesis in 
mind when he wrote these words. 

The “book” to which Bar Salibi refers as containing 
the words, “Do not rely on the remission of sins and add 
sins to sins ” is Sirach where, in chapter v, 5, the Peshitta 
version reads as follows : “Do not rely on forgiveness, lest 
thou add sins to sins ; for love and wrath are with Him, and 
His wrath shall rest upon the wicked.” Bar Salibi apparently 
quoted the verse from memory.'* 

On pp. 58 and 59 there is an obscure and almost incom- 
prehensible discussion about baptism and re-baptism. In 
so difficult a context would it not have been better to have 
adhered rigidly to the SjTiac text in translating the passage ? 
But a literal translation of the paragraph from the last 
sentence on p. 58 beginning with the words : “If you pretend 

^ See Tosephta, Besah ii, 15, and parallels. 

2 Cf. Fortescue, op. cit., p. 441. “An ancient Armenian abuse is the 
sacrifice of beasts. A bull, cow, sheep, or fowl is brought to church in 
procession ; a chapter of the Bible is read, salt is put in its mouth, and it is 
killed, then divided as a feast. The bishops try to put down this piece of 
parjanism'' (The italics are mine.) 

^ p. 7, note 3. 

^ The passage on p. 13. “ I was fashioned into flesh in the womb of my 
mother, while I was in it formed of blood for ten months,” is a quotation 
from AVisdom vii, 2. 
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that water came out,” would perhaps read as follows ; “ And 
if you say that water came down and baptised Adam, we will 
answer you : Well then, Adam was baptised with two 
baptisms ; once in that, when our Lord was baptised, he 
baptised ^ Adam. Well then, for our sake and for the sake of 
Adam was our Lord baptised, and not for his own sake ; 
and he put on the flesh of Adam. And when he was baptised, 
he was not baptised for himself, as we said, but he baptised 
Adam ; and for this reason he was called the second Adam. 
And he baptised him with the second baptism,^ when he saw 
him lying prostrate ; and with wine did he heal his wounds,® 
and also with oil which is the mystery of baptism. 

In spite of criticisms on certain points of detail. 
Dr. Mingana’s work is to be welcomed as a valuable contri- 
bution to Syriac patristic literature. 

543 . C. Moss. 


Repertoiee Cheonologique D’fipiGRAPHiE Aeabe. Tome 
premier. Sous la direction de £t. Combe, J. Sauvaget 
et G. Wiet. Publications de I’Institut Fran§ais 
d’Archeologie Orientate, llj X 9, pp. xii + 312. Cairo : 
Imprimerie de I’Institut Fran9ais d’Archeologie 
Orientate, 1931. 

The French Institute of Oriental Archaeology of Cairo has 
undertaken a monumental task in editing a complete collection 
of Arabic epigraphs. The work is dedicated to the memory 
of Max van Berchem, the initiator of studies in Arabic 
epigraphy. The collaboration of nineteen experts of this 
branch of science is necessary to collect and publish the total 
of 6,100 epigraphic texts of the European and Oriental 
museums and private collections with the exception of 
Tunisia, where this has not been possible. 


' The verb a‘medh is transitive. 

2 Adopting Dr. Mingana’s emendation. 

3 'asabh = “ sanavit ” as well as “ obligavit ”, and Dr. Mingana has 
supplied the words : “ And poured into them ” from Luke x, 34. 
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The complete work will comprise sixteen volumes, each of 
them containing 400 inscriptions, arranged in chronological 
order. All the Islamic countries are represented from the 
beginning till a.h. 1250. 

The first volume contains the famous pre -Islamic 
inscriptions (Namara, Zebed, Harran, Umm al-Jimal) and 
those of the years a.h. 1-243. Within every year the texts 
are classified in geographical order from west to east. The 
text of every inscription is preceded by a short description 
and followed by a French translation. The inscriptions 
published in the first volume mostly include epitaphs and 
texts relative to the construction of monuments. 

The work is indispensable for Arabic scholars, who have 
hitherto had to consult scores of reference-works in finding 
out the Arabic inscriptions of a given country or period. 

558 . Joseph de Somogyi. 


Die Falkneeei. Fine ethnographische Darstellung von 
Dr. Hans-Heinrich VoGELE. Mit 99 Abbildungen. 1931. 
Verlag Neumann-Neudamm. Veroffentlichungen des 
Geographischen Instituts der Albertus-Universitat zu 
Konigsberg Pr. Neue Folge, Keihe Ethnographic, Nr. 1. 
pp. X + 106, xxvi pages of illustrations. 

The author, induced by his journey in Turkistan in 1927, 
gives in his book a very detailed survey of the falconry, this 
noble sport which was much practised especially in Persia. 
The book is the best existing description of the falconry. 
Discussing its geographical spread, the author states that 
there is no falconry on the southern hemisphere and even 
north of the equator its territory is limited to the subtropical 
and temperate zones. It is chiefly customary with the peoples 
living in the territories of desiccation where also its origin is 
to be sought. The cultural development does not prevent 
the practice of this sport, suitable to nomadic tribes and to 
the highly civilized Western Europe as well. The practice 
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is well characterized especially for Turkistan, Persia, and 
Japan, where the technical terms are also enumerated. 

A comparative table representing the names of the different 
kinds of falcons in the several Oriental and Western languages, 
as well as about 100 figures representing the gear and practice 
of falconry, are of peculiar interest to the Orientalists, 
particularly for those studying Persia or Japan. 

544 . Joseph de Somogyi. 


Bonaparte’s Adventure in Egypt. By Lieut. -Col. P. G. 
Elgood, C.M.G. pp. 262, 17 illustrations, 2 maps. 
London ; At the Oxford University Press, Humphrey 
Milford, 1931. 

Lieut. -Colonel Elgood’s book is a very valuable contribution 
to the ever-increasing volume of the Napoleon-literature, an 
excellent monography on Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign 
based on all the available sources. After a comprehensive 
survey of the French revolution and the earlier life of 
Napoleon, the author expounds the reasons for his campaign 
in Egypt and the conditions of that country during the 
Mamluks, which seemed to promote the realization of such 
a plan. A detailed description of the campaign and of the 
departure of Bonaparte is contained in the second half of 
the book. 

A score of valuable illustrations, as well as the chart of the 
Battle of the Nile and two maps of the campaign, adorn the 
book, which is worth being read by all those interested either 
in Oriental studies or in the life of Napoleon. 

504 . Joseph de Somogyi. 


The Legacy of Islam. Edited by the late Sir Thomas 
Arnold and Alfred Guillaume. 7^ x 5, pp. xvi +416, 
92 ills. Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 1931. 10s. 

This is a new volume of the Legacy Series with the object 
of “ giving an account of those elements in the culture of 
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Europe wMch are derived from the Islamic world These 
elements are so manifold, their effects are so far-reaching and 
dispersed that a “Legacy of Islam” could only have been 
written by the co-operation of a dozen of prominent experts 
in Islamic studies, each of them contributing to it a summary 
of his speciality. The task taken up by the editors, the late 
Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred Guillaume, is more difficult 
and complicated than that of the editors of the preceding 
Legacy-volnmes, because concerning Islam the systematic 
research work has a great deal more to do in order to arrive 
at definite results in all the fields of knowledge than as regards 
either Greece, Eome, Israel, or the Middle Ages, for which 
territories the investigations have always been more extensive. 

A'et a careful study of the book can convince the reader 
that the editors have succeeded in reaching their end. Both 
they and all the collaborators have done their best in demon- 
strating what Europe owes to Islam and have successfully 
solved the difficult problem of drawing up a succinct text- 
book which in one volume should give the synopsis of all the 
researches made in different branches of Muslim civilization. 

In the Preface, A. Guillaume accounts for the characteristical 
features of the Arabic language as the means of the spread of 
Islamic culture. Then the first chapter deals with a territory 
of the West which belonged to Islam throughout the Middle 
Ages. As J. B. Trend expounds it, in no other country 
did the question of the legacy of Islam undergo so many 
criticisms as in Spain. The real unluck of this country is to 
be seen in the fact that while it was divided between Christian 
kingdoms and Muslim territory during the Middle Ages, 
her civilization attained a degree unequalled in the Europe 
of that time, but as soon as the expulsion of the Moors 
resulted in the political union of Spain, a religious intolerance 
initiated by an ecclesiastical minority became predominant, 
to which the country sacrificed her greatness. The bearers 
of Arab civilization were the Mozarabes expelled from the 
Christian part of the peninsula, who excelled in art and craft. 
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The Arab influence manifested itself both in the Arabic origin 
of a considerable portion of the Spanish vocabulary and 
in numerous translations from the Arabic in the literature of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which was chiefly due 
to the activity of Alphonse the Sage, whose reign left a 
permanent impression on his country. It was he who also 
introduced chess into Europe. To a smaller extent the same 
activity was displayed by the Infante Don Juan Manuel. 

But Western civilization was influenced not only from 
Western Islam, but also from the Orient during the period 
of the Crusades. According to Ernest Barker, we have to 
do here both with the direct effects gained from the Orient by 
the Crusades and with their general influence as a movement 
of Western Europe on the home of their origin. Eeferring 
to the direct effects it must not be forgotten that many 
influences obtained from the Orient during the Middle Ages 
are due to the Spanish Islam. The main effect of the Crusades 
consisted in bringing Latin Christianity into close contact 
not only with Islam, but also with Greek Christianity. It 
was through the feudal Latin kingdom of Jerusalem that a 
great many Arabic words flowed into Western languages, 
that some devices in the art of war were introduced into Europe, 
and that numerous Oriental plants and manufactures were 
known in the Occident. The Crusades fed the main trade- 
routes of Europe by the transport of goods, troops, facilitated 
shipping, developed banking, and influenced medieval 
poetry. The general influence of the Crusades on Europe is 
fourfold : (1) the power and revenues of Papacy and clergy 
were enhanced, (2) the taxation by the State on personal 
property, (3) the creation of an international spirit in Europe, 
(4) the widening of the geographical horizon, which was also 
due to the Mongolian invasion. 

The subsequent chapters treat of the legacy of Islam in 
the different branches of human civilization. J. H. Kramers 
writes on the effects in the sphere of geograjihy and commerce. 
With the Muslims geographical studies began in the ninth 
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century under Ptolemian influence and developed into tlieir 
systematical treatment in the tenth century. The map- 
making reached its acme in the twelfth century with al-Idrisi, 
many records on travels were also written in the same period. 
Perhaps still greater was Muslim influence in astronomy, 
an auxiliary science of their geographers : they kept alive the 
theories of the sphericity of the earth and of the world- 
summit which was imagined to be situated at an equal distance 
from all the cardinal points. The influence of the Arabs in 
the domain of commerce is chiefly due to their travels on 
which they reached even the Far East and Northern Europe. 
As a result many commercial institutions and technical terms 
passed from Arabic into Western languages. 

As to arts, especially Islamic minor arts influenced European 
work. A. H. Christie shows how Islamic inlaid metal works, 
pottery, textile arts, carpet-weaving, ivory-carving, and 
book printing and binding were introduced into Europe 
during the Crusades and later also during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The products of these minor 
arts were soon imitated in the West, as also some decorative 
motifs of Islamic painting. As regards painting. Sir Thomas 
Arnold’s Legacy-staAj has remained unfinished by his 
sudden death. 

The influences of Islamic architecture are dealt with by 
Martin S. Briggs. Though Muslim architecture itself is 
a resultant of many artistic traditions of the Near East, 
Western architecture, nevertheless, owes a great deal to Islam 
in consequence of the Crusades. The Crusaders brought 
with themselves into Europe some devices, as the machicola- 
tion, the pointed arch, and probably also other kinds of 
arches. The carved inscriptions of late Gothic work is 
presumably of Islamic origin. The Italian campanili are 
probably derived from the minarets just as the Arab lattice 
of wood known as mashrabiyya was imitated in Europe 
in the making of English metal grilles. 

Numerous are the Arabic literary influences in Europe, 
JRAS. JANtTABT 1933. 16 
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a domain in which a great amount of detail work is still to 
be done. As H. A. R. Gibb points out, these influences 
fructified the West from two areas, from Andalusia and 
from Sicily. In the eleventh century the French poetry 
of Provence was presumably influenced by the court-poetry 
of Andalusia both metrically and for its subject-matter. 
Similar influences were transmitted from the Norman kingdom 
of Sicily. European prose-literature was also influenced by 
the translations of Arabic works like the Booh of Sindbad, 
the collection of sayings of the eminent philosophers by 
Mubashshir ibn Fatiq and chiefly the Kaltla wa Dimna. 
It is, however, due to the translations of the Arabian Nights 
and of Persian poetry that a veritable “ Orientalism ” was 
created both in the English and the German and the French 
literature in the eighteenth century, whereas in the nineteenth 
century Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam roused new interest 
in Oriental spirit. The present century shows a new under- 
standing of the Orient by its scientific study. 

In his article on mysticism R. A. Nicholson sketches the 
development of Sufism both in Western and in Eastern 
Islam from its beginnings to al-Ghazall, Ibn al-‘ArabI, and 
Jalaladdin Ruml. Recent investigations show that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi very probably influenced some prominent Christian 
scholars of the Middle Ages and the Divina Comedia of 
Dante as well. 

More conspicuous is the legacy of Islam in 'philosophy 
and theology. In his article A. Guillaume first refers to the 
world-famous medieval imiversities of the Arabs which 
preceded in existence the great Western universities. It 
was especially through the universities of Spain (Cordoba, 
Toledo) that Arab philosophical ideas were known in the 
West. The stimulus for such kind of studies was first given 
in the East by the Caliph al-Ma’mun, who ordered the transla- 
tion of Greek works into Arabic. On the base of the 
translations of Aristotle, al-Kindi, al-FarabI, and Avicenna 
developed their philosophical systems. Similarly, Greek 
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(Aristotelian, neo-Platonic, neo-Empedoclean) ideas, together 
with the activities of the Mu'tazilites started philosophical 
studies in Spain. There are three salient figures in the 
philosophy of Spanish Islam : (1) Ihn Masarra, to whose 
school belonged the Jewish Avicebron of Malaga, (2) 
al-Ghazall, who deeply influenced the Spanish philosophers 
Raymundus Lullus and Raymundus Martinus, (3) Averroes, 
whose authority in the West lived on into the sixteenth 
century. All these three impressed the philosophy of 
St. Thomas de Aquinas. 

In matters of law and society only a few Western institu- 
tions were borrowed from the Orient as expounded by 
D. DE Santillana. The high ethical standard of Muslim law, 
however, may have influenced some Western institutions. 
Muslim society is based on two institutions : (1) The Divine 
Law {sharVa) is far from the austerities of Jewish and Christian 
law and is founded on equality and good faith. It disciplines 
human activity tending towards the common end of public 
weal and considers freedom as an inborn right of every man. 
(2) The leader of the Muslim community and the director of 
the sharVa is the imam whose authority has been established 
by God. The imam receives his investiture by the election 
of the most able members of the community and is not the 
heir of the Prophet’s mission, but simply his vicar (khalifa). 
Though in later times the caliphs were not elected, yet their 
de facto rule has always been recognized by the jurisconsults. 

Max Meverhof treats of the legacy of Islam in science and 
medicine. The Arabs borrowed their whole scientific know- 
ledge from the Greeks. The Christian Nestorians, chief 
bearers of the Hellenistic civilization in the Near East founded 
a medical school at Jundeshapur in the sixth century which 
was a meeting-place of Greek scholars and translators from 
Greek into Syriac and Persian. Their activity was continued 
by the caliphs al-Mansur and al-Ma’mun under whose reign 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq translated into Arabic Galen and many 
other Greek authors on medicine and physical science. By 
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unknown translators Aristotle was also rendered into Syriac 
and Arabic. Under the influence of the Greek works also 
independent text-books were composed chiefly on medicine, 
natural history, and mineralogy ; the works of al-Kindi are 
especially noteworthy in this respect, too. Very soon also 
an original scientific literature was started by scholars like 
ar-Razi whose medical works dominated Western Islam 
for centuries, Isaac Judeus, the much-diseussed “ pseudo- 
Jabir ” who wrote works on alchemy, Avicenna with his 
medicinal canon and some scholars of Cordoba. The optics 
of Alhazen (Ibn al-Haytham) is also to be quoted from the 
“ golden age ” of Arabic literature. During the “ age of 
decline ” (from a.d. 1100 on) scientific activity was exhausted 
in summarizing and commenting on previous literary lore. 
But in the twelfth century a new translating activity began 
at Toledo comparable to that initiated by al-Ma’mun in 
Baghdad three centuries before. All the important Arabic 
works were translated into Latin and fructified European 
science till the middle of the sixteenth century. Generally 
speaking we can state that the Arabs did not supersede 
the Greeks in theory, but by furthering clinical and thera- 
peutical -practice they rendered an invaluable service to 
Western science. 

Exactly the same can be said of the music of the Arabs. 
H. G. Farmer describes how they took over the musical legacy 
of the Greeks under the influence of which an independent 
literature on music developed. These works, like those of 
al-FarabI in the East and of Ibn Bajja in the West, were 
soon translated into Latin and influenced Western ideas. 
In musical theory the mensural music is undoubtedly due to 
the Arabs. Greater is their legacy in practical art : manv^ 
Western musical instruments and their nomenclature owe 
their origin to the Arabs. 

In the last chapter Carra de Vaux deals with astronomy 
and mathematics. Having a practical mind, the Arabs 
developed both sciences to a high degree. Their development 
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is again due to the translating activity ordered by al-Mansur 
and al-Ma’mun by which many Greek astronomical and 
mathematical works were translated into Arabic and started 
an independent literature. The chief representatives were 
al-Khwarizmi in algebra, Thabit ibn Qurra in geometry 
(especially in the theory of conical sections), al-Battani in 
astronomy, Abul-Wafa with his famous Almagest, ‘Umar 
Khayyam who wrote a complete Algebra, Nasiraddin Tusi 
the famous geometer of the Arabs, and also some Spanish 
scholars. 

Many illustrations of artistic and scientific concern adorn 
the “ Legacy of Islam . By editing it the editors have 
rendered a remarkable service to both the research workers 
and the students of Islamic culture. From the book we can 
see at a glance not only what work has been done in this 
branch of science, but also what work has to be done in the 
future. We can only hope that in reading this new Legacy- 
volume the world of Islam will be better appreciated by the 
public, whereas the scholar obtains from it a good concise 
survey of all the attainments of Islam in different branches 
of human activity. 

468 . 


Joseph he Somogyi. 
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The British Museum Excavations at Nineveh, 1931-2 

On 13th October, 1932, Dr. E. Campbell Thompson read 
a paper, illustrated by lantern slides, on his excavations at 
Nineveh, conducted for the British Museum in the season 
of 1931-2. He had been accompanied by his wife, and with 
him as colleague was Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan, whose wife 
also accompanied him. As before, the expenses of the expedi- 
tion had been generously borne by Sir Charles Hyde, Bart., 
and the lecturer thanked him not only for his liberality in 
financing the work but also for his personal interest in the 
work and welfare of the staff of the expedition. 

The first work to be carried out was the completion of the 
excavation of the Temple of Ishtar. A large pavement of 
burnt brick was discovered, but none of the bricks bore any 
name to indicate their maker, and the presumption is that 
it was built in the early part of the first millennium b.c. 
The area of the temple is now shown to have been approxi- 
mately 300 by 150 feet, built on a solid foundation of unburnt 
brick some 6 feet thick. Few traces of walls were left, as 
the combined effects of weather and the ravages of man have 
woefully ruined it. But numerous pieces of zigdti (inscribed 
“ bowls ”) were found, which enable a complete list of the 
various restorations to the temple to be made. Among the 
objects found was half a mace-head inscribed with the name 
of Kadashman-Enlil, a Kassite king of the fourteenth 
century b.c. 

With the completion of this area there was time and money 
left to test the unfinished ground to the north-west of 
Sennacherib's palace, and three trenches dug here show that 
more of the palace actually exists in this direction. Here 
were found fragments of cuneiform tablets from the Eoyal 
Library, and various Parthian remains, including a silver 
ring with a gold figure attached. 
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As a tliird part of the programme, the house on the flat 
(supposed in 1927 to have been built by Sennacherib for his 
son) was finally cleared. It will be remembered that the 
beautiful prism of Esarhaddon and about eighty pieces of 
prisms came from this spot, and the new diggings resulted 
in the finding of about 250 more pieces, man)- of them 
large, and, most curious to relate, two Hittite linear hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions (one being on a clay tablet). 

But the most important work of all was the digging of a pit 
90 feet deep, in the charge of Mr. Mallowan. This was done 
in order to complete our knowledge of the prehistory of the 
mound, and it was dug to virgin soil. 

Mr. Mallowan has now been able to divide the prehistoric 
periods of Nineveh into five, the earliest, about 5000 b.c., 
showing rough incised pottery, and the second, about 4500 b.c. , 
producing some extraordinary pamted sherds. The third 
period, about 4000 b.c., was noteworthy for its burials in pots ; 
and the fourth contained the rough votive bowls, almost 
always upturned, as though for offerings. The last, the fifth, 
about 3000 b.c., showed a great quantity of the black-painted 
ware, with birds and long-necked ibexes. It had been 
altogether a most fruitful season. 


Revival of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Palestine 

On Thursday, 24th November, IMr. I. A. Abbady, Chief 
Hebrew interpreter to the Government of Palestine, read 
a paper on this subject to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. Abbady reviewed the growth of the Hebrew language 
from its infancy to its present stage of development in 
Palestine as a modern spoken vernacular. He described 
how the language managed from its very early beginnings 
to absorb and assimilate a number of foreign linguistic 
elements without losing any of its vitality. In this respect 
it is distinguished from Classical Arabic in that the latter. 
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although it could assimilate words and brief composite 
phrases, remains to-day largely the same language that was 
used in the Koran and in pre-Islamic poetry. The main 
grammatical and stylistic skeleton of Arabic has thus remained 
unchanged, and all efforts in the last century to reduce the 
various vernaculars to a permanent form of writing have 
failed because of the sanctity attaching to the Koran. 

Continuing, the lecturer adduced considerable evidence, 
linguistic, ethnographical, historical, and literary, to rebut 
the theory that Hebrew had ever been a dead language. 
Although it was never dead ”, it may be said that it was 
not “alive” in the accepted sense of the term. A com- 
promise in this discussion could be reached by adopting 
the phrase of Jespersen, the distinguished Danish philologist, 
when he spoke of the “ biological growth ” of Hebrew. 

It was with the beginning of civil emancipation in Europe 
when the so-called “ Haskala ” (enlightenment) movement 
commenced in Eastern and Central Europe that an intensive 
literary revival was born. Mappo, who is known as the 
Father of the Hebrew novel (1808-1867), may be regarded as 
the precursor of this literary revival. But it was not until 
the advent of EUezer Ben Yehuda (1858-1923) that Hebrew 
was fully restored to life as an ordinary vernacular and 
as the common speech of the Jewish people in Palestine. 
Ben Yehuda had declared in his essay, “ An Important 
Question ” in Hashachar, his faith in the vitality of the 
Hebrew language as the main link that should unite all 
Israel in the present generation. He was the first to introduce 
Hebrew as a spoken medium in his household and refused 
to converse with any Jew in any language other than Hebrew. 
Ben Yehuda was also a lexicographer, as well as a distinguished 
journahst and styhst. In his Thesmirus Toutium Hebraitis 
(of which eleven volumes have, so far, appeared) he embodied 
all the linguistic wealth of the Hebrew language throughout 
its long history, and unlike Dr. Johnson, who in his preface 
to the great dictionary stated that he discarded most English 
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words wtich were no longer understood in his times (i.e. 
prior to Spenser, Sydney, and Shakespeare), Ben Yehuda 
was keen on including every single word that occurred at any 
time in any Hebrew vTiting. Again, unlike Dr. Johnson, 
who was cautious in introducing new additions to his 
dictionary, Ben Yehuda went out of his way to invent new 
terms for concepts which had not existed before, mechanical 
and linguistic inventions, sometimes in complete disregard 
of the rules of Hebrew grammar and rhythm. For he always 
emphasized the value of Hebrew as a 'practical means of 
communication, rather than as a purely hterary medium. 

The lecturer then referred to some problems of language 
and style, and of the simplification of Hebrew script and 
grammar, and to the prominent role played by the “ Vaad 
Hallashon ” (Language Committee) in the field of the 
expansion of Hebrew. 

Discussing the present literary revival in Palestine, the 
lecturer said that while they were still drawing on the pre- 
War literary tradition of Russia, they had the beginnings 
of the Hebrew novel with the colour of Palestine in it, and 
they had a number of writers of short stories which would 
compare favourably with the short stories of a good European 
standard. The same applied to poetry, and although the 
lecturer did not single out any one poet for merit, he referred 
to Schimonoviz {Idylls of Gallilee) and Asaph Hallevi as two 
poets whose work gave powerful expression to the wealth 
of colour of the modern Palestine and of the old and new 
Jerusalem respectively. 

The sum total of this literary renaissance of Israel in 
Palestine, which is yet at its begirming, is that a con- 
tented Jewish commumty, imder a civilized government 
evolving its own cultural life on the foundations of the best 
J ewish traditions of the past, is sme to make its own specific 
contribution to the cultmal life of the world. 

In the discussion that ensued. Dr. Daiches stated that the 
lecturer exaggerated the importance of Ben Yehuda in the 
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linguistic revival. He played, no doubt, a prominent role 
in tbis revival, but he merely continued the tradition of the 
fathers of “ Haskala ” and contributed to the transformation 
of Hebrew into a common speech in Palestine. Dr. Gaster 
said that he was happy, as Vice-President of the Society, 
to have recommended this paper to the Council. He thanked 
the lecturer for his lucid paper on such a subject and remarked 
that although he was sceptical as to the modern linguistic 
inventions and was not sure whether some of them were not 
too crude, it was certainly a remarkable intellectual 
phenomenon that was taking place in Palestine. He enquired 
for further information as to the impact of modern Arabic 
on modern Hebrew. 


Notice 

Authors and Eeviewers who use Oriental names, words, 
or quotations in the text of their writings for the Jouenal 
are requested, as a convenience for the general reader, to 
append a translation (into English) of all quotations and 
also a transliteration of all names or single words. 

Their attention is drawn to the system of Transliteration 
published on p. 267 of the 1932 Jouenal, a copy of which 
has been issued from time to time. For Chinese the use of 
the Wade system is requested, and for Japanese that of the 
Romaji-kwai (Romanization Society). 


FONDATION DE GOE.JE 

1. Depuis novembre 1931 deux changements se sont 
produits dans la constitution du Bureau. Conformement aux 
statuts, M. Tj. de Boer, en quittant Amsterdam, a donne 
sa demission comme membre du Bureau ; il a ete remplace 
par M. J. L. Palache. Depuis, M. M. Th. Houtsma a resigne 
ses fonctions de membre du Bureau et a pu, a la faveur d'un 
autre article des statuts, etre remplace par le membre 
demissionnaire, M. de Boer, de sorte que le Bureau est 
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actuellement compose ainsi : C. Snouek Hurgronje (president), 
Tj. de Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave, J. L. Palache et C. van 
VoUenhoven (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. La date a laquelle paraitra, comme no. 9 des publications 
de la Fondation, le Fragment de Constantinople du Kitdb 
ihtildfdt al-fuqahd de at-Tabari, par le professeur Joseph 
Schacht, ne pent pas encore etre precisee. 

3. Dans I’annee qui vient de se terminer a paru, comme 
no. 10 des publications de la Fondation, Hadramaut, Soine of 
its Mysteries Unveiled; par D. van der Meulen et H. von 
Wissmann. 

4. Des neuf publications anterieures de la Fondation il 
reste un certain nombre d’exemplaires, qui sont mis en vente 
au profit de la fondation, chez I’editeur E. J. Brill, aux prix 
marques ; (1) Reprodicction photographique du manuscrit de 
Leyde de la Hamdsah de al-Buhturi (1909), fl. 96 ; (2) Kitdb 
al-Fdkhir de al-Mufaddal, ed. C. A. Storey (1915), fl,. 6 ; 
(3) Streitschrift des Gazdli gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte, par 
I. Goldziher (1916), fl. 4‘50 ; (4) The Book of the Dove de 
Bar Hebraeus, ed. A. J. Wensinck (1919), fl. 4'50 ; (5) De 
Opkomst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, par C. van 
Arendonk (1919), fl. 6; (6) Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung, par I. Goldziher (1920), fl. 10 ; (7) Epitome 
der Metaphysik des Averroes, iibersetzt und mit einer Einleitung 
und Erlduterungen versehen, par S. van den Bergh (1924), 
fl. 7'50 ; (8) Les “ Livres des Chevaux ”, par G. Levi Della 
Vida (1928), fl. 5 ; (9) see para. 2 above ; (10) Hadramaut, 
Some of its Mysteries Unveiled, par D. van der Moulen et 
H. von Wissmann (1932), fl. 9. 

Leyde. 

Noiembre 1932 . 
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Schmidt, P. Chinesische Elemente im Mandschu. Mit Worter- 
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Bengal Past and Present. Vol. xliv, part i. Serial No. 87, 
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Hodson, Major V. C. The Letters of Captain William Mercer ; 
with notes. 
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in the East). 

An Eighteenth Century Subaltern in India. 
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Da Costa, Capt. A. Delduque. Os Portugueses e os Eeis da 
India. I. 0 Malabar. 
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Alt, A. Hie murus aheneus esto. 
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Begrich, J. Jesaja 14, 28-32. Ein Beitrag zur Chronologic der 
israelitisch judaischen Konigszeit. 

Printz, W. “ Heiliger Konigsmord ” in Indien ? 

L’Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme Orient. Tome xxxi. Nos. 1-2, 
Jan. -June, 1931. 

Coedes, G. Btudes cambodgiennes. XXV, Deux inscriptions 
sanskrites du Fou-nan. XXVI, La date de Koh Ker. 
XXVII, La date du Baphuon. 

Patte, E. Quelques points de comparaison fournis par la Chine 
protohistorique . 

Mus, P. Btudes indiennes et indochinoises. IV, Deux legendes 
chames. 

Epigraphia Zeylanica. Vol. iii, part i, 1928. 

Ceylonese Chronology. 

Part ii, 1929. 

Codrington, H. W. The Oruvala Sannasa. 

Paranavitana, S. BaduUa Pillar Inscription. 
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Paranavitana, S. Kaludiyapokuna Inscriptions. 

Revue des Etudes Islamiques. Catier 1, 1932. 

Lemoine, J.-G. Les anciens procMes de calcul sur les doigts en 
Orient et en Occident. 

Montagne, E. Notes sur la vie sociale et politique de I’Arabie du 
Nord : les Sernmar du Negd. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxx, No. 4, October, 1932. 
Rutter, E. A Journey to Hail. 

Edmonds, C. J. An Abbasid Site on the Little Zab. 

A new Mount Everest Expedition. 

Hesperis. Tome xiv, Ease. 1, ler Trimestre, 1932. 

Marcy, 6. Les phrases berberes des “ Documents inedits 
d’histoire almohade 

Renaud, H. P. J. L’enseignement des sciences exactes et 
I’edition d’ouvrages scientifiques au Maroc avant I’occupation 
europeenne. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. Ixi, Part Dcclxvii, Aug., 1932. 

Richards, F. J. A Buffalo Sacrifice in Salem City. 

Temple (the late). Sir R. C. Remarks on the Nicobar Islanders 
and their Country. 

Grierson, Sir G. A. On the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

Vol. Ixi, part Dcclxviii, Sept., 1932. 

Whitehead, E. B. The River Courses of the Panjab and Sind. 
Richards, F. J. Note on the Cultural Geography of the Wynad. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. xi. Part ii. Serial No. 32, Aug., 
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Sesha Iyer, K. G., A Chera Royal Poet of the Sangam Period. 
Moreland, W. H. Pieter Van den Broeke at Surat (1620-9). 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. viii. No. 2, June, 1932. 

Sarma, H. Kuntaka’s Conception of Gunas. 

Sinha, H. N. The Nature of the Mughal Conquest. 

Saletore, B. A. The Rise of Vijayanagara. 

Law, N. N. Some Images and Traces of Mahayana Buddhism 
in Chittagong. 
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Journal of the Federated Malay States Museum. Vol. xv, Part 3. 
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Evans, I. H. N. Excavations at Tanjong Rawa, Kuala Selinsing, 
Perak. 

Buddhist Bronzes from Kinta, Perak. 
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The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Bulletin No. 3, 1931. 

Karlgren, B. The early History of the Chou Li and Tso Chuan 
Texts. 

Rydh, H. Seasonal Fertility Rites and the Death Cult in 
Scandinavia and China. 

Janse, 0. Un groupe de bronzes anciens propres a I’Extreme- 
Asie meridionale. 

Oriens Christianus. 3rd Series, Vol. 7, 1932. 

Euringer, S. Des Is6‘dad von Maru Kommentar Zum Hohenlied. 

Kropp, P. A. M. Die koptische Anaphora des heiligen 
Evangelisten Matthaus. 

Peradze, G. Die Probleme der altesten Kirchengeschichte 
Georgians. 

Strzygowski, J. Der Mittelmeerglaube in der altchristlichen 
Kunst und die Tatsachenwelt von Asien und Europa. 

Taeschner, F. Der Anteil der Christen und der Muslime an der 
islamischen Kunst. 

Wellesz, E. Die Epochen der byzantinischen Notenschrift. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. Neue Folge. S.Jahrg. Der Ganzen 
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Hobson, R. L. Four Ming Bowls. 
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Khan Sheikhoun. 
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From Oxford University Press. 
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d’archeologie orientale du Caire . . . Tome 60.) (Le 
Caire, 1932.) Exchange. 

Burma Gazetteer, Maubin Dist. Vol. A. Compiled by U Tin Gyi. 

9 X 54. Rangoon, 1931. From the Govt, of Burma. 

Cairo Museum. Catalogue General . . . Obelisques, par C. Kuentz. 

144 X 104. Le Caire, 1932. Given by Mr. W. E. Crum. 

Cambridge History of India. Vol. vi : The British Empire, | 

1858-1918. Ed. by H. H. Dodwell. 94 X 7. Cambridge, 

1932. From the Cambridge Univ. Press. 1 

Catalogue of the Kanjur Division of the Tibetan Tripitaka, 
pt. 3. Library of the Otani Daigaku. 11 I X 84. Kyoto, 1932. 

From the Library. 

Cavaignac, Eugene, Subbiluliuma et son temps. (Publ. de la 
Faculte des Lettres de I’Universite de Strasbourg, 58.) 

104x7. Paris, 1932. From Les Belles Lettres. 

Census of India, 1931. 

Vol. 3. Assam, pts. 1, 2. Shillong, 1932. 

Vol. 7. Bihar and Orissa, pt. 2. Tables. Patna, 1932. 

From the Government of India. 

Vol. 19. Baroda, pts. 1, 2. Baroda, 1931. 

From H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad. 

Vol. 25. Mysore, pt. 2. Bangalore, 1932. 

Vol. 26. Ajmer-Merwara. Meerut, 1932. 

Vol. 27. Eajputana Agency. Meerut, 1932. 

From the Government of India. 
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Charpentier, Jarl, Brahman. Eine sprachwissens. exegetisch- 
religionsgeschichtl. XJntersuchung, 1, 2. 10 X 7. Uppsala, 
1932. From the Author. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Early Indian Architecture : III. Palaces. 
Plates. (Eastern Art, 3, 1931.) 12| x 9J. Philadelphia. 

Introduction to the Art of Eastern Asia. (The Open Court, 

1932.) Pamphlet. 9x6. From the Author. 

Crum, W. E., A Coptic Dictionary, pt. 3. 12 X 9|. Oxford, 

1932. From Oxford University Press. 

David, Sir P., The Shos6-in. (Transactions, Japan Society of 
London, 28.) 10 X 7. From the Author. 

Duda, H. W., Die Sprache der Qyrq Vezir-Erzahlungen, 1. Teil. 

10 X 7. Leipzig, 1930. From Messrs. E. Pfeiffer. 

Dutt, N. K., Origin and growth of caste in India. Vol. i. 9x6. 

London, 1931. From Messrs. Kegan Paul <£■ Co. 

Ebeling, E., Tod u. Leben nach den Vorstellungen der Babylonier. 
1. Teil : Texte. 11 x 71. Berlin, 1931. 

From Messrs, de Gruyter. 
Farabi, Abu Nasr, Alfarabi. Catalogo de las ciencias edit, y trad, 
castellana por A. 6. Palencia . . . (Publ. de la Facultad de 
Filosofia . . . Univ. de Madrid, vol. 2.) 9^ X 6|. Madrid, 
1932. From the University. 

Fischer, A., Muhammad und Ahmad die Namen des arabischen 
Propheten. (Berichte iiber die Verhandl. der Sachs. Akad., 
Phil. -hist. Klasse, 84. Bd.) 10 X 6J. Leipzig, 1932. 

From Herr S. Hirzel. 

Frankfort, Jacobsen, and Preusser, Tell Asmar and Khafaje. 
The first season's work in Eshnimna, 1930-1. 10 X 7^. 
Chicago, 1932. From the Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago. 
Furlani, Dr. Giuseppe, II sacrificio nella religione dei Semiti di 
Babilonia e Assiria . . . (R. Acad. naz. dei Lincei, ser. 6, 
vol. 4, fasc. 3.) 12J x 9J. Rome, 1932. From the Author. 
Gaster, M., Conjurations and the ancient mysteries. Pamphlet. 

9x6. London, 1932. From the Author. 

George Eumorfopoulos Collection, Catalogue of the Chinese 
and Corean Bronzes . . . and Miscellaneous Objects by W. P. 
Yetts. Yol. 3, Buddhist Sculpture. 18J X 13J. London, 1932. 

From Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos. 
Gibb, H. A. R., 'Whither Islam ? (ed. by H. A. R. G.) 9x6. 

London, 1932. From Messrs. Victor Gollancz. 

Glathe, A., Die chinesischen Zahlen. (Mitteil. der OAG, Bd. 26.) 

10 X OJ. Tokyo, 1932. From Terlag Asia Major. 

Grohmann, A., Siidarabien als Wirtschafsgebiet. Teil 1. 
(Schriften d. deuts. Univ. in Prag, 7.) 9| X 6|. Leipzig, 

1930. From Messrs. C. Fleischer. 

Haefeli, Dr. Leo, Stilmittel bei Airahat dem persischen Weisen . . . 
(Leipziger semit. Studien. N.F. Bd. 4.) 9J X 6|. Leipz., 
1932. Exchange. 
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Haig, Sir Wolseley, Comparative Tables of Muhammadan and 
Christian Dates. . . . X 5. London, 1932. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Hali : The quatrains of Hali with literal Eng. trans. by 
G. E. Ward and a rendering into Eng. verse by C. S. Tute. 
8x6. Bombay, 1932. From the Oxford University Press. 
Hall, D. G. E., The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence, 1852-6. 

... 9 X 6. London, 1932. From the Oxford University Press. 
Harvard Semitic Series, vol. 9. Excavations at Nuzi, selected bv 
E. H. Pfeiffer, vol. 2. 11 x 81. Cambridge, U.S.A., 1932. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Harvard-Yenching Inst. Sinological Index Ser. No. 2 : Index 
to Po Hu T’ung. 3 : Index to K’ao Ku Chih Yi. 4 : Index 
to Li Tai T’ung Hsing Ming Lu. 6 : Index to Yi Li, etc. 
7 (2 vols.) : Index to Ssu K‘u Ch'iian Shu Tsung Mu and 
Wei Shou Shu Mu. 11 x 7|. Peiping, 1930-2. Supple- 
ment 1 ; Chinese Chronological Charts with Index. 
19 X 13J. From Harvard-Yenching Inst. 

Hedin, Sven, Jehol, City of Emperors. Tr. by E. G. Nash. 

lOi X 6^. London, 1932. From Messrs. Kegan Paul d Co. 
Hemchandra Raychandhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities. 

8^ X 5|. Calcutta, From University of Calcutta. 

Heritage of India Series, A History of Urdu Literature by 
T. Grahame Bailey ... 8 X 5. Calcutta, London, 1932. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Herrmann, A., Taprobane, die Insel Ceylon. Pamphlet. 10| X 7. 

From the Author. 

Hobogirin . . . fasc. annexe : Tables du Taisho Issaikyo. Publ. 
sous la direction de J. Takakusu et K. Watanabe 
(Academic Imperiale du Japon). 11| X 8|. Tokyo, 
Holscher, Gustav, Syrische Verskunst . . . (Leipziger semitistische 
Stuien. N.F. Bd. 5.) 9J X 6. Leipzig, 1932. 

From Leipzig Semitistisches Institut. 
Hohnyard, Eric John, Makers of Chemistry . . . Oxford, 1931. 

, From Oxford University Press. 

Hoop, A. N. J. Th. A. Th. van der, Megalithic Remains in South 
Sumatra, . . . transl. by W. Shirlaw. [With plates.] 13 X 10. 
Zutphen, [1932]. From the Author. 

Hovell-Thurlow, the Hon. T. J., The Company and the Crown . . . 

9J X 6. Edinburgh, 1866. From Mr. Thurkill Cooke. 

Hsu, Dr. Sung-nien, . . . Anthologie de la litterature chinoise des 
origines a nos jours . . . [French]. 6| X 4. Paris, 1933. 

From the Author. 

Ibn Taghri-Birdi : Hawadith ad-Duhur, ed. by William Popper. 
(Univ. of California Publns. in Semitic Philology, vol. 8, 
pt. 3.) llj X 8. Berkeley, 1932. 

From the University of California. 
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India. A collection of treaties, engagements, and sanads relating 
to India and neighbouring countries, compiled by C. U. 
Aitchison. . . . 

Vols. 1, 2. Eevised ... up to 1929. . . . 

Vol. 6. Revised ... up to 1930. . . . 

Vols. 7-10. Revised ... up to 1929. . . . 

Vol. 12. Revised ... up to 1929. . . . 

Vol. 14. Revised ... up to 1929. . . . 

11 X 7J. Calcutta, 1929-(1932). 

From the Secretary of State. 
India in 1930-1. Maps. 9x6. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the Secretary of State. 
India Office. Catalogue of the Library. . . . Vol. 1, Accessions 15. 

lOJ X 6J. London, 1931. From the Librarian. 

Jaya-deva, Gita-gowinda pastorale van Djajadewa in neder- 
landsche verzen overgebracht door B. Faddegon. 8J X 6. 
Santpoort, 1932. From Mr. C. A. Mees. 

Kahan Singh of Nabha, Guru^bd Ratnakar : An Encyclopaedia 
of Sikh Literature. 4 vols. Panjabi. 12| X 9|. Patiala, 1930. 

From the Author. 

Kamata Prasadajl Jaina, Sahksipta Jaina Itihasa. Vol. 2, pt. 1. 

Hindi. 7J X 5. Surat, 1932. From the Author. 

Kane, P. V., History of Dharmasastra. Vol. i (Government 
Oriental Series). 10 X 6J. Poona, 1930. From the Author. 
Karlgren, Bernhard, The poetical parts in Lao-tsi (Goteborg’s 
Hogskolas Arsskrift. xxxviii). 10 X 7. Goteborg, 1932. 

— — Shi King Researches (Bulletin Museum Far Eastern 
Antiquities). 11 X 8. Stockholm, 1932. From the Author. 
Katalog des Reichsmuseums von Ethnographic. Bd. 23. 
Molukken 3 . . . von H. H. Juynboll. 11 X 8. Leiden, 1932. 

From Rijks Ethnogr. Museum. 
Kato, Genchi ; . . . Le Shinto . . . (Annales du Mus. Guimet. 
Bibl. de vulgarisation, tom. 50). 8 X 5J. Paris, 1931. 

(Exchange.) 

Kebra Kagast, The Queen of Sheba and her only son Menyelek (I), 
. . . transl. from the Ethiopic by E. A. W. Budge. . . . 
Plates [2nd edition]. 8 X 5J. London, 1932. 

• From Oxford University Press. 
Kharatara-gaccha-pattavali-samgraha, compiled by Jinavijaya. 

Sanskrit. 10 X 7J. Calcutta, 1932. From Mr. P. C. Nahar. 
Khemiri, T., and Kampfmeyer, G., Leaders in contemporary 
Arabic Literature, pt. i. (Die Welt des Islams, Bd. 9.) 
9| X 7^. London, 1930. From Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 
Koninklijke Koloniaal Instituut. Gids in het Volkenkundig 
Museum. 5. Java. ... (2. druk.) 10. De Timorgroep. . . . 
11. De inlandsche Scheepvaart. 5J x 8. [Amsterdam, 
1931-2.] From Koloniaal Instituut. 
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Koninklijke Koloniaal Instituut. Pandecten van het Adatrecht, 
9. Schuldenrecht. 9J X 7. Amsterdam, 1931. 

From the Koloniaal Instituut. 
Konkokyo : die Lehre von Konko unter Mitwirkung von 
Ryosuke Kondo . . . dargestellt von Wilhelm Roth. . . . 
(Mitteil. der OAG, Bd. 26.) 10 X 6J. Tokyo, 1932. 

From Verlag Asia Major. 
Konow, Sten, Saka Studies. (Oslo Etnografiske Museum, Bulletin 
5.) 12 X 9|. Oslo, 1932. From the Author. 

Kunde des Morgenlandes, Abhand., Bd. 19. No. 1, Die libyschen 
Inschriften von C. Meinhof. 

No. 3, Beitrage zur arabischen Literaturgeschichte von 0. Spies. 
9J X 6|. Leipzig, 1931-2. Exchange. 

Lambert (Mayer) . . . Traite de grammaire hebraique. Fasc. 1, 2. 

10| X 7. Paris, 1931- . From Messrs. Leroux. 

Laugaksi Bhaskara’s Artha-samgraha. English version. R. Y. 
Jahagirdar. Pamphlet. 7J X 5. Dharwar, 1932. 

From the Translator. 

Law, B. C., Geography of Early Buddhism. . . . 101 X 6J. 

London, 1932. From the Author. 

Leyden Univ., Biblioteca Academiae Lugdeno-Batavae. Catalogus 
Deel xiv, Inventaris van de handschriften. Afd. 1. 
Leiden, 1932. 

Littmann, Enno, Finianus, die Abenteuer einer amerikanischen 
Syrers a. d. neuarabischen iibersetzt . . . von Enno Littmann. 
7f X 6. Tubingen, 1932. From the Author. 

Luke, Harry Charles, Ceremonies at the Holy Places . . . Illustr. 

7| X 5. London, 1932. From the Faith Press, Ltd. 

Madhavabhatta (son of Vehkatarya), The Rgvedanukramanl. . . . 
Edit, by C. Kunhan Raja. . . . (Madras Univ. Sanskrit 
ser. 2, pt. 1.) 10 X 6|. [Madras'], 1932. From the University. 
Madras. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s . . . Library ... by P. P. S. 
Sastri. Vols. 10-12. OJ X 6J. Srirangam, 1930-1. 

From the Hon. Secretary. 
Mahabharata, The, (Southern Recension) . . . edit, by P. P. S. 
Sastri . . . vol. 6. . . . 7| X 5J. Madras, [1932]. 

From Messrs. Ramaswamy Sastrulu. 
Mann, Jacob, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature. 
. . . vol. 1 (The Abraham and Hannah Oppenheim Memorial 
Publ., 1). 9J X 6|. Cincinnati, 1931. From the Author. 
Mappae Arabicae. 4 Bd., Asia 2. Beiheft. 5. Bd., Weltkarten., 
Beiheft. Herausg. von K. Miller. 13 X 10. Stuttgart, 
1929-31. Bought. 

Memoires de la Societe Finno-ougrienne, 62. Das Quantitats- 
system des seelappischen Dialektes von Maattivuono von 
P. Ravila. 10^ X 7. Helsinki, 1932. Exchange. 
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Meissa, M. S., Le message du Pardon d’Abou I’Ala de Maarra. . . . 
7i X 5. Paris, 1932. From M. Paul Geuthner. 

Mingana, A., Woodbrooke Studies, 5. . . . lOJ X 7. Cambridge, 

1932. From Messrs. Heffer. 

Myamma filin Okchokpon Sadan, pts. 1-3. 10 X 6J. Rangoon, 
1931-2. Fro7n the Government of Purina. 

Xarasimbacbarya, Srimushna, A true interpretation of the Yedic 
sacrifice. . . . 7| X 5. Madras, 1932. From the Author. 

Xehru, S. S., Caste and Credit in the rural area. . . . With a fore- 
word by E. Mukerjee. . . . 7J X 5|. Calcutta, 1932. 

From Longmans Green & Co. 
Nilakanta Sastri, Prof. K. A., Studies in Cola history and 
administration. . . . lOJ X 7. Madras, 1932. 

From the Registrar, Madras Vniv. 
Newman, Eabbi J., The agricultural life of the Jews in 
Babylonia between the years 200 c.e. and 500 c.E. 8 X 5|. 
London, 1932. From, the Oxford University Press. 

Nielsen, Konrad, Lappish ordbok, 1. A-F. (Inst, for Sammenl. 

Kulturforskning.) 10 X 8. Oslo, 1932. From the Instituttet. 
Nihar-ranjan Ray, Brahmanical Gods in Burma. ... 10 X 6J. 

Calcutta, 1932. Frojn University of Calcutta. 

Oesterley, W. 0. E., A history of Israel, Vol. 2 . . . 9| x 6. 

Oxford, 1932. From Oxford University Press. 

O’Malley, L. S. S., Indian Caste Customs. 8 X 5|. Cambridge, 
1932. From Unir'ersity Press. 

Otani, Ryokichi, [Life of] Padataka Ino the Japanese Land- 
surveyor. Transl. by K. Sugimura. . . . 9 x 6J. ToJcyo, 1932. 

From the Yatnato Society. 
Pali Text Society, Transl. Ser., 22. [Suttapitaka.] The Book of 
the Gradual Sayings (Anguttara-Nikaya). . . . Vol. 1. Transl. 
by F. L. Woodward. . . . Introduction by Mrs. R. Davids. . . . 
9x6. London, 1932. Subscription. 

Paris. Musee Guimet, fitudes d’orientalisme publ. par le Musee 
Guimet a la memoire de Raymonde Linossier. [2 vols., 
with plates.] 10 X 6|. Paris, 1932. 

From Librairie Ernest Leroux. 
Pieris, P. E., Notes on some Sinhalese Families, pt. 4. Ilangakon. 

9x6. Colombo, [1932]. From the Author. 

Rajavade, V. K. Words in Rgveda . . . vol. 1. ... 10 x 7. 

(Poona), 1932. Fro7n Prof. F. K. Rajavade. 

Ramachandra Dikshitar, V. R., The Mauryan Polity. . . . (Madras 
University Historical Ser., 8.) 10 x 7|. Madras, 1932. 

From University of Madras. 
Rathjens, Carl, u. v. Wissmann, Hermann, Vorislamische 
Altertiimer (Hamburgische Univ. Abh. Gebiet der Aus- 
landskunde, Bd. 38.) [With 3 maps, illustr.] llj X 8J. 
Hamburg, 1932. From Herren Friedrichsen, de Gruyter <& Co. 
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Eecords of Fort St. George. 

Despatches from England, 1737-40, 1747-8. 

Despatches to England, 1746—1751. 

Letters from Fort St. George, 1711, 1722-3, 1726, 1736-7, 
1739, 1742-4. Vols. 16, 18-23, 25 and 25a, 28. 

Letters to Fort St. George, 1703-4, 1718-19, 1723, 1729, 
1731-5, 1738-9, 1750. Vols. 9, 14-16, 19, 20-2, 24, 31. 
Index to the Eevenue Dept. Proceedings, 1802-6. 13J X 81. 

Madras, 1931-2. From the High Commissioner. 
Eeligionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch . . . herausg. von A. Bertholet, 
zweite . . . Auflage. 17. Die Eeligion des Alten Testaments. 
9J X 6^. Tubingen, 1932. From Herr Mohr. 

Eepertoire chronologique d’epigraphie arabe. Tome 1, 2. 
Publ. par . . . Bt. Comte, J. Sauvaget, et G. Wiet. 
(Publ. de ITnstitut fran 5 ais d’arch. orientale.) llj X 9|. 
Cairo, 1931-2. Exchange. 

Eescher, 0., Abriss d. arabischen Litteraturgeschichte, Lief 5. 

10| X 7. [Stuttgart, 1930.] Bought. 

Eobinson, Theodore H., A History of Israel, vol. 1. 9J X 6. 

Oxford, 1932. From Oxford University Press. 

Eoerich, Jurij NikolaeviS (George N. de Eoerich), The animal 
Style among the nomad tribes of Northern Tibet. 
(Seminarinm Kondakovianum.) 12 X 9J. Prague, 1930. 

From the Author. 

Eudolph Said-Euete. Eine auto-biographische Teilskizze. 
lOJ X 7. Luzern, 1932. From the Author. 

Saraswati-bhavana Texts. 

No. 36. The Ananda-kanda-champu. 

No. 37. The Upanidana-sutra. 

No. 38. The Kiranavali Prakaia Didhiti. 

No. 39. The Eama Vijaya Mahakavya. 

No. 40. The Kalatattvavivechana. 

No. 41. The Siddhanta Sarvabhauma. 

General editor GopiNatha Kaviraja. 9 X 5J. Eenares, 1932. 

From the Govt, of India. 
Savayadhammadoha, an Apabhramsa work of the tenth century, 
ed. by Prof. Niralal Jain. [Karanja], 1932. 

From the Author. 

Scharbau, Carl Anders, Die Idee der Schopfung in der vedischen 
Literatur . . . (Verofientlichimgen d. orient. Seminars der 
Univ. Tubingen, Heft. 5.) Stuttgart, 1932. 

From Messrs. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart. 
Schultz, Arved, Das Ussuri-Land. (VerofEentl. des Geographischen 
Inst., Nr. 5.) 10 x 6J. Konigsberg i. Pr., 1932. 

From Geog. Institut. 
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Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. . . . ed. by G. S. Sardesai. 

20. The Bhonsles of Nagpur (1717-1774). 

21. Balajirao Peshwa and events in the North, 1741-1761. 

22. Extracts from the Peshwas’ diaries. 

23. Balaji Bajirao (Administrative). 

24. The Peshwas’ Commitments on the West Coast, 
1740-1772. 10 X 6J. Bombay, 1931-1932. 

From ike Govt, of India. 
Sewell, Eobert, The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India 
collected till 1923 ... by Robert Sewell . . . ed. by S. K. 
Aiyangar. . . . 11| X 9. Madras, 1932. 

From the University of Madras. 
Stchoupak, N., Nitti, L., et Renou, L., Dictionnaire sanskrit- 
frangais . . . Ease. 1-3. llj x 9|. Paris, 1931-2. 

From M. Adrien Maisonneuve. 
Tamil Lexicon, vol. 4, pts. 1, 2, 3. Vol. 5, pt. 1. 10| X 8. Madras, 
1930-2. From the Tamil Lexicon Committee. 

Teape, W. M., The Secret Lore of India . . . being . . . Passages 
from the Upanishads. Put into . . . verse . ..9x6. 
Cambridge. From Messrs. Heffer. 

Thureau-Dangin, F., Esquisse d’une histoire du systeme 
sexagesimal. 9J X 5J. Paris, 1932. 

From M. Paul Geuthner. 
Tripathi, Rama Shankar. 1, Early Position of Harsa (Malaviya 
Commemoration Vol., 1932). 2, A Note on a Remark of 
Yuan Chwang (Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. 8, 1932). 

From the Author. 

Ts’ai T’ing-kan, Admiral, Chinese Poems in English Rhyme. . . . 

9^ X 7|. ^Chicago, [1932]. From Cambridge University Press. 
T’ung-su des Ceu-tsi mit Cu-hi’s Commentar nach dem Sfng-li 
tsing-f, Chinesisch mit mandschuischer und deutscher 
Ubersetzung . . . Herausg. von W. Grube . . . und W. 
Eichhorn. . . . (China-Bibl. der ,, Asia-Major “, 3.) 10 X 6|. 
Leipzig, 1932. From Terlag Asia Major. 

University of Calcutta, Journal of the Department of Letters, 21. 

10 X 64. Calcutta, 1931. From the Registrar. 

Vasu-bandhu. Trimsikavijnapti des Vasubandhu . . . tr. H. 
Jacobi (Beitrage zur indischen Sprachwissenschaft und 
Religionsgeschichte Heft. 7). Stuttgart, 1932. 

VeU krisan rukmani ri rathaur raj prithiraj ri kahi. Transl. by 
Maharaja Srljagamalasiihha . . . edit, by . . . Ramasiihha 
and Suryakarana Parik. Panjabi. Allahabad, 1931. 
Vehkata-subbayya, A., Vedic Studies by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

vol. 1. 10| X 7. Mysore, 1932. From Messrs. Surabhi. 
Vilnay, Zev, The History of ’the Arabs and the Moslems in 
Palestine, 2 vols. Hebrew. 7J X 5|. Tel-aviv, 1932. 

From the Author. 
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Vilnay, Zev, Legends of Palestine. SJ X 5|. Philadelfhia, 1932. 

From Jewish Publication Society. 
Wensinck, A. J., The Muslim Creed, its genesis and historical 
development. 9x6. Cambridge, 1932. 

From Cambridge University Press. 
Wilkinson, R. J., A Malay-English Dictionary (Romanized) . . . 
Pt. 1 (A-K), Pt. 2 (L-Z). I2h X 9|. Mytilene, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Wilson, Arnold T., Persia . . . (The Modern World). 9x6. 

London, 1932. From Messrs. Benn. 

Wisdom of the East Series. 

The Persian Mystics : ‘Attar, by Margaret Smith. . . . 
Nogaku, Japanese No plays, by Beatrice Lane Suzuki. . . . 
7x5. London, [1932]. From Mr. Murray. 

Zachert, Herbert, Die kaiserlichen Erlasse des Shoku-nihongi in 
Text und tlbersetzung . . . (VeroSentl. des Seminars fiir 
Sprache . . . Japans an der Hamburgischen Universitat, 3.) 
9| X 6J. Leipzig, 1932. From Verlag Asia Major. 

Zafar Hasan, Khan Bahadur Maulvi, Bibliography of Indo- 
Moslem history excluding provincial monarchies . . . 
(Memoirs of the Archeol. Survey of India, No. 45.) 
13J X lOJ. Calcutta, 1932. From Govt, of India. 

Zuhuru’d-din Ahmad, M. M., An Examination of the Mystic 
Tendencies in Islam in the light of the Qur’an. ... 9 X 6. 
Bombay, 1932. From the Author. 



TRAKSLfTERATION 


or THB 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
within is based on that approved by the International 
Oriental Congress of 1894. A few optional forms 
have been added so as to adapt it to the requirements 
of English and Indian scholars. The Council earnestly 
recommends its general adoption (as far as possible), in 
this country and in India, by those engaged in Oriental 
Studies. 
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SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


w 

w 

M 

W 

% 

T[ 

•s 

IT 

z 

z 

z 

w 

(f 


a 

d 

i 

I 

u 

u 

r or r 
f or r 
I or I 
I or I 

■ . e or e 

ai 

o or 0 

au 

ka 

kha 

ga 

gha 

iia 

ca or cha ^ 

cha or chha ^ 

ja 

jha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

dha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

^ In modern Indian languages only. 
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dha 

If . . . 

na 

XT . . . 

pa 

XTf . . . 

pha 


ba 

JT . . . 

hha 

?T . . . 

ma 


ya 


ra 

^ . . . 

la 

^ . . . 

va 

n . . . 

sa 

Xf . . . 

sa 


sa 

^ . . . 

ha 

36 . . . 

la or la 

• {Anusvdra) 

m] 
i or 

{Anundsika) 

mj 

: {visarga) . 

h 

X {jihvdmuliya) • 

h 

" {upadhmdniya) 

k 

i {avagraha) 

» 

JJdatta 


Svarita 

- 

Anuddtta 



Additional for Modern Vernaculars 
^ . ra 

^ . rha 

Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is not sounded, it need not be written in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi (not Jcaratd), making; leal (not Jcala), 

to-morrow. 

The sign “, a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
anundsika and anusvdra and nun-i-ghunna — when these stand for nasal 
vowels — in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars : thus ^ d, n, 
and so on. It is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 

1 at beginning of word omit ; hamza elsewhere ’ or 
alternatively, hamza may be represented by ^ or^ 
b 

CJ t 


Z 

t 


> 

A 

b 

b 




J 





t or tk 
j or dj 1 

h 

h or M 
d 

d or dh 
r 
z 
s 

s or sh 
s 

d 

t or t ’ 
z or 2 ' 

g or gh 

> 

9 

Ic 

I 


,» TO 

I 


il) 


n 


' Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for ^ in 
England or India is not recommended ; nor for modern Indian languages 
should b te transliterated by ? or b by 2, as these signs are there em- 
ployed for other purposes. 
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. w or V 

j 

Sb h 

s t or h 

^ y 

vowels ^ a, i, f u 
lengthened d, ^ i, ^ u 

also e and o in Indian dialects, u and d in Turkish. — 
Alif maqsura may be represented by a 

diphthongs ^ ay and aiv, or ^ ai and J' au 
respectively 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for ? for 
j, and 2 for 
wasla 

\ 

\ 

iff final silent h need not be transliterated, — thus 
harlida (not handah). When pronounced, it should be 
written, — thus kLS" giindh. 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 


Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 

t c, c, or ch 
z or zA 
^ 9 

Turkish letters. 

when pronounced as y, k is permitted 


n 
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Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 

JL- or t 

3 or d 

j or j r 

^ (nun-i-ghunna) * as in the case of the Nagari 
anundsika 

Pashto letters. 

s, 2 , ts or ^ 

zh or g (according to dialect) 
n 

sh or kh (according to dialect) 


X 

X. 

J 
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ROYAL AHIA'ITC SOCIETY 
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Part II.— APKIL 


The First and Second Crusades from an 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle 

Translated by A. S. TRITTOX 
With Notes by H. A. R. GIBB 
(Concluded from p. 101.) 

JN 1443 Zangi advanced with his army to the neigh- 
bourhood of Edessa and besieged a fort to the east of the 
town which the Franks had surprised from an Arab, Mani‘ 
son of ‘utair. Zangi took the fort of Shann,^ marched close 
to Edessa, sent an ambassador to the townsmen, and said 
that he did not wish to fight the Franks but to be at peace * 
with them. They sent him gifts and presents from the 
town, food and drink, and he passed on to Aleppo. 

Taj ul Multik ruled in Damascus after the death of his 
father Tughtagm ; after a time Ismailians killed him.® His 
brothers and young sons who were left did not agree. A great 
chief Unur (Yunar) who had been with Taj ul Muluk seized 
Damascus in the name of one of his sons and another son 
took Baalbek. Zangi took an army and besieged Baalbek, 
setting up engines which battered that wonderful building 
day and night so that every day a thousand great stones 
were hurled gainst it.* In their distress they surrendered ; 

^ As-Sinn at junction of Lower Zab with Tigris; in 1129. 

• Blank in MS. 

’ A.D. 1132. 

‘ A.D. 1139. 
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thus Zangi captured Baalbek and then began to fight 
constantly against Damascus. 

When Unur of Damascus saw that Zangi was strong and 
like to prevail while his own strength was insufficient, he 
sought aid from the king of Jerusalem and bribed him to come 
to help him. The king gathered an army and advanced 
till he was close to Zangi. Craftily Zangi retired before him 
as if running away, till the king had penetrated far into those 
lands, and then turned on him fiercely so that the king was 
defeated and his army fled. The Turks began to slay with 
the sword so the king with a few men fled to Husn ul Akrad 
in the land of Tripoli and hid there with the men who escaped. 
Zangi besieged it till the garrison were in great straits and 
ate horses and donkeys without salt. The king sent to 
Pftabfn of Antioch and Joscelyn the younger of Edessa to 
gather their forces and come to his aid. He was in great 
distress till they had collected and come. When Zangi heard 
of the commotion, assembling, and coming of the Franks, 
and of the distress of the king, he sent special dainties to him, 
made an agreement and established a covenant with oaths 
and promises, and went away.^ Soon the Frank force 
arrived and wanted to pursue Zangi but the king would not 
allow it because of his covenant and oath. Zangi grew 
strong, fought Damascus constantly, and took its land and 
Tadmur in the desert. 

After making peace with the king Zangi did not again 
attack the Franks but all his fighting was to take the lands 
of the Muslims and bring them under his sway. There was 
a fort near Aleppo named Atharib (Tarib) and another 
Hadadna ^ under a Frank chief who took an army and laid 
waste the land of Aleppo, taking captives and departing. 
When he heard the news, Zangi took an army and invested 
these places.® In their distress they asked him to swear to 
spare their lives. He swore deceitfully that he would take 

* This refers to the siege of Folk in Ba'rin in a.d. 1137. 

• Zaradna ? 3 ^ j, jjgg 
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them to the gate of Antioch. When they opened the gate, 
he took them all, men and women, boys and girls, to Aleppo, 
to the gate of Antioch, thus keeping his oath. He slew all 
the men with the sword and the women and children became 
slaves and slave girls. 

When Ghazi son of Danishmand died,^ his son Muhammad 
reigned in his land. He became strong and his yoke was 
heavy on his possessions in Cappadocia, especially on the 
men of Malatia. He oppressed them with taxes and poll tax. 
God slew him by an evil disease and he died. Ghazi had two 
sons Dawla and Ya'kub ; when Muhammad died, Dawla 
ruled after him.^ 

In 1446 (rightly 1137) zeal awoke in the emperor of the 
Greeks, John, to invade SjYia. He collected an army of 
four hundred thousand men, Greeks and Franks, Germans (1) 
and Hungarians (?), and got ready to march along the coast 
of Cilicia so that the sea should be beside him and his baggage 
be carried in ships and ships bring fodder and food to his men 
regularly. Then the ruler of Cilicia was Leo (Labun son of 
Rafin) the Armenian, the maternal uncle of Joscelyn the 
younger of Edessa. Leo progressed and grew strong and when 
Bohemund was killed in his land he prevailed still more over 
the Franks and the land on the coast called Tagra,® capturing 
Tarsus and Masisa. He caused great loss to the Franks. 
When Pitabin ruled in Antioch this enmity grew. Leo 
regularly ravaged the lands of the Greeks to the annoyance 
of the emperor. At the time of the emperor's invasion, 
Pitabin gathered his army and ravaged Cilicia. Leo prepared 
to fight but a Frank ambush surprised and captured him 
and he was taken to Antioch a captive.* ^Vhile a prisoner 
there, the emperor reached the Cilician Gates and sent a 

' c. 1126 according to the Byzantine chroniclers, but see above, p. 100. 

^ ‘ain ud- Dawla b. Ghazi, first of the Malatia branch of the Danishmand 
family, d. 1151. 

® Arabic i.e. Lower Cilicia. 

* A.D. 1137. 
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message to the Franks that all under his authority who wished 
him well should come to pay their respects to him. Joscelyn 
and Pitabin came to do homage to the emperor, meeting him 
beyond Tarsus ; he received them joyfully and they went 
back to their cities. He took Tarsus, Masisa, Adana, and 
captured Anazarba after a siege. He advanced to the plain 
of Antioch, his army spreading in all directions in the hills 
and plains doing great damage to the villages of the Christians. 
The rulers of Antioch and Edessa came again to do homage to 
the emperor. He desired to put the baggage of his army and 
his treasure in Antioch as a pledge that when he had conquered 
the lands of the Muslims he would give them to the lord of 
Antioch instead of it. The lord of Antioch did not like this. 
The emperor had marched out with a great army, abundant 
treasure, his four sons, his brothers, his sons-in-law, and all 
his court. He had sworn an oath that until his death he 
would not go back with his Csesars, Augusti, Patricians, 
and the rest of his nobles, without winning a great victory. 
So he proposed but God gives victory and authority and 
increases the salvation of kings. When Pitabin returned to 
Antioch he set free Leo who went to his own land and then 
to the emperor as a suppliant. He made him a prisoner and 
sent him to Constantinople with his sons and household. 

While the emperor was in the plain of Antioch and the 
Franks were deceiving him, not being straight with him, 
came bad news deserving of groans from Adana for a bitter 
judgment had overtaken it. Adana was full of Jacobite 
Christians with their metropolitan John (Jesus son of Arik) 
of Edessa. When the emperor captured it he left a force 
to guard it and moved on to Antioch. They rejoiced to be 
under Greek rule and freed from the severe taxes of the 
Franks. While they were quiet and unsuspecting at dawn 
on a Sunday a Turkish army came upon them, surrounding 
them like a moat. They began at once a fierce attack like 
a wind (?) of swords, planting ladders against the walls and 
1 Belonging to the i3aljuqid sultan of Konia, Mas'iid (1137). 
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swarming up them. When they pushed them down on one 
side they sprang up on another. The garrison were weakened 
by the blows of arrows and stones and the great assault (?) 
that encircled them. They endured in this distress from 
dawn till midday. God turned his face from them and they 
were delivered into the hands of the enemy in a way marvellous 
to tell, incredible to the hearer. A Turk climbed a ladder 
against the wall and, when he reached the top, the wall was 
still above him. He gripped a stone projecting from the 
wall and stood on it. One of the garrison who stood on the 
wall above him, thrust at him with his spear to throw him 
down. The Turk laid hold of the spear and the man on top 
pulled it hard to release it from his grip and in this way the 
Turk was pulled up on to the battlements. He brandished 
his sword at the man below who gave way before him and 
went down ; fear and trembling took hold of those near and 
they fled. The Turks were encouraged, climbed up after 
the pioneer and seized the wall. In a moment it was full of 
Turks. They went down into the town, opened the gates, 
and the army entered. God was angry with Adana and its 
inhabitants. They drove out all the people, made the men 
kneel, and killed them with the sword ; they sacked the 
houses, convents, and churches ; gathered spoil without end ; 
and took captive boys and girls, whole groups. They took 
also the metropolitan, priests, and young deacons, binding 
them with ropes and taking them into sad captivity. They 
destroyed the town, laid it waste, and went to their own land. 
When the news reached the emperor he sent an army to pursue 
the Turks, but it did not overtake them as they had seven 
days’ start. The captives were sold in various places, 
especially in Malatia. Those who escaped went back to 
the town ; the emperor took care of them and gave them 
what they needed to maintain life. Adana was destroyed 
five months after the emperor’s start. Winter came, he 
spent it with the army in Cilicia ; there was much sickness 
and many deaths. 
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At the end of October, when the emperor was in Cilicia, 
a great multitude assembled in Sumaisat to go to Edessa, 
for only a great company could travel by reason of the 
enemies who always beset and ambushed the roads. There 
were carriers of fodder, wine, and all the necessaries of life, 
men and beasts without number, accompanied by Frank 
horsemen and footmen. WTien they had crossed the 
Euphrates and were within a few miles of Edessa, the forces of 
Timurtash son of Ghazf, lord of Mardin and Mayyafariqin, 
ten thousand horse, overtook them at sunset on the 
29th October, 1447, and fought with them the whole night. 
They were harassed from the dawn of that bitter day till noon 
and the justice of God thundered against the caravan beside 
a village named Fatal on the road to Edessa. The Turks 
fell on them with the sword, killed an endless number, 
captured thousands, took spoil without measure, horses, 
ponies, mules, and asses passing count. They took the 
captives and brought them in bonds to the wall by the gate 
of Edessa, lines and lines of them, and addressed the towns- 
men. “ Fools, why do you hope ? Deliver the town and 
I will set free your prisoners.” They did not submit so he 
went away as he had no engines to besiege the town. 

When winter passed and spring came ^ the emperor prepared 
to enter S)Tia and sent to the Frank chiefs according to 
agreement. He passed by Mar'ash, ‘ain Tab, Tell Bashir, 
and came to Mabbuj. Joscelyn led him to besiege the fort 
of Buza‘a between Mabbuj and Aleppo. He captured it, 
with its lord, sacked the place and gave it to Joscelyn. 

In 1448 (1449) ^ they marched from Buza'a and passed by 
Aleppo, seeming to it like locusts, an army without number. 
The hearts of the men of Aleppo were shaken for they thought 
that he had come to attack them, and knew that if he did, 
the town would soon be taken. But the deceitful Franks 
did not wish the emperor well, showed him a false appearance 


» A.D. 1138. 


2 i.e. A.D. 1138. 
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of affection, advised him not to attack Aleppo then, but gave 
him the bad and fatal advice to besiege Shaizar, a strong 
fortress. It is a strong fort situated on the top of a high 
rock with a river flowing at its foot below the rock. It was 
held by noble Arabs called Band Munqidh, kin to the lord of 
Qal’at Ja‘bar who, as we said, gave security for Baldwin 
when he was ransomed from Mosul. They were noble natured. 
loved all men, and were good mediators at all times. Zangi 
was in Aleppo and rejoiced when he saw the bad policy of 
the Greeks and Franks because he then realized that they 
were at cross purposes and that he had for the moment 
avoided war. While they blockaded Shaizar, Zangi like 
a prudent man protected his own borders and advanced 
near to the Greek camp. They attacked the place but 
uselessly though they themselves began to suffer from famine, 
for they were a huge army and Zangi wisely prevented the 
arrival of supplies. When famine grew severe and there 
was no means of taking the place by assault, the emperor 
saw the treachery of the Franks in wasting his time in the 
siege of this fort. The garrison sent ambassadors to the 
emperor saying, “ The Franks have misled you ; have brought 
you to invest this place, though we have done wrong to none 
and have not molested the Christians.’’ They sent him 
presents, sacramental vessels of gold and silver, crosses of 
gold obtained in \dctories over the emperors and preserved 
by them from the days of their fathers. The emperor left 
Shaizar, went to Antioch, and after a toilsome march to 
Anazarba, having done nothing that summer. 

Zangi marched to Buza‘a, took it, and killed all the Franks 
in it. The prisoners who had been taken at its capture (by 
the Franks) were in ‘ezaz ; every day they were taken into 
the bean fields to eat as food was scarce. Zangi put a strong 
troop in ambush which seized the way of return as these 
men spread over the fields. Many of the guards were killed 
and all the captives released and taken to Buza‘a. 

The emperor was in Cilicia ; his eldest son died, was 
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embalmed, and sent to the capital ; soon after another son 
died, was embalmed, and taken to the capital. The emperor 
was deeply grieved and went back to Constantinople, without 
taking one house from the Muslims or having won one victory. 

At the turn of the year the emperor John again prepared 
and came to Tarsus with a big army ; he sent for the Frank 
chiefs, blamed them for what had gone before, and arranged 
a marriage that they might agree in true love. While 
arranging this he went hunting one day as a holiday. A deer 
got up, he laid an arrow in his bow to shoot it, and the point 
wounded his left hand. It became inflamed, his arm swelled, 
and in a few days he was dead.^ With him was his young 
son Emmanuel who had been proclaimed emperor in his 
father’s lifetime. The army embalmed him, took him with 
his son to Constantinople in great distress. In that year 
1449 (1450) * was a severe earthquake, many towms were 
ruined especially in Cilicia and Syria. The strong fort of 
Atharib disappeared in the ground as if it had never been. 
Jerusalem was spared. At this time the king of Jerusalem 
died and Baldwin his son reigned.® 

Zangi, lord of the Turks in the eastern lands and Aleppo, 
having no anxiety from the side of the Christian princes, 
crossed the Euphrates and attacked the sons of Ortuq, 
Timurtash and the sons of Daud, taking captives from their 
lands and capturing Dara, Tell Muzalt, Gumlin, and all 
Shabaktan. He took Hanm, Araqnin, and Hamfma.^ In 
their extremity the sons of Ortuq asked help of Joscelyn 
of Edessa, giving him the fort of Babula in the land of Gargar. 
He prepared to join them in fighting Zangi. He being crafty 
made peace with the Ortuqids who were very willing as 
Joscelyn could not give them the help they had hoped for. 
Zangi felt aggrieved with Joscelyn and employed every 

^ A.D. 1143. * Michelle Syrien, iii, 251. 

* A.D. 1143. Here the text has an account of the crusade by the emperor 
of Germany. As it is repeated almost word for word in the proper place 
it is omitted from the translation here. 

* A.D. 1141-3. 
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means of capturing Edessa, sending spies constantly to know 
if the town were empty of troops. There was in Harran 
a chief of the Muslims named Fadl ullah son of Ja‘far who 
hated the men of Edessa ; to him the spies went and by him 
they were directed. At that time Zangi was besieging Amid. 

Joscelyn gathered all his troops and went to raid the 
districts on the Euphrates near Balis and ar-Eaqqa. The 
chief of Harran at once told Zangi at Amid that the town 
was emptied of soldiers. He at once sent doughty warriors 
under the brave Salah ud din if perhaps they might take 
Edessa by surprise. If they could not do this, they were to 
assault it and try its strength. If it was defended boldly 
and strongly they were to return, otherwise they were to 
invest it and call for him. MTien the expedition started, 
Zangi followed it. They marched in haste all that day and 
the next night and had they arrived in the dark they would 
have taken the town as the inhabitants expected nothing 
of the sort. But heavy rain fell, the night was extra dark, 
so when the expedition came near the town, they lost their 
way, and dawn found them on the road to Harran ; and 
when they returned surprise was hopeless. They attacked 
the town at dawn on Tuesday, 28th November, 1455, reached 
the mounds of the town, and killed some men between the 
walls. When they saw the weakness of the town they sent 
pigeons to Zangi to come at once. He arrived at dawn on 
the Thursdav with an army as numerous as the stars, which 
filled all the plain round the town. They surrounded it rank 
behind rank and pitched their tents round it like beggars ; 
they took care to pitch the tents within the outworks. Zangi 
pitched his tent on the north opposite the Gate of the Hours 
on the hill above the church of the Confessors. To the east 
of him was the tent of the great king, the sultan's son, and 
to the north of him was the tent of a prudent Persian, 
Jamal ud din the vizier, who was in charge of all the taxes 
and revenue of Zangi’s land. He camped on the hill of the 
Observers. The great and wise Salah ud din, Zangi’s 
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commander-in-chief, pitched on the west opposite the Fountain 
gate on the hill of the graveyard where is the tomb of Mar 
Ephraim. Above him at the head of the valley of Sulaiman 
was Zain ud din ‘ali Kuchak, lord of Arbil and Shahraziir, 
opposite in the garden of Barsuma. On the east of the 
Kasas gate was the great chief Dubais,^ lord of the lower 
lands opposite Babylon, who for an offence had once joined 
the Franks.^ North of him in the garden of Buzan was 
Abu ‘ali (Bu ‘ali) lord of Za'faran and Araqnin. To the 
north-east the sons of Bagsag,® rulers of Sababark * and the 
shores of the Euphrates, camped. South of the Kasas gate 
was ‘ain ud dawla lord of Shabaktan ; south of that again 
camped various tribes of Turkmen ; at the South gate towards 
Harran were many tribes of Kurds, and above them many 
foot soldiers, Arabs, and men of Aleppo. On the west 
opposite the citadel Hasan of Mabbiij pitched his camp. 

The town was very weak as there were no soldiers in it, 
only cobblers, weavers, silk merchants, tailors, priests, and 
deacons. Three bishops were in it, the Frank Papias ® who 
took command, the Syrian Basilius son of Shumna a native 
of the town, and the Armenian Ahnanius. They resisted 
stoutly and fought as long as they could. The enemy set up 
engines, each leader doing so, and battered the wall violently ; 
they dug mines under it on the north side under the bridge 
outside the gate of Hours and reached the foundations while 
fighting went on constantly. Zangi tried to weaken them by 
sending proposals of peace (they did not listen) for he wished 
a surrender so that the town should not be destroyed and the 
inhabitants killed. He said to them ; “ Fools, you see that 
there is no hope of saving your lives, why do you watch and 
hope ? Have mercy on yourselves, your sons and daughters, 


^ Muhammad b. Dubais. Dubais was killed in 1129. 

2 A.D. 1124. 

3 Same as Basag(?), p. 72. Cf. Michel Le Syrien, iii, 247. 
^ Formerly Semkat. 

^ The metropolitan. 
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your wives and houses, and your city, that it be not laid 
waste and empty of inhabitants.” There was no one in the 
town who had authority, each one did as he pleased, so they 
were left to ruin and a bad end. They answered Zangi 
rudely with insults and abuse, foolishly, beyond all measure. 
The Syrian bishop proposed and took counsel with the Frank 
bishop that they should write to Zangi asking for a truce 
for a fixed time in case help should come. This seemed good 
so they took advice from other prudent men, wrote the letter, 
and read it to the people. The object was to postpone the 
decision while they drew breath, for they had lost hope of 
life, were tired, weary, and exhausted with work on a new 
wall opposite the mines ; the women, girls, and boys were 
fatigued beyond words by carrying stones, water, and other 
necessaries to the labourers and fighting men ; stones from 
the engines fell on them from without and there was no end 
to the tribulation they suffered. Therefore the bishop thought 
they should arrange a truce to get some relief or postpone 
a little the wrath that threatened them. They saw the wall 
broken on all sides by the engines ; in the mine on the north 
the foundation of the wall was destroyed while beams, 
pieces of wood, and rows of coverings (?) were put in its place, 
and the gaps between them were filled with naphtha, oil, 
and sulphur, that they might burn like a torch and the wall 
fall. Then an ignorant silk merchant named Hasniin put out 
his hand and tore the letter ; there was a great commotion 
and this wise plan was foiled. Although Zangi said, “ If you 
want a truce we will grant it. If help come — ; and if not, 
surrender and be safe.” He did not want the town to be 
ruined but when he saw that persuasion was useless, as 
Scripture says “ The Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart to 
his destruction ”. 

Zangi gave orders to start the fire beneath the wall and 
Righteousness ordered the destruction of the town. Heralds 
called the camps to prepare for fighting that, when the wall 
fell, they should leap into the town through the breach. 
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He allowed the sack of the town for three days. The fire 
devoured the oil and sulphur and began on the beams ; 
they poured oil on it while a north wind blew the smoke 
into the faces of the garrison. The great wall swayed and 
fell and the temporary rampart proved to be too short at 
both ends, for the part that fell was longer than what they had 
built. The garrison fought in the two gaps from dawn till 
the third hour on the eve of the feast of the Mother of God, 
24th December. When many had been killed, the Turks 
forced their way in (God was angry with the inhabitants) 
and slew with the sword, sparing none. That day about 
six thousand were killed. 

When the Turks entered, the women, children, and youths 
ran to the upper citadel to escape from the enemy and hide 
from destruction. The gate was shut according to the bad 
custom of the Franks and their bishop had given orders that 
it was not to be opened unless they saw him. The crowd 
was crushed together, rank after rank, from fear of death 
and captivity, pushing upwards, treading on one another 
a pitiable sight and full of terror — they were squashed and 
crushed into a solid mass and some live thousand were 
miserably suffocated. Ten thousand boys and girls were led 
into captivity. MTien Zangi came near the citadel and saw 
those who had been crushed to death he was perturbed and 
at once stopped the slaughter. The Frank bishop was killed 
by an axe on the road to the citadel and many priests, deacons, 
and monks were slain. 

When Zangi came to the citadel gate, he spoke peaceably 
to them and asked them to surrender, promising to save their 
lives. Some of them came out to ask security for the Franks 
in it. Among them was the priest (but not of God) Barsuma 
of Ishmael.^ By his power of talk he had made himself 
prominent in the citadel. Zangi gave a sworn promise and 
they surrendered two days after the capture of the town. 
The next day Zangi reviewed the prisoners from all the camps, 

^ Ten lines describe this man’s wickedness, mainly theological. 
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some were selected and sent into captivity. They set guards 
that no Turk might hurt the townsmen and at the gates that 
none might enter the town. The men of Edessa went to 
their homes and Zangi gave them what they needed, fodder, 
etc., and cheered them. They dwelt in their homes. 

We now proceed to tell what happened to those in the 
citadel, when it was surrendered to the Turks and when 
a multitude without end of women and children perished, 
being chosen for captivity. They were about two thousand ; 
six thousand or more died by the sword or suffocation in 
front of the citadel. The governor released about ten 
thousand from the soldiers ; those who hid underground 
or in the two forts also escaped. When the upper fort was 
taken and they received the promise of their lives, Zangi 
fetched the metropolitan Basilius who was in the keeping 
of a soldier, and they began to bring out the Franks from the 
citadel with their women and children, and priests and deacons, 
with much gold, vessels of silver, and raiment. Many of 
the townsmen had joined them to go with them for Zangi 
had sworn to take them across the Euphrates that they 
might go where they wished. The commander Salah ud din 
went into the citadel, took the metropolitan by the hand 
and said, “ We want your holiness to swear on the cross and 
the gospel to be true to us for you know well that you all 
deserve death because you have resisted our authority and 
despised our prophet. We are ready to treat you well and 
set free those of you who are captives. You know that 
from the time when the Muslims conquered this town it 
remained under their power two hundred years and was 
populous like a capital city ; to-day it is fifty years since 
the Franks took it and they have ruined its territory as you 
see. The governor is ready to treat you well, so live in peace, 
shelter under the authority of his rule, and pray for him.” 
They brought out of the citadel all the townsmen in it, Syrians 
and Armenians, and all went to their homes. They robbed 
the Franks of all they had, gold and silver, church vessels, 
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cups and bowls, crosses and many jewels. They set apart 
the priests, nobles, and chiefs, stripped them, and sent them 
prisoners to Aleppo ; of the others they set apart some as 
craftsmen, lea\dng them to work as prisoners each man in 
his trade ; about one hnndred more or less were tortured. 
Some they made targets for arrows, some they slew with 
the sword, and so all were undone. 

Then Zangi called the metropolitan, charged him straitly 
to keep truth with the Muslims, gave to the men of Edessa 
cattle, oxen, and fodder, and made the Turk Zain ud din ‘ali 
Kuchak, lord of Arbil and Shahrazur, governor of the town 
with seven other chiefs and a strong garrison to guard it. 
Four days after the siege Zangi went past Harran to Callinicus 
(ar Eaqqa) on the Euphrates. The men of Edessa redeemed 
their captives and were given the town. The governor Zain 
ud din was a just man and showed them much kindness. 

Forty days after the siege Zangi sent his army to Sariij, 
the Christians fled to al Bira, and the Turks took Sariij. 
They marched on al Bira on the new moon of March, 1455 
(a.d. 1144), and Zangi himself came with all his forces and 
set ten engines up against it in a fierce attack. The fighting 
lasted without break from Easter Thursday till the evening 
of Sunday of the Resurrection the 24th day. They destroyed 
the outer wall. In a further attack they mounted the wall 
and held the outer castle. There was a great noise which 
rent the earth ; but the garrison took heart, drew their 
swords, sprang on the Turks, and drove them in headlong 
flight. 

A commander of the count, Robert the Fat, with another 
also named Robert, both tried and mighty warriors, with 
two hundred men, came to QaTat ar Riim on the Euphrates 
a day’s journey or less above al Bira. They armed two boats 
and embarked in them, making defensive works of broad 
planks and shields, took with them provisions and weapons 
such as were needed, and sailed down the river. When they 
were near the fort they did a foolish thing, they sounded the 
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trumpets. The Turks heard the call and were startled ; 
they rushed up from all directions and, when they saw that 
the boats were coming to relieve the garrison, attacked them 
from both banks and from boats in midstream. The garrison 
did not know what had happened and fear fell on them at 
the sound of the trumpets for they thought it was an enemy 
attack. When the boats came near the bank there was no 
one to throw a rope or stretch out a spear to hold them. 
They jumped one by one into the water and came out quickly 
in great fear. Some were carried down by the stream and 
were caught by the enemy ; some were drowned. The 
boat in which was Robert the Fat was driven below the 
fort and came into the midst of the enemy as there had been 
none to hold it. They lost hope and some jumped into the 
water to drown while the Turks killed those who stayed on 
board. Robert the Fat threw himself into the river, walked 
in the mud, and reached a village on the west bank. As he 
was barefoot and very heavy he could not go far but hid in 
a barn full of straw. That day some Turks came to the 
village for straw, found him in that barn, seized and took 
him to Zangi who sent him with the prisoners to Aleppo. 
The other Robert with the few survivors got into the fort. 
During the fighting he was wounded in the eye by an arrow 
and died at once. The siege of the fort lasted forty days. 

While the siege was in progress a messenger on a camel, 
riding like a storm in the night, brought the news that 
Nasr ud din,^ Zangi’s lieutenant, had been killed in Mosul and 
Assyria was in revolt. He had left in haste and did not know 
what had happened in the town. Zangi was frightened for 
he thought that the sultan’s son had made himself king 
and seized all his province and he also feared the army that 
was with him. At once he summoned Zain ud din of Arbil 
and Edessa and sent him hurriedly to Mosul to take 
Nasr ud dm’s place. Zangi that night left al Bira and went 
to Aleppo lest a revolt should break out there. When morning 
* Nasir ud din. 
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dawned there was no one in the camp, not a tent or a man. 
They saw this marvel from the fort, that the flame (of war) 
was taken away from them. Thus al Bira was saved from 
Zangi after a siege of forty days. 

Nasr ud din was stationed in Mosul to uphold Zangi's 
authority as his deputy ; he was a great warrior, a commander, 
wise and prudent. The two sons of the great Turk sultan 
who ruled in Persia were in Zangi’s care. When their uncle 
Mas‘ud came to the throne in Ispahan he sent them with 
Zangi whom he had appointed to guard these lands. He 
took the two youths with him as if the lands had been given 
them by their uncle and he was their guardian and the 
commander of their army. They had all the honour due to 
kings ; one lived in Mosul and the other moved about with 
Zangi who held the land in his name. In name he was their 
servant, in fact they were his servants. When the one ^ 
who lived in Mosul grew up, some reminded him that he 
was a king, that the land belonged to him and his father, 
that he had no power and was like a slave, that he ought 
to act as a king instead of being obedient to slaves. He 
hearkened to them ; they plotted to kill Nasr un din, seize 
Mosul and the house of Zangi. In the morning when 
Nasr ud din came according to custom to pay his respects 
to the sultan’s son, slaves killed him between the doors of 
the great hall, and fear fell on the town. But the Kurdish 
troops in Mosul and the slaves of Nasr ud din took heart, 
umted. entered the hall, seized the sultan’s son, and imprisoned 
him in an apartment. Ten days later Zain ud din arrived 
with Zangi’s commission. They handed over to him the 
town, forts, treasury, and all authority. He was firmly 
seated as ruler, seized many who had caused the revolt, 
impaled them, and had the sultan’s son killed secretly. 

‘ain ud dawla of Shabaktan was governor of Edessa after 
Zain ud dm ; Fadl ullah son of Ja'far, chief of Harran, 
who was the cause of the capture of the town, was also there. 

^ Alp-Arslan b. Mahmud. 
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Those who lived there after the first captivity did not turn 
from their evil ways though the bishop exhorted them, 
reminding them of the diaster that had befallen themd 
‘abdtin was prominent in wickedness though nearly eighty 
years old. Barsiima of Ishmael was another evil man. 
Women of Edessa married Turks, paining the spirit of God. 
Before the Turks had been a year in the town, more than 
a hundred women had married pagans. So God was angry 
with them, forsook them, and delivered them to calamity. 

After staying in Aleppo for a year Zangi, Tmad ud din son 
of Aqsunqur, came to Edessa at harvest m the second year, 
leaving his troops on the river Jullab between Kasas and 
Harran on the stream. He with his governors, chiefs, 
commanders, and other councillors came to the town on 
the five days, on Tuesday in the middle of Pentecost. The 
metropolitan, priests, deacons, and all the Christians went 
out to meet him on one hand, and the Muslims who had 
gathered from all quarters on the other. He greeted the 
Christians with joy, kissed the Gospel, saluted the metro- 
politan, and asked after his health. He said that he had come 
for their sake to supply what they lacked. He passed the 
east gate to enter by the north gate where the town had been 
captured. They had rebuilt the breaches and the seven 
towers which the engines had destroyed, a work even stronger 
than the foundations, and had carved on them in Arabic 
the story of the capture and the ruler's name. They had 
destroyed the church of the Confessors and used the stones 
for the wall. They began to build a fortress for the ruler 
beside the beautiful church of S. John in which he lodged. 
They set guards over the church to save it from damage for 
the Pranks had beautified it, altering the roof and renewing 
the bricks. In it were nearly a hundred great windows ; 
for all they had made leaden lattices to let in the light and 
keep out birds. Many bishops and patriarchs were buried 


^ Much abridged. 
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in it, the Frank bishops including Papias, who was killed 
during the siege, behind the pulpit. His tomb was covered 
by a block of red marble carved in the likeness of the bishop. 
The bodies of Addai the apostle and Abgar the king were 
in a silver gilt coffin. At the capture the coffin was stolen 
and the bones scattered ; but believers collected them with 
many fragments of saints and put them iu an urn in the 
church of the Syrians called S. Theodore. The Muslims 
also took the churches of S. Stephen and Thomas the apostle, 
because the Franks had prayed in these three. They made 
S. Thomas a stable, and S. Stephen a store for fodder and 
other revenue of the governor. They destroyed also the 
churches of SS. Theodore and Michael the angel on the east 
of the town and used the stones to repair gaps in the wall 
on that side and the upper castle where the crowd was crushed. 
The Muslims also thoroughly repaired the mosque which 
had been used as the residence of the Frank bishop. Zangi 
entered by the north gate, the gate of Hours, went towards 
the church of S. John, went down to the springs, and inspected 
carefully. He went to the church of Thomas the apostle, 
broke bread there. He mounted and went up to the roimd 
spring, called Abgarus, where was formerly a palace of king 
Abgar, long since destroyed. A garden was planted there 
which is still called the Metropolitan’s. Late at night he 
went up to the church of S. John where he lodged ; round 
it were pitched the tents of his chiefs. In the morning he 
summoned the metropolitan, inquired about the well to the 
south of the town where lepers were healed. He was told 
the whole story from the beginning.^ 

Zangi sufiered much from gout in the feet and, when he 
heard the story, he believed that the blessing of Christ could 
still work such miracles. He rode to the well, drew water, 
and washed his feet. All that was left of the convent was 
the altar on the east. Zangi gave orders that a great hostel 
should be built for the convenience of the sick and suffering 
^ The tale of the well is omitted. 
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who came there and endowed it with the fields near by. 
God did not want this to be accomplished so let his death 
interfere with it. 

Zangi visited our Syrian churches, examined their beauty, 
ordered two great bells to be given them and hung on them, 
as was the custom in the time of the Franks, and got ready 
to go. He told the metropolitan to be zealous in guarding 
the town and not to betray his government. He left on the 
evening of Friday after Pentecost, and went by Harran 
to ar-Eaqqa. He sent troops who plundered the land of 
Qahat Ja‘bar. He settled three hundred families of Jews 
in Edessa. 

After a short stay in ar-Eaqqa, Zangi marched with his 
army to besiege Qahat Ja‘bar. He attacked it fiercely but 
without success as it was very strong. He harassed the 
castle with his attack as he had sworn not to turn aside till 
he had taken it. On the night before Sunday of the feast 
of the Holy Cross, 14th September, as he lay asleep without 
care, hoping for many years, two of his trusted eunuchs 
killed him in his bed and fled to the castle. It was known 
that night that he had been killed ; fear and confusion fell 
on the camp ; they plundered one another, and each who 
had a grudge against his neighbour and had the power took 
vengeance on him. The chiefs and leaders, in fives and 
sixes, made secret agreements till they escaped to their own 
lands. The rest of the troops, the assembled crowd, and the 
traders were plundered. The guards sacked the tent and 
camp of Zangi, the treasury, arsenal, and royal property, 
camels and horses beyond number ; all were stolen. All 
went their own ways. He who at eve terrified the world 
was left alone in the morning with none to bury him. He 
had four sons. The eldest Ghazi Saif ud din was in Persia 
with the sultan of Media and Babylon ; the second Mahmud 
Niir ud din was in the camp with him when he was slain ; 
the two others, Qutb ud din Mawdiid and the Amir amiran,^ 


^ Xu§rat ud din Mirmiran. 
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were in Mosul. The wise old chief Salah ud din, as soon 
as he heard of the murder of Zangi, took his son Mahmud 
and the other chiefs who followed him, went quickly to Aleppo, 
and installed him as ruler. He seized the huge treasure 
with the great wealth that was stored up there. They did 
not bury Zangi but left him till some men just took him up, 
carried him to ar-Raqqa, and buried him there. Qutb ud din 
Mawdiid ruled in Mosul with Zain ud din as his adviser. 
Nur ud din ruled over Aleppo and Mesopotamia in 1458 
(a.d. 1147) ; he took Hamath, Hims, and Damascus,’- though 
his father could not. He made peace with the Franks ; he 
met Joscelyn and they made sworn promises to each other. 
He was more cunning and crafty than his father, he grew 
strong and his power was established. He possessed ‘ezaz 
and took Baalbek from an Egyptian named Dahhak (Takhak).^ 
The Franks sat each one in his own land at peace. Count 
Joscelyn was grieved for Edessa but could do nothing. When 
he heard of the murder of Zangi he rejoiced for he thought 
that the Muslim chiefs and leaders would be at strife and 
careless of Edessa. He arranged that Baldwin of Kaisiin 
and Mar‘ash should help him ; but Fitabin of Antioch 
neglected to help as he was enraged with both of them for 
not acknowledging him as their overlord. Forty days after 
the murder of Zangi, Baldwin and Joscelyn collected their 
forces at Dalik and got ready to march on Edessa. They 
thought they might surprise it at night. The lords in Aleppo 
heard of the levy and sent messengers to the lords in Edessa 
to say, “ The Franks have concentrated ; whither they are 
going we know not ; if they go towards you, we have also 
collected our forces and will come with speed. Take heed 
to yourselves and guard the town ; make the Christians 
swear (fealty) and take hostages.” When this order came, 
they took hostages from the Christians, about fifty men, 
builders, craftsmen, and smiths, and prepared all that was 

1 A.D. 11.54. 

2 A.D. 1150. 
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needful in the forts of the town. Soon the Franks came, 
Sunday, 27th October, two years after the capture. They 
hid in a wadi till evening and, when it was dark, sent forward 
many strong men on foot who drew near the town on the 
west. They chose a corner where no guards were, climbed 
the wall immediately, let down ropes, and drew up ladders 
and their fellows. WTien the watchmen advanced to find 
out who they were, they attacked them, killed some, and 
threw them down outside the wall. Screams and a great 
noise were heard. The Franks on the wall shouted lustily 
in praise of God, the troops in ambush at a distance heard, 
sprang up and rushed forward in a mass, and reached the 
town at the third hour of the night, the first watch. They 
went down and opened the gates, the west gate beside the 
spring, and the Frank horse and foot went in. At once the 
brainless fools ceased fighting and neglected the Muslim 
guards in the forts and fell to plundering houses and sacking 
the markets. That night they began to break open the 
doors of shops and houses of the just and unjust, of Muslims 
and Christians, laying hands on all they could find. The 
Muslims, as soon as they saw this error, ran to the forts ; 
those in the forts opened the gates and received them, their 
children, and their goods without confusion. They did not 
make the mistake of the Franks at the first capture who 
shut the gate and caused the great suffocation. Many 
Muslims also dropped down from the wall by night and 
escaped to Harran, for no one pursued them. When it 
became light the count sent for the S}Tian metropolitan 
and asked him to prepare engines to attack the forts. They 
set them up and attacked the lower fort fiercely but without 
success as it was lofty and strong. They could not attack 
the upper fort for it was full of men and strong. Thus the 
town was subjected to travail six days. When the Franks 
saw that they could not take the forts, that their enemies 
were many and arriving from all parts, anxiety and fear 
fell upon them. Every night the townsmen gathered round 
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the Frank camp beside the convent of Abgar for fear of the 
Turks. On Saturday a spy came from the direction of the 
enemy and told Joscelyn to beware for himself and his men 
for troops from Aleppo and Mabbuj had come, many Turkmen 
and various tribes, who were hidden in the hills intending 
to surround them on the morrow like a ring, while those in 
the town were ready to attack and annihilate them. WTien 
Joscelyn heard this, fear fell on him and giddiness laid hold 
of him and he knew not what to do for the Turk armies had 
come and spread over the eastern plain and the hills. The 
Franks decided to leave the town secretly at night unknown 
to the Muslims in the forts and the Turks in the eastern plain 
and the hills. Was it possible that many thousands of men 
and horses should go out by one gate without it being known ? 
Had they gone out by day they would have been stopped. 
They waited till three hours of the night had gone, opened 
the north gate, the gate of Hours, and began to march out. 
When the townsmen and the women and children gathered 
there saw that the Franks were going and leaving them in 
the hands of the pagan oppressors, they screamed in distress, 
and trembling fell on them. The town was in an uproar, 
bitter screams from women and children, mothers calling 
to their children who did not answer, lost children stra^dng 
on every side, crying bitterly for their mothers and not 
finding them, running every way through the throng of men 
and horses, thrown down, torn, and trodden on by the hoofs 
of horses and other animals with none to pick them up. 
The night was dark, there was no light ; all rushed headlong 
through the street which led to the gate of Hours ; soldiers, 
men in armour, horses, and animals were mingled with boys, 
women, and children, pushing and trampling on one another 
without pity ; the cattle, mules, and ponies which bore the 
plunder taken from the town by the Franks fell and no one 
could raise them or loose their loads. Children were crushed 
between them and lost their lives miserably. In every road 
many lay, men and animals, women, children, and youths. 
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shamefully crushed ; no one cared or stretched out a hand. 
Such was this disgraceful exit ; they left houses full of goods 
and all necessaries, the doors open, lamps lighted, and beds 
ready. 

The Frank troops and those who could go with them left 
the town and assembled round a tower, the pillar of the 
anchorites in front of the church of the Confessors, where the 
Turks formed a ring round them showering arrows on them 
like rain and piercing many. They were mixed up with 
the mob and began to slay like butchers so that a noise was 
heard like axes falling on trees. There was a clamour in 
the dark and Christian could not be distinguished from Turk. 
The Frank soldiers were mixed with the crowd, each in fear 
hiding himself by pushing to the centre. The Frank leaders 
cried out in anguish, “ For God’s sake, come to the outside, 
fight manfully, resist the assault of the enemy, or we are lost.” 
The horsemen dismounted and encircled the crowd. Thus 
they stayed. When morning came, Baldwin and Joscelyn 
mounted and restored discipline. Baldwin rode ahead and 
Josceljm brought up the rear while the foot were on the right 
and left of the crowd. At daylight on this sad Sunday, 
3rd November, the feast of S. George, they marched quietly 
on the road to Sumaisat. The enemv in thousands and tens 
of thousands encircled them and slew many soldiers and 
non-combatants but the soldiers fought valiantly and did 
not let the enemy fight near the crowd as many of them were 
mighty archers. They moved in weariness and danger. 
WTio can tell the sad and ominous sight of a people smitten 
with the sorrows of the men of Edessa ? They walked 
barefoot on stones, thorns, brambles, and spikes ; their 
feet were torn as with knives ; blood ran from them painfully. 
Without order they pushed and burdened one another and 
fell ; they pushed and shoved ; from fear of the arrows 
that smote them they hid one behind the other ; one was 
weary and fell, another was strong and ran towards safety ; 
another fell and stretched himself towards the east. The 
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pursuers slaughtered them like sheep. Children and bahes 
ran with bare feet among the thorns, torn by sharp spikes, 
tongues hanging out for thirst, mouths bitter as aloes, teeth 
black as soot, strayed, crushed in the throng, trampled under 
the hoofs of horses, trodden on and perishing. Above all 
this, their way was not a beaten road but lay through thickets 
and a great forest in the plain. The enemy set fire to this and 
it blazed before and around them ; they could not turn aside 
but struggled through the fire with scorched feet. They 
were in this torment till the ninth hour of that day. The 
enemy also had laboured all that night and day, fighting 
and marching, and prepared to return. They feared lest 
the Franks might leave the non-combatants in some fort 
and attack them. Others wished to share in the spoil of 
the town, for many of the foot had stayed there and the 
garrisons of the forts had begun to sack the town. So the 
enemy went back and only a few Turkmen were left. 

The Franks made a fatal mistake ; they resolved to attack 
the Turks who were still hanging round them. Accordingly 
count Joscelyn and his men who were in the rear attacked 
the enemy near them on the left, that is the west ; Baldwin 
of Kaisun, when he saw the count attack and the trumpets 
sound, attacked on the right. The Frank horse charged 
in confusion without order. The Turks gave way on either 
hand till the leaders had charged past impetuously then 
attacked from the rear and broke them. The Franks thought 
no more of cohesion and order but all sought safety in dis- 
graceful flight, casting away spears, shields, coats of mail, 
and all their armour, even the swords drawn in their hands 
for the fear that gripped them. The foot reached a ruined 
fort near by on the left on the Eagle’s hill and about two 
thousand found safety there. They were the lusty youth 
of Edessa. The women, children, and infants were given 
over to plunder and slavery. Joscelyn was wounded in 
the side by an arrow but escaped to Sumaisat in trembling 
and consternation. Baldwin, who was a beautiful youth. 
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fair to see, head and shoulders above all in his time, famous 

in war, fell in this disaster from arrow thrusts and sword 

* 

strokes. At the time they did not know who he was. Many 
priests, deacons, and monks who escaped the first capture 
perished at this time. The Turks seized the whole town, 
and the goods and valuables of Joscehm, Baldwin, and all 
the townsfolk. 

The Turks and various tribes became masters of this 
famous town which had not been sacked since its foundation 
in the days of Seleucus, one thousand four himdred and 
sixty years. At the first capture it had been sacked for two 
days only and had been hurriedly saved from plunder and 
destruction at the command of Zangi. All had gone back 
to their homes and heritages. In this, complete ruin ; not for 
two days only but for a whole year they went about the town 
digging, searching secret places, foundations, and roofs. 
They found many treasures hidden in the times of the fathers 
and elders and many of which the inhabitants knew nothing. 

Those who escaped destiuction and took refuge in the fort 
scattered in fives and tens at nightfall ; some were taken 
and some reached Sumaisat for Frank territory was then 
near. The Armenian bishop was taken and sold in Aleppo, 
Basilius the Syrian escaped to Sumaisat. Of the priests 
in the towm few escaped, some were killed and some captured. 
The chief priest — chief of disorder, rather, and disturber 
of the church — ‘abdun was caught that hapless night outside 
the town gate. He fell in the moat and, thinking that 
Christians w’ould pull him out, cried, “ "Who will earn a hundred 
dinars by pulling me out ? A Turk went dowm, killed him, 
took his purse of gold and the wealth he had on him ; dogs 
ate his carcase and his soul went to eternal punishment. 
If God does not respect his person, hell is his miserable lot 
for ever. Those who escaped captivity and ruin wandered 
about seeking their enslaved kindred. Then the Christians 
to the east of the Euphrates, especially those of Mardin, 
Shabaktan, and Sababark were kind and humane ; may the 
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Lord show them mercy ! Among them the merit of John 
bishop of Mardin, a native of Edessa, is beyond words. May 
his name be written in Jerusalem above ! To the west of 
the Euphrates there was no mercy in the Christians but only 
wickedness, hardness, thickness of head, and an evil mind, 
especially in the priests, monks, and bishops. 

In 1458 (rightly a.d. 1148) after the second capture of 
Edessa, the king of the Germans and the king of the Franks 
with three hundred and ninety-five thousand men came by 
sea to the capital of the Greeks. The emperor caused them 
to go by a bad road and sent with them guides to lead them 
to a desert where neither water nor any needful thing was 
to be found. When they had gone ten days march from 
Constantinople and their food was exhausted, they found 
no houses nor villages where they could buy, not even water, 
they wandered in a dry desert and knew not where to go. 
Their guides had deserted them in the night and warned the 
Turks of Cappadocia against them. The prince Mas'iid came 
with his army, found them in the desert exhausted with 
hunger and thirst, attacked and routed them.^ Many died 
of hunger. The two kings with a few troops escaped to the 
sea, reached Attalia, and went by ship to Antioch having 
lost all. The Turks grew rich for they had taken gold and 
silver as pebbles with no end. Later in the year another 
prince Alphonso (Anfush) with his wife and family came by 
sea to Acre. A thousand horsemen followed him. He was 
near of kin to the count of Tripoli who, fearing that he would 
claim a share in his land, sent one of his household with deadly 
poison. He gave it to him and he died. 

Baldwin was then king in Jerusalem. The king of the 
Germans and the other of the Franks met him in Jerusalem 
and agreed to besiege Damascus.^ When they had invested 
the city they, and especially the Germans, made a resolute 
assault on it. In their distress the inhabitants wanted to 
surrender but the wicked jealousy of the Franks, who cannot 

1 A.D. 1148 . 
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bear another’s success, was their undoing. The king of 
Jerusalem reasoned with himself that if the foreigners took 
Damascus they would grow strong and take his lands from 
him, so he sent secretly to the garrison asking what they 
would give him if he caused the foreign kings to go away, 
as he was the neighbour of Damascus and wished it well. 
This caused the garrison great joy so they promised the king 
of Jerusalem one hundred thousand dinars of gold. He 
advised the kings to shift the camp so they moved from 
a convenient site to one entirely unsuitable. When the kings 
saw that the king of Jerusalem was faithless, they were 
angry, left Damascus, and went to Acre. The king of 
Jerusalem got his hundred thousand dinars but shortly found 
that they were all brass. The kings sailed away to their 
own land. 

Then Dawla son of Ghazi son of Danishmand, lord of 
Malatia, when he heard of the disaster to Joscelyn and Edessa 
and was certain that Baldwin of Kaisiin was dead, he who 
had ruled over the land of Zabar and the hill country to the 
border of Malatia, gathered and attacked the monasteries 
of Zubar which were Armenian. They were the great convent 
of Zubar, Tagankar, Shamanug, and Shibakar. He took 
them all with the villages and monasteries round them in 
three days. They were strong, rich, full of goods, with rich 
crops and no enemy had ever captured them since early 
times. He enslaved the inhabitants, seven thousand four 
hundred in number, and plundered them, so that the robbers 
were amazed at their wealth. They had never helped the 
poor and needy. After sacking them and enslaving the 
inhabitants he set fire to the buildings, destroying wine, 
raisins, figs, nuts, fodder, and meal — an incalculable quantity 
— and many books of all sorts. 

At that time the Turks took the fort named Tell Adana or 
Agangatal above Sumaisat, killed the men, enslaved a great 
number of women and children, and destroyed the fort by 
fire ; and also another called Shirag in the land of Tell Bashir, 
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killing the men and enslaving the women and children. 
The sons of the Ortuqid Baud took Tell Arsenins on the 
river ^ of that name, a tributary of the Euphrates. After 
the father’s death the sons quarrelled ; those who were 
strong captured this place by assault, enslaved five thousand 
Syrian Christians, plundered everjdhing and departed. 

Joscelyn sacked the monastery of S. Barstima.^ 

In 1461 (rightly, end of 1148) Ntir ud din gathered his 
forces and besieged Yagra ® in the land of Antioch whose 
lord was then at Jabala on the sea. WTien he heard the news, 
he took his army, smote the Turks suddenly, and defeated 
them. Nur ud din fled with two hundred horse to Aleppo 
and about ten thousand were slain. The Franks took the 
Turkish camp and Niir ud din’s tents, gold and silver, male 
and female slaves, drums and trumpets, singing girls and 
musicians. The Franks took all and went to Antioch with 
great joy, the townsmen coming out to meet them ; there 
was great rejoicing among all the Christians. With the 
Franks was an Arab lord, ‘ali son of Wafa, who had a grudge 
against Niir ud din and served in Antioch. 

Three months after this defeat Nur ud din gathered his 
army and besieged Anab.^ On learning of this Pitabin of 
Antioch took his army and came to fight him. When 
Nur ud din heard of the coming of the Franks he left the castle 
and went up into the hills. The Franks camped in the plain 
about Tell Anab. Scouts reported that the Franks were 
few, so Nur ud din marshalled his army, sounded trumpets, 
and descended on the Franks ; God was angry with them so 
they broke and fled. Godfrey of Mar'ash, ‘ali son of Wafa, 
and many others were killed. Nur ud din took slaves and 
wasted the duke’s land ; he also captured Harim, ‘am, Artah, 

^ Murad-Su (Eastern Euphrates). 

- Details omitted in translation. 

^ In the marshlands east of the junction of the Qara-Su with the lake 
of Antioch. The Arabic authors, except Ibn al-Qalanisi, make this battle 
a victory for Niir ud din. 

* A.D. 1149. 
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and all the villages round Harim. The lord of Antioch was 
also slain ; it was a dire defeat. The Turks took slaves, 
prisoners, horses, and goods without end. Joscel}Ti of 
Edessa was in ‘ezaz when he learnt of the death of the lord 
of Antioch, so he took a few men from there and went to 
Antioch to rule there. When he came to Cyrrhus and 
prepared to cross to Shaikh, Turkmen sprang on him from 
the trees and seized him. He promised to give them all they 
asked if they would take him to ‘ezaz. They took him to 
a village named Dair ul Shaikh. ^ They did not know him 
but the Christians knew him and wanted to buy him from 
the Turks. The price was fixed at sixty dinars when, by 
the will of God who acts as seems good to him, a Jew dyer 
passed by the village and recognized him. He told the 
Turkmen that it was Joscel}^ so they took him to Aleppo. 
Nur ud din ordered him to be blinded and thrown into prison 
in chains. He stayed nine years in prison and died there. 

In 1463 (rightly 1153) Baldwin of Jerusalem made his 
preparations and besieged Ascalon. One of the prominent 
Franks named Eaymon ^ did great things in this siege and 
asked the king to give him to wife the widow of the lord of 
Antioch who had been killed. He gave him authority to go, 
take the lady of Antioch, and become its ruler. He came 
back while Baldwin was still besieging Ascalon. They pressed 
the siege, built a strong tower of wood which, when brought 
near to the town, was higher than the wall. On the tower 
they put soldiers and an engine which threw stones and 
arrows right into the town. All who came into the streets 
or out of their houses were killed so the townsmen were in 
great distress from famine and fighting. The siege was 
long. When they saw that there was no saviour, for the 
Egyptians were fighting among themselves as we shall tell, 
and no other place could help, they asked that their lives 

^ The test has Shaikh ud-Dair 

* Should be Raynald, i.e. Reginald of Chatillon, married in 1153 
Constance, daughter of Bohemund II and widow of Raymond of Poitou. 
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miglit be spared ; their nobles went to the king who with 
the patriarch gave them a promise on oath, and surrendered 
the town. Those who wished to stay there under Frank 
rule, stayed ; those who wished to go to Egypt, took their 
families and goods and departed in peace. 

In that year was a bad earthquake which ruined Shaizar ^ ; 
the lord with his sons and household and forty thousand 
men perished. Half the rock on which the citadel was built 
fell. Many were killed in Hamath, Salamiya, and most 
of the villages round about. Also Nur ud din took Harran 
from his brother the Mirmiran and Beth Hesne ^ after a siege.* 
The Turks enslaved the monastery of Barid and killed four 
monks. Nur ud din also took ‘ain Tab by assault, destroying 
it utterly ; he showed mercy to none and took the prisoners 
and plunder to Aleppo. 

In 1470 (rightly 1157) a famous man of the family of the 
king of the Franks called the count of Flanders (Gundafland) 
with many soldiers came to Jerusalem and gathered the 
Franks of the coast, the king of Jerusalem, the count of 
Tripoli, and Thoros the Armenian, lord of Cilicia, a great 
host. They laid siege to Shaizar, enslaved the whole land, 
and took the castle.'* They sacked it entirely, killed many, 
and took some five thousand women and children as slaves, 
also gold and silver without end. Then they marched to 
Harim which capitulated as the Muslims in it had gone to 
Aleppo. ^ At the end of the year Manuel emperor of the Greeks 
came to Antioch and camped on the river ‘ufrin as if he 
meant to besiege Aleppo so Nur ud din gathered all the Muslim 
troops from Assyria, Mesopotamia, Amid, Mardin, and 
Mayyafariqin to make war on the emperor, for the Muslims 
were much afraid. Then the emperor heard that Andronicus 
one of his nobles had rebelled in the capital so he made peace 
with Niir ud din, obtaining the release of the prisoners in 
Aleppo including the son of that Alphonso who was poisoned 

1 A.D. 1157. 2 Behesna. 3 1159 

' A.D. 1157. 3 ^ u. 1158. 
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by the count of Tripoli. The emperor went back to his 
capital having done nothing.^ In that year was a bad earth- 
quake which ruined Jabala on the coast, killing two thousand 
men. In that year ^ Raynald (Eaimun) of Antioch and 
Joscelyn son of Joscehui who was captured at Haram ravaged 
the land of Aleppo ; when they had enslaved and plundered 
at will, they returned unmolested. Rajuald went to Antioch. 
Joscehm sat in a village eating and drinking when a Turk army 
overtook him, seized him, and took him to Aleppo. They 
put him in chains with his father. Later in that year Eaynald 
ravaged the land of Aleppo but on his way back a Turk army 
overtook him at the Black river, defeated his troops, took 
him prisoner, and put him in chains. In that year a son ® 
of the first Pitabin became ruler of Antioch ; he drove out 
his mother who went to Latakia. 

In 1475 (1164) Nur ud dm collected his troops bringing his 
brother Qutb ud din lord of Assyria and Mosul, Zain ud din 
lord of Arbil, the lord of Sinjar, Fakhr ud din lord of Hisn 
Kaifa and the land of Hanzft, Husam ud din lord of Mardin, 
Shihab ud din lord of Zeugma and al Bira, his cousin Majd 
ud din, Saif ud din lord of Mabbuj and Edessa ; when they 
were assembled they besieged Harim. They were seventy 
thousand horse and forty thousand foot. They set up engines 
and made a fierce assault on the castle which was commanded 
by Arnagd,'* a mighty warrior. He resisted the Turks 
valiantly. The Pranks gathered six hundred horse and 
five thousand foot under the count of Tripoli, the lord of 
Antioch, and Thoros the Armenian, and marched from 
Antioch on Harim. When the Turks heard of the Frank 
advance they moved from the castle to ‘am, a village near by. 
The Franks arrived and camped where the Turks had been 
camped. Thoros of Cilicia ad\-ised them that they had 

1 A.D. 1159. 2 A.D. 1160. 

^ Bohemund III, son of Raymond of Poitou. 

* Perhaps Raynald, from the Armenian form Renaghd. (Michel le 
Syrien, iii, 288.) 
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done enougli in raising the siege, so they should evacuate the 
weaklings from the castle, put in their place strong and brave 
soldiers, return to Antioch, and wait till the king of Jerusalem 
came back from Egypt. The count of Tripoli would not 
listen to this counsel, but insisted on fighting and defeating 
the Turks, for they were only dogs. They marched from 
Harim to ‘am. When they drew near, and the Turks on the 
hill saw they were only few, they blew the trumpets, descended 
on them, surrounded them like a ring, and smote them 
mightily. The count and Thoros fled, the duke of the Greeks 
was captured, all the infantry were killed, the lord of Antioch 
with many Frank horsemen was captured, and many perished 
with horses and stores without end in August of that year. 
After defeating the Franks the Turks besieged Harim which 
capitulated ; they invaded the duke’s land and took slaves, 
they went to the famous Greek convent of S. Sim‘an and 
sacked it. They took gold, silver, valuables, books, patens, 
chalices, crosses, censers, images of gold and silver, and many 
precious vestments. They plundered the monks and took 
them all prisoners to Aleppo. More than ten thousand 
Franks were killed in the defeat at Harim and even more 
Turks. The Turks then marched to Banyas which capitulated 
as its lord, the king of Jerusalem, was in Egypt. 

The Chronicle of Bar Hebr-eus 

Bar Hebrseus did not use the Anonymous. He tells of the 
bribe given to the king of Jerusalem by Damascus and adds, 
“ I have not found this story in five separate Arab books 
but only in Michael.” Even where he agrees with the 
Anonymous he has fresh details. Three examples are enough. 

At the siege of Edessa the garrison countermined and 
killed a few of the enemy. The besiegers knew that the 
garrison had built a new wall behind the mined section so 
they underrmned two towers. Zangi asked the garrison 
to send two men to inspect these mines, offering hostages 
for their safety (cf. p. 283). 
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The caliph sent to Ghazi b. Danishmand, lord of Malatia, 
a collar of gold for his neck, a sign of lordship, a sceptre of 
gold, four black flags, and drums to be beaten before him 
(cf. p. 99). 

On the death of ‘izz ud din Mas‘ud, his younger brother 
succeeded imder the tutelage of Jawali, a Turkish chief and 
a slave of Bursuq. Jawali sent the kadi of Mosul, AbuT 
Hasan ‘alf b. al-Shahrazuri and Salah al Yaghisiyani to the 
sultan in Baghdad to have the appointment of Bursuq’s 
son ratified. They, however, told the sultan that Mosul 
needed a soldier to oppose the Franks, who threatened all 
Islam, and suggested Zangi (cf. p. 101). 

106 . 
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A Further Arabic-Latin Writing on Music 

By henry GEORGE FARMER 

B esides De sdentUs, there is another treatise attributed 
to Al-Farahi kno’svn in Latin which contains references 
to music. This is De ortii scientiarum. At the same time it 
must be pointed out that, unhke De scientiis, we do not 
possess irrefutable proof of authorship, as we shall see. In its 
Latin dress, however, it appears to have been widely dis- 
seminated throughout the great culture centres of Medieval 
Europe, and for that reason it attracts more than passing 
interest. 


§ I 

De ortu sciextiaeum 

The tractate De ortu scientiarum (Concerning the Kise 
of the Sciences), as we have seen, has been attributed to 
Al-Farabi. Unhke De scientiis, however, we do not possess 
the Arabic original. For this, and other reasons, doubts 
have been expressed anent its authorship. Indeed, as 
Leclerc and Baeumker have pointed out, there is not, among 
the titles of Al-Farabi's books, a designation that can be said 
to agree precisely with that of the above-mentioned Latin 
treatise.^ Whilst this statement is substantially correct, 
we need not consider the argument of much weight, because 
quite half the titles of Latin translations from the Arabic 
do not comport with the originals. 

That Al-FarabI wrote De ortu scientiarum is by no means 
generally accepted, although I have attributed the work to 


* Leclerc, Hist, de la medecine, ii, 420. Baeumker, Alfarabi Uber den 
Vrsprung der Wissenschaften, 7. There is, hoivever, a work by al-Farabi 
catalogued by Ibn al-QiftI (d. 1248) entitled the Mardiib al-‘ulum (Grades 
of the Sciences), a name suspiciously akin to De ortu scientiarum. 
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liim elsewhere without question.^^ Hoefer,^ Steinschneider,^ 
Brockelmann,^ Baeumker,® Lynn Thorndike,® and Sarton^ 
aU consider that he was the author. On the other hand, 
Jourdain,® Haureau,® and Correns^® credit Gundissahnus 
(twelfth century) with the authorship. In addition, there 
are claims for Ibn Sina (d. 1037), Thabit ibn Qurra (d. 903), 
and Aristotle. 

The earhest knowledge that we have of De ortu scientiarum 
dates from the time of Gundissalinus, one of the translators 
in the service of Kaymund, Archbishop (1125-1151) of Toledo, 
who incorporated most of De ortu scientiarum in his De 
divisione ‘philoso-phice, but without mentioning either the work 
or the author. This circumstance does not, however, militate 
against the claim for Al-FarabI as the author, since Gundissa- 
linus is rather unmindful of acknowledging his borrowings, 
almost verbally, from Latin translations of Al-Kindl, Al- 
Nairizi, Ibn Sina, Al-Ghazali and Ishaq al-Isra’ill, to name 
Arabic authors only.^^ 

The claim of Jourdain, Haureau, and Correns for 
Gundissalinus as the author is based primarily on a state- 


I Farmer, Arabian. Influence on Musical Theory, 14, 16 ; History of 
Arabian Music, 177 ; Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence, 
30, 160, 219 ; Legacy of Islam, 369. 

" Hoefer, Histoire de la chimie (1842), i, 326. 

^ Steinschneider, Al-Fardbl . . . (1869), 89, 255 ; Die europdischen 
Ubersetzungen aus dem arabischen. No. 68, g. 

* Brockelmann, Gtsch. d. arab. Lilt. (1898-1902), i, 212. 

® Baeumker, Alfarabi Tiber den Ursprung der W issenschaften (Beit. z. 
Gesch. d. Philos, des M.-A.S., xix, 1916). 

' Thorndike, A Hist, of Magic and Experimental Science (1923), ii, 80. 

’’ Sarton, Intro, to the History of Science (1927-1931), ii, i, 171. His 
reference to Baeumker in ii, i, 340, is erroneous. 

® Jourdain, Eecherches critiques sur Vage et Vorigine des traductions latines 
d’Aristote (1819), 116-17. 

’ Haureau, Hist, de la phil. scolastique (1880), ii, i, 56. 

Correns, Die dem Boethius fdlschlich zugeschriebene Abhandlungen des 
Dominicus Gundisalvi de unitate (Beit. z. Gesch. d. Philos, des M.-A.s., 
i, 1891), 34. 

II See ante JRAS. 1932, 576-7. 

11 Al-Farabi is mentioned twice by name, but not the work quoted from. 
It is, however, De scientiis. 
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ment of Antonio/ quoting the canonist Johannes Wallensis 
{fl. 1215), who refers to a “ Gundisalvus ^ (= Gundissalinus) 
in hbro De ortu sdentiamm Whether this is the work 
under discussion or not we have no evidence. That De ortu 
scientiarum occurs with other writings of Gundissalinus in 
some manuscripts may account for the treatise being ascribed 
to the latter. 

That Ibn Sina’s name has been attached to De ortu 
scientiarum, as we find in one of the Paris manuscripts 
(No. 6443), may be due to the fact that the “ Prince of 
Learning ” had compiled a s imil ar work, FT aqsdm al-‘ulum.* 
Thabit ibn Qurra’s claim can be considered in view of the 
similarity of titles, one of his books being known as FT mardtib 
qiraat al-‘ulum. There is a tract in Hebrew, translated 
from the Arabic, entitled mJN*/ 

which agrees very considerably with the title of some of 
the manuscripts of De ortu scientiarum, which runs : Epistola 
de assignanda causa ex qua ortce sunt sciencice philosophicB et 
ordo earum in disciplina.^ As for Aristotle, a work attributed 
to him, a Liber de assigiuDida ratione unde ortce sint scientice, 
is mentioned by Daniel of Morlay (twelfth century) in De 
philosopMa," as first mooted by Valentine Rose in 1874.® 
The title is certainly not unhke the one previously mentioned. 
Further, we find De ortu scientiarum amongst Aristotehan 
or Pseudo-Aristotehan writings in two manuscripts at least.® 


^ N. Antonio, Bibliotheca Uispana Veius (1788), ii, 108. 

^ Not Gondisalvus as Jourdain writes. 

® Joannes Wallensis, Florilegium de vita et dictis iUustrium philosophorum, 
ed. Luke Wadding (1665), pars, i, cap. i. See Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. 16613. 

* On fol. 186 we read “ Auicenna ”, but the Explicit on fol. 186 v. reads 
“ Abinsenus ”. 

^ Steinschneider, Al-Fdrabi, 85. 

® Oxford, Bodl. Lib., 3623 ; Paris, Bibl. Nat., 14700. Haureau (op. cit., 
ii, i, 56) has Copula instead of Epistola. 

’ British Museum MS., Arundel, 377, fol. 96. 

® Hermes, viii, 331. Cf. Baeumker, Der Flatonismus im Mittelalter 
(1916), 33. 

® Vienna, Bibl. Dom., 121, and Paris, Bibl. Nat., 6298. 
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As for the Al-Farabl authorship, we have the testimony of 
Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1261) that the work is by this 
great Arabic philosopher and writer! On the other hand, 
Boger Bacon (c. 1214-80) merely mentions the title of the 
work without speaking of its author! Yet two manuscripts 
at least of De ortu scientiarum of the fourteenth century 
definitely ascribe it to Al-FarabT! It would appear, there- 
fore, that the weight of external testimony is on the side of 
Al-Farabi. Yet when we come to examine the contents 
of this tractate closely, the more unlikely it seems that he 
could have been the author. 

De ortu scientiarum is a much smaller work than De scientiis, 
although there is very little difference between them in the 
space devoted to the mathematical sciences. These, in 
the latter, comprise four divisions — arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music, but in the former seven divisions — 
arithmetic, geometry, optics, astrology, music, statics, and 
mechanics. The attitude of mind prompting these respective 
divisions differs so much that they could scarcely have been 
penned by the same author. Further, it would not be too 
much to say that De ortu scientiarum is unworthy of Al-Farabi. 

If De ortu scientiarum is not to be credited to Al-Fiirabl, 
to whom then are we to ascribe the authorship 1 That 
the work is a translation from the Arabic will scarcely be 
disputed. Such landmarks as epistola (=a'L>-.j), dictio de 

( = (3 and si deus voluerit (=4ll sL .1 j|) are 

unmistakable.^ In naming the four mathematical sciences 
domatrices, the translator was evidently prompted by the 
Arabic CjLL-il j. Indeed, Gundissalinus says : “ et ob 
hoc etiam scientise disciplinales, i.e. domatrices apud Arabes 


^ Speculum doctrinale, i, xvii, xix. “Alpharabius in libro De ortu 
scientiarum.^^ 

- Opus tertium, cap. lix, 

3 Paris, Bibl. Xat., 6298 ; Munich, Staatsbibl., 317. 

^ Baeumker, Aljarahi, Uber den Ursprung der W issenschaften, 17—24. 
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dicuntiir.” ^ Likewise, Michael the Scot (d. c. 1235), who 
says ; “Ob hoc etiam apiid Arabes nominatur scientia 
dmnatrix.” 

Could Thabit ibn Qurra (d. 903) of Harran have been 
the author ? The material used certainly suggests Thabit 
rather than Al-Farabi, and the title of his work cited by 
Ibn al-QiftI, FT mardtib qira’at al-‘ulum, is even more 
suggestive. On the other hand, it may well have been an 
Aristotehan pseudograph, of which there were quite a number 
current in Arabic. The inclusion of gestus together with 
metriim and melos, in the three bases of the art, suggests a 
Greek origin.^ In that case the treatise mentioned by Daniel 
of Morlay, De assignanda ratione unde ortce sint scientice, 
bearing the name of Aristotle, may be identified with De ortu 
scientiarum. Further, it may have been the cause of the 
name of Ari.stotle being attached to tlie treatise on music 
ascribed to Pseudo-Aristotle. 


§ n 

The Latin Version 

Not one of the manuscripts of De ortu scientiarum carries 
the name of the translator. Steinschneider attributes it to 
John of Seville (= John of Spain).® The latter, as well as 
Gerard of Cremona, was responsible for a number of the 
Latin translations of the Arabic ivorks of ^abit ibn Qurra 
and Aristotle (and Pseudo-Aristotle).* Yet Gundissalinus 
may have had a hand in its translation.® 

^ Baur, Doininicus Gundissalinus, 34-5. Seybold, Glossarium Latino- 
Arabicum (eleventh century), has domat — Schiaparelli, 

Vocabulista in Arabico (thirteenth century), has domare, exercitare == 

j, 

“ See Pla+o's Protagoras. 

^ Steinschneider, Die europ. Ubers. aus dem Arab., as cited, cxlix, 44 ; 
cli, 95. 

^ Ibid., cli, 90 ; 104^5. 

® Baur, Dominicus Gundissalinits, 160. 
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The author of De ortu scientiarum deals with his scheme 
under the following heads : — ■ 

1. The Sciences 

i. Arithmetic {ars numeri). 

ii. Geometry (ars mensurandi). 

iii. Astronomy (scientia de stellis). 

iv. Music (ars muskse). 

V. Physics (ars naturalis). 

(a) Prognostics (scien. de judiciis). 

(b) Medicine (scien. de medicina). 

(c) Black art (scien. de nigromantia). 

(d) Images (scien. de imaginibus).^ 

(e) Agriculture (scien. de agricultura). 

(f) Navigation (scien. de navigando). 

(g) Chemistry (scien. de alkirnia). 

(h) Optics (scien. de specnlis). 

vi. Divinity (scien. dicina). 

2. Linguistics 

i. Language (scien. de lingua). 

ii. Grammar (scien. grammaticse). 

iii. Logic (scien. logical). 

iv. Poetics (scien. poeticae). 

3. Philosophy 

4. The World 

§ HI 

The Latin Text 

In 1916 Dr. Clemens Baeumker, collating five MSS., 
pubhshed the complete text of De ortu scientiarum.^ The 
present text is based on two manuscripts untouched by 
Baeumker. These are B and P®. The MSS. used by 
Baeumker and myself are as follows : — 

P'^ = Ejnstola de assignanda causa ex qua orte sunt sciencie 
pJiilosophie et ordo earum in disdplina. (Bibl. Nat., 

1 This can scarcely be painting or sculpture {Bildern) as Baeumker 
supposes. It more likely refers to magic glasses {miroirs merveilleux) 
such as we read of in the list of Greek sciences mentioned in the tenth 
century (?) Abrege des merveilles (Mukhtasar al-^aja’ib), ed. Carra 
de Vaux, p. 117. 

2 Baeumker, Alfarabi, Uber den Ursprnng der Wissensekaften. {Beit, z, 
Gesch. d. Phil, des M.-A.Sy xix.) 
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Paris, 14700, fols. 328 v. - 330 v. Fourteentli 
century.) 

P^ = Liher Auicenne de ortii scientiarumd (Bibl. Xat., 
Paris, 6443, fols. 185 V.-186 v. Pourteenth century.) 
P® = Liber Alfarabii de ortu scientiarum. (Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, 6298, fols. 160-1. (Fourteenth century.) 

V = De ortu scientiarum. (Bibl. des Dominikanerklosters, 
Vienna, 121, fob 45. Thirteenth-fourteenth century.) 
i\P = Incipit libellus de or[tu scientiarum].^ (Staatsbibh, 
Munich, 527, fols. 13-14 v. Thirteenth century.) 

= Incipit tractatus alphorabii de ortu scientiarum. (Staats- 
bibl., Munich, 317, fols. 292v.-294. Fourteenth 
century.) 

H = De assignanda causa ex qua scite sunt sciencie pJiilosopJiie 
et ordo earum ...(?) disciplina.^ (Bodleian Library, 
O.xford, 3623 [MS., e Museo, 12-5], fols. 186 v.- 
187 v.^ Fourteenth century.) 

In addition to B and P^ I have used two uncollated manu- 
scripts of De divisione philosophice of Gundissahnus which 
contains, as already stated, a considerable portion of De ortu 
scientiarum. To these two manuscripts I have given the 
signatures F and G. The latter has several folios with the 
upper portion torn off," and this hiatus has been marked in 
my text with a line thus : — — — — — ■ — 

F = Compendium scientiarum [De divisione philosophice]. 

(Brit. Museum, Sloane, 2461, fols. 26-27v. 
Thirteenth century.) 

G = [De divisione philosophice.] (British Museum, Sloane, 


1 This is in a later hand. " Explicit Abinsenus de ortu scientiarum.” 
^ This is in a later hand. 

® Baur, Dom. Gundissalinus (p. 159), says that this is in a later hand. 
This is true enough of the title at the foot of fol. 186 v., but the original 
title may be found in a rather faint hand at the head of the same folio. 

* Steinsclmeider, following the old Catalogi librorum manuscriptonim 
Angliw et Hibernice (Oxford, 169T), gives the commencing folio as 173, 
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The author of De ortu sdewtiarum deals with his scheme 
under the following heads : — 

1. The Sciences 

i. Arithmetic {ars numeri). 

ii. Geometry (ars mensurandi). 

iii. Astronomy (scientia de stellis). 

iv. Music (ars musicss). 

V. Physics (ars naturalis). 

(a) Prognostics (scien. de judiciis). 

(h) Medicine (scien. de medicina). 

(c) Black art (scien. de nigromanlia). 

(d) Images (scien. de imaginibus).^ 

(e) Agriculture (scien. de agricuUura). 

(f) Navigation (scien. de nnvigando). 

(g) Chemistry (scien. de alkimia). 

(h) Optics (scien. de speculis). 

vi. Divinity (scien. divina). 

2. Linguistics 

i. Language (scien. de lingua). 

ii. Grammar (scien. gramniaticse). 

iii. Logic (scien. logics). 

iv. Poetics (scien. poetics). 

3. Philosophy 

4. The World 

§ ni 

The Latin Text 

In 1916 Dr. Clemens Baeumker, collating five MSS., 
pubhshed the complete text of De ortu scientiarum.^ The 
present text is based on two manuscripts untouched by 
Baeumker. These are B and P®. The MSS. used by 
Baeumker and myself are as follows : — 

P^ = Epistola de assignanda causa ex qua orte sunt sciencie 
pMlosophie et ordo earum in disdplina. (Bibl. Nat., 

1 This can scarcely be painting or sculpture (Bildern) as Baeumker 
supposes. It more likely refers to magic glasses (miroirs merveilleux) 
such as we read of in the list of Greek sciences mentioned in the tenth 
century (?) Ahrege des merreilles (MulMamr al-‘ajd’tb), ed. Carra 
de Vaux, p. 117. 

2 Baeumker, Alfarabi, Uber den Ursprung der Wissenschaften. (Beit. z. 
Gesch. d. Phil, des AI.-A.s, xix.) 
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Paris, 14700, fols. 328 v. - 330 v. Fourteenth 
century.) 

= Liber Aiiicenne de ortu scientiarum.^ (Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, 6443, fols. 185 V.-186 v. Fourteenth century.) 
P^ = Liber Alfarabii de ortu scientiarum. (Bibl. Nat., 
Paris, 6298, fols. 160-1. (Fourteenth century.) 

V = De ortu scientiarum. (Bibl. des Dominikanerklosters, 
Vienna, 121, fob 45. Thirteenth-fourteenth century.) 

= Incipit libellus de or[tu scientiarum].^ (Staatsbibl., 
Munich, 527, fols. 13-14 v. Thirteenth century.) 

= Incipit tractatusalpiiorabiide ortu scientiarum. (Staats- 
hibl., Munich, 317, fols. 292v.-294. Fourteenth 
century.) 

B = De assignanda causa ex qua scite sunt sciencie pJiilosophie 
et ordo earmn ...(?) disciplina.^ (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, 3623 [MS., e Museo, 125], fols. 186 v.- 
187 v.^ Fourteenth century.) 

In addition to B and P^ I have used two uncollated manu- 
scripts of De divisione philosophiee of Gundissalinus which 
contains, as already stated, a considerable portion of De ortu 
scientiarum. To these two manuscripts I have given the 
signatures F and G. The latter has several folios with the 
upper portion torn off,' and this hiatus has been marked in 
my text with a hne thus ; — — — — — — 

F = Compendium scientiarum [De divisione philosophiee]. 

(Brit. Museum, Sloane, 2461, fols. 26-27v. 
Thirteenth century.) 

G = [De divisione pkilosophia.] (British Museum, Sloane, 


^ This is in a later hand. ‘‘Explicit Abinsenus de ortu scientiarum.’^ 
^ This is in a later hand. 

® Baur, Dorn. Gufidissalinus (p. 159), says that this is in a later hand. 
This is true enough of the title at the foot of fol. 186v., but the original 
title may be found in a rather faint hand at the head of the same folio. 

^ Steinschneider, following the old Catalogi Ubroruin manuscriptonim 
Angliw el Hihernim {Oxford, 1697), gives the commencing folio as 173, 
which is wrong. 
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2946, fols. 214-214V. Tbirteentli century.) 
Wrongly attributed to Isaac [Israeli]. 

Here is the section of the Latin text that deals with 
music : — 

(iv) Dictio de cognoscexd.v causa UXDE OBT.V est aR-s jiusice 

B. Dico quod postquara substancia Biota fuit. accidit 

P^. Dico autem i quod postquam substancia mota fuit, accidit 

F. Partes uero alias habet theorka, alias practica 


B. ei sonus, qui divisus fuit in tres species presentes, scilicet 

P®. ei sonus, qui divisus fuit in tres species scilicet 

F. Partes practice sunt tres scilicet 


B acutum, et grauem et 

P® acutum, grauem et 

F. sciencia de acuto sono et sciencia de graui et 

O. _ ______________ 


B medium inter iUos. Unde opus fuit arte per quam 

medium inter illos. Unde opus fuit arte per quam 


F. sciencia de medio 

G. ^ — 


B. proueniremus ad scienciain sonorum acutorum. Scilicet 

P^. ueniremus ad acutoruni, Scilicet 

F.G 


B. eorum qui sunt in ultimo acuitatis, et ... scienciain 
P^. eorum qui sunt in ultimo acuitatis, et ad ® sciendam 
F.G 


B. sonorum grauium, eorum scilicet qui suut in ultimo 
P’. sonorum grauium, scilicet eorum qui Suid in ultimo 
F.G 


1 “ etiam ” in Baeumker. 
■ Xot in Baeumker. 
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B. grauitatis, et soienciam [sonorum eorum scilicet qui sunt 

P’. grauitatis, et scienciam 

F.G : 


B. in] ^ mediomm inter illos et comparacionem eorum 
P^. ... mediomm et inter illos et comparacionem illorum 
F.G 


B. 

P^ 

F.G. 


inter se, ut nihil latent nos de hiis que 

inter se, ad hoc ut nihil latent nobis de hiis que 


B. accidunt substancie. 
P^. substancie accidunt. 
F.G 


Ars igitur - ilia fuit sciencia 
Ars igitur ilia fuit sciencia 


B. de sonis. Cuius utilitas 

P®. de sonis. Cuius utilitas 

F.G Utilitas huius artis magna 

B. est ad temperandos mores animalium qui excedimt 
P®. est ad temperandum mores animalium qui exoedunt 
F.G. est ^ ad temperandos mores animalium qui excedunt 

B. equalitatem, et perficiendos (?) decores eorum 
P®. qualitatem, et perficiendos decores illorum 
F.G. equalitatem, et perficiendos decores eorum 


qui nondum sunt perfect! et conseruandum eos 

qui nondum perfecti sunt et ad conseruandum eos 

qui nondum sunt perfecti tum,^ ... ad conseruandum eos 

qui nondum sunt perfecta turn, ... ad conseruandum eos 

qui uidentur equales. et nondum (?) peruenerunt ad aHquod 

P’. qui uidentur equales, et nondum peruenerant ad aliquod 

F.G. qui uidentur equales et nondum peruenerunt ad aliquod 


B. 

PC 

F. 

o. 


^ Not in Baeiiinkur. 

- ** cr^o ” in BaeumktT. 

^ est magna " in Baiir. 
^ “ ct ” in Baur. 
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B. extremorum. Et est utilitas ^ (?) ad salutem 

P’. extremorum. Et est etiam utilitas ... ad salutem 

F. extremorum. Unde et utilis est ad salutem 

G. extremorum. — — — — — — — — 


B. corporis, eo quod quandoque corpus infirmatur languente 

P*. corporis, eo quod quandoque corpus infirmatur languente 

F. corporis eo quod quandoque corpus infirmatur languente 

G. — — — — — — — corpus infirmatur — — 


B. anima et impeditur ipsa impedita, 

P®. anima et impeditur ipsa existente impedita, 

F. anima et impeditur ipsa existente impedita, 

G. — — — — — existente impedita. 


B. unde ... curacio corporis ... fit propter curacionem 

P®. unde ... curacio corporis ... fit propter curacionem 

F. unde et curacio corporis fit per curacionem 

G. unde ex curacio corporis — . — - — — — 


B. anime et adaptacionem suarum uirium et temperacionem 

P®. anime et ad operacionem uirium suarum et temperacionem 

F. anime et per adaptacionem suarum uirium et temperanciam 

G. — — — adeptacionem suarum uirium et temperanciam 


B. sue substancie ex sonis agentibus hoc ut conuenientibus 
P“. sue substancie ex sonis agentibus hoc 

F. sue substancie ex sonis agentibus hoc 

G. — — — — — — — — conuenientibus 


B. ad hoc. Huius autem sciencie radices sunt tres, 

P’ Huius autem sciencie radices sunt tres, 

F Vel secundum alios species eius sunt tres, 

G. — — — — — — — — — — tres. 


B. metrum, melos, et gestus. Metrum autem 

P^ scilicet metrum, melos, et gestus. Metrum autem 

F.G. scilicet melos, metrum, et gestus. Metrum 


* “ utilis ” in Baeumker. 
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B. inuentum est ad proporeionandos intellectus racionales 

P®. inuentum est ad proporeionandos intellectus racionales 

F. inuentum est ad proporeionandos intellectus inciuiles ^ 

G. in — — — — — — — lectus ciuiles 


B. 

dictionibus. 

Melos autem - 

inuenta ^ 

est ad proporcionandas 

P^ 

dictionibus. 

Melos autem 

inuenta 

est ad proporcionandas 

F. 

dictionibus. 

Melos 

inuentum est ad proporcionandas 

G. 

dictionibus. 

Melos 

inuentum 

est ad — an — 


B. partes acuitatis, et grauitatis, et hee due radices 
P®. partes acuitatis, et grauitatis, et huius radices due 


F. partes acuitatis et grauitatis, et he due 

G. partes — uitatis, et grauitatis, et hee due 


B. 

P^ 

F. 

G. 


subiecte sunt 
subieote sunt 
subiecte sunt 
subieote sunt 


sensui auditus. 
sensui auditus. 
sensui auditus. 
sensui auditus. 


Gestus autem 
Gestus autem 
Gestus autem 
Gestus vero 


sensui uisus 
sensui uisus 
subiectus 
subiectus 


B. subiectus est qui institutus est ad 

P*. subiectus est qui institutus est ad 

F. est sensui uisus qui institutus est ad 

G. est sensui uisus principalibus ^ qui institutus est ad 

B. conformandum ... metro et sono motibus consimUibus 

P’. formandos se metro et sono consimilibus 

F.G. conformandum ® se metro et sono motibus consimilibus 

B. et comparacionibus competentibus. Hee igitur ars est 
P“. et comparacionibus competentibus. Hec igitur ars ... 
F.G. et comparacionibus competentibus. Hec igitur ars ... 

B. subiecta duobus precipuis sensibus qui sunt auditus 

P’. subiecta precipue duobus qui sunt auditus 

F.G. est duobus principalibus sensibus qui sunt uisus 


‘ “ rationales ” in Baur. 

- Not in Baeumker. 

® “ inventum ” in Baeumker. 
■* Not in Baur. 

^ “ confirmandum ” in Baur. 
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B. et uisus. Et in hac complentur sciencie disciplinales 

P*. et uisus. Et in hac complentur sciencie disciplinales 

F.G. et auditus 


B. que dicuntur sciencie domatrices.^ Ergo uiam ^ manifestum 

P^. que dicuntur domatrices 

F.G 


B. est unde emersit ars musice et unde fluxit et orta est.“ 

P® 

F.G 


B. Que quatuor sciencie dicuntur domatrices, eo quod 

P^ 

F.G 


B. domant speculatorem suum et subtiliorem eum reddunt, 
P®. edomant speculatorem suum et subtiliorem eum reddunt, 
F.G 


B. et ostendunt ei uiam rectam ad sciendum id quod est 
P®. et ostendunt iUi rectam uiam ad sciendum ... quod est 
F.G 


B. post illas, rectissime. 
P®. post illas, rectissime. 
F.G 


§ IV 

Translation 

“ (iv) Discoukse Concbknixg the Investigation of the Cause 
Whence the Art of Music has Arisen 

“ I hold that when substance (substancia) was given motion 
(motiis), sound resulted. It [sound] was divided into three 
special kinds — high, low, and medium. Therefore there was 
need of an art through which we might proceed to the know- 


^ “ domatrices quatuor ” in Baeumker. 
- All the other texts have “ iam ”. 

^ Cf. Baeumker. 
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ledge of higli sounds, i.e. those that are in the extreme of 
acuteness, of low sounds, i.e. those that are in the extreme 
of gravity, and sounds that are midway between these, and 
the relationship of those to each other [i.e. their ratios], so 
that nothing may be concealed from us with regard to these 
things that belong to substance. That art, therefore, was 
the science of sounds. 

“ Its utility [lies] hi tempering the character of living beings 
that digress from the mean (cequalitas) and in perfecting 
the fitness of those that have not yet been perfected, and in 
maintaining those that appear [to possess the] mean (cequales) 
and have not yet gone to any of the extremes [in digressing 
from the mean]. It is also of utihty to bodily health whenever 
the body is weakened by a languid soul and is impeded by 
the existence of its own impediment. Thus the cure of the 
body is affected by the cure of the soul through the adjustment 
of its o'wn constitution, and combining this with its own 
substance by means of effective sounds, such as concordant 
[sounds]. 

“ To this science are three roots — metre, melody, and 
gesture . Metre was de\dsed to regidate a rational comprehension 
of diction. Melody was devised to regulate the parts of acute- 
ness and gravity [in sound], and to it two roots have been 
included in the sense of hearing. Gesture has been included in 
the sense of seeing which, by coincident motions and corre- 
sponding proportions, has been arranged to agree with metre 
and sound. This art, therefore, is included in two particular 
senses — hearing and seeing. 

“ And in this the educational sciences which are called the 
dominating sciences are completed. Therefore, it is no-w 
manifest whence the art of music emerged, and whence it 
arose and flowed. And these four sciences are called the 
dominating [sciences] because they dominate their investi- 
gator, render him keener, and disclose to him the right way 
to become most accurately acquainted with that which 
comes after them.” 
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§ V 

Commentary 

We can discern at the outset how the author of this treatise 
had been influenced by the Platonic school in that substance 

) was, at first, devoid of quality 

" . . . - 

{accidens = ^ ^ ) in having motion {motus = <^j ^ ). 


(substancia = 




The three specific divisions of sound {sonus = 



are not used by any of the old Arabic theorists of music from 
AJ-Kindl (d. 874) to Ibn Zaila (d. 1048). I have not been 
able to identify the source of this. 

As for the influence of music on mind and body, we road 
of this as early as the Pseudo-Arlstotehan Kitdb al-siydsa, 
said to have been translated from the Greek, via the Syriac, 
into Arabic by Yuhanna ibn al-Batrlq (d. 815) who says ^ : — 
“ Know that mental diseases are also amenable to treat- 
ment. But their treatment is carried out by means of 
musical instruments which convey to the soul, through the 
sense of hearing, the concordant sounds which are created 
by the motions and contacts of the heavenly spheres in 
their natural motion, which affect the right perceptions.” 

With Al-Kindi and the Ikhwan al-Safa’ an elaborate 
medico-musical system was built up which was actually used 
in hospitals. 2 Medieval Europe had already been influenced 
by these Arabian theories through the writings of Constantine 
the African (d. 1087).^ 


^ See the translation by Ismail All and A. S. Fulton, M.A., in Steele’s 
edition of Roger Bacon’s Secretum secretorum. 

See Farmer, The Influence of 2Iusic ; from Arabic Sources. 

Ante infirmum dulcis sonitus fiat de musicorum generibus, sicut 
campanula, uidula, rota, & similibus ; his enim anima condelectatur, 
& ex delectatione excitatur natura.” De omnium morhorum, cap. xvi, 
De stupor mentis. See also De melancholia, lib. ii. As for Haly (= ‘AH ibn 
al-‘Abbas) and Avicenna (= Ibn Slna) see ante JRAS. 1932, p. 590. 
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The division of the science of music into three roots, viz. 
metre, melody, and gesture, certainly points to a Greek 
source. Arabic authors unanimously speak of two divisions 

only — melody ('^•^) and rhythm I)- 


§ VI 

The Influence in Europe 

From the very nature of the work the influence of De ortu 
sdentiarum on the scholars of the Middle Ages was quite 
neghgible. Unlike De scientiis, it brought little that was of 
practical value to the scholars of those days who were thirsting 
for fresh knowledge. Indeed, with the exception of 
mathematics and divinity, only the barest outline, sometimes 
a mere heading, is afforded the various arts and sciences. 
It was in fact no better than the contemporary compends of 
Hugo of St. Victor (d. 1141) ^ and Richard of St. Victor 
(d. 1173) ^ who themselves had slavishly followed the older 
Latin compends. Music is certainly treated at greater 
length than anything else in De ortu sdentiarum but its value, 
per se, was trivial, except perhaps to the encyclopaedists, like 
Gundissalinus, who found it useful in filling a hiatus in 
their scheme. 

In spite of this, De ortu sdentiarum found its votaries. 
As already mentioned, most of it was incorporated, without 
acknowledgment, by Gundissalinus in his Z)e divisione 
pJiilosophice, which dates, in all probabihty, from the mid- 
twelfth century.® 

Daniel of Morlay, who dedicated his De philosophia 
{= De naturis inferiorum et superiorum) to John of Oxford, 
Bishop of Norwich (1175-1200), was influenced by De ortu 


* Migne, Pair. Lat., clxxvi, 739. 

* Migne, Pair. Lat., clxxvii, 191. 
« See ante JRAS. 1932, 577. 
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scientiarum, either directly or indirectly, as his philosophical 
treatise reveals.^ 

Michael the Scot (d. c. 1235) was the author of a treatise 
entitled Divisio philosophica of which we only know to-day 
through quotations made from it by Vincent of Beauvais.^ 
From these we see that he also borrowed from De ortu 
scientiarum, although probably through the pages of 
Gundissahnus. 

Vincent of Beauvais (c. 1190-1264) quoted considerably 
from De ortu scientiarum although, strange to say, he ignored 
it in his sections on music.® 

Roger Bacon (c. 1214-80) adopted a classification from 
De ortu scientiarum in his Opus tertium where he dealt with 
music.* 

Pseudo-Aristotle (c. 1270), the author of a tractate on 
mensural music, also placed De ortu scientiarum under con- 
tribution, although the medium of the borrowing was the 
work of Gundissahnus.® 

Simon of Timstede (d. 1369) was also influenced, as we 
know from his Quatuor principalia musicce, Gundissalinus 
being his guide.® 

* Thorndike, op. cit. ii, 177. 

^ For these fragments see Baur, Dom. Gundissalinus . . . , 398. 

’ Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum doctrinale, lib. xvii, cap. xv et seq. 

* Bacon, Opus tertium, lix. See also Opus maius. 

^ Coussemaker, Script., i (6). 

® Ibid., iv (2). 
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On an Origin of the Caraka and Susruta 
Samhitas 

By REINHOLD F. G. MULLER 

JN JRAS., 1932, pp. 789-814, the time of the comprehensive 
collection of Indian medical sciences is established 
approximately in the middle of the first millennium a.d. and 
later. In this connection a sketch of the local origin of the 
precepts chiefly current in the oldest Samhitas, which bear 
the names of CaraJca and Susruta (abbreviated : CaS and 
SuS), may be of interest. In the introduction (pp. 7-8) to 
his celebrated inquiry into Indian osteology, Hoernle answers 
this question : According to the tradition preserved in the 
Buddhist Jatakas, in the age of Buddha there were two great 
universities, Kasi or Benares in the East, and the still more 
famous Taksasila [the TaxUa of the Greeks] on the Jhelam 
River in the West. Atreya, whose doctrines are propagated 
in the CaS, lived at Taksasila ; the king of Kasi instructed 
Susruta in smgery. This would place the origin of surgery, 
as a science, in the East of India. Furthermore, Nemi, the 
lord of Videha (or Tirhut in the eastern province of Bihar) 
is regarded as the author of ophthalmic surgery. 

In JRAS., 1932, ibid., it is repeatedly mentioned that 
chronological exactitude cannot always be attained from 
personal names. It must be generally emphasized, that the 
Sanskrit name does not appear as a formal personal appella- 
tion, as in modern Europe ; for the Indian feels the literal 
meaning also vibrating with the name. This may be noticed 
when the familiar name of Agnivesa is changed at the end of 
the CaS into Vahnivesa. Greater conditional security, how- 
ever, is afforded by topographical names, even those of 
legendary origin, the use of which was already indispensable 
for Hoernle in the lack of other more reliable authority. The 
position in the Jatakas is, however, pecuhar : they relate that 
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people from the east, in the most part from Kasi, went to 
Taksasila, the old school in the north-west of India, for their 
studies, and when instructed returned home in order to apply 
their learning. This practice is mentioned not occasionally, 
but nearly a hundred times (cf. Medicine of the JdtaJcas, 
Janus, 1928, p. 276). Furthermore, these journeys to and from 
Taksaffla, so often imdertaken for studies, are not related in 
the “ tales of present times ” {paccuppannavatthu), but 
regularly in the Jdtakas proper, in the “ tales of the past ” 
{afitavatthu). Thus, Taksasila had a reputation as an old and 
celebrated school at the time when these “ tales of the present ” 
arose or when the old legendary material was worked up for 
Buddhist purposes. On the other hand, Kasi was here in a 
wholly secondary and dependent position. Chronological 
determination is not easy in this case. These events caimot 
be assigned to the age of the Buddha. Viewed in connection 
with pictorial representations of the Jdtakas, their earliest 
limit of date must be placed after the third or second century 
B.C., and the latest, up to the south Indian revision of the 
tales, before a.d. 500. Indeed, the local and temporal points 
suggest comparison with the well-known expansion of the 
Hellenistic arts of Gandhara. 

As is well known, there was no genuine historical tradition 
in ancient India ; as in the epics, it is not uncommon for 
myths and similar tales to run through even scientific treatises. 
In the absence of other sources, legendary matter is all that 
can be used here. It would seem that from the north-west, 
i.e. from the Gandhara country, the sciences were transferred 
to the east, and among them medicine as well as surgery. 
At aU events, this transfer is related in the Jivaka tales in 
several traditions. The art of skuU opening learned by the 
famous physician Jivaka, however, need not be attributed 
to a scientific development, because these cranial operations 
were suggested by popular experience, in which skull-wounds 
were inflicted chiefly by slingstones. This art is not recorded 
further in scientific traditions ; but on the other hand, it 
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reappears in the Bhojaprabandha of Ballala, where the two 
Asvins went from KasI and cured King Bhoja by this 
cranial operation. On the other, the professional side, the 
secret use of the knife in a superficial illness of the king 
Bimbisara and of a woman of Videha indicates fear of this 
instrument, in contrast to the laparotomies of which the 
Jivaka legends tell. The same contrast appears in the 
scientific tradition. In the SuS, after the description of 
knives, etc., it is said : “Of cutting instruments and their 
substitutes caustics are the important ones.” And the 
description of laparotomy is regarded here as bemg as 
wonderful as it is doubtful in practicability. While, however, 
in the legend surgical training is expressly proved to have 
originated from Taksasila, this training is Umited in the SuS 
to the king of Benares (Kasiraja). 

Concerning the names it is necessary to refer to what has 
been said above. Over and above this there is a difference 
between the names of the old physicians given in the beginning 
of the SuS and of those given in the Bower Manuscript, where 
Atreya is mentioned in the first place. Hoernle has already 
remarked {Bibl. Ind., N.S., No. 911, p. 2) that the only name 
common to both fists is Susruta. Moreover, in the Bower 
Manuscript, Kasiraja is the proper name of the rsi, while in 
Susruta it is an epithet (“ king of Kasi ”) of Divodasa, and 
the latter is identified with the mythical Dhanvantari. 
Divodasa is a common appellation, early related to Bharad- 
vaja in the Rgveda, and current in the Atreya tradition of 
the CaS. Dhanvantari ( = dhanvan + tari) may be an old 
warrior’s name ; the commentator DaUana derives it from 
dhanu, a synonym of ialya-sdstra or surgery (as Hoernle has 
already remarked), which we may conjecture to be a local 
turn of meaning due to the situation in Kasi. 

The lord of Videha (Videhddhipa), the teacher of eye-treat- 
ment at the beginning of the Uttaratantra in the SuS, 
whom Dallana identifies here as Nimi, is also mentioned in 
the CaS {sutra 26), in the dispute about the Rasa-doctrine, 
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but without reference to ophthalmology (putting aside the 
question whether Janaka of Videha in CaS, sdrira 6, is the 
same as Nimi). Also authorities from Kasi are mentioned 
in the Ca»S, such as the king Vamaka {sutra 25), also without 
reference to surgery, which is rarely mentioned later in the 
CaS. These short quotations imply already a common origin. 
In this regard it must be observed that the SuS is not an 
exclusive system of surgery, because even the Uttamtantra, 
sometimes criticized as a supplement of a later period (and 
not only editorially later), contains treatises with formal and 
real relations to the oldest medical system, the Ayurveda, 
without surgical insertions. 

When we look through the above summary, legend as well 
as professional tradition makes it clear that at least one root 
of the acknowledged medical doctrines lies in the north-west 
of India. The Buddhist tales put the origin of surgery in 
Taksasila and transport it to the East. Of the professional 
traditions some — for instance, the CaS — account for the first 
medical teacher Atreya [from Taksasila], but are without 
surgical importance in the older parts. On the other hand, 
the SuS localizes the origin of surgery in Kasi, without 
connection with the north-west. This suggests the inference 
that the transfer of surgery possibly ensued in single cases 
owing to insufficient surgical practice. Later physicians’ 
loss of interest in surgery emphasized the want of proper 
development. That surgery formerly existed and had some 
successes is difficult to contest ; but we must conclude that 
it was due to sporadic activities, perhaps those of a single 
person, “ a much famed ” (susruia) physician, whose historical 
existence seems impossible to fix. So it becomes explicable 
that the roots of the history of surgery cannot be traced back 
into the SuS beyond Kasi. 

The mention of the oldest medical system, the Ayurveda, 
has doubtless been later inserted into the CaS, sutra 30, perhaps 
by Drdhabala before his index. Of the eight branches of the 
Ayurveda, which is derived from the four Vedas, principally 
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from the AtJmrvaveda, all have references to these old traditions 
and their later professional continuations. Only the surgical 
parts are difficult to connect with the old priestly songs and 
rites. And even surgery in the Salya and Salakya is, remark- 
ably enough, placed first of the eight branches in the SuS, 
Sidra 1. Now the north-west, the country of Gandhara, is 
of importance not only as an origin of medicine, but also as a 
route by which Aryan tribes once invaded India, and which 
maintained a great importance as a half-way house for culture- 
migration also. Iranic tradition speaks of physicians who 
healed by the knife, by herbs, and by songs {Vandidad, 7, 44 ; 
similarly, Yast, 3, 6). The two last mentioned may reasonably 
be considered as natives, probably of the same race as the 
Aryan Indians. The first, who healed by the knife, may have 
been foreigners from the Mediterranean area. They need 
not always have been Greeks, whatever may have been the 
successes of the latter at the Persian court. The expansion of 
Gandhara art would necessarily bring it into contact with 
Indian surgery represented in the SuS, for probably they were 
assimilated in India about the same time. But as Gandhara 
art underwent local modifications, we must beware of drawing 
hasty conclusions, which cannot be readily verified from the 
descriptions given in the SuS of activities of ancient physicians 
now beyond our vision. 

Thus the sources, which alone have been used here, do not 
prove that one of the roots of scientific Indian medicine had 
its origin in the Mediterranean region. It may be inferred 
that a considerable part of Indian medicine, including its 
surgery, developed about the beginning of the Christian era, 
as it is said to have originated in the north-west of India ; 
the possibihty of Hellenistic influence upon it, however, 
cannot be entirely denied. 
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An Overlooked Pali Sutta 

By C. a. F. RHYS DA\T:DS 

TT will one day be considered curious — ^the prejudiced and 
partial way in which the Pali Suttas, up to the present 
time, have been exploited. Buddhists, for instance, both 
Hinayanists in their way and Mahayanists in their way, had 
let it be known, that for them both the reahty of the " man ”, 
as an entity over and above body and mind, was illusory. 
He was but a name for a complex of fleeting dharnmd. 
European writers on Buddhism, taking this assertion at its 
face-value, and not at its historical value, selected passages 
from the Suttas endorsing it. They made no search for 
passages which seemed to throw doubt, at least at some 
period, on the dogma. These passages remained overlooked 
by adherents and by external commentators alike. "When 
are we going to develop a better historic fair ? 

For there certainly are passages of the latter kiod. I call 
them “left-ins”. They could never have been suffered to 
come in later. Consider, for instance, the parable thrice 
ascribed to Sariputta : that of the kumara taking from his 
wardrobe a suit appropriate for morning, midday, or evening 
wear, to illustrate the procedme of a man who had “his ” 
thoughts, “ his ” mind-ways at “ his ” disposal, but was not 
under the control of those mind-ways : how does not this 
utterance cut like a knife through that an-attd doctrine, 
which a Buddhist will say runs like a red thread through his 
religion ! According to that doctrine, .there is no wearer 
of the suits ; the suits are the man. In the simile we find 
ourselves in the India of the Upanisads and the Gita : — 
as a man having put off warn garments takes other, new ones, 
so having put off the worn bodies goes he to other, to new ones. 

In the simile we have receded from the later India of 
Buddhist influence, from Ceylon, from Burma. 
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In that earlier India, too, are we in the overlooked Sutta 
of the Anguttara “ Threes ” (No. 40) known as “ Adhipatey- 
yani ”, or Mandates, or What belongs to the Mandater 
(adhipati), or Master. A later compilation than this would 
have called the three : “ Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha,” or 
Sabham aniccam, duklcham, anattd, or Surinam, appanihitam, 
animittam. This Sutta calls them the self (attd), the world 
and dhamma. 

Under the first head, the speaker (of course he has to be the 
inevitable monk), contending that he had taken up the 
religious life from no worldly or material motives, confesses 
he as yet scarce saw his way to spiritual health. Worse 
would now be his phght were he to seek again the lower 
things he had forsworn. ‘‘And he ponders thus: ‘Stirred 
up for me shall unsluggish effort become ; called up unmuddled 
mindfulness ; serene shall body be and onepointed the mind.’ 
He having made just the self his mandate puts off the 
bad, makes the good become, puts off the blameworthy, 
makes become the blameless ; and cherishes the pure self. 
This is called the mandate of the self.” 

Under the second head, after the same anxious heart- 
searchings over want of progress, and fearing he may fall a 
prey to sensuous, mahcious, and mahgn (vihirnsa-) thoughts, 
he considers : “ Great is this concourse of worlds. Therein 
live recluses and brahmans who can with deva-sight see me 
and read my thoughts, though they be far from me, though 
if near they be unseen. And they would thus know me : 
Look at this clansman, who left the world out of faith, mixed 
up with bad and evil things ! Devas, too, there are of like 
powers, who would say no less of me.” And he proceeds 
to ponder as before, having thus made the worlds his 
mandaters. 

Here, parenthetically, are two points of interest. 

The compound loka-sannivdso : “ together-dwelhngplace 

of the world,” is, I think, a way of using “ world ” as many. 
The plural {lokd) we hardly ever find in the Pitakas. As yet 
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(we have alas ! no Concordance) I have only found the plural 
in the Maha-Gosinga-Sutta (M.I., p. 213) : sahassam lolcanam. 
The more usual equivalent is sahassadhd loko, or lokadhatu. 
And we know how we meet with “world cum denizens", 
described with the prefix sa- : sadevako, etc. How again we 
find the memory of former worlds or lives (“ life " was equally 
confined to the singular) called puhbe-nives'-dnussati. As 
I have said elsewhere, one result of this curious limitation 
was the use of hhava to mean, not only hhavya, becoming, 
but the many opportunities of becoming: “worlds"’ and 
“lives”, with that merging of the great guarantee of salva- 
tion into its opportunities (bhavya into bhavd), which, alas ! 
monastic pessimism held up as so evil. In this old Sutta 
we have nothing of that ; we have the truly ancient Sakyan 
awareness of the man of earth as watched in his career by 
an unseen concourse, an awareness that finds so striking an 
echo in the epistle to the Hebrews: “\Vherefore seeing we 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us ” — the race in the Way of the worlds. 

In the Abhidhamma-Pitaka we find these two mandaters : 
the self, the worlds, recast as the terms hiri-ottappam : 
“ shame ” and “ to feel hot ” (with guilt). The Commentary 
hereon shows Buddhaghosa at his best. The comment is 
given in Bud. Psych. Ethics, p. 18, n. But in the text 
(Dhammasangani), the depersonalizing of the mandaters 
into two states of consciousness is characteristic of the fading 
out of the “ man into mind. 

Under the last head, the speaker, again anxious over his 
backwardness, refiects thus : “ Well proclaimed by the 

Bhagavan is dhamma, (as of) present interest, yet not to be 
reckoned in earth-time only,^ inviting, leading towards, 
to be known by the wise pratydtma : paccattam : in the very 


' AkdlikOf not in kdla but ? in kalpas. 
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soul. Now there are for me fellow-religious-students : he 
who knows, he who sees, hving (with me). If I who have 
left the world for a dhamma-ixAe so well proclaimed should 
live in sloth and carelessness, this would not be suitable for 
me.” And the will to effort follows as before ; the will 
surely, though he had no word for it. He falls back on 
“ stirred-up effort ” ; better truly than nothing, hut the will 
is the stirring wp. 

The man’s argument here is curious, and for me 
suggests a much later editorial hand interfering. Santi 
me sabrahmacarl jdnani passam viharanti : why are the 
participles in the singular with subject in singular (or 
plural) and predicate in the plural ? 

Let us first forget the change in meaning that dhartna 
underwent, in time, in Buddhism. We see the Founder 
at the start practically substituting dharma for dtman as the 
aspect under which he rendered homage to the Highest. 
We know that this is said to have been his gesture immediately 
before he had uttered a word as a teacher. Dhamma was for 
him no externalized doctrine ; it was That-according-to- 
Whom man should walk. It was the Inner Monitor, the 
Antaraydmi of the brahman teaching ; the sense of duty ; 
conscience — “ay, that Deity within my bosom.” ^ Have 
we not here the Divine FeUow-student knowing, seeing, the 
Witness of whom the verses, combining attd and dhamma, 
go on to speak ? Here are we truly in India, where Sadhana 
sees Deity under many aspects : not only as Santo but also 
as Sakhya, the Friend, from whom the behever “ shrinks no 
more ” (Brhad. V.i 4, 4, 15). Sabrahmacdrt is not only a 
plural form ; as singular, it fits the jdnarn passam. We have 
but to replace santi by atthi, and add the singular predicate. 
If editing there has been here, methinks this is better editing. 

And there is certainly nothing of monastic Buddhism 
in the verses till we come to the last two ; 


Shakespeare, The Tempest. 
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Nought in the world is secret for doer of evil deed. 

The self, 0 man, knows what of thee is true or false. 

Ah sir, the lovely self, the witness, you despise. 

Who hide in self the self that’s being evil. 

Devas and wayfarers see the fool unevenly walking in the 
world. 

Hence let him mindful walk, having the self as master. 

Delicately let him walk, a muser, having the worlds as master. 

According to dharma let him walk, ha\'ing dharma as master. 

The man of worth ne’er falters advancing in the true. 

Then a verse of monk-values : — 

Mara routed, the Ender overcome, he the striver has touched 
the waning out of birth. 

Lo ! such an one is he, worldwise, sagacious, a man of worth 
who grasps at naught. 

It is not imcommon to find appended to verse or prose 
this later outlook. 

But in the rest of the Sutta, albeit the man of wiU is made, 
not Ever 3 anan, but a monk among monks, we have a worthy 
picture of what the early teaching will have been : man the 
wayfarer as the very real, very present, mandated by the ideal 
self in himself, the immanent Deity of the time and place ; 
man as mandated by the worthy of all the worlds, his 
witnesses ; man as mandated by the inner controller, whose 
monitions are as God not leaving Himself without a witness. 
So for me will the first men of the Sakyans have taught. 

I cannot find it possible to place in the same decade, the 
same generation, nay, the same century, (a) the utterer of 
this Sutta and the utterers of the ^dew (Majjhima, No. 22), 
that the self as eternally real (the passage is obviously corrupt) 
is entirely an opinion of fools, or of the flagrantly unfitting 
Samyutta analogy of the chariot. Or {b) the utterer of 
this Sutta with the later meaning of “ the world ” as having 
not “mondial”, but only “worldly” qualities, or as 
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“ impermanent, ill, not-self Or (c) the utterer of this 
Sutta with the later meaning of Dhamma as a fixed corpus 
of teaching “ to be learnt by heart ”, to be remembered, 
to be known “ in the meaning and in the letter ”, in a 
“ beginning, middle, and end Such utterances are quoted 
to support the views still held by and about Buddhism. 
This Sutta is overlooked. 

127 . 
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A Sumerian Representation of an Indian Stand 

By ERNEST MACKAY 
(PLATE IV.) 

JN the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 19.30 
Professor Langdon illustrates (PI. IX, Fig. 4) a curious 
pottery stand found at Hursagkalainma, Kish. This, he 
states, is only found below the flood stratum down to water- 
level, i.e. prior to 3,200 b.c., according to his dating ; and 
it may possibly be the niknakku of Babylonian ritual which 
was in common use, according to the texts, right dovui to 
the Persian Period. During my work at Kish I found a 
similar stand — now in the Field Museum, Chicago — in the 
same area of the site. These stands which average feet 
in height are shaped rather like an hour-glass, and are open 
throughout at the top and base. Moreover, they are orna- 
mented with triangular incisions which sometimes pierce 
the side entirely, sometimes only partially so. 

Stands of the very same shape, but made of cane or reed, 
are to be seen on any railway station in India at the present 
day, where they are used to support the trays of the food- and 
sweetmeat-vendors who supply the wants of the poorer 
passengers. One of these cane stands is illustrated in 
PI. IV.i 

The perforations in the Sumerian clay stands are eridently 
a rough attempt to represent the interstices in the prototype 
of the modern modha (stand) ; it was probably quite incidental 
that they also served to ornament and to lighten the stand 
which when made in pottery is decidedly heavy. 

The horizontal bands round the pottery stand from Kish, 
some if not all of which are notched to resemble a cord or 


^ This is unfortunately not a very good example as it is bound in com- 
paratively few places. 
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rope, evidently represent the cords of the Indian modhd. 
The simple thickened edges of the Kish example, at top and 
bottom, obviously represent the cloth-bound edges of some 
of the Indian stands. It is interesting to find that when the 
latter occupy a more or less permanent position, the top 
and bottom are frequently heavily plastered with clay 
to prevent their folding up, as there is a tendency for 
them to do. 

Since Professor Langdon compares the pottery stands from 
Kish with the niktutkku of Babylonian ritual {JRAS., 1930, 
p. 604), it would be interesting to learn whether this word 
implies that the article was originally made of reeds. There 
is every probability that the reed stands which are so common 
in India to-day were also in use in ancient Babylonia, though 
none of them could have survived the test of time in the way 
that the more substantial copies of them in pottery have done. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the squat form also 
of offering- or food-stand, as it is sometimes called, is a copy 
of a reed stand. Indeed, squat stands made of reeds (also 
of hour-glass shape) are used as low stools and tables in 
Northern India at the present day. We have some con- 
firmation of this in the squatter pottery stands from Egypt, 
Elam, and Sumer,^ in which also there are triangular 
perforations. 

It would be idle to speculate on the country in which these 
reed stands originated. I have seen them used by deck 
passengers on the coasting steamers and dhows that trade 
between India and Iraq, and no doubt they were just as much 
used in ancient times as now. For shipboard purposes they 
are especially useful as they are imbreakable, a valuable 
desideratum on a vessel where replacements cannot easily 
be obtained. 

* Morgan, La Prehistoire Orientale, t. ii, p. 284, fig. 328 ; p. 285, 
figs. 329, 330. 
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Note 

Mr. Mackay’s comparison of the reed stands of modern 
India with the pierced pottery stands found so proHfically 
at Kish, but only before 3000 b.c., is interesting and the 
similarity not to be denied. As to the Sumerian nig-na = 
niknahku, which obviously means censer, it should be pointed 
out that this word nig-na occurs not earher than the Cassite 
period, PBS. x, 339, 10 ; Scheil, Del. Per. x, 96, 31 ; 97, 18 ; 
Melishipak, end of thirteenth century, nig-na is not 
documented in any Sumerian text which can be safely assigned 
to a period before the Cassites. It does occur in bilingual 
incantations, rendered by niknakku, which is obviously 
a loan-word, hence nig-na must have existed in Sumerian. 
These bilingual incantations are known to have originated 
in the late Sumerian period. 

The shape of the niknakku, which was certainly not made of 
reeds in the late periods, has been definitely fixed by Scheil, 
ibid., 90, n. 3, by comparing the text, p. 91, 18-19, “This 
nig-na which has been placed before the goddess Nana,” 
with the monument itself, pi. 13, No. 1, where the nig-na 
stands before the goddess, a cone-shaped object on a pillar, 
with band near the top. A good example of this niknakkxi 
in the Cassite period, is Ward, Seal Cylinders, 535 (British 
Museum), text edited in BA. 16, 73, No. 10. The Assyrian 
representations are much the same, Gressmann, Texte und 
Bilder, figs. 523-5 ; Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, i, 
fig. 48. Now it is obvious that the shapes of these later 
niknakku are hneal descendants of the ancient forms found 
at Kish, conical base tapering upward to a narrow point 
where there is a projecting band, and then spreading outward 
to a pronouncedly carinate rim. 

In PSBA. 1909, 75-7, I studied the philological and 
archaeological evidence. There can be little doubt but that 
the Kish stands are the ancient precursors of the Cassite, 
Assyrian, and late Babylonian niknakku. 

JEAS. APBIL 1933. 
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The classical Sumerian word for censer was ma-sa-ab. 
See Streck, Assurb. ii, 282, 27, where the variant has nig-na. 
Hence masahhu, the loan-word, has the same meaning as 
niknalcku. These tnasah were frequently made of reeds, 
Reissner, SBH. 77, 30 ; ZA. 19, 385 ; B. ii, 9. A hst of reed 
masabs occurs in Hommel Festschrift, pi. v, obv. 1-3, period 
circa 2300 b.c. The reed tnasab is mentioned in a text of the 
period of Dungi, where it is said to contain 20 sila of grain, 
about 3j quarts. 

A Kish syllabary mentions masabs made of rumex wood 
and of tamarisk. Poebel, PBS. v, 100 ; iii, 28, a reed masab, 
clearly means a wicker cradle for an infant. See Ungnad, 
Hamurabi Gesetze, No. 1760, p. 145. The word masab = 
masabbu existed side by side with niknahJcu in the late period. 
A ma-sa-ab Icari of silver, used for sacrifices {sd mahkiti), 
YOS. vi, 62, 10; cf. 189, 14, Neo-Babylonian period. Cf. 
Zimmern, Rt., p. 120, 6, the reed masab hard of ^Bau, 
i.e. of the storehouse of the goddess Bau. 

Mr. Mackay’s question as to whether the nihnahku could be 
made of reeds is, therefore, to be answered in the affirmative. 
masab and nigna may well mean stand for supporting a censer 
pan, or a support for a cradle. But by pars pro toto these 
words clearly mean censer. Whether the comparison with 
the modern Indian reed stands is justifiable I cannot say. 

The shapes of pottery objects so often imitated those of 
earlier reed wicker products that Mackay’s contention is 
certainly timely and illuminating. 


132 . 


S. Langdon. 



The Origin of Banking in Mediaeval Islam : 

A contribution to the economic history of the Jews of 
Baghdad in the tenth century 

By WALTER FISCHEL 

I 

rpHE last few decades have seen the publication of several 
hitherto unedited Arab sources relative to the history 
of the ‘Abbasid empire in the tenth century — such as Kitab 
ta’rlkh al-wuzard' by Hilal as-Sabi,^ the volumes of Miska- 
waihi’s Eitdh iajdrib al-umam,^ and at-Tanukhi’s Nishwdr 
al-muhddara ® — that are a veritable storehouse of information 
on the social, economic, and political situation of that period. 
These works * have revealed a completely new world to us ; 
they show us, so to speak, the back stage of tenth century 

^ Ed. with notes and glossary by H. F. Amedroz, Leyden, 1904 ; 
abbreviated TLuz. 

® Ed. and translated by H. F. Amedroz and D. S. Margoliouth in the 
collection The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, Original Chronicles of the 
Fourth Islamic Century, Oniord, 1920,i-vii; abbreviated d/isA'. Afacsimiie 
edition of Miskawaihi had already been published by L. Caetani in the 
Gibb Memorial Series, 1913. 

® Ed. by D. S. Margoliouth, London, 1922, Oriental Translation Fund, 
vol. xxvii; translated under the title The Table-talk of a Mesopotamian 
Judge, London, 1923, Oriental Translation Fund, vol. xxviii; abbreviated 
Tan. I. A second volume of this work has been found recently by F. Krenkow 
in the British Museum, and has been published by I). S. Margoliouth in 
La revue de V Academic Arabe d Damas, 1930 ; abbreviated. Tan. II. Here 
I wish to thank Professor D. S. Margoliouth for kindly having called my 
attention, at the 18th Orientalists’ Congress of Leyden, to his edition of at- 
Tanukhi’s second part, of the existence of which I had been unaware up 
to then. Vide also the translation of the said second volume in Islamic 
Culture, 1931, which, however, has not been accessible to me here. 

* I would also refer here to ‘Arib b. Sa'd, Tabari continuatus, ed. de Goeje, 
Leyden, 1897, further to Kitab al-umzara' by Ibn ‘Abdus al-Jahshiyari, ed. 
V. Mzik in facsimile, Leipzig, 1926; to at-Tanukhi Kitab al Faraj ba‘d al- 
Shiddah, Cairo, 1903-4 ; to Yaqut : Irshdd al-arib, ed. Margoliouth, and 
to the works of the Arab geographers {Bibl. Geagr. Arab, ed. de Goeje) 
and historians (b. al-Atir, al-Mas‘udi, at-Tabari, b. Taghribardi, etc.}. 
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‘Abbasid administration and we see the governmental 
machinery with all its ramifications in action. 

This is chiefly due to the historiographical approach of the 
authors ^ ; being themselves high government ofiicials, they 
dwell particularly on economic and administrative details, 
and are most keenly interested in financial affairs, in the 
system of farming revenue, the management of estates, 
the bureaucratic apparatus, the viziers and their actions. 
These sources for the administration of the ‘Abbasid empire 
contain a vast number of names and titles of different institu- 
tions, departments, and offices, which all represent parts of 
the administrative network which we see functioning. But 
we do not immediately perceive how all those institutions 
work and, by mutual efforts, bring about the resulting effect ; 
neither do we see what function corresponds to each link of 
this governmental machine. 

In order to orientate oneself in this administrative maze, 
only one method is possible : to start from the terminology, 
investigating each term or title separately. In a primeval 
forest the uprooting of a single tree, with all its entangle- 
ments and intricacies, may open a way to a clearing ; so 
here, the analysis of a particular expression and its thorough 
elucidation may help to disentangle the whole skein of 
concepts. 

I have already applied this method to the expressions 
hait mdl al-khdssa and bait mdl al-dmma, among others, that 
occm so frequently in these sources and in this way 
investigated the relations between the Caliph’s privy purse 
JU o*;) and the public exchequer (a«L«J1 JU ).^ 

^ Regarding the place occupied by these writers in Arab historiography, 
cf. the various editors’ prefaces ; further, R. S. Margoliouth, Arabic 
Historians^ Calcutta, 1930, pp. 128—137 ; the corresponding articles in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, Amedroz in Der Islam, ii (1911), pp. 105-114 ; ibid., 
V (1914), pp. 335—357 ; M. Hartmann, “ Aus der Gesellschaft des verfallen- 
deu Abbasidenreiches,” Le Monde Oriental, iii, 1909, pp, 247-266. 

* Vide my Beitrdge zur Gesckichte der islamiscken Finanzverwaltung im 
10. Jahrhundert, to be published presently. 
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In the following pages a further advance into the hitherto 
much neglected field of Moslem financial administration will 
he attempted, and at the same time, in connection with the 
term jahbadh, the importance of these sources for Jewish 
history will be illustrated. That they should possess such 
an importance may seem surprising at first sight. But our 
authors, just because of their fondness for economic and 
administrative details, and thanks to their high degree of 
objectivity and impartiality, make frequent mention in their 
works of Jews, who held important titles and offices, and 
whose functions in the service of the state must have been 
closely connected with the financial administration of their 
times ; so closely that a Muslim historian must needs mention 
them. 


II. The Function of a Jahbadh 

We may conveniently choose as a starting-point for our 
inquiry the concept of jahbadh An Arab lexico- 

grapher ^ paraphrases this term in a general way as “ a money 
expert, experienced in most intricate affairs, very well versed 
in matters of cash ”. Dozy ® renders the expression with 
“ verificateur, changeur Karabacek * with “ Saeckelwart ”, 
V. Kremer ^ with “ Regierungskassierer ”, Wahrmund ® with 
“ ein guter Geldkenner, ein geschickter Wechsler ”, Amedroz ’’ 

1 Tdj-al-‘Arus, ii, p. 555. Dozy, Supplement, i, p. 225, s.v., reads also 

jihbadh ( pi. Cf. YuHers, Lexicon Persicum, i, p. 544, s.v. a..^, 

exactor vectigalium. The word jahbadh is supposed to be of Persian 
origin. 

^ Tdj-al-‘Arus, p. 558. 

^ Dozy, ibid. 

* Mitteilungen aus der Sammhing der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Vienna, 
1887, vol. ii, p. 169. 

^ L eber das Einnahmebudget des Abbasidenreiches, Vienna, 1887, p. 8. 

® Handworterbuch der arabischen and deutschen Sprache, Giessen, 1887, 
i, p. 464. 

’ Glossary to his edition of Kitab al-vmzard', p. 59. Cf., however, JRAS., 
1908, p. 432, “ receiving-clerk.” 
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with “treasury receiver”, D. S. Margoliouth ^ with 
“ collector ”, A. Mez ^ with “ Bankier ”, and L. Massignon ® 
likewise with “ banquier 

A bearer of this title jahbadh is already mentioned in Arab 
sources of the time of al-Mansur (754-775).* But persons so 
designated become more evident only in the tenth century. 
This fact is probably connected with the flourishing state 
of commerce at this period and the changed basis of its 
general economic structure. Towards the end of the ninth 
century a change in the financial administration of the 
‘Abbasid empire took place, and this, as von Kremer has 
already pointed out,® was due to the replacement of the silver 
{dirham) standard, hitherto used in Islamic state economy, 
by the gold {dinar) standard. It is noteworthy that in the 
tax-rolls of the eighth and ninth centuries ® the revenues of 
the western provinces are expressed in gold, while those of 
the eastern ones are expressed in silver. On the other hand, 
in a tenth century budget all the items are already expressed 
in gold. These new currency conditions, as well as the diversity 
of coins in circulation,^ and their fluctuating relative values, 

^ Misk. and Tan., passim. 

“ Die Renaissance des Islam, Heidelberg, 1922, p. 48, 450. 

’ La Passion d' Al-Halldj, Paris, 1922, i, p. 266. See now L. Massignon, 
“ L’influence de I’Islam an moyen age sur la fondation et I’essor des 
banques juives ” (Bulletin d’£tudes Orientales de VInstitut Francis de 
Damas), 1932, which I received when the present study was already 
concluded. 

* b. ‘Abdus al-Jahshiyari, Kitdb al-wuzard', Leipzig, 1926, p. 53a, 1. 9, 
11 ; p. 63o, 1. 5. 

‘ Op. cit., p. 6 ff. 

• These tax-rolls, upon which A. v. Kremer based his study of the 

hnancial administration in his still valuable Kulturgeschichte des Orients, 
Wien, 1875, i, pp. 256-379, and iaVerhandlungen des VII. Internal. Oriental. 
Kongresses, Wien, 1886, pp. 1-18, are to be found (in chronological order) : 
(a) b. Khaldun, “ Muqaddima,” ed. Quatremere, Notices et extraits 
Paris, 1859, vol. xvi, pp. 321—4. (6) b. ‘Abdus al Jahshiyari, Kitdb al-wuzard’, 
ed. T. Mzik, pp. 1796-1826. (c) Quddma b. Ja’far, ed. de Goeje, vi, pp. 236- 

252. (d) 6. Khordddhbeh, ed. de Goeje, vi, p. 8 ff. 

’ The Arab geographers and other Arab sources contain many references 
to the variety of coins and their respective values. Cf. e.g. Istakhri 203, 
12 ; 208, 7 ; 213, 8. 6. Hauqal, 267, 1 ; 270, 6. Muqaddasi, 298, 3. 
Cf. especially Wuz., 208 and 314. 
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necessitated the conversion of coins received by the pubhc 
exchequer, and it was just this conversion that was performed 
by the jakbadh. The jahbadh’s ftmction accordingly became 
an indispensable one, and his heightened importance is most 
clearly manifested by three facts ; (a) the frequent mention 

of the mdl al-jahbadha (Sa- 4^1 J^), {b) the establishing of 
a special Diwan al-jahbadha (i (^) frequent 

mention of bearers of the title of jahbadh by name. 

The mdl al-jahbadha is a sort of tax, a premium or exchange 
rate that played a considerable part in the financial life of 
those times. As a special item, it appears in the income 
budget for 918-19.^ In Wuz. 255, we come again across 
thd" rnal al-jahbadha as an integral part of the public income, 
and the discussion wherein it is mentioned gives us for the 
first time valuable information as to the real nature of this 
concept. - 

We learn therefrom that ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, later so famous as a 
Vizier, had to draw up a budget of the revenues of the Mosul 
and Zab district when he was the head of the Diwan ad-dar. 
His principal — it was Abu ‘Abbas b. al-Furat, the brother of 
the Vizier Hasan b. al-Furat — found on examining this 

budget scheme that JU had not been uicluded as an 

item. ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, however, replied that he wanted to be fair 
in his treatment of the taxpayers and not impose the money- 
changer's profit upon the subjects of this newly conquered 
province. Nevertheless, Abu ‘Abbas b. al-Furat insisted 
upon the registration of this exchange rate ® as a special 
item of the revenue.^ We hear later of a certain Hasan 


* Kremer, Einnahmebudget, pp. 28, 32, 34, 38. 

^ Cf. also H. F. Amedroz, “ Abbasid Administration in its Decay,” 
JSAS., 1913, p. 835. 

’ Further evidence for mdl al-jahbadha v. Wuz., 291 (rml-adiiigd, 
waljahbadha), Eel. iii, 71. Quatremire Maml., i, 199, cit. by Dozy, ibid. 
Cf. also Harkavy, Studien und MiUeihmgen, Berlin, 1887, pp. 274^, 340, 364. 

* Wuz., 255. This item brought the state in no less than 10,000 dinars. 
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b. Abi ‘Isa an-naqqad,^ who was placed in charge of the mdl 
al-jahbadha. 

The establishment of a special is first reported 

in the year 928,^ and as its head is mentioned a Christian 
Ibrahim b. Ayyub. In kudama b. Ja‘far's Kitab al Qharaj 
the institution of Dlwdn al-jahbadha is discussed in detail, and 
full particulars are given about the affairs conducted by it.® 

But the part played by the jahbadh is revealed not only by 
the coming into use of mdl al-jahbadh as a fixed term of tenth 
century Islamic financial administration and by the institu- 
tion of a Diwan. Our sources also mention bearers of the title 
of jahbadh by their name and even give us fairly precise 
information as to their activities. We thus hear, e.g., of a 
jahbadh named Ibrahim b. Ahmed b. Idris, ^ of one Ibrahim 
b. Yuhanna,® of a Zakariyya b. Yuhanna,® of Sahl b. Nazir,’ 
of Isra’il b. Sahh,® of Nicolas b. Anduna,® of Merkur b. 
Shanuda,^® etc.^^ 

III. The Position of the abl adh-dhimha in the Tenth 

Century 

Of all the bearers of the jahbadh title, however, none seem 
to have played at the Caliph al-Muqtadir’s court a part equal 
to that of two bankers who are expressly designated as 

1 WuZ; 291, 4 ; v. also Wuz., 224. 

» ‘Arib., 135, 8. 

^ MS. Paris, No. 5907, fol. 236. An edition of a part of this manu- 
script is in preparation by me. Mez, ibid., p. 72, calls this Diwan 
“ Reichsbank ”, which, however, is much too modern. 

* Wuz., 224. 

5 Wuz., 226 ; Misk., 95, 99. 

' Wuz., 158. 

’ Misk., 349, 379. 

® Misk., 349, ii, 52. 

“ In a papyrus of the tenth century, ed. by D. S. Margoliouth, in “ Select 
Arabic Papjn'i of the Rylands Collection ” in Florilegium M. de Vogue, 
Paris, 1909, pp. 416-17. Here the jahbadh receives the Kharaj. 

In an eleventh centurj^ papyrus, ed. by Karabacek, l.c. 

Cf. 6. Eoste, ed. de Goeje, p. 207. Vide also Gottheil-Worrell, Oeniza 
Fragments, New York, 1927, pp. 70-1 and pp. 164-5. 
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al-jahbadhan al-yahudiyydv. namely, Joseph b. Phineas ^ and 
Aaron b. Amram.^ This surprising fact leads us to the 
problem of Jewish court officials in ‘Abbasid times. There 
is no need to take up here the entire problem of the position 
of Jews and the ahl adh-dhimma generally in Islamic state 
service.^ The very casual remarks to be found in Arab 
literature certainly show clearly that though the Islamic aliens 
laws strictly forbade the admission of non-Mohammedans to 
administrative posts, this prohibition was never strictly 
observed. There is direct historical evidence for the activity 
of Jews, Christians, and other members of “ protected 
religions ” in various departments of Islamic state service 
at all times. The edicts disqualifying Christians and Jews for 
offices in the government, repeated as often as a new Cahph 
succeeded to the throne, are only symptomatic of the imperfect 
application of the theory, and show that practical life followed 
other rules than those to which jurists and theologians 
aspired.'* 

The Caliphs were, in fact, quite unable to dispense with the 
particular abilities of the ahl adh-dhimma for certain pro- 
fessions, and were thus obhged to admit them into the ranks 
of their civil service. The Caliph al-Muqtadir, too, whose 
reign, described by our sources, is the only one with which 

* Wuz., 79, 80, 158, 178 ; ‘Arib, 74 ; T an,, ii, 81 ff. y 

I, sometimes 

2 IFms., 33, 79-80, 124, 158, 306-7 ; 79-80, 112, 128; Arib., 

74, 91 ; Tan., ii, 81 ff. Cf. also Misk., 44, 66. ,2)1 

® The newest publication on this subject, A. S. Tritton, The Caliphs 
and their non-Moslim Subjects, London, 1930 ; and a further article by 
the same author in JRAS., April, 1931, pp. 311-338. Reference may also 
be made to R. Gottheil, “ An Answer to the Dhimmis,” in JAOS., vol. 41, 
1921, pp. 383-457, esp. p. 387 ; and to M. Belin, “ Fetoua relatif a la 
condition des Dhimmis . . . en pays musulmans,” Journ. Asiatigue, 1851, 
pp. 455-6. A. Mez, l.c., pp. 28-55, is instructive. 

* Cf. I. Goldziher, “ Usages Juifs d’apres la litterature religieuse des 
Musulmans,” REJ., vol. xxviii (1894), pp. 75-94; the “ Appendice ”, 
pp. 91 ff., is especially instructive, though concerned with later times. 
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we are here concerned, could not help admitting Jews and 
Christians to certain governmental functions. Even before 
his reign ^ there must have been non-Muslim civil servants, 
for he had to regulate anew the question of the ahl adh-dkimma 
as administrative officials at the very beginning of his reign. 
In 908 ^ he promulgated an edict admitting Jews and Christians 
to only two state functions, namely, that of physician and 

that of banker It is extremely significant that 

he did not want to exclude Jews and Christians from all 
administrative posts, but only to define the offices to which 
they were to be restricted. In so doing he was probably only 
legalizing the status quo, whilst taking into consideration 
the needs of the State. 

The extent of the Jews’ participation in these two official 


^ During the reign of the Caliph al-Mu‘tadid. numerous Jews and 
Christians again became government officials. The Vizier ‘Ubaidallah b. 
Sulaiman in a reply to the Caliph, justifies this measure as follows : “ Xot 
because of any sympathy on my part for Judaism or Christianity did I 
take the Unbelievers into civil service, but because I found them to be 
more faithfully attached to thy dynasty than Muslims." Cited by Graetz, 
vol. V, p. 277, and Dubnow, vol. ii, p. 438, from a passage in J. J. Assemani's 
Bibliotheca Orientalis Clemeutino-Vaticarta^ Kome, 1719-1728, vol. iii, pars 2. 

2 Strangely enough, neither Tabari nor b. Atir mentions this edict, the 
only evidence is AbuT Mahfisin 1). Taghribardi’s work. An-Xujum az~ 
Zahira, ed. T. G. Juynboll, Leyden, 1852-1861, vol. ii, p. 174. The text 
reads as follows : — 

wJaJi (j 1 V 

According to this edict, Jews and Christians were also again subjected to 
limitations of attire ; but it is improbable that the latter were strictly 
enforced. *Arib, 30, mentions a particular prohibition directed against 
Christians in the civil service. 

® For the translation of this expression by “ banker ” v. p. 3 ; cf. also 
de Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe, Paris, 1806, ii, p. 330, apud Fleischer, l.c. 
It is justified by the actual functions of the jahbadh which we really know 
only now from the new sources. The banking function of the jahbadh only 
evolved in the tenth century from sorting and trading in coins. The 
evolution from money-changer to money-lender and banker is a phenomenon 
that has also been observed in other civilizations. Vide M. Weber, Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, Munchen, 1923, p. 226. Handw'. d. Staatsw. s.v. Banken ; 
K-ulischer, WarenhdTidler und Geldausleiker im Mittelalter, Zeitechrift fur 
Volkswirtschaft Soziulpolitik und Verwaltung, vol. 17 (1908), p. 218. 
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functions left open to them by the State could hitherto only 
be inferred from a single reference in the work of the Arab 
geographer al-MuqaddasiA In describing the situation in 
Egypt and Syria he says : “ Most bankers ^ (jahdbidha 
dyers, money-changers (mydrifat), and tanners 
here are Jews ® ; most medical men ^ and clerks ^ 
sLLIs'V!) are Christians.” 


^ Ed. de Goeje, vii, Leyden, 1906, p. 183 1. 6. 

* The new sources show us that this distribution of occupations existed 
not only in SjTia and Egypt, but also in Babjdonia at the same time. 
For the earlier period cf, Abu Yusuf, Kitdb aUkharaj, ed. Bulaq, pp. 70-1. 

® This statement, however, applies only to the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the tenth century. We learn from the recently published 
treatise of the famous Arab writer al-Jahiz (d. 868), Cairo, 1926, cd. 
F.Finkel, that at the time of the Caliph Mutawakkil (847-861) the Babylonian 
Jews were dyers, tanners, barbers, butchers, etc., while the Christians held 
the socially higher positions, being money-changers, secretaries, court 
attendants, medical men, druggists, etc. Cf. B. S. Margoliouth, “ Ali b. 
Rabban al-Tabari’s Book of Religion ” {Proceedings of the British Academy^ 
xvi, 1930, p. 173). Vide, however, al-Jahiz, Kitdb al hayawdn, Cairo, 1906, 
vol. V, p. 52, where Jews are praised because of their sincerity — perhaps as 
bankers, as Professor Margoliouth suggests. In the course of the tenth 
century a considerable change must have taken place in the professional 
structure of the Jewish population. Probably the appearance of Jewish 
bankers or government treasury officials in Baghdad must have been 
connected with the financial crisis of that time and the extraordinary 
financial needs of the State, M’hich had to make use of the Jews in order 
to meet them. 

As to the treatise of al-Jahiz v. now also E. Fritsch, Islam und 
Christentum im Mittelalter ” (Beitrage zur Geschichte der moslemischen 
Polemik gegen das Christentum in arabischer Sprache), Breslau, 1930 ; he 
assigns the treatise of al-Jahiz to the reign of the Caliph al-Ma"mun (813- 
833). Vide H. Hirschfeld, “Mohammedan Criticism of the Bible,” JQR.^ 
xiii (1901), pp. 230-2, 239-^0. Finkel characterizes this treatise as 
“ unique in the whole range of Mohammedan polemical literature ” 
{Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. xlvii (1927), pp. 312-328). 

* Among the medical men named in our sources there are, judging by 
names and designations, apparently no Jews, Vide 6. al-Qifti, p. 104, 409 » 
Wuz.y 244. Cf. J. Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien, Frankfurt a.M., 
1929, pp. 270-2 ; H. Bowen, Ali b. Isa, the Good Vizier, Cambridge, 1928, 
pp. 184, 191, 327, 331-2; R. Levy, A Baghdad Chronicle, Cambridge, 1929, 
pp. 140-2. 

® The influence of Christian secretaries and clerks must, in spite of the 
restrictive edict of al-Muqtadir, have been very powerful in‘Abbasid admini- 
stration. The sources note this fact with regret more than once. Christians 
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The evidence of the geographer Muqaddasi, together with 
the edict of the Caliph al-Muqtadird have hitherto been the 
only direct statements ^ we had concerning the occupations 
of the Jews in the tenth century ‘Abbasid empire. Now our 
new sources not only confirm these statements, but also 
supplement them considerably. The data now in our 
possession actually show us two Jews, Joseph b. Phineas and 
Aaron b. Amram, in the performance of jaJthadh functions, 
and the part they were able to play in virtue thereof at the 
court of the Caliph al-Muqtadir. To these Jewdsh bankers 
we will now direct our attention. 

IV. Titles, Internal Organization, and Period 

Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram are repeatedly 
mentioned in the sources as al-jahbadhdn al-yahudiyyan, the 
two Jewish bankers,® or at-tujjar, the merchants * ; and each 
of them is also referred as jahbadk al-AJiwdz, the banker of the 
province of Ahwaz,® in which capacity they probably had to 
execute certain financial operations in connection with the 
revenue from this procdnce. 

Those titles alone, to say nothing of the relative frequency 
of references to these Jews in the sources, indicate the important 
position occupied by them in the financial administration of 
the ‘Abbasid empire. It is confirmed by another title which 

were members of the most important Dlwans. Cf. ilisk., 23, 143, 218 ; 
‘Arib, 30, 5 ; 184, 13 {Faraj, ii, 149). There was even a Christian war 
minister, and chairman of the Diwan al-jaish. 

^ The passage from Qutb ed-Din Hanafi’s el-i'lam bi-a‘ldm bait allah, 
ed. Bulaq, 1303, p. 74, quoted by E. Fagnan in the above-mentioned 
work (p. 306), was not accessible to me. Al-Muqtadir is praised there for 
having prohibited the admission of Jews and Christians to fiscal offices 
and the administration of crown land. 

- Therefore these notices are the only ones quoted by Jewish historians 
like Graetz, Dubnow, Dinaburg, etc. Noteworthy is, in spite of all, the 
book of the Arab writer Yusuf R. Ghanima, Ta'rilch ydhud al-‘lraq, 
Baghdad, 1924, pp. 98-140. 

= Arib., 74i, ; Wuz., 79-81 ; Tan., ii, 81-5. 

* Wuz., 81, ; Misk., 44, 66, 129 ; Tan., ii, 85, 4-8. 

® Wuz., 81 ; Tan., ii, 84 ; Wuz., 178. 
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accurately describes the part they played. In the extremely 
enlightening list of forms of address to the state and court 
officials of al-Muqtadir ^ the names of Joseph b. Phineas and 
Aaron b. Amram are also included and they are honoured with 

the title" Court Bankers ”,jahdbidhat al-hadrat (S A 
to whom a particular form of address was due. Undoubtedly 
these Court Bankers were privileged " Hofjuden ”, whose 
relations with the Caliph and his Viziers were of the closest. 

Nearly in all the passages that tell us anything about 
dealings with Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram, they 
are represented as acting conjointly. They are designated 
by the stereotyped formula of “ the two Jewish bankers ”, or 
" the merchants ”. The title “ Court Banker ” was bestowed 
upon both of them simultaneously. The state authorities, as 
we shall presently see, treat them as a unity, and when the 
Vizier is in need of money both are requested to appear at 
Court. The loan that the Vizier gets from them is granted 
by contract for a period of sixteen years, with both of them, 
with Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram, and even with 
their successors The pimishment the Vizier 

threatens them with would have been borne by both of 
them, by Joseph b. Phineas as well as by Aaron b. Amram, 
and even by their heirs ,^j-^ 

These indications suffice for us to infer that the two had 
formed themselves into a company and to regard them as 
a single firm.^ This firm may have comprised others besides 

^ Wuz,, 158-9. Besides these two Jews there was also a certain Zakariyya 
b. Yuhanna upon whom the honour of this title was conferred, but we do 
not hear anjiihing about him or his activity elsewhere. L. Massignon 
{La Passion d'al-Halldj, Paris, 1922, i, p. 266) thought that this Zakariyya 
was also a Jew, but this is impossible. Vide now his L' influence de V Islam 
au moyen age . . ., p. 5, n. 5, where he admits “ peut-etre un chretien 

^ See Wuz.y SOgi-Sls; Tara., ii, 84io-853. 

® The Gaonic Responsa furnish abundant evidence of commercial partner- 
ship and associated enterprises etc,, of this period. Vide J. Mann, JQR., 
X, 324. During the Middle Ages formation of companies was frequent 
among European Jews also. Vide M. Hoffmann, Der Geldhandel der 
deutschen Juden im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1910, p. 90. 
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Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram. Such “ others ” 
are clearly alluded to in the above-mentioned expressions, 
meaning “ heirs and “ successors Presumably they were 
sons and other relatives of the two principals. Of a son 
of Aaron b. Amram, who acted as, jahbadh at court, together 
with his father, there is express mention.^ 

The Vizier and the court generally must certainly have 
had a more or less concrete idea of those further partners of 
the banking firm, or they would presumably not have 
referred to them as they did. 

The sources do not tell us for what reasons those court 
bankers had organized themselves so as to form a firm, but 
perhaps it was because of the considerable financial require- 
ments they had to meet as Hofjuden, the carrying out of 
which seems to have been above the capacity of a single 
individual, especially as, in that time, the risk of considerable 
financial operations was particularly great.® In any case, 
we have here before us a single banking house, and in modern 
terminology it would probably be appropriate to designate 
it as Joseph, Aaron and Co., Joseph, Aaron and heirs, or 
Joseph, Aaron and successors, Head Office, Baghdad^ 

We are not only enabled to make statements as to the 
inner organization of that banking firm, but are also in a 
position to define in a more precise way the period of time 
in which these Jewish bankers were demonstrably connected 
with the Court. 

First of all we possess a direct testimony to the terminus 


1 Misk., 128. 

^ There will be much to say about the internal management of this 
banking house later on, when its functions will be dealt with. 

® In Baghdad there was a particular quarter where the money-changers 
and bankers were to be found. This “ Wall Street ” of Baghdad was 
called “ ‘Aun-Street ” Cf. Tan., i, p. 204; Misk., 247-8; 

Irshdd, i, 399 ; cf. Islamic Culture, 1931, p. 571. May not our Court Jews 
have had their offices in this street ? This street is not mentioned either 
in Le Strange, Baghdad during the Ahbasid Caliphate, Oxford, 1900, or in 
M. Streck, Die alte Landschaft Babylon, Leyden, 1900. 
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a quo of their activity as court bankers/ namely, according 
to at-Tanukhi, who says: “The iwo (i.e. Joseph b. Phineas 
and Aaron b. Amram) were appointed in the time of 
‘Ubaidallah b. Yahyd al-Khaqdnl.” But this statement, 
useful as it is, can only concord with the other facts and 
dates given in the Arab sources if we regard the name 
‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya as a textual error and read instead 
Muhammed b. ‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya. 

‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya ^ was Vizier under the Cahph al- 
Mutawakldl from 852 to 858 and under the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid 
from 867 to 875. But the negative attitude taken by those 
two sovereigns towards the admission of ahl adh-dhimma into 
civil service is too well known to admit of the assumption 
that Jews could have occupied high offices during their reigns, 
still less that Jews would have been appointed to high offices 
just by them. And apart from its inherent improbability 
there is no evidence whatever in the sources to support such 
a supposition. On the other hand, Mohammed b. Yahya, 
the son of ‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya, was one of al-Muqtadir's 
Viziers (911-12) and lived just during the period when we 
hear for the first time concrete data about these Jews and 
their activities. It is almost impossible to assume that their 
activities took place more than thirty years before any sources 
mention them ; rather must their appointment as court- Jews 
have taken place when Mohammed b. ‘Ubaidallah was already 
Vizier, i.e. somewhere between 911 and 912 a.c. The facts 
do agree with that, for the first financial transaction of these 
Jews to be mentioned in our sources took place in the year 
908, and was carried out with the Vizier b. al-Furat,® probably 

^ This statement is only to be found in a single place, namely, in part viii 
of at-Tanukhi*s Nishwdr aUMuhddara, published only two years ago by 
D. S. Margoliouth {JRevue de VAcademie Arabe d Damas, 1930, p. 84). 

^ Vide Zambaur, ibid., pp. 6, 7, 12 ; Encyclopcedia of Islaniy ii, s.v. 

® Wuz., 80; Tan.y ii, 80. Regarding him, vide Encyclopcedia of Islam, 
ii, S.V., and E. de Zambaur, Manuel de Genealogie et de Ckronologie pour 
Vkistoire de V Islam, Hannover, 1927. A monograph on this Vizier would 
be a valuable counterpart to the meritorious work of H. Bowen, The Life 
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some years before the title of court-bankers — no doubt in 
recognition, not in anticipation of services rendered — was 
conferred upon them. During the following years we hear 
about them again and again, especially in 913,^ 918,® 921,® 
923,* 924,® and this is a further confirmation of our hypothesis. 

After their appointment they seem to have been in 
continuous contact with the court till 923. Perhaps the 
dismissal of the Vizier b. al-Furat in 924-5, after his third 
term of office, accoimts for the silence of the sources after 
923 on the subject of this firm, whose patron and most 
important “ client ” he was. Although on the other hand we 
are explicitly informed that “ they were not dismissed until 
their death ”,® the latter may have taken place about this 
time. From this we can infer the terminus ad quern of their 
activities.’ In any case, al-Muqtadir’s reign must be 
considered as the period in which these activities took place. 

We may now attempt to determine what these operations 
consisted in. 

and Times of ‘Alt b. ‘Isa, the Good Vizier, Cambridge, 1928, and to that of 
H. Gottsohalk, Die Mddard'ijjun, Hamburg, 1931. Vide also the short 
but excellent characterization of this Vizier by A. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Islam, pp. 87-9. 

* Tan., ii, 85 ; Wuz., 81. 

^ ‘Arib, 74. 

’ Misk., 79. The privileged position at court of Aaron b. Amram can 
also be seen from the fact that he appears in the inner palace, as related in 
Misk., 79 (reproduced in ‘Arib, 91), in connection with the trial of al-Hallaj 
as one of the usual visitors, as a matter of course. Cf. the story of 
b. Zanji, apud L. Massignon, Quatre textes inedits relatifs d la biographic 
d’al-Hallaj, Paris, 1914, p. 9 (Arab text) ; L. Massignon, La Passion d’al- 
Hallaj, Paris, 1922, p. 266. It follows, indeed, from this passage that 
Aaron b. Amram was in charge of the state-prisoner al-Hallaj. Cf. L. 
Massignon, L’ influence, etc., p. 3. Cf. Misk., 128, where Aaron b. Amram 
and his son (^IJL^I) are to be found in the residence of the Vizier 
al-Khaqani. 

* Misk., 112. 

^ Misk., 128, where Aaron b. Amram appears together with his son. 

® Vide Tan., ii, 85. 

’ We will see further on that after the death of the two principals their 
sons and grandsons took over the affairs. They are called in the sources 
“successors” and “heirs” (Wuz., 80 f.; Tan., ii. 84 ff.). 

74J. ( To be continued. ) 



The Travels of Ippolito Desideri ^ 

By GroSEPPE TUCCI 

QIR CHARLES BELL has given in this Journal (July, 
^ p. 710) a detailed account of this important book^ on 
Tibet, which, though already edited in Itahan by Puini, has 
remained for many years insufficiently known. It is not, 
therefore, my purpose to write a new review of the book. 

I only want to pohit out some mistakes which are to be found 
in the notes of the editor, and this I do not with the intention 
to criticize the dihgent work of Dr. De Filippi, but to correct 
some wrong statements which could easily be accepted 
without further investigation by readers imperfectly 
acquainted with things Tibetan. 

p. 379, n. 20. It would have been better to state that 
the information of Strachey is wrong. Ngari {mna ris) is 
usually called in Tibetan writings Ngari khorsum {-bskor 
gsum). It comprehends Purang (spu rails), Guge, also called 
Zah zuii (including Gartok, Toling, etc.), and Maryul. In 
the old inscriptions of Ladakh, Mar yul is the general name for 
the westernmost portion of Ngari. See for instance the 
inscription of bDe legs rnam rgyal at Skyurbuchan {c’os rgyal 
po mar yul dbus gzuh rnams adir rgyal sras bDe legs rnam 
rgyal stod). The question will be fully discussed in my 
Collection of Tibetan Inscriptions. In more recent times the 
usual form is Mahyul, though Mahyul was originally the 
name of a district near Kirong {skyid groii) on the Nepalese 
frontier. 

p. 379, n. 24. Gartok is but a summer camp, while Gar 
gunsa is the winter residence. After the big fair of October, 
Gartok is practically deserted. 

p. 381, n. 31. This note is very defective and ought to 

'■An Account of Tibet. The travels of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, S.J., 
1712-1727, edited by Filippo de Filippi (The Broadway Travellers). 

JK\S. APRIL 1933. 23 
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be rewritten. Tibetan studies have so progressed during the 
last years that we may expect a more accurate exposition of 
Tibetan literature than that contained in this note. The 
bKa’ agyur is not translated from the Chinese (except a few 
treatises), but from Sanscrit. The Bum is not an edition of 
the same “ reduced to twelve volumes ”. Bum is the usual 
name for the Prajna-paramita in 100,000 verses just as Gya- 
stonpa (brgyad stoh pa) designates the other redaction of the 
same book in 8,000 verses. These treatises are not condensed 
editions of the bKa' agyur, but separate works included in 
it. But, since they are supposed to contain the very essence 
of Buddhism, they are very often separately printed and 
deposited in small temples or in private chapels {lha k'aii, 
c’os Fail) instead of the complete set of the bKa' agyur, 
which is generally so expensive that only big monasteries or 
rich people can afford to have it printed. Nartand is, of course, 
for Narthang (sNar fail). It is impossible to state that "the 
total result (of the Tangyur) is very inferior to the recon- 
struction of the Buddhist Lamaist religion made by Desideri." 
The Tangyur {bsTan agyur) contains, in fact, the only key for 
understanding the mystic doctrines upon which Tibetan 
rehgious experiences are based and it throws a great side- 
light upon Indian culture. 

p. 386, n. 5. That Thi-song De-tsen went, with his conquests, 
as far as the Bay of Bengal is quite unknown to me. 

p. 392, n. 22. The sect of the Sakya pa (sa skya pa, 
called after the monastery of Sa skya) has nothing to do with 
the Dukpa (gBrug pa), nor is this an offshoot of the 
Nying-mapa (rNih mu pa). The Sakya sect was, as known, 
founded by the great Saskya Pan-c’en. w-hile the aBrug pa 
is a subsect of the bKa’ rgyud pa, the founder of which, in 
Tibet, was Marpa, the master of Milaraspa. Even Waddell — 
whose information must always be used with caution — has 
settled the relation of the various sects fairly exactly. Why 
Teshu lama and not Tashi lama ? 

p. 394, n. 25. Sron-tsan Gam-po is, of course, the same 
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as Song tsen Gam-po of n. 7 at p. 387 ; his name is realiv 
spelt Sroh btsan sgam po. 

p. 395, n. 28. Kings of Ladak " is evidently a misprint 
for Kings of Tibet. 

p. 397, n. 36. De c'og is for bDe inc og that is Sanivara. 
The bsTan agyur contains a large literature concerning the 
mystic experiences connected with his cult. 

p. 402, n. 54. The question of the origin of the Tibetan 
alphabet is more complex than the author supposes. The 
researches of Francke (not Franke as it is written in the note) 
and those of Hoernle did not exactly clear up many of the 
obscure points, as he says. The prototype of the Tibetan 
alphabet is to be found in India and not in Khotan as Francke 
stated. The article by Laufer printed in the Journal of 
American Oriental Societij. 1918, pp. 34-46, dealing with 
this subject should be consulted. Devanagiri and Devanagri 
are, of course, for Devanagari. 

p. 403, n. 55. It is not true that ’ most of the medical 
notions of the Tibetans seem originally to have come from 
China 

The founder of the Tibetan medicuie, and at the same time 
the witer of many treatises on medicine which still enjoy 
a great authority in Tibet, I mean gYu t’og yon tan tngo^i po, 
studied medicine at Nalanda. This statement, contained in 
his biography, is supported by the very many treatises 
translated from Sanscrit and preserved m the bsTan agyur. 
and by the perusal of the most famous manual of medicine, 
the Vaidurya shon po, by the sDe srid Sans rgyas rgya mts’o. 

p. 404, n. 63. Whatever might be the original connection 
between the two words, rus pa “ bones ' is quite different 
from rus pa = rgyud pa " lineage, family 
p. 408, n. 65. The ceremony alluded to is the p'o ba. which 
consists in the projection of the consciousness of the dead 
into a new form of existence, as a rule a paradise. A good 
description of this rite may be found in Madame David 
Neel's Mystiques et Magiciens du Tibet, p. 14. 
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p. 414, n. 12. The Kadampa has nothing to do with the 
red sect. Kadampa (bKa’ gdams pa or shags gsar ma) is 
called the school started by Atisa aBrom ston and Kin e’en 
bzan po. The sect was, after Tson k'a pa, absorbed into the 
Gelugpas. 

p. 415, u 14. Atisa, or better Dipamkara Atisa, though 
for some time the abbot of Nalanda, was not a monk of 
Magadha, but of Bengal. He was born in fact in the village 
of Vajrayogini in the Vikrampur district, which still exists. 
The place was visited by me in December, 1926. There are 
still heaps of ruins ; Buddhist images, now worshipped by 
the villagers as Hindu gods, can still be seen in the place. 
Of course, as stated above, the Kadampa has nothing to do 
with the Sakya pa ; they are two quite distinct and 
independent sects. 

Tsong Khapa did not codify the Tantras in his Lam rim. 
This book is nothing else but an exposition of the mystical 
realization of the supreme truth according to the method of 
the school of Maitreya and Asanga, and it is chiefly based 
upon the Abhisamayalankara of Maitreya. 

p. 417, n. 16. The “ doctrine of Metempsychosis and 
Karma ” cannot be called Vedantic, but it is pan-Indian. 

p. 417, n. 17. As stated by Sir Charles Bell, Dorjedan 
(rdo rje gdan) is Bodhgaya, the place which, even now, Tibetan 
pilgrims do not fail to \Tsit in their travels to India. 

p. 418, n. 25. Padmasambhava has not been neglected 
by writers on Tibetan subjects ; it will suffice to mention the 
names of Laufer and Griinwedel. He did not accept the cult 
of Avalokitesvara, but on the contrary the school of the 
Gelugpas, when firmly estabhshed in Tibet, revised the 
literature dealing with Padmasambhava and introduced 
into it the mention of Avalokitesvara. The Padma Than-yig, 
which the author mentions, shows clear traces of such 
a revision and of many an interpolation. The chief god of 
the school of Padmasambhava is Kun tu bzan po, that is 
Samantabhadra. Urgyen is not derived from TJdyana, but 
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from Uttiyana. Laufer did not translate the Padma Thah- 
yig, but a chapter of the Pad ma bka’ fan. 

The index of Tibetan words must also be re\used. Pirst of 
all there is some inconsistence in the transcription of the 
Tibetan terms ; we find, for instance, 'Bras spang and Bras 
Ijongs for ’Bras spang and ’Bras Ijongs or spun and Ijoii. 
’Bras ma Ijongs is for ’Bras mo Ijoii. 

p. 458 s.v. Calongscia ; in Tibetan there is no plural 
termination like gzhags. bKa' blon sag indicates the council- 
house of the four bKa’ blon : it is therefore equivalent to 
bKa’ sag. 

p. 458 s.v. Ce-Thang is not rTser-thang but rTse T'ah. 

p. 460 s.v. Dorje cannot be said to be the thunderbolt of 
Siva. The weapon or the symbol of Siva is the trident 
trisula and the Dorje is the symbol of A^ajrapani. 

p. 461 s.v. Gndkpa : according to the system of tran- 
scription, adopted in the book, the Tibetan spelling would be 
ngags pa and not Gnngs pa. 

p. 461 s.v. Gnen drd ; it must be nan ggro instead of hah-’gro, 
or according to the transcription adopted : ngan 'gro. 

p. 463 s.v. Ka-scioa ; instead of bKa sho ba should be 
bKa’ shog pa. 

Ibid. s.v. Kien ; instead of rKyan it must be rKyen. 

Ibid. s.v. Kiepu-cciung-Ki rimba ; cciung is not byung 
“ to be born ”, but c'uii small, inferior, as opposed to e'en po 
“ superior ” and to bring (viz. gbriii) “ middle ” to be found 
in the same page. 

p. 465 s.v. lee n-bree ; for Las-bras read las bras. 

p. 466 s.v. Longh-lcii ; for lons-shi it should be Long 
(Lon) skn. This expression cannot be translated ‘‘the Lha 
of riches It is a well-known technical term corresponding 
to Sambhogakdya, viz. to the second of the three bodies of 
Buddha. It is the aspect of Buddha which appears during 
the meditation. 

Ibid. s.v. lungh-ten ; it must be lung bstan not lun bstan pa. 

Ibid. s.v. Mani Katnbum ; it cannot be translated “ the 
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hundred thousand precepts of Mani ” but of the raani ”, 
viz. concerning the meaning and the value of the famous 
mantra in six syllables ; " orti mani-padme hum.'' 

p. 467 s.v. Ngnda : not shags but ngags, the mantra- 
section of the Tantras. 

p. 468 s.v. Pruu-ku ; it cannot be translated a Llia 
assuming various shapes ”. but it denotes the third body of 
the Buddhas, \'iz. the nirmana-kdga, that is the apparitional 
body. 

p. 470 s.v. so-soi Kieu rimbd : it is not so soi skye gnas rim 
pa, but so soi skye bu rim pa. and cannot be translated as 
"the grade or condition of every kind of birth”, but it 
corresponds to Sanscrit prthagjam, prophanus. 

p. 471 s.v. Ten-cing-breevdre-n-gyunvd ; it is not 
“■ unconnected ” but just the contrary, and corresponds to 
pratityasamutpada ", the law of causal connection which 
represents the very essence of Buddhist doctrine. 

p. 471 s.v. Thamce-Khiengbd : it is neither mThd-med 
nor fhans chod, but the very common tkams ccul " all ”. 

The book is so important and contains so much valuable 
information about Tibet and Tibetan religion and customs 
that it is likely to have a wide circulation among geographers, 
ethnologists, and scholars interested in the history of religion. 
It is therefore necessary that in a second edition these mistakes 
should be corrected. 


128. 



Some Unknown Isma*ili Authors and their 

Works ^ 

By HUSAIN F. AL-HAMDAM 

I 

TT^HEN Griffini published an account of the latest 

' * acquisition of a ’‘collection of South -Arabian MSS.” 
by the Ambrosian Library, Milan. ^ the distinguished 
orientalist. Ignaz Goldziher, to whom oriental scholarship 
IS indebted for his able researches on the doctrines and history 
of the Isma‘Ilis, welcomed the news, for most of the informa- 
tion on the subject of the Isma‘IlTs he and his forerunners 
were able to communicati* to us was derived either from 
inadequate sources or from the anti-Isma‘ill polemical 
literature. Similarly, Professor Louis Massignon expressed 
the hope that modern scholars would throw further light 
on the history of the Isma'Tlis and their doctrine by study 
of this literature.^ 

I intend to describe here a part of this literature, 
which being the property of my family is accessible to me. 
The Ambrosian Library of Milan has, according to what one 
gathers from Griffini, acquired only a few MSS., but the 
collections of the Isma'IlI Da‘wat both in the Yemen and 
India have preserved a considerable amount of literature, 
which the Ambrosian collection does not contain. 

Now the question arises as to how these works, WTitten in 
different countries, at different times, under different circum- 
stances, came to be preserved in a remote corner of Arabia, 

^ ihis is the full text of a lecture delivered at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, Palestine, on Sunday, the 29th November, 1931. 

^ ZDMG. Ixix, p. 80 : “ Die jungste sudarabische Sammlung hat uns 
noch eine angenehme tJberraschung bereitet. Dieselbe enthalt namlich 
einige Handschriften von Werken, welche der vielseitigen zaiditischen 
Literatur Sudarabiens ganz fremd sind.” 

^ Esquisse d'une bibliographie Qarmate, A Volume of Oriental Studies 
prtsented to E. G. Brovme, 1922. p. 332. 
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after these had fallen into oblivion in their birth-places. The 
answer to this question is given in the history of the IsmaTlI 
Da‘wat as related by its own historian ^ : I will confine myself, 
therefore, to mentioning just that phase of its history which 
is connected with the origin of this hterature. 

The political life of the Fatimid kingdom under al-Mustansir 
hillah in the eleventh century was in disorder. Anarchy, 
revolts, wars, famine, economic mismanagement had shaken 
the foundations of the State. In the time of al-Musta'lI, the 
solidarity of the Isma'ili Da‘wat was shattered on account 
of the controversy on the dispute concerning the succession 
to the Khilafat and Imamat between the partisans of MustaTl 
and Nizar. A serious split was caused in the united Isma'Ili 
Da'wat, with the result that Nizar and his followers seceded 
from the main stock and formed a rival organization. They 
tried to overthrow the government of MustaTi and remodel the 
official IsmaTlI system, which had become conventionalized, 
by introducing into it the revolutionary methods of the 
Qarmatians. A great impetus was given to this movement by 
vigorous men like the Da‘i al-Hasan b. as-Sabbah, the formid- 
able leader of the Assassins of Alamut. The activities of the 
Nizarids after the disruption of the Fatimid Empire in Egypt 
were mostly transferred to Persia, wffiereas those of the 
old school were confined to the Yemen. The develop- 
ment of the literature of the Nizarid IsmaTlls is known to 
us to some extent through the researches of De Goeje, 
Guyard, Goldziher, Browne, Ivanow, and others ; but here 
I am concerned with the story of the transference of the 
literature of the official IsmaTlI Da‘wat from Egypt to 
the Yemen. Al-Amir biTlah, who succeeded al-MustaTl in the 
Khilafat. was assassinated by a band of Nizarid conspirators. 
Before his death he entrusted the affairs of State to the 

^ The Da‘i Idris ‘Imadu’d-din al-Anf (died in a.h. 872 — a.d. 1468), 
the head of the Yemenite Da‘wat, wrote the history of the Da‘wat entitled 
^Uyunu^l-a^bdr in seven volumes, NuzhatuH-afkar and Raudatn'l-akhbdr. 
The former two works have been preserved in my collection and the last- 
named in the Leiden University Library No. 1972. 
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Wazir ‘Abdu’l-Majid and made him regent for his young 
son. at-Taiyib. but appointed the Da’i Ibn Madian, the 
Bahiil-Abu'ah} as the trustee and guardian of 

the young Imam. Abdii'l-Majld. however, assumed the 
office of Khilafat for himself. Ibn Madian, realizing the 
danger, concealed the person of the young Imam at-Taiyib 
and retired from the theatre of public life. There is no 
authoritative record of the whereabouts of at-Taiyib or his 
descendants, but it is believed by the Isma’ilis of the Yemenite 
school that an Imam descended from at-Taiyib will appear 
some time.^ 

Thus the old school of the Isma’ilis disappeared once and 
for all from Egypt, but foimd in the Yemen a new arena for 
its activities. The fact that Egypt and the Yemen were 
united by bonds of political and religious friendships is well 
attested by constant communications between the countries. 
Long before ‘All the Sulaihid made himself independent on 
the summits of al-Masar and proclaimed himself to be the 
emissary of the Fatimid al-Mustansir in the Yemen, there 
existed relations, though secret, between the Isma'ilis of the 
Yemen and the headquarters of the Fatimid Da’wat at 
Cairo. The Yemenite Da'i Idris 'Imadu'd-din in his history 
of the Isma‘ill DaSvat produced a correspondence of historical 
interest which passed between the Sulaihids and the Fatimids.® 
The Sulaihids were ardent upholders of the Fatimid doctrine, 
and there had been a constant exchange of emissaries, 
ambassadors, agents, generals, missionaries, royal presents, 
etc., between Egypt and the Yemen. 

The Da’i Idris relates on the authority of the Da‘i 
Hatim b. Ibrahim al-Hamidi (died in a.h. 596 = a.d. 1199) 
that ‘All the Sulaihid sent a deputation under the 
leadership of Lamak b. Malik, the grand Qadi of the 

^ The highest dignitary next to the Imam in the Da’wat. 

“ See my note on p. 128 of JRAS., January, 1932. 

^ This corre.spondence is also preserved by the Da*wat of the Yemen in a 
book entitled as-Sijillatu’l-Mustansiriya, a copy of which is now in the 
possession of the Sehoo] of Oriental Studies. 
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Yemen, to al-Mustansir for permission to proceed to Egypt. 
Lamak was stationed in the house of al-Mu’aiyad fi’d-dln 
a^-Shirazi,^ the Bah of the Imam. Every time Lamak 
desired the fulfilment of the mission with which he was 
entrusted, the Imam gave the characteristic reply that winter 
was approaching near.® Five winters passed, one after another, 
and every time the Imam's reply was the same. During the 
period of his stay, the Qadi Lamak, however, received from 
al-Mu'aiyad instructions ® which determined the future pohcy 
and activities of the Isma‘Ili DaSvat in the Yemen. 
Al-Mu’aiyad was one of the last great representatives of the 
Da'wat, w’hose influence stretched beyond Egypt. We have 
thus reason to assert that it was through al-Mu'aiyad and 
Lamak that the Da'wat literature written in Egypt, Persia, 
and elsewhere, during Fatimid times, was transferred from 
Egypt to the Yemen. The Yemen was the only country 
which was safe, on account of the political power the Sulaihids 
then wielded, for the preservation of this literature. 

The natural desire for self-preservation caused the Isma’ilis 
of the MustaTian school to transmit their literature to the 
Yemen, where ruled their co-religionists — the powerful 
Sulaihids. This is further supported by the fact that all 
vestiges of this school disappeared from North Africa, Egypt, 
Syria, ‘Iraq, Persia, from wherever the Fatimid propaganda 
was spread or the Fatimid influence was exerted. After 
al-Amir’s death, the political power passed into the hands 
of ‘Abdu’l-Majld and his supporters, the arch-enemies 
of the old Da‘wat. The Ayyubids, who succeeded the 
Fatimids in the sovereignty of Egypt, tried to annihilate 
completely these heretics -par excelletwe. 


^ See below, pp. 375-6. 

- Idris explains that al-Mustan^ir prophe.sied the assassination of 
Lainak’s master ag-Sulaihi. 

^ dr*. lI*. 

oAlc- L« I j Aift du-i (Idris 

‘Imadu’d-din, ^ Uyunu'l-akhbdr, vii, p. 103). 
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The power of the Sulaihids in the Yemen, however, did not 
last long : for after the glorious reign of the great Queen 
Saiyida Arwa,^ the Yemen became divided into various small 
independent principalities. The queen had, however, wisely 
separated in her own lifetime the functions of the State from 
those of the Da'wat. Lamak and, after his death, his son 
Yahya, assisted her in the administration of the affairs 
of the Da'wat. After the concealment of at-Taiyib, she 
appointed PJiu'aib b. Musa as the first Absolute Da'i 
(ad-DaTT-Mutlaq) in the ensuing period of satar - ; thus 
the Da'wat has been carried on ever since that time in the 
name of at-Taiyib. 

The Da'is have on various occasions made attempts to 
seize political authority, but their plans for a hierarchy similar 
to or even less powerful than that of the Sulaihids were never 
realized. Throughout the history of the Da'wat, it appears 
that there was no love lost between the Zaidls and the Isma'ilis. 
Idris 'Imadu'd-dln. in his historical works, gives a long and 
gruesome description of the conflicts of the Da'wat with the 
formidable power of the Zaidis. Until recently, during the 
Great War, they made common cause with those forces which 
were opposed to the Zaidls. The Da'wat feared persecution 
by its enemies and the constant state of war in which it 
engaged itself or was engaged by force of circumstances, 
made it an exclusive society.* 

By the very nature of its secret esoteric doctrines the 
Da'wat, from the early times of the Qarmatians through all 

* (See my paper " The Life and Times of Queen Saiyidati Arwa tiie 
-Sulaihid of the Yemen " ; JRCAS. 1931, pp. 505 if. 

- See note on p. 128 of JRAS., Jamiarj-, 1932. 

^ After I delivered this lecture in Jerusalem, I visited the Yemen, to 
■study the historical monuments and present conditions of the country — 
particularly of Haraz, which was the theatre of the activitie.s of the 
Sulaihids and of the Da'wat. The high peaks of the eastern side of the 
Mountain of Haraz have been the stronghold of the Da’udI Isma'ilis. 
Even to-day when the Y’emen has the benefit of the strong rule of Imam 
\ ahya, Isma ills form themselves by force of habit and circumstance into 
a very exclusive unit, inaccessible to all who do not belong to their group. 
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these centuries, constituted a quasi-masonic organization. 
In the Yemen, the practice of secrecy, however, became more 
rigorous on account of the political vicissitudes of the Da‘wat. 
Fearing the destruction of the literature of the Da‘wat, its 
misuse, and misinterpretation, it became in course of time 
traditional practice to keep its records in strict secrecy. In 
all books on esoterics {ta'wll and haqiqat), stress is laid upon 
the rule that any person initiated into the cult must not reveal 
its secrets to anyone who is not deserving (mustahiqq or ahl). 
The Da'wat is. thus, a thoroughly organized body, in which 
every member and dignitary (hadd), from the neophyte 
{mustajib) up to the Absolute DaT, is responsible to his superior 
dignitary {mufid) who acquaints him with the mysteries of 
the Da'wat (called tUjl j'^1) only when the disciple 
in the superior's opinion is fit for gradual initiation. This 
explains the statement of Griffini’s informant about the 
Isma'Ilis’ desire to have the Da‘wat-books at all costs, if by 
chance they happened to fall into the hands of non-members.^ 
It is this secrecy which confined this literature for centuries 
to oblivion and withheld it from the learned world. 

Fortunately, however, the members of the Da’wat never 
discontinued its study, for the assimilation of its wisdom 
was regarded as the performance of intellectual prayers 
as opposed to the Islamic obligatory 

ritual oaLjJI or ax- v_aJLXjJ 1), it being the 

fundamental rule that the two should go hand in hand. 
The office of the Absolute Da‘i since the concealment (satar) 
of at-Taiyib has continued to represent the Imam of the 
time. During this period, the Absolute Da‘i is the 
custodian of the accumulated knowledge of the Da‘wat, 
which he spreads among its members. Since the Imam was 
in concealment, no original work in esoterics could be under- 
taken without his sanction jidhn ) ; the only way to keep 
“ the light of knowledge ' burning was, therefore, to study 


^ ZJjMG. Ixix, pp. 80 seq. 
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the existing literature. This is, perhaps, the reason why 
a considerable Hterature produced in the Yemen during the 
ensuing period of satar is based on the works of the authors 
who flourished during Fatimid times. 

An historical survey of this literature as based on MSS. 
preserved in the collections of the DaSvat in the Yemen and 
India is necessary as a prehminary towards our study of this 
important branch of Islamic science. In this outline. I restrict 
myself, however, to showing the outstanding characteristics 
of the authors, without trying to give a full biographical 
account of them or to define their position in Islamic litera- 
ture as a whole. Separate treatment of each author will be 
necessary for the better imderstanding of the history of this 
literature, and at the same time of the development of the 
Isma'ili doctrine. It will be then possible to appreciate 
not only the development of Isma'ili thought, from the first 
revolutionary movement of the Qarmatians up to our own 
times, but also the relations of the Da‘wat to other currents 
of Isma‘ili thought and to the intellectual life of the whole 
of Islam. This is just a preliminary attempt towards making 
a future, more detailed bibliography.^ I shall, however, 
be satisfied, if my stray observations give an insight into some 
important writings of hitherto unknown authors, which have 
been preserved. 

II 

Among the earhest authors whose works have been preserved 
is Abu Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdan ar-Razi ^ (died in a.h. 322 = 
A.D. 933). At this particular period of Islamic history, the 
revolutionary activities of the Isma‘ills were undergoing 

1 There also exists a bibliography (called al-Fihriit) of most of the 
Da'wat books by Isma'il b. ‘Abdu’r-Rasul, an IsmaTlI author of the 
eleventh century a.h. My information is, however, derived from the 
collection of the MSS. of the late Saiyidi Muhammad ‘Ali al-Hamdani 
al-Ya‘burI, which is entitled i-Usdl iijil. 

* According to Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Lisann'l-Mizdn, p, 164 (letter 
‘alif. No. 523), the full name of Abu Hatim is Ahmad b. Hammad b. Ahmad 
al-WassamI al-Lai^i. 
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a gradual but remarkable transformation. With the establish- 
ment of the Fatimid State by al-Mahdi in North Africa, the 
IsmahlT movement, which aimed at a politico-intellectual 
upheaval in Islam, assumed a graver and more conservative 
attitude towards the then existing institutions of Islam. 
The Da'wat, which once aimed at the destruction of the 
‘Abbasid Khilafat, now defended the claims of the Fatimids. 
With the assumption of power, we notice in the works of the 
Da‘is of this period a tendency towards drifting from their 
revolutionary and eclectic principles to a liberal yet conven- 
tional conservatism. It would be a mistake to believe that 
the Da‘wat aimed only at iconoclasm ; on the contrary, it 
wanted to institute a hierarchy over which the people of the 
House of Muhammad (ahlu'l-bait) had a control. The goal 
was reached in the establishment of the Fatimid Kingdom 
in North Africa by al-Mahdi billah in a.h. '297. It became then 
the duty of the Da‘wat to assume the task of defending the 
faith as well as to help the State. The Da‘i Abu Hatim belongs 
to the group of those early missionaries and authors who were 
the spokesmen of the official DaSvat. Against the attacks of 
the arch-heretic, the physician and philosopher Muhammad b. 
Zakariya'r-Razi (Rhazes), the Da‘i Abu Hatim, in his book, 
A‘ldmu n-nubnwwat,^ defended the cause of religion and 
maintained the principle of prophethood. Abu Hatim had 
also a personal discussion with his contemporary and towns- 
man, Rhazes, on this subject. His Kitdb al-Isldh is meant 
to be an improvement (isldh) upon an-Nasafl's (also called 
an-Na khsh abil work al-Mahsul.^ He criticizes Nasafi in 
respect of some of his metaphysical conclusions, such as the 
precedence of Qadd (Fate or Fulfilment) over Qadar 

' As based on this work. Dr. Paul Kraus in his Antrittsvorlesung Rhases 
und die islamische Aufkldrung, delivered at the University of Berlin on 
25th April, 1932, explained for the first time Rhazes' attitude towards 
Islam and religions. 

2 This work is mentioned by Ba^dadi in Farq, pp. 267. 277, as also 
by Nasir-i- Edi usraw in Zadu l-Musafirln, Berlin, p. 276, but unfortunately 
does not exist in the collections of the Da’wat so far as I have been able 
to ascertain. 
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(Predestination), the incomplete nature of the emanation 
of the Second (the Soul) from the First (Intelligence), the 
dissociation of law (sharTai) from the first ^dtiq (i.e. Adam), 
and the like. The Da‘I SijistanI, however, came to the help 
of his teacher, Nasafi, and defended him in a work called 
an-Nusrat} No mention of an-NasafI or his work is made in 
al-lsidh. but it was al-Kirmanl who later furnished us with 
this information in his ar-Riydd,^ which is an attempt 
to reconcile as far as possible the opposite viewpoints of 
ar-Razi and as-SijistanT. In this controversy we have a clear 
indication as to how in the beginning of the development 
of the IsmaTli doctrine free thought and philosophical 
speculations were encouraged and religious and intellectual 
discussions undertaken without any great restraint or 
convention. 

One of his works. az-Zlnat? whose name is also 
communicated to us by Ibnu'n-Nadim, is a dictionary of 
technical Islamic terms and expressions. It appears that 
the book was meant for the general public as a guide on 
Islamic nomenclature, because the author has taken much 
care to conceal his identity with the Isma'Tli school of thought. 

Ill 

We have seen that the question of the necessity or otherwise 
of prophethood was engaging the attention of learned circles 
in the Islamic world at this particular period of its history 
on account of the discussions set afoot by philosophers and 
free-thinkers. Abu Ya'qub as-SijistanI * is another pioneer 
exponent of the Da'wat and defender of Islam, who tried 
philosophy itself as a weapon against critics of religion. He 

' This work is also said to have been lost. 

- See below, p. 374. 

^ Ibnu’n-Kadim, al-Fihrist, ed. Flugel, p. 189; Idris Tmadu'd-din, 
‘Uyu7). V, pp. 260-3; Griffini. ZDMG. Ixix, p. 87; Massignon, JEsquisse, 
p. 332. Ibnu'n-Xadim (p. 189) also mentions the name of Htdb al-Jami', 
by Abu Hatim. but it is not preserved. 

* Al-Biruni, Hind, ed. Sachan, p. 32; Ba^dadi, Farq, p. 267; 
Massignon. Efqvisse, p. 332. 
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was one of the early philosophers and thinkers of Islam, 
whose share in the development of philosophy m Isma‘ilism 
is considerable. He and his teacher, an-NasafI, were executed 
in the great trial of Isma'ill Da‘is, in Turkestan in the 
year a.h. 331. ^ In his IMdtu'n-nubuwwat the principle 
of prophethood is upheld from various viewpoints. 

Several works of Sijistani dealing with philosophical and 
theological subjects have been preserved. Among these, 
I might just mention a typical work of Sijistani. 
entitled al-YambV. Some of the problems discussed are : 
the Essence (huwiyat) of the Supreme God {nl-MvMi') \ 
the world of Intelligence and Soul ; the indestructibility 
and immobility of the Intelligence, the address of the 
Intelligence to the Soul ; the Soul, the Spheres, and their 
functions ; the creation of the Physical World and Man ; 
the meanings of Paradise and the Fire ; the significance 
of the Islamic Formula of Shahadat. of the Ckoss, their 
identification (ittifdq) ; the Qa’im and Eschatology. 

The arrangement of the subject of this work and some 
others shows that the systems developed by the later Da'Is 
have been consistent with the lines drawn by Sijistani. When 
w’e compare the system of the last great compendium of the 
Da'wat, entitled, Zahrul-Ma'dm. with the arrangement of 
the subjects of al-YandbT, we find that the fundamentals 
of this remarkable system wrere determined in the works 
of Sijistani. 

IV 

The long reign of al-Mu'izz Udlni’Uah was the golden age 
in the history of the Fatimid Kingdom in many respects. 
There flourished at his court great statesmen, generals, poets, 
and men of letters. The Fatimid Da'wat of Mu'izz could, 
however, boast of having produced two great Arabs who 
played no mean part in the development of the IsmaTll 
doctrine. For the Da'wat literature it was a period of whole- 
hearted islamization. The Isma'ill system of jurisprudence 
‘ Ba^dadi, Farq, p. 267. 
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{Jiqh) was for the first time standardized by Abu Hanifa an- 
Nu'man b. Muhammad at-Tamimid He was a contemporary 
of Al-Mahdi, al-Qa’im, al-Mansur, and al-Mu‘izz, and became 
virtually the Grand Qadi of the Fatimid Empire when al-Mu‘izz 
went from al-Mansurlya to Cairo. Amongst his many works 
on theological jurisprudence,^ the most important is his hitdb 
Da'd’imu’l-lsldm in two volumes written at the suggestion 
of al-Mu‘izz. All the traditions and sayings are traced back 
to Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Baqir and Ja‘far b. Muhammad 
as-Sadiq, and are thus given a stamp of authority. This 
was a very convenient and practical way to do away with 
the existing differences on the authenticity or otherwise 
of traditions. This politic action, which was taken under 
the orders of al-Mu’izz, though it stopped academic discussions 
on Hadi^ and alhed subjects, had a remarkable rmifying 
effect upon the IsmaTli hterature for all the following 
centuries. The Da‘d'im is regarded as the standard work of 
Fiqh by the Da‘wat throughout its literature. He added 


^ For further details see Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, ed. Bulaq, p. 219 ; 
al-Kindi, Govertiors and Judges of Egypt, ed. Guest, p. 586; Gottheil, 
JAOS. xxvii, p. 217 ; Mr. A. A. Fyzee is preparing, as he informs me, 
a full study of the author, particularly the legal aspects of his writings, 
^ The Qadi was a prolidc writer particularly on Islamic jurisprudence. 
He compiled an ambitious work called IJdh in 220 parts, as he mentions 
in the introductory lines of his Qasidat al-Muntahhaha : — 


aIaJ 1 el>' 




w) I L-5^ L* 

Unfortunately this work as some others of the Qadh’s works on theological 
jurisprudence, esoteric interpretation, and history have been lost. Some 
extracts have been preserved in und mujida jVUIddh j jU). 

The following works on jiqh have also been preserved : al-Ikhhdr, vol. i ; 
al-Yanbu\ vol. ii ; at-Tahdrat; Minhdju*l-fard'id ; al-Muntakhaba in 
metrical form ; al-Iqtisdr ; Da^d^imu’l-Isldm, two volumes ; and 
Mukhtasaru'l-dt]mr. Chronologically speaking the Da'‘d^im and Mukhtasar 
were among the last works of the Qadi. 

JBAS. APRIL 1933. 24 
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to the five Islamic fundamentals two more, viz. : Friendship 
of the People of the House of Muhammad (called Waldyat), 
and ablutions (Tahdmt). 

The Qadi is also a pioneer historian of the Fatimids. 
His book, Iftitdhu'‘d-Da‘wat,^ deals with the origin of the 
Da'wat in the Yemen and in the Maghrib, and gives a detailed 
account of the conquest and rule of the Yemen by Ahu’l- 
Qasim Ibn Hau^ab. His book, SJiarhu’l-AlcJibdr ft fadli’l- 
’a'imniati’l-athdr, in sixteen volumes, deals with the history 
from Muhammad to al-Mahdl. In his work al-Mandqib 
wa’l-Ma^dlib, he institutes a comparison between the 
Umayyad rulers from the time of Mu‘awiya and their 
contemporary, ‘Alld Imams, and finally compares the 
Umaj^ad mlers of Andalus with the Fatimid ruler in Egypt. 
The Qadi, who passed most of his lifetime in the court of 
al-Mu‘izz, collected m al-Majdlis wa’l-Musdyardt the sayings 
and remarks of his master. 

The Qacjl also held one of the highest positions in the 
Da‘wat and al-Mu‘izz entrusted him with the exposition 
of the doctrine of the esoteric interpretation of the Qur'an 
and Islamic law. His work, Asdsu’t-ta'wil, is a commentary 
of the first chapter (on Waldyat) of his book, Da‘d’imu’l- 
Isldm, which was later translated into Persian by al-Mu’aiyad.® 

V 

Like the Qadi, his contemporary, the Da‘i Ja‘far, son of 
the Da‘i Abu’l-Qasim b. Hau^ab MansuruT-Yaman (the 
Conqueror of the Yemen) is another eminent representative 
of the Isma'ili ta’wil. The DaT Ja‘far hved the greater 
part of his hfe at the headquarters of the Da‘wat in Egypt 
in the time of al-Mu‘izz as his Bdbul-abwdb. After the death 
of his father, the Da‘i Ja‘far migrated from the Yemen to 
Egypt, and hved imder the patronage of al-Mu‘izz. According 

1 Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt, ibid. ; Dasturu^l-Munajjimin, Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. Arabe 5968, f. 335a. 

* See below, p. 376. 
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to the story related by Idris ‘Imadu’d-din,i the Da‘i Ja'far 
occupied a position in the Da‘wat even superior to that of 
the great Qadi an-Nu‘man. The Qadi fell ill and on his 
recovery, the Imam al-Mu‘izz asked him who had visited 
him during his sickness. The Qadi mentioned the names 
of aU those who had come to visit him, but hinted that 
Ja'far had not. After some conversation, the Imam gave 
him a treatise and asked him to read it and tell the Imam 
about the authorship of the work. The Qadi, of course, 
declared it to be the work of the Imam, whereupon he was 
told that it was written “ by his lord Ja‘far ”. The Qadi, 
leaving the Imam, at once made for the house of the Da‘i 
Ja'far to pay his respects to him. The anecdote is of interest 
inasmuch as it shows the high position of Ja‘far in the Da‘wat, 
and the authority that was attached to his books. One of 
this Ja'far’s important works, Ta‘wilu'z-Zakat, is preserved 
in the University Library of Leiden.^ Ignaz Goldziher, 
describing this work, remarks ® “ Wie unverhiiUt die 
Aufhebung der Gesetzlichkeit in diesen Kreisen gelehrt 
wurde, zeigt uns am besten das sl^l des 

Ga'far Mansur al-Jemani, das mehr als eine AUegorisierimg 
des Zakatgesetzes im isma'iUtischen Sinne enthalt.” In his 
works, Sara’iru’n-Nutaqd’ and Asrdru’n-Nutaqff and ash^- 
fShawdhid wa’l-Baydn* and al-Fard’id wa Hududi'd-Dln, 
he explains the history of the prophets according to the 
principles of his esoteric cult and develops the doctrine of the 
continuity of religions. 

VI 

After the establishment of the Fatimid Empire, we notice 
an overwhelming effort towards reconciling philosophy and 
science with the Qur’an and Islamic ideas. Sijistani was 

* ‘Uyun, vi, pp. 39-40. 

^ Leiden cod. 1971 (De Goeje). 

® Streitschrift des OazdU gegen die Bdtinijja-Sekte, p. 23, note 4. 

* This work has been preserved in the library of the late Ahmad Taimur 
Pa^a, Cairo ( 1 A t he). 
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an out and out philosopher, but those who came after him, 
though they expounded Isma‘ili ta’wil (esoterics), gave more 
consideration to theological subjects than to philosophy. 
Though no mention, strange to say, of the Rasd’il IMwdn 
as-safd is made in the hterature written by these Da‘Is during 
the period of the Fatimid Kingdom, the eclecticism of the 
Rasa’il and its philosophic appeal might have had their 
effect on the literary activities of the Da‘wat. The tenth 
century a.d. was a fruitful period for the development 
of philosophy in Islam, for it was at this time such great 
luminaries as al-Farabl and Ibn Sina appeared to brighten 
the life of Islam with philosophical speculation and scientific 
research. The Da'wat literature has unearthed for us another 
great figure in the philosophical and religious realm of Islam 
of this century, who had been consigned to oblivion by the 
fact of the secrecy attached to the literature of the Da'wat. 
In Egypt ruled al-Hakim, who reopened the Academy of 
Sciences (Ddru’l-Hihnat), which had been closed for a period. 
He called to Egypt Ahmad Hamidu’d-din al-KirmanI, the 
leader of the Fatimid Da'wat in the east and who bore the 
title of “ Hujjatu’l- Irdqain ”, to revive there the intellectual 
life, which had become stagnant for some time, and put him 
in the charge of this celebrated academy. KirmanI holds 
a unique position in the development of the Isma‘ill thought, 
inasmuch as he elaborated on the one hand the Isma‘ill 
doctrine on the lines of the philosophers, and on the other 
hand he defended from a conservative standpoint the 
conception of Imamat against extremism such as that of the 
Druses. There can be httle doubt that there existed some 
sort of literary, if not direct or personal, contact with his 
contemporary philosophers. He laid stress on the strict 
observance of the doctrine of uniting Zdhir and Bdtin — 
a doctrine that not only the acquisition of the esoteric 
knowledge {‘ilm), but also the performance of Islamic law 
{‘amal) is incumbent upon the Faithful. His works, kitdb 
al-Wadiyya and Taninhu’l-Hddi wa’l-Mustahdi, give a 
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clear exposition of these two sides of his system. He 
struggled vehemently against the extremists (Ghuldt), who 
ascribed divinity to al-Hakim. In his Risdlatu’l-Wd‘i^,^ 
he urges Husain al-Far^anl, the precursor of DarazI, who 
in the year a.h. 408 ( = a.d. 1017) tried to lead people to 
extremism, to give up his teachings. These admonitions 
were, however, ineffectual, for a year later the Druses, led 
by Hamza DarazI, seceded from the original stock of the 
Isma‘ills. On account of this controversy with the Druses 
and Hakim’s peculiar claims, the question of the necessity 
of prophethood (Nubuwwat and Imdmat) again came to the 
forefront. The discussion on this subject was renewed 
by KirmanI in his al-Masdbih fl iMdti’l-imdmat and 
in his Risdlat Mabdsim il-Bi^mrat, and he seeks to prove 
that the Imamat of al-Hakim alone combined in itself the 
conditions of Imamat prescribed by the Islamic laws, and that 
he fulfilled the prophecy in the Holy Scriptures.^ His work, 

' This Kisalah is one of the collection of the thirteen Risalas called 
S ^ ‘U-as <dJl ocJJl J-J3- liJ— The following 

is the list of the Risalas in the collection : — 

^ 4JL-J (v) (I) 

(llyl 

ilL-JI (0) ij ‘I'-iii <JL-,I| (i) .IjOs-j 

j (■') O^J j\^ J 

JhJI J ijii.! ilL Jl (A) JfUw ^\j:r J (V) DjVlj 

hJl OIjIAJI ha ilL-j (^) 

(jlcyiJi ^ (j® J daciyi aIL* J l (\ •) 

;ae JIL.4 j jJ-il •’J' J (' ') 

jlljJI ly ije iJ (it) <1)1 ^\xl! AaUVl aliDl 

y <Jj*ifl (1 r) <f^J <1)1 Cl. 

w > ysti D1 a.il" 

The last two Risalas belong to two different authors, but they are included 
in this collection. 

^ Paul Kraus, Hebrdische und syrische Zitate in isma'llitischen Schrifien, 
Der Islam, Bd. xix (1931), p. 243 seq. 
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al-Aqwdlu'dh-Dhahabiya^ discusses, among other subjects, 
the principle of prophethood. Al-KirmanI takes up in this 
work the gaimtlet to defend the Prophethood against the 
attacks of the heretic Muhammad b. Zakariya ar-Eazi,^ 
and is supposed to be an improvement upon Abu Hatim 
ar-RazI, who, it is argued, did not come up to the mark 
in his refutation. Again, in the field of Isma‘ili metaphysics, 
he tried to reconcile in his work ar-Riyad the controversy 
which w’as once waged between Abu Ya'qub as-SijistanI and 
Abu Hatim ar-Razi on the subject of an-Nasafi's al-Mahsul.^ 
But the principal work of KirmanI, which alone would have 
assigned a place for him among the Islamic philosophers 
and thinkers is his last work, entitled Rdhatu’l-‘Aql ® 
(dated a.h. 412). In this work he expounds in detail the 
Isma'ili doctrine of the origin of the world in the light of his 
theories. He introduced many new elements which he took 
from the philosophers of the Isma'ili system. He combined 
for the first time the old Isma'ili doctrine of two succeeding 
principles — Intelligence {‘aql) and Soul (nafs), with the system 
of the Ten Intelligences, already elaborated by al-Farabi. 
With greater force than the authors before him, he emphasized 
the strict parallelism which exists between (1) the Intelhgible 
World, (2) the Physical World, and (3) the World of Religion, 

1 Kinnani does not mention the name of the Da‘i who wrote against 
Rhazes a polemical treatise on the subject of prophethood. Nor does 
KirmanI mention the name of the work of Rhazes which was the subject- 
matter of the DaT's discussions. But in the first chapter of his book 
KirmanI quotes a long passage from the DaTs work, which is identical 
with the refutation of Rhazes given in A'lamu'n-Nubuwwa of Abu Hatim 
(see above, p. 366). The following chapters of al-Aqwdlu dh- Dhahabiiia 
are devoted to the refutation of ar-Razi’s at-'Pibbu'r-Ruhanl (preserved 
in Brit. Mus. Add. 25758 and analysed by de Boer, De Medicina 
Mentis van den arts Rdzi, Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wettenschappen Afdeeling Letterkunde, Deel 53, Serie A, Nr. 1, Amsterdam, 
1922), but the work attacked in the first chapter must be another, 
exceedingly heretical work of ar-Razi. Dr. Paul Kraus is of opinion that 
the book in question is Makharigu'l-Anbija of ar-Razi. For the whole 
question I refer the reader to the paper prepared by Dr. Kraus. 

2 See above, p. 367. 

3 ZDMG. Ixix, p. 86. 
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which are all bound together by a law called mizdn. A large 
part of the work is devoted to this philosophy of nature and 
the origin of man through the co-operation of natural forces. 

VII 

In the history of the development of the Isma‘IlI doctrine 
and literature, the Persians have played the most important 
role. Nasafi, SijistanI, EazI, Kirmani were all Persians. 
In the reign of al-Mustansir billah there appeared two intel- 
lectual giants from Persia, whose works give us a fair insight 
into the hterary, rehgious, and political activities of the 
Da'wat in those days. One of them is N asir-i-Khusraw. whose 
personaUty and works have been described in detail by such 
scholars as Fagnan,^ Ethe,^ Browne,® and M. GhanI Zadah.* 
It is strange that the works of Nasir-i-Khusraw are neither 
preserved nor mentioned by the Da'wat of the Yemen. 
I conjecture that the reason for this may be the fact that 
Nasir-i-Khusraw’s writings were all in Persian and were 
meant to be read by the Persian-speaking world, hence they 
might not have entered Egypt. Even if they did, the Yemenite 
Arabs, out of indifference towards Persian, might not have 
cared just to store these works which they did not understand. 
Fortunately the works of Nasir-i-Eihusraw were preserved 
in Persia, and his remarkable personaUty has been brought 
to light by the researches of modern scholars. We will, 
therefore, pass over to the other great Persian, viz. Abu Nasr 
Hibatullah b. Abi ‘Imran Musa b. Da’ud al-Mu’aiyad fi’d-din 
a^-^irazl (died in a.h. 470 = a.d. 1078), the Bdbu’l-Abwdb 
of the Imam al-Mustansir billah, whose correspondence with 
the great poet, Abu’ 1- ‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri on the subject of 


^ ZDMG. xxxiv (1880), pp. 643-674, and Journal Asiatique, Ser. vii, 
vol. xiii (1879), pp. 164-8. 

2 Actes du VI‘ Congres International des Orientalistes a, Leiden (1886), 
vol. ii, pp. 169-237. 

“ Literary Hist, of Persia, ii, pp. 218-246. 

* Introduction to Safar Nameh Hakim Ndsir-i-Khusraw, ed. Berlin, 
A.H. 1341. 
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vegetarianism, was published for the first time in Europe 
from a MS. preserved in Oxford by Professor D. S. Margoliouth.^ 
The versatility of his accomplishments and knowledge 
and the vastness of his activities entitle him to a place 
which has hitherto not been given to him on account of the 
secrecy and mystery with which the literature of the Da‘wat 
is shrouded. Al-Mu’aiyad was at once a traveller, an organizer, 
a leader of men, a critic, an author of great Hterary power, and 
a poet of no mean abihty. N asir-i-Khusr aw . who resembles 
al-Mu’aiyad in more than one way, is said to have mentioned 
the latter as his teacher and paid a high tribute to him.* 
But, unlike Nasir-i-Eihusraw. his works were written in Arabic, 
as we find from his preserved works, with the single exception 
of Bunidd-i-ta’wil,^ which is the Persian translation of the 
Qadi an-Nu‘man’s Asdsu't-Ta’wil^ I will not repeat here 
what I have already said about al-Mu’aiyad’s autobiography 
(Sirat), his eight-hundred “ s6ances ” in eight volumes 
(al-Majdlis) and his Dmdn in the paper ® which I read 
at the Eighteenth International Congress of Orientalists held 
at Leiden, Holland.® Suffice it to say that these works will 
enable us not only to ascertain the position which al-Mu’aiyad 
rightly deserves in Islamic hterature, but also to get a glimpse 
into the history of the Fatimid Da‘wat in Egypt, Persia, and 
Arabia. I have already observed that al-Mu’aiyad was in 
direct communication with the representatives of the Da'wat 
of the Yemen, particularly with the Qadi Lamak b. Malik, 
the head of the Da‘wat under the Sulaihids. I suppose 

' JEAS. 1902, pp. 289-332. 

* Diwan-i-Qasd’id wa MuqaUa'dt-i-Hakim Ndsir-i-Khtisraw. ed. Tehran 
1304-7, pp. 176 and 313. 

® This is the only Persian work in the collection. Al-Mu’aiyad might 
have brought it with him to Egypt and Lamak may have taken it to the 
Yemen. 

* See above, p. 370. 

‘ The full text of the paper is published in JEAS., January, 1932, 
pp. 126 seq. 

‘ Actes du XY11I‘ Ccmgres iTiUrnational des Orientalisles, Leiden, 1932, 

p. 221. 
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it was al-Mu’aiyad and Lamak who were principally 
responsible for the transmission of the works of the Fatimid 
Da'wat to the Yemen. 


VIII 

The process of transferring the books of the Da'wat to 
the Yemen had begun already in the time of al-Mustansir 
through al-Mu’aiyad and Lamak. On the death of al-Amir, 
Queen Saiyidah the Sulaihid separated the functions of the 
Da'wat from those of the State, and appointed the Da'I 
Dhu'aib b. Musa as the first Absolute Da'i 
to carry on the Da'wat on behalf of the concealed Imam, 
and to have the custody of the hterature of the Isma'ili 
Fatimid Da'wat. This was what I call the Period of Transition 
for the Da'wat. One of the principal works of this period is 
al-Majalisu’l-Mustansinya by the Armenian Badru’l-Jamall, 
the Grand Wazir, and the Bab of the Imam. It is a collection 
of lectures given by Badr particularly on subjects dealing with 
Isma'Tli speculations on the numbers " seven ” and " twelve ”. 
The work marks a definite stage in the tradition of recording 
Majalis or lectures ; the first preserved works are the QadI 
an-Nu'man’s al-Majdlis wa’l-Musdyarat and al-Mu’aiyad’s 
Majalis. To this period also belong the sixty lectures of 
Abu’l-Barakat b. Bi^, the Bab of Al-Amir, known as 
Majdlisu’l-Hikmat. Sharif Haidarah, the poet, was deputed 
by al-Amir to the Yemen as his ambassador at the court 
of Queen Saiyidah the Sulaildd. None of his works is 
preserved, except fragments of his poems by the Da'i Idris 
'Imadu’d-din in his history ‘Uyunu'l-Akhbdr.^ Al- Fba. fta.b 
b. al-Hasan al-HamdanI is another great Yemeni poet ^ 
and author of this period, whose Diwdn, a treatise on the 
metaphysical speculations about the soul and a Kisalah, 
entitled Munlratu’l-Basd’ir, is preserved. 

1 Fols. 99o-101a. 

“ Leiden Catalogue codicum Arabicorum, ii, 1, p. 233, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
No. 3329 (ancien fonds 14, 4). 
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AI-Khattab supported the cause of the Fatimids in the 
Yemen, and he was one of the great helpers of the Sulaihid 
hierarchy imder Queen Arwa. I hope to deal with his 
life and works in my projected history of the Sulaihids, 
for which I am gathering the necessary materials. After 
this period of transition, a considerable amount of hterature 
has been written and preserved in the Da‘wat of the Yemen 
till to-day, which also I hope to treat elsewhere. In conclusion, 
however, I repeat the appeal made by Louis Massignon to the 
learned world to take an increasing scientific interest in the 
study of this hitherto unknown hterature, which would 
advance our knowledge of Islamic sciences. 

129 . 



Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VI ; The Tibetan Army 

A. General Description; B. Documents (1, Services, 
departments and divisions ; 2, Provisions, rations, 
pay ; 3, Armature ; 4, Grades and commissions ; 
5, Military instructions ; 6, Incidents ; 7, Per- 
sonalia ; 8, List of Regiments) 

By F. W. THOMAS 
A. General Description 

TTNDBR the rule of Buddhist ecclesiastics, fostered originally 
by foreign (Mongol) suzerains, Tibet has not been a 
military power. Probably no religion is more potent than 
Buddhism in damping the fighting spirit ; of which develope- 
ment Mongolia itself has in modern times afforded a signal 
example. The Tibetan people, though in some districts rough 
and turbulent, is not warlike : the brigand tribes of the north- 
east belong to a region which, since the overthrow (a.d. 1226) of 
the Tangut kingdom by Cingiz Khan, has been largely Mongol- 
ized, as even the geographical nomenclature proves, and which 
in native Tibetan times must have presented a quite different 
aspect. The Tibetan armies, when such are required, consist 
mainly of levies from the great monasteries ; the creation of 
a small standing army in the most recent period has 
encountered prejudice. 

In the regnal age of the Btsan-pos, when Tibet carried 
on during a hundred years and more a war, on the 
whole successful, vdth the great Chinese empire, when it 
annexed Chinese Turkestan and dominated states in the 
Pamir regions, fought with the Turks and Uigurs of the 
Tien-shan and Altai regions and even with the Arabs in 
Transoxiana,^ a different spirit must have existed in the 
country and far heavier demands must have been made upon 
the (then larger) population. That forgotten era of Dukes 
1 Barthold, Turkestan, ed. 2, pp. 200, 202. 
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and Barons and great commanders comes to light in the 
Lha-sa treaty edicts, published by Colonel Waddell ^ ; and 
the Chinese notices extracted long before by Dr. Bushell ^ 
had represented the Tibetans as not merely rude, but also 
warlike ; while a fragmentary chronicle affords evidence of 
an incessant military activity during a period of about seventy- 
six years (c. a.d. 672-747). But it is from a hterary description 
that we have obtained the first substantial conception of 
the extent and organization of the armies. 

On several occasions we have adverted to the fact that 
the Tibetan military system was territorial ; for which reason 
the word for regiment {sde) has also the sense of administrative 
“ district ”. But the passage in question has shown that 
the whole kingdom was demarked into a definite number of 
military areas, superimposed upon old tribal divisions, and 
that the regiments were named after those areas. The 
huge statistical totals ® show that practically the whole 
male population of military age was liable, as was natural in a 
rude civilization, to be called up for service. The country was 
partitioned into four “ horns ” (rw) or “ brigades ”, each of 
which consisted of an Upper and Lower “ brigade-division ” 
{ru-Iag) with an army-commander {dmag-pon) and a second- 
in-command {sgab). We do not in that passage hear of 
lower ranks ; but there is mention of the divisional “ records ” 
or “ secretariat ” {yig-tsJiahs, also in Chronicle, 1. 77) and 
“ record-keeper ” (yig-tsJiahs-pa) and of the selected colours 
of their ink ; also of the divisional banner {dar, “ silk ”) and 
ensign, and the characteristic fighting spirit of each division. 
Another passage affords a glimpse of a Tibetan army on the 
march ; and a third describes a composite army, including 
auxiliaries, present on the occasion of a great battle with 

» JBA8., 1909-1911. 

2 JRAS., 1880, pp. 435-541. 

® 2,860,000 men; another passage speaks of an army of a “hundred 
myriads The Chinese state that Sroh-btsan Sgam-po threatened 
Ssechuan with an army of 200,000 men (Bushell, p. 444). 
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the Chinese. The regimental commanders would seem to 
have been tribal chiefs or territorial barons. 

Forts do not appear in these accounts ; but, no doubt, 
they existed and were similar to the existing rdzoh’s, known 
(often as “ jongs ”) from modern descriptions, or to the 
forts of feudal Europe. We have mention of frontier toll- 
stations (so-kha or sva-kha ) ; and the Chinese speak of high 
towers in the interior at intervals of 20 miles . The “ smoke- 
fires ”, which the Chinese state (Bushell, p. 441) to have 
been Ughted when the country was invaded, seem to be 
mentioned in the Chronicle (11. 8, 57) under the designa- 
tion zugs-lon{n), “ fire-tidings [corps] ”. 

In Chinese Turkestan the Tibetan armies have left evidence 
of their occupation in the shape of ruined mud forts, built, 
no doubt, and occupied by them. From two of these, 
excavated by Sir Aurel Stein, come most of the documents, 
the great majority inscribed on wooden shps, with which 
we have been dealing. The information which they afford 
is therefore for the most part incidental to administrative 
business ; and natmally it includes many particulars relating 
to actual military life. Though scrappy and allusive (the 
wooden documents being in many cases mere labels or passes 
or lists or bills or name-cards) and seldom consecutively 
decipherable in the faded, erased, broken, palimpsest, and 
misspelled records, the information may be pieced together 
in such a way as to convey a modicum of definite, and indeed 
of vivid, fact, appertaining to a very obscure period. 

Concerning the structure and arrangement of the forts 
themselves it suf&ces to refer to the full and precise descrip- 
tions given by Sir Aurel Stein in connection with his excava- 
tions.^ They dominated the areas under their observation, 
whether these were administered by the native rulers or 
were actually governed from the fort. But, beside these 
strongholds, we have much evidence of occupation of com- 
manding positions, “ heights ” (rise), on a smaller scale ; 

1 Ancient Khotan, pp. 430-4; Serindia, pp. 456 sqq., 1284 sqq. 
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and no doubt there were numerous stations on the lines of 
communication with north-eastern Tibet (Mdo), the Tibetan 
capital, and so forth. Such positions would be imder the 
control of the larger establishments and would depend upon 
these for supplies of men and provisions : which relation 
explains the very numerous wooden tablets from Mazar-Tagh 
which record only the names of such places and amounts of 
wheat, barley, etc. 

As the Tibetan armies lived upon the countries in their 
occupation, there was requisitioning of grain and other 
provisions and much correspondence in connection therewith. 
There were arrears and changes of assessment, assignments 
to individuals, arithmetical adjustments, threats of forcible 
pressure upon defaulters and so forth. A form of record 
especially common, as it seems, at Miran points to another 
feature in the system. These contain particulars of lands, 
teams {dor) of yaks (?), and cultivators ; and they would 
record the supply of yaks from the military headquarters 
for the tillage with a view to a stipulated portion of the 
produce. In modern Tibet also yaks are customarily hired, 
not owned, by the peasants. 

With a view to clarity, however, it should be pointed out 
that much of the business transacted in the forts, at least in 
Miran, was not of a military character. It includes civil 
administration of various kinds, carried on by officials having 
civil titles, such as nan-rje-jpo “ minister of internal affairs ”, 
councillors (blon) of various ranks, heads of Thousand- 
districts {ston-dpon), and so forth. As we know from the 
Lha-sa treaty inscriptions (for instance), the Tibetan govern- 
ment was organized in departments, and these will have been 
fuUy aware of their mutual limitations. AVhat were their 
interrelations in Chinese Turkestan is matter for inference. 
Upon a survey of the exiguous evidences we may conclude 
(always with restriction to the several periods represented 
by the documents) as follows : — (1) Where the countries were 
left under their native rulers, the contributions of grain. 
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etc., required for the Tibetan armies would be levied by those 
rulers and furnished to the Tibetan officials in hulk. A Sa-cu 
document has illustrated this operation ; the Tibetan officials 
are apparently civilians, while there is in the region a military 
commander who may, in an ultimate resort to force, be 
called in. In Khotan also we hear of the presence of a general, 
without, however, being able to ascertain whether he was 
ordinarily commandant of the fort of Sin-san (Mazar-Tagh) : 
it seems most likely that the commandant of the fort would 
be a different person, of lower rank. The supplies of Khotan 
were furnished to Sih-san upon a census ; whether the control 
was in that instance purely miUtary or with a civil admixture 
(as the mention of a nah-rje-po suggests) is not clear. (2) In 
the case of the Nob region the circumstances would seem 
to have been different. Certainly there was a general 
commander who had the region imder his survey ; this was 
the Tshal-byi general, to whom we have a number of references. 
But the several districts and towns in this area had their 
civilian administrators, who bore for the most part Tibetan 
names. And we have documents regulating in detail the 
cultivation of the lands. Accordingly it is to be concluded 
that in this region the whole administration had been taken 
over by the Tibetans (on the lines of “ British India ”) ; 
and we may connect with this the statement in the Chronicle 
(1. 190) to the effect that in the year a.d. 727 the Tibetan 
king went to the Ha-za country to take over the government 
{chab-sr id-la). There would be garrisons in the fort or forts 
and also town-garrisons (mkhar-tsho, p. 394), available, under 
what regulations we can hardly expect to know, for the 
support of the civil administrators. 

In view of these conditions we may, so far as the Tibetan 
army is concerned, dispense with any consideration of levies 
and supphes and general administration. Turning to strictly 
military matters, we must recognize, first, that we have 
actually but little evidence of different departments in 
the Tibetan army. No classification analogous to the Indian 
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description of the “ four-membered ” army, consisting of 
elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry, or of feudatories, 
mercenaries, guild levies, and wild tribes, is here apparent. 
One passage refers to a “ commandant of horse ” (rta-dpon) 
and a “ commandant of camels ” (dni-dbon), in the Ha-J;a 
kingdom ; and a “ commandant of riding horses ” ([mjchihs- 
[d]pon) is mentioned both in a document and also in the 
Chronicle (1. 152), which speaks further of “ four regiments 
of horse ” (chibs-sde-bzi, 1. 218) and of a “ troop of horse ” 
{chibs-kyi-cha, 1. 164). But there is little to dispel the 
impression that, in general, riders and footmen belonged to 
the same regiment (sde) : in view of the abundance of ponies 
in Tibet and the great distances which had to be traversed 
it is likely that the Tibetan armies consisted largely of mounted 
men. In one passage, however, we have a description of 
a marching army with horsemen in the van, archers and 
“ dagger-armed soothsayers ” (probably the phur-myi of 
M. Tagh. a. ii, 0089 ; a. v, 0015 ; b. i, 0095 ; c. iii, 0043) in 
the middle, and mail-clad spearmen bringing up the rear. 

The most abundant and important information contained 
in the documents consists in the names of regiments {sde). 
Their number is large, and with the aid of a bterary statement 
it is possible to make a definite discrimination between those 
locally raised and those which belonged to Tibet proper. 
It is indeed highly interesting to read on the wooden or 
paper fragments from Chinese Turkestan the names of 
battalions which otherwise would be entirely unknown,^ 
were they not also recorded in a literary text, itself previously 
unexamined by scholars outside Tibet. A historical deduction 
also is suggested. In the Miran documents the regiments 
named are almost exclusively such as were connected with 
the adjacent districts, those of Rgod, Nag-sod, Hdzom, and 

* Several of the names are cited, but as names of “ provinces ” and without 
identifications, on p. 46 of Dr. A. H. Franoke’s “ Notes on Sir Aurel Stein’s 
Collection of Tibetan documents from Chinese Turkestan”, JRAS., 1914, 
pp. 37-59 = Serindia, pp. 1460-6. 
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Kha-dro, while at Mazar-Tagh we have mention of many 
belonging to Tibet proper. This supports the conclusion 
that the Nob region, an earlier acquisition, was under peaceful 
local control, whereas in Khotan, a less accessible and more 
recently conquered kingdom, Tibetan armed forces were 
required. History is involved also in the mention of foreign- 
raised regiments, such as the Yarkand regiment and the 
“ Good Hor (Turk) ” regiment. In the appended list the 
units of the two classes are distinguished in detail. 

Here also we should revert to the question of the Sluns. 
That Slum was a tribal designation is, as we have seen, 
certain (1927, p. 820). In connection with soldiers the Sluns 
are not infrequently mentioned, but in such a way as 
to imply a distinction ; and once or twice we read of 
persons or things being “ handed over to the Sluns ” (Sluns- 
la-itan, infra, p. 544). It is to be inferred that the offices 
discharged were those of police, camp-servants, camp- 
followers, etc., and that the Sluns were a people who had 
established an aptitude for such work. 

Some particularity is involved, no doubt, in the expressions 
spun-dmag (M.I. xxx, 8), “ brother-army ”, and mun-dmag 
(M.I. iv, 66 and 132, Chronicle, 11. 6, 51-2), which have a 
probably accidental assonance. The designation dgyes-sde 
{infra, p. 554) can hardly, as we have already noted, contain 
the word dgyes, “ rejoicing ”, more especially as it recurs in 
the place-name Stag-sras-dgyes-Jcyi-rtse “ Tiger-son-dgyes- 
peak It may have denoted some corps d'elite. An 
interesting feature is the existence of a separate ambulance 
corps, Mnald-pahi-sde (from yntiel or giiel, “ be sick ”) or 
Mnal-hphan-gyi-sde (“ Fatigue-benefit corps ”).^ That such 
was the purpose of the corps appears from the fact that it 
included a functionary designated “ middle-rope ” {(hag-bar, 
M.T. a. ii, 0078 ; a. iv, 00122 ; b. i, 0075 ; c. iii, 0024) : 
a frequently recurring (M.T. a. iii, 0016 ; v, 0015 ; b. i, 0059 ; 


1 See infra, pp. 558, 562. 

JKAS. APRIL 1933. 
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b. ii, 0017 ; c. i, 0053, etc.) expression is ri-zug, which 
can only be rendered “ mountain-sick 

In connection with organization we may here refer also 
to a few other terms. The sense of augmenting or reinforcing 
is conveyed by the verb snon-pa (M.T. i, 23, 0523 ; a. iii, 0034 ; 
b. i, 0059), from which come bsnan “ sent as reinforcement 
(M.T. b. i, 0059), brnans-tsho “ reinforcements ” (M.T. a. 
iv, 0022), and the frequently (Khad., 032 ; M.T. 0522 ; 
i, 0015 ; c. iii, 005) occurring rtih{gtin)-non “ rear-guard 
(reserve ?) man The general term for a body of soldiers 
seems to be tsho, whence mkhar-tsho (M.T. a. ii, 0076) 
“ town-garrison ” and so-tsho (M.T. a. iv, 0011 ; v, 007) 
“ soldiery ”. A “ troop ” of cavalry is cha (M.I. iv, 66 ; 
M.T. 0485). A small body detached for a special purpose is 
tshugs (M.T. 0524 ; a. iv, 00121 ; c. ii, 0042) ; a dpun is a 
larger force, perhaps of indefinite size (since we have the 
expression ce-dpuh (M.I. xvi, 0013) “ large force ” — but note 
dpuii-dpon “ commander of a dpuh ”) — while an army is dmag. 

The fort, sku-mkhar (or skun-khar), is properly “ citadel 
we have also (M.T. a. iv, 0022) dgra-zun “ guard-house 
The watch-tower, mthon-khyab (M.I., xliii, 002 ; Iviii, 001, etc.) 
might either belong to a fort or have a separate existence. 
In the field a Tibetan army was known for its black tents 
(1931, p. 828) : a day-time encampment was a nin-ra {infray 
pp. 545, 549) ; at night it would perhaps be a mtshan-ra. A 
watch (eighth part of the 24-hour day) is thun, while mel{myel)- 
tshe, “ watch ” or “ sentinel ” (= mel4she-pa) is perhaps more 
technical {infra, p. 546). “ Provisions ” is brgyags {Li- 

brgyags, “ Khotan goods or provisions ”, p. 399 and ref.). 

In regard to services and ranks we note first the general 
term for service as a soldier, so : the individual soldier is 
so or so-pa and often (perhaps if an officer or if marked out 
as a “ brave ”) also stag “ tiger ”, a term which is also an 
element in many proper names. For levying a force from 
a popidation and also for appointing to any ofBce the regular 
verb is sko-ba (M.T. a. iv, 00128 ; c. iv, 0039, etc. ; Chronicle, 
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U. 58-9. 62, etc.) : the man “ joins the soldiery or service ” 
{so-la-sdu-ba, M.T. 0515 ; c. ii, 006).^ When excused on 
ground of health or for other reason, he may have a substitute 
skyin-pa (or debtor, M.T. a. v, 0015) ; and bodies of men 
in forts or other employment may (hke assessment lists, etc.) 
be changed (spo-ha) or relieved. He receives rations 
{tshal-ma, M.T. b. ii, 001, etc.), generally of wheat or barley, 
and no doubt drink (skyems), for which he has a cup {skyems- 
rdzehu) ; sometimes meat also, and wages (gla). Wlien sent 
out on a journey, he is authorized perhaps to levy his rations 
en route. For the soldier, as for the civihan, default of 
travel clothes (rad-gos) is a hardship ; and some letters, 
perhaps from higher ranks, refer to thick overcoats. Some 
means of punishment for misconduct is termed ri-zit (Khad., 
052) : cowardice in face of an enemy is, naturally, punishable 
by death {infra, p. 551) ; to desert or run away is hbro-ba. 

Coming now to the matter of armament and weapons, 
we find mention of the sgyogs “ catapult perhaps a sort of 
war-engine such as the ancient Indians had in their sataghnis 
and so forth. Scales of leather armour have been recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein {Ancient Khotan, i, p. 252, n. 9), and the 
documents speak of the ya-lad “ helm-and-corslet ” (in one 
piece ?) ^ and of a Rgya-khrab “ Chinese buckler or coat of 
mail ” {infra, p. 540). We have also foimd the zub-cJien 
{zub-can), “coat of mail,” and the rkah-bkris “foot (leg)-wrap- 
ping ”, i.e. puttee. Among weapons of offence we have, of 
course, the sword {ral-gri), spear {mduii), and dagger {phur) ; 
but no doubt the bow {gzu) and arrow {mdah, sometimes a 
“ poisoned reed-shaft ”) were the most usual, for which reason 
a list reproduced supra consists almost exclusively of archers 
{hpJioiis) and their supports {dgon, M.T. b. ii, 0044 ; M.I., vii, 

1 Note phyi-mahi-so (a. i, 0012) and so-slad-ma (a. iii, 0050) “later” or 
“ subsequent ” service ; also khoT-zag (p. 398 and M.T., 001) “ leave ”. 

“ According to the Chinese (Bushell, JRAS., 1880, p. 442) “ The [Tibetan] 
armour and helmet are very strong and cover the whole body, with holes- 
for the eyes only ”. 
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88a). In one passage (infra, pp. 538-9) we have apparently 
an outfit for a dgon, consisting of hreast-plate, two knives, 
scissors (1), bow, arrow, sling, pouch for arrow and knife. 

The numerous terms denoting ranks or special functions 
are partly expressions of rmmistakable meaning and partly 
prefixes which, not being recognizable as clan or other 
surnames, seem from their occurrence to have official applica- 
tion. Of the former kind are ^ — 

dmag-dpon, “ army commander ’’ or “ general ” (M.I. i, 23 ; 

vii, 46 ; xxi, 5, 9 ; M.T., 0503, 0515, a. v, 0017, etc.) ; 
ru-dpon, “ horn (or wing) commander,’’ probably either on 
a major or on a minor scale (M.I., xxviii, 0028 ; xli, 0013 ; 
xliii, 002) ; 

dpun-dpon, “ commander of a corps, troop ” (or perhaps of 
any considerable body of men : M.I., xxiii, 009 ; M.T., 
0050 ; a. ii, 00101 ; b. i, 0093) ; 
tshugs-dpon, “ commander of a squad or small party of men 
(most often, four) ” (M.I., xiv, 129, 135 ; xxviii, 0021 : 
M.T. a. ii, 0043 ; 0096 ; a. iii, 0076 ; 0013, etc.) ; 
hog-dpon, “ subordinate commander,” second to the tshugs- 
dpon (M.I., xiv, 002, 0070, 124, 127 ; M.T. a. ii, 0011 ; 
a. iii, 0013, etc.) ; 

mchibs-dpon, “ commander of riding horses (cavalry 1) ” 
(M.I., xlii, 006 ; Chronicle, 1. 152) ; 
byan-po, “ cook,” who, with his hyan-g-yog, “ cook's mate,” 
(or “ servant ”), is frequently mentioned in connection 
with a tshugs or a regiment ; 

dar-(m)tshan, “ silk(banner)-man,” or standard-bearer (Ch. 73, 
XV, 10) ; 

yig-tshans-pa, “ record-keeper ” (supra, p. 380). 

To the second group belong — 
gyah (M.I., ii, 32 ; vii, 16 ; xiv, 37) ; 
or gab (M.I., xxi, 9) ; 


* Several of these are noted (but ru-dpon as “ master of a clan ”) by 
Dr. A. H. Francke, op. cit., p. 44. 
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hag-rnu (M.I., xiv, 125 ; M.T. a. v, 008) ; 
bag-(r)nu-shva (M.I., xiv, 0012, 0062) ; 
ce-riiu (M.I., iv, 16a ; xiv, 46 ; xxiii, 009 ; xxvii, 9) ; 
Ton-rnu (M.T. c. iv, 0036) ; 
bag-ra (M.I., xxvii, 4 ; Iviii, 001) ; 
dbrad (M.T., 0345, 0439 ; b. i, 0097) ; 
or sbrad (M.T., 0050) ; 

glan-sum (M.T., 0503 ; glan-myi (M.T. a. ii, 0096) ; 
gyer-lo (M.T. a. ii, 0096) or gyerd (M.T. a. vi, 0020) ; 
go-iian (M.I., xiv, 007, 0029, 0057, 47, 58a) ; 
or ko-nan (M.I., xiv, 0059 ; M.T. a. ii, 0031 ; iv, 0037) ; 
or hho-iiam (M.T., 0193 ; c. iv, 0027 ; M.I., ix, 10) ; 
hjor (M.T., 0262, infra, p. 567) ; 
lo-nan (M.T. a. iv, 0088 ; b. i, 0095) ; 
ho-nal (M.L, i, 6 ; ii, 25, 27 ; vi, 6 ; xiv, 58a ; xxvii, 11 ; 
M.T. a. iv, 0074) ; 

ra-sahs (M.T., 0515 ; a. i, 0031 ; ii, 003, 0096 ; iv, 00159) ; 
^rje (M. Tagh 0515) ; 

ru-na (M.L, vii, 9, 33 ; xiv, 0012), <‘cuh (M.T. c. ii, 006 ) ; 
se or seku (M.T., 0332 ; a. iii, 004 ; c. i, 007 ; ii, 0016) ; 
gsen (M.T., 0151, 0266 ; a. iii, 0026 ; c. iv, 0041) ; 
sna-sur (M.T. a. ii, 0070 ; iv, 0012 ; b. i, 0095 ; b. ii, 0042 ; 

c. i, 0013, 0061 ; c. ii, 006) ; 
sne-lo (M.T. c. i, 0031) ; 

sro (M.I., xiv, 41 ; M.T., 0239 ; b. i, 0095 ; c. iii, 0048) ; 
stom li{g)yah (M.I., iv, 85 ; M.T. a. iv, 00128) ; 
su-tu (M.T., 0492). 

The gyab or gab may perhaps be the sgab whom we have 
found mentioned as second to the army(or battahon)- 
commander. In the group bag-rhu, bag-{r)nu-snva, ce-rnu, 
ron-rhu, the syllables bag and ce may mean respectively 
" little ” and “ big ”, while ron might represent rom-fo, 
“ big,” “ massive,” “ deep ” (of sound) : hence it is possible 
that rim is an old form of rim “ drum ”, so that the persons 
in question would be drummers, while the bag-rhu-shva, who 
is once styled “ left-hand ” (g-yon), implying a “ right-hand ” 
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confrere, may be a drummer officer. Bag-ra might mean 
“ small enclosure ” or “ precaution enclosure ” ; but ra can 
also mean “ first On the analogy of chen-ched, sman-smad, 
etc., gsen (Bon-po Gsen ?) might be = gsed “ executioner ”. 
Concerning the remaining expressions conjecture seems idle. 
It is possible that some of them are not mihtary, e.g. ra-sahs 
(which with ra-sahs-rje, “ ra-sahs chief,” occurs in the 
Chronicle, 11. 19, 22), and gyer-lo, which may be = sger-pa, 
“ a private landholder ” (sger-lo “ private ”). 

It seems that when a man was appointed to a special 
function he received a “ hand-memorandum ” (sug-rjed) or 
commission (M.I., iv, 40 ; vii, 33 ; M.T., 0193 ; b. ii, 001, 
infra, pp. 541-2, 564). In M.I., iv, 40 ; M.T. a. ii, 0048 ; 
a. iv, 0074 we have so-rjed. 

Of peace-time operations the most important were the 
summer and winter assemblages (Mun or hdun-tsa, supra, 
1930, p. 71) of ministers and generals, constantly recorded in 
the Tibetan Chronicle. They were often preceded by levying 
of troops from particular populations or followed by official 
measures or warlike action. Their military aspect is repre- 
sented by the reviews, rhaii-ton, which may be rkah-ston 
“ exhibition of bundles ” (but rkah also = “ foot ”), and in 
part by the rtsis-mgo “ census ”, which, however, would have 
mainly a civil bearing ; see ib., pp. 81-2. More staple duties 
were, of course, the garrisoning of the forts and towns (the 
citadel of Khotan, ib., p. 65) and the building, maintaining 
and supplying of out-stations, as shown in numerous documents 
from Mazar-Tagh. On one occasion we hear (at Miran, 
M.I., xxiv, 0031) of soldiers being sent to protect the peasants 
engaged upon the harvest. A preoccupation which appears 
rather plentifully in the documents is that of communications. 
We do not, indeed, hear of the towers at distance of about 
20 miles or the arrangements for smoke -signalling. But 
we have examples of missives dispatched by various 
authorities, sometimes with insistence upon prompt for- 
warding, “ day-time or night-time,” and denunciation of 
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penalties in the event of straying or delay. There are circular 
communications (sometimes from parties in distress), to be 
acted upon or passed forward ; and, similarly, parcels are 
sent on from stage to stage. The wooden tablet, hyaii or 
byan-bu, when conveyed by the soldier, is so-byan (M.I., xiv, 
005, 0019, 126, 134 ; M.T. a. iv, 00131 ; c. 0028), while 
a “ soldier pass ” seems to be so-hphar-ma (M.T. b. ii, 0052 ; 
c. iii, 0034). When it is a matter of relays {so-res, M.T. a. ii, 
0017, 0054, 0064 ; a. v, 0015 ; b. i, 0019, 0051, 0097 ; or 
so-rims, M.T. c. 0028), the so-byah becomes so-res-byan, 
sometimes so-ris-byan (M.T. a. ii, 0017). For the longer 
and more important communications the folded paper letter 
(hdrul-ba) may have been preferred : or the soldier may have 
a verbal or secret message.^ ^Vhen dispatched on secret 
service the soldier is so-riul (M.I., xiv, 0012 ; M.T. 0257, 
0380 ; a. iii, 0039 ; v, 0015) : in one instance (M.T. a. iv, 005), 
where the expression is so-rdzu-nul (also in M. Tagh 0439), 
“ soldier-disguise-secret,” a party has been absent for nearly 
a year and has covered a great distance. If the word spa-sa 
(M.T. a. iii, 0067 ; b. ii, 0028) means “ spy ”, it is a borrowing 
from the Prakrit of an earlier period, since it occurs in the 
KharosthI documents (spasa. Index). 

An art of war is naturally professed among all peoples. 
The Tibetans, dming their long and intense struggle with 
China (not to mention other powers), must have developed 
conceptions of strategy and tactics. In the Lha-sa inscriptions 
the general Klu-khon is versed in the “ expedients of the 
war-god ” {dgra-lha-thabs, JRAS., 1910,' p. 1277). The 
battles recorded year by year in the Tibetan Chronicle and 
the great victories {g-yid-zlog-cken-po) mentioned in a text 

* As suggested by Sir Aurel Stein in a note on p. 53 of Dr. A. H. Francke’s 
above-cited paper (JRAS., 1914). It should be mentioned that Dr. Francke 
takes hdrul-ba as = hgrul-ba, “ the runner,” which, however, should be 
Mrul-ba-po. The sense of “ post-runner ” w'ould indeed suit those passages 
where we seem to have the phrase hdrul-ba-la-rmas-pa, “ inquired of the 
runner ” ; possibly “ the post ” is sometimes an equivalent of “ the 
postman ”. 
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concerning the wars with China, the Drug, and the Hjah, 
must have educated the Tibetan warriors and caused them 
to appreciate, as in a passage cited above, the various fighting 
qualities of different populations. In the Turkestan docu- 
ments, however, there are no references to important military 
events (dgra-tkabs “ fighting ” or “ army ”, M.I., xxvii, 13 ; 
M.T., 0273 ; a. iv, 0011 ; c. ii, 0042) : the incidents brought 
to light are nothing more than a man-capturing (myi-hdzin, 
M.I., iv, 66 ; xxiii, 009) expedition into the Dru-gu country, 
a hostile raid upon the town of Ka-dag, a Kirghiz attack 
upon an official party in Kan-su. But we have one or two 
fragments of tactical instructions, addressed to parties sent 
out on hostile errands or where an encounter with an enemy 
might be apprehended. 

Naturally there are divers personalia mentioned in the 
documents, purchases, loans, legal agreements, punishments, 
complaints of failure of rations, appeals for ioterviews, 
friendly gossip, deaths. Along with most of the topics 
discussed above such matters have appeared incidentally in 
the previous articles. We may now prefix to the list of 
regiments some further jnhes justijicatives in relation to 
these as well as to the more general subjects. It is 
probable that to the populations of the cities and 
kingdoms in Chinese Turkestan, with their relatively old 
civilizations, the Tibetan invaders appeared rude even in 
comparison with their earlier conquerors, the Hiung-nu, 
Ephthalites, and Turks. It was not a century since the Tibetans 
had made the first advances out of their original barbarism, 
and the nobles had taken to Chinese silk in place of their 
native homespun. There was, no doubt, as has been 
suggested, some malice in the parable which made the Tibetan 
soldiers to be reincarnations of cattle. In the forts Sir Aurel 
Stein has exhumed a still active redolence {Serindia, 
pp. 459-60). The devastations of Buddhist shrines in the 
first Tibetan invasions of Khotan are lamented in the 
ProfJiecy of Vimalaprabha. But Asiatic barbarians who 
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have lived in the vicinity of great civihzed empires such 
as that of China are not obtuse or innocent or unreceptive 
of civilized arts. They take quickly to literary and other 
culture and develope the formalities and graces of society. 
The encampments of the Hiung-nu, the Ephthalites, and 
the Turks are described by Chinese visitors as exhibiting 
much splendour ^ ; and the same was certainly the case 
with the Tibetan courts. At a somewhat later time (?) a 
passage which we have quoted is eloquent on the prosperity 
of the kingdom, the “ rule of virtue and goodness ”, the 
“ state-law of five divisions “ justice with its five pro- 
cedures ”, safe frontiers, foreign conquests, “ god’s law, man’s 
law both flourishing and prosperous ”. In Chinese Turkestan 
writing appears to have been in very general use among the 
military, as well as the civil, classes of Tibetans ; and in both 
cases the epistolary correspondence is characterized by 
politenesses of expression and action ^ : these matters, however, 
being not specially military, may be exemplified in another 
connection. 


B. Documents 

1. Services, Departments, and Divisions 
1. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0022 (wood, c. 15-5 X 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -|- 1 verso of cursive dhu-can 
script). 

[A 1] II thag . bar . Mes . tshab ® . gyi . so . la | byan . 
Slu[n]s. [A 2] sma * . paW (/or smra . baH ?) ® . hbahs . 
Eya . sdug . skyes . bzag . [B] bah (bar ?) . gsol || 

“ To the ‘ mid-rope ’ soldier Mes-tshab : petition for 
handing over (bzag) a subject (servant, slave ?) Eya-sdug- 
skyes, stated to be a northern Sluhs.” 

^ In regard to the last two see Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western 
World, i, pp. xci-ii, Life of Hiuan-Tsang, p. 42. 

- See Francke, op. cit., pp. 50-1. 

^ 5 here crossed out. 

^ d here crossed out. 

^ hpah here crossed out. 
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Notes 

The doubt as to the readings {srnra-hahi and b'zag-bar) 
renders the translation uncertain : it is possible that E.ya- 
sdug-skyes is the writer of the letter. On Sluiis see p. 385. 

2. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0011 (wood, c. 23-5 X 2-2-5 cm., 
complete, somewhat curved ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 3 of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I : I mgyogs . bzi . phrugs . gcig . so . htshor . 
stsa[ld] . pa . chab . srid . gyi . yan . lag . la . gees . te . [2] mchid . 
lun . dgra . thabs . hog . du . stsald . pa . lags . kyis . d[e . bjzin . 
Icogs . par . htshol . la . gner . khum . sig | 

“ Four couriers in one day sent to the company of soldiers. 
Written orders of importance to the members of the administra- 
tion having been sent after the battle, show all possible 
zeal in accordance therewith and carry them out.” 

Notes 

On so-tshor and gner-khum see p. 386 and 1927, p. 810. 

1. 1, phrugs : a period of 24 hours. 

chab-srid = “ government ” ; yan-lag = Sanskrit ahga, 

subordinate member.” 

1. 2, dgra-thabs seems here and elsewhere {supra, p. 392) 
to mean “ battle ”. Or is it “ down to the army ” ? 

3. M. Tagh. a. iii, 0034 (wood, c. 10-10-5 X 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] 1 : I dpyid . sla . hbrin . po . hi . no . la | [A 2] 

mkhar . htsho . gsar . du . snan . pahi . | [B] bsdom | 

“ On the first of the middle spring month decided {or 
appointed ?) to reinforce the town garrison afresh.” 

On mkhar-htsho (also in a. ii, 0076) see pp. 383, 386. 

4. M. Tagh., i, 0015 (wood, c. 10-5-11 x 2 cm., pointed 
at 1., somewhat broken away at top and bottom ; hole for 
string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -f 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I chu . hdus . kyi . rtsan . hgram . [A 2] na . !^am . 
ru . pag . gi . gtin | [B] non . kyi . so . pah 
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“ Jfam-ru-pag rearguard (reserve ?) soldier in River-con- 
fluence-bank.” 

Notes 

On chu-hdus-kyi-rtsan-h^ram and the Nam-ru-pag regiment 
see 1930, p. 275. On gtin-non (= rtih-snon) see p. 386. 

5. M. Tagh., 0522 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., pointed at r. ; 
11. 2 of cursive dhu-can script). 

[1] I : I l^am . ru . pag . stsi ^ . rtin . non . gi . ^o . 
[2] rtsah . lig[r]am . gyi . so . pa | 

“ Nam-ru-pag rearguard soldier at So river-bank.” 

On §0 see 1930, p. 275 (where note error). 

6. M.I., xiv, 005 (wood, c. 12-5 x 1-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -j- 1 (a different hand) verso of 
cursive dhu-can script). 

[A 1] '^11 Sbal . pa . ri . hi . so . bzi . tsu[g]s . gchig 
[A 2] hbrugi . lohi . dbyar . zla . h [brih (?) . pohi (?)] . tshes : 
[B] dru[g ?] . la . brdzahs . pahi . so . byah 

“ Soldier ticket of four soldiers of Sbal-pa-ri, one squad, 
sent on the sixth day of the middle summer month of the 
Dragon year.” 

On tshugs see supra, pp. 386, 388. M.I., viii, 75; xiv, 

0019, 126 are similar. 

7. M.L, xxvii, 13 (wood, c. 9-5 X 1-1-5 cm., cut away at 
top and bottom ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 1 (a 
different hand) verso of cursive dhu-can script). 

[A 1] I : I Sbal . pa . rihi . so ^ . snon . du . Na . rton . 
dgun . [z]la . [A 2] hbrin . po[hi] . tshes . bchu . g[sum ?] | la . 
[^h]an . bahi 

[B] dgra.thabs.d[ah ?]d[e ?] . . — s su.bg[y]ih | 

“ Na-rton ha\Tng been sent on the thirteenth day of the 
middle winter month to reinforce the soldiery of Sbal-pa-ri, 
he is [to take part in'\ the fighting.” 


^ stsi crossed out. 
^ Belotv line. 
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Notes 

The place Sbal-pa-ri (Sbal-pa mountain), which is common 
to the two documents, is not otherwise known : it would 
belong to the Mlran region. On dgra-thabs see pp. 392, 394. 

8. M. Tagh. 0581 (wood, c. 10-5 X 1-5 cm., cut away to 
a point at 1. and r. ; 1. 1 (+ lower part of another) recto 
+ 1 ( + upper part of another) verso of cursive dhu-can 
script). 

[A 1] . . .: -u.[t] I -u.-y- | [A 2] [sl]a.l[h]a : la ; so. 
bs[k]os . . . 

[B] . . . [s]o.bs[k]os I pah | chu (?) [ga]m (?). 

“ Soldier called up.” 

So-bskos : See p. 386. 

9. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0014 (wood, c. 21-5 X 1-1-5 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dhu-can 
script). 

[1] ; I jo : CO : Btsan : ba : la | Stag bziho : hHshugs : po : 

gi : mchid ; gsol : ba ; Li : ri [2] zug : pa : tshes : bcu : ci : gi : 
nub : mo | bros : de : so : kha : ral ; du : lus : ^ih : mchis 

“ To the great lord (or lord Btsan-ba) : letter-petition of 
Stag-Bziho, sergeant. A Khotani moimtain-sick man ha\'ing 
on the evening of the tenth deserted, the station {so-kha) is 
left insufficiently manned (or the soldiers (so) are left 
deficient {kha-ral-du) ).” 

Bros, from hhro-ba, is the regular term for desertion or 
running away : on this and on so-kha, see supra, pp. 381, 387. 

10. M.I. xiv, 118b (wood, c. 16 x 1-5 cm., complete; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dhu-can script). 

I . I so.babs (?).rkya (rgya ?). ni.su. rtsa.bdun. mchis. 

“ Soldiers come in one himdred (?) and twenty-seven.” 

If hobs is here correctly read, the term (“ come in ”), which 
recurs below (p. 541) and in M.T. a. ii, 0054, explains the 
(several) documents containing only, on the same or different 
sides, the words bab and thar, signifying “ come in " and 


* h crossed out. 
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“ released ” ; but they might be records of imprisonment. 
Dr. A. H. Francke, who has referred (op. cit., p. 49) to such 
documents, has suggested a different explanation. 

11. M.I. iv, 66 (wood, c. 11 x 2-5 cm., broken away at 1. ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script, faint). 

[A 1] . . . spun. sde.myi.hdzin.cha.cig.gtan. chad (bar?) 

[A 2] ... [s].mnam.du.mchi.ba[r ?].za[n.l]on 

[B 1] ... zes.dgos.che[s].pa.l . . . 

[B 2] . . . [h ?].[m]un.mag.smad.du.yz.s ?] . . 

“ . . . force regiment, one man-capturing troop ordered to 
be (?) sent ... to go with . . . Uncle Councillor . . . 
highly necessary . . . the mnw-army . . . below ..." 

On myi-hdzin-cha “ man-capturing company " and 7nun- 
dmag see supra, p. 385, and 1931, p. 810. 

12. M.I. xxvi, 1 (wood, c. 16 x 2 cm., broken away at 1. 
and r. and somewhat rotten ; 11. 2 recto -f 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ... [myji.gsol.su.la.gsol ... [A 2] ... chis. || 
dbus.pa.ru. yah. lag. pah. khrom.[m] ... [B 1] . . . Nob. 
[che]d.po.na.mchis.pah | Rgod.g-yu-.[gyi ?] . . pah sna (?) 

. . . [B 2] . . . [pha]b.la.[stsol].cig.bar.bkah.[gy] . . . 

Too fragmentary for continuous translation, the document 
speaks of a person belonging to a “ brigade -division " 
{ru-yan{n)-lag-pa) of the “ Central area ” (dbus) as bein 
come into Great Nob. On the phrase “ if request . . . 
see p. 400 ; on ru-lag p. 380 {ru-yan-lag, M.I. xxx, 8). 

13. M. Tagh. b. i, 0019 (wood, c. 12 X 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -f- 3 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] I brgyah : la . [b]dag . khor : zag : du : [A 2] gnah . 
[ste ?] . stag : brtsan . Gyer . bu : chuh : [B 1] gis : ston : sla : 
ra ; bahi : bdagi : so : res : bgyis [B 2] te : bdag : gi[s] : 
Gyer : bu : chuh : gi : so : res [B 3] [b]gyis : [na] : ruh : ham . 
mfj]i . ruh : cha : sp[r]ih ; 


: CfQ 
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“ I having been granted leave (Jchor-zag) on account of 
a dispute, Stag-brtsan Gyer-bu-chun discharged my soldier- 
relay duty for the first autumn month. Is it proper or not 
proper for me to discharge Gyer-bu-chun ‘s soldier-relay duty ? 
Send word.” 

On so-res see p. 391 ; on brgyah-la see 1930, p. 70. 

14. M. Tagh. a. ii, 0017 (wood, c. 12 x 1-5-2 cm., broken 
away at 1. ; 11. 1 recto -|- 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] . . . s. II bdag.Ita.nan.pas.rno.thogs. [B] . . . 

kho . la . so . ris . byah . myi . hba . na . tsheg . gchig [1]. 

“ A humble person like me [not being] able, ... if he 
has no soldier-relay ticket, it is a difficulty.” 

On so-ris-byah see p. 391. 

15. M. Tagh. c. ii, 001 (wood, c. 16 X 2 cm., complete, 
stained ; 11. 2 recto 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ''S II zah : Stag . bzer : ] la | skyin : Tshi ; kruh : 
gyi : gslo ^ [A 2] ba : zal : . . . kah : g[stsa]l : [ba] : [n]i : | 
sug : [B 1] rgyas ; btab : ste : Li : la : bskur : zih : mchis | 

“ To Uncle Stag-bzer : Petition of substitute Tshi-kruh. 
Orders regarding dispute (?) have been sent, signature 
attached, to Khotan.” 

On skyin “ substitute ” see supra, p. 387. M.I. xiv, 0037, 
seems to speak of “ four soldier substitutes ” (so-skyin-bzi). 

16. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0038 (wood, c. 13 X 2-2-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script, somewhat faint and obscured by dirt.). 

[A 1] "v® I : I dbyar.sla.hbrin.pho | tshes.bco.brgyad 
[A 2] la I so.nul | [Stag.rtsa]n.po.Khyehu.[c]uh | slar 
[B] mchiste. | gner .hgum.la. 

“ Middle summer month, day eighteen. Soldier-spy Stag- 
rtsan Khyehu-cun returned, with task performed.” 

On so-nul and gner-hgum see p. 391 and 1927, p. 810. 

17. M. Tagh. b. ii, 0028 (wood, c. 18 x 2 x -75 cm.. 


^ Compendious for gsol. 
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cut away for a tally ; incised lines recto ; 11. 1 (on side) + ^ 
{recto) + 1 (on side) of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] I : I lo.sar.gi. bag. pye. dan. chan {sfoce) [s-]-s.de. [ 

[B 1] . cha[d] . te . sna . slad . sdoms . te . chad . pa {space} 
chan {space) hag. pye 

[B 2] . khram . [stsa ?] . bur . bgos . te {kram) . bu . yah . 

[C] .yah(r ?). spah.sa.de. la. stsald. | 

“ Barley -meal of the new year and beer. ... It having 
been decided, earlier and later, to pay it, it has been paid. 
Beer : barley-meal, separated in the ticket ; a ticket has 
also {or again and again) been sent up to that spak-sa.” 

The translation is in part uncertain. On spah-sa {spa-sa) 
see supra, p. 391. 

18. M.I. vii, 49 (wood, c. 11.5 X 2 cm., broken away at 1. 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -j- 2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] ... m.myi.m[ho]rl (?).dpon.sna.la.myi.skyin. 

[A 2] ... [ms].mchi[s].yb]rel.mo.skyes.la.gcig. [B 1] 

. . . ya[h ?].[med].na || bran.mo.[mah].rtse.rjes [B 2] . . . 
phral . du . gtad . [par] . htshol . cig | [ 

“To . . . the chief in command : {many] men substitutes- 
have come. There being for the males not a single female 
companion, the ruler-in-chief is begged to send at once manjr 
serving- women . ’ ’ 

The defective text allows of some dubiety in regard to this- 
military communication. 

2. Provisions, Rations, Pay 

19. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0030 (wood, c. 9-5 x 1-1-5 x 1 cm., 
burned away at r. ; “ neck ’’for string at 1. ; 11. 1 -f- 1 -f 1 -f- 2 
of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] I : I jo : CO : Btsan : bahi (bih ?) : rmah : s[tsi ?] . . „ 

[B] Li : ri ; zug : chahi : brgyags : . . . 

[C] las : phah : tsa : blahs : sp]e . . . 

[Dl] SO : la : byon : [s]na ; kyab ; . . . 

[D 2] no : de : las : thugs . . . 
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“ A camel (horse ?)-man {rman-rdzi ?) of the chief, Btsan-ba, 
having received a package from . . . Khotan mountain- 
sickness company provisions, is come to the soldiery . . . 

Pha-tsa (in various spellings) “ a package " recurs several 
times (M. Tagh. 0245, a. i, 0011, etc.). On Li-ri-zug-chahi- 
hrgyags see 1930, pp. 73, 94. In M. Tagh. 0440 occurs so-pa- 
hi-brgyag[s], “ soldier -provisions.” 

20. M. Tagh. a. v, 001 (wood, c. 7 X 2-5-3 cm., broken 
away at 1. and r. ; 11. 3 recto + 3 verso of cursive dhu-can 
script). 

[A 1] ... [g]sol. na.su. la. gsol ... [A 2] ... nand. 
marachis.te || rad.pa.dbyer.cha ... [A3] ... Dbyild. 

cun . tse . khrom . du | su . . . [B 1] . . . | htshal.ba.las || 
bad (rad ?) ... [B 2] . . . [n ?]. | so . glas . stsold . cig . . . 
[B 3] . . . po . chir mdzad 1 1 

“ If request not made [to] ... to whom should request be 
made ? [We] humble persons, travellers, a (dhyer ?) company 
. . . having desired (been sent ?) to Dbyild-cuh-tse ... be 
so good {as to order) the soldiers’ wages (so-gla) to be sent." 

On the phrase “ if request ... be made and on Dbyild- 
cuh-tse see supra, p. 397, and 1930, p. 253. gla, p. 387. 

21. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0036 (wood, c. 22-5 X 2-2-5 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >9 II Khri.mhes(ol?) gy[(s?]: glan.sa.lhu.cig.zos. 
bahi . myi | rnams | myih . smrar . bris . pa | Stag [A 2] 
Btshan.ra | Khyi.hbrin | Sa[g].Hphan hbri[h] | Stag.bz[r]e | 
Skyes . legs [B] Myes . tsab | Ma[h] . rtsan . myi . hdi . rnams . la | 
pul.bu.bzi.bzi | hjal.ba.lags. 

“Written by Khri-mhes (1), name-record of the men who 
have eaten pieces of ox-flesh. {The names follow.) To 
these men have been paid four small handfuls each.” 

For references to htshal-ma “ rations ” see supra, p. 387, and 
1930, p. 89. 


144. 


(To be continued.) 



MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE MEANING OF ’'“1K3 IN PSALM ■ 2 - 2 , v. 17 

The word '“1X3 in Psalm 22, v. 17, is regarded as 
difficult. The ancient versions seem to hav'e taken this 
word as a verb meaning “ they dug ”, or “ they boimd ” ; 
see commentaries. The A.V. translates v. 17c : “ they 

pierced my hands and my feet.” Some modern com- 
mentators follow the Septuagint and the Vulgate and read 
T1N3 and take the word as a verb meaning “ they dug ”, 
i.e. “they dug in wounds” — in my hands and my feet — 
(Baethgen, Briggs, Kittel, Konig). Gunkel seems to favour 
the reading of '*1^13 {Die Psalmen, p. 96) and translates 
“ ‘ umschlossen ’ (?) ” (p. 89). Barnes, The Psalms (in 
Westminster Commentaries, 1931), p. 114, says : “ The 

Massoretic Hebrew Te.xt has ‘ Like a lion my hands and my 
feet This reading contains no verb, makes no sense, and 
cannot be right ”. Cf. also ibid., p. 110. 

Rashi, Ibn-Ezra, and Kimhi follow the Massoretic Text 
and take '“1X3 to mean “ like a lion ”. Symmachus 
agrees with the M T : ws Aecur ; see Barnes, op. cit., 
p. 115, and Gesenius, H.W., ed. 1921, p. 331. 

The following considerations may perhaps help us arrive 
at a definite conclusion as to the meaning of the word '^X3 
in Psalm 22, v. 17. 

1. “ Digging,” “ digging in,” “ wounding ” is not men- 
tioned in any other verse in Psalm 22. 

2. Real wounding is not mentioned in the whole Book of 

Psalms. The enemies “ compass about ” the Psalmist 
(Psalm 17, V. 9). “ They devised to take away my life ” 

(Psalm 31, V. 14). They “ seek after my soul ”, they 
“ devise my hurt ” (Psalm 35, v. 4). “ The wicked have 

drawn out the sword, and have bent their bow, to cast 

JRAS. APRIL 1933. 26 
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down the poor and needy, to slay such as be upright in the 
way ” (Psalm 37, v. 14). “ The wicked watcheth the 

righteous, and seeketh to slay him ” (Psalm 37, v. 32). ‘‘ They 
also that seek after my life lay snares for me, and they that 
seek my hurt speak mischievous things, and imagine deceits 
all the day long ” (Psalm 38, v. 13). Cf. also Psalm 56, 
w. 2, 3, 6, 7 ; Psalm 57, v. 5. in Psalm 56. vv. 2, 3, 

and Psalm 57, v. 4, means “ to pant after ”, not “ to crush ” ; 
see Gunkel, op. cit., p. 243. “ Would swallow me up ” 

(A.V.) expresses the sense of very well. The 

enemies long to destroy the Psalmist, but they do not do so. 
Cf. also Psalm 56, v. 66 (“ all their thoughts are against me 
for evil ”). 

Their “ teeth are spears and arrows ” (Psalm 57, v. 5c), 
but they do not actually bite ; “ their tongue a sharp sword ” 
(Psalm 57, v. 5d), but they do not, in fact, wound. Psalm 140, 
vv. 2-6, expresses perhaps best what the Psalmist desires to 
convey with regard to his enemies. They “ devise evil 
things in their heart ”. They “ have purposed to make my 
steps slip ”. “ They have hid a snare for me, and cords." 

But they have not actually made him fall. The enemies 
are ready to do him harm, but, in fact, do not do him any 
harm. They are prepared to strike the blow, but the blow 
never falls. And, indeed, is not God holding his protecting 
hand over the Psalmist ? Cf. also Psalm 7, vv. 3, 4-6. 
In Psalm 10, w. 8-10, “ the poor ” ('^J,') is not the Psalmist. 

3. In Psalm 22, v. 13, the enemies are called C'"l2 and 
and, in spite of this, they are also spoken of as 
(v. 14). Note also the singular, 
following the plural, DIT'S li'S. Cf. also Psalm 17, 
vv. 9-11 (plural) and v. 12 (singular : sjToS iTiKr iri2“r 

‘T'232'l)- In the same way the enemies are 
called in Psalm 22, v. 17ci, 6, and nj,*. and in 

V. 17c they are spoken of as "IND “ like a lion ”. The singular 
follows the plural as in v. 146 and as in Psalm 17, v. 12. 

The argument that “ the figure of lion and bulls has been 
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left for that of ignoble dogs ” (Briggs, Psalms, p. 204), 
therefore, falls away. 

4. The form '''nx is supposed to offer a difficulty. Briggs, 
Psalms, p. 204, says : “ but '“IX is not elsewhere in the 
Psalms, only H^HX as v. 14.” I suggest that 'IX is used 
here for the sake of the symmetry of the sounds. V. 17 is 
full of . _ sounds : Tiij; 'JiaaD ^ 2 . 

iTIX would disturb the harmony of the sounds. 
increases this harmony. And for this reason the form "IX 
was chosen. In Isaiah, ch. 38, v. 13, where occurs, 

there are also several . _ sounds : 'aa'SuhT — 

These considerations seem to show conclusively that the 
Massoretic reading ■’"IXS is correct and that the word means 
“ like a lion ”, and nothing else. 

is a short sentence. These three words 
receive their full meaning from the verbs 'iiaaD and 'JlC'pn 
in V. 17a, b. The enemies have encompassed the Psalmist 
and enclosed him like a lion — his hands and his feet. That 
is, they have encompassed and enclosed his hands and his feet, 
so that he cannot move. '2 means here “ yea ”, not “ for ”. 
The translation of Psalm 22, v. 17, would then be : “ Yea, 
dogs have encompassed me, an assembly of evil-doers have 
enclosed me, like a lion — my hands and my feet.” Gesenius, 
H.W. (1921, p. 331), registers "IX2 as a verb and adds “ wenn 
wirklich existierend ”. I think we can safely say now that 
the verb *1X2 does not exist. 

148. Samuel Batches. 

/ 

A SHORT NOTE OH THE SWAT RELIC VASE 
IXSCRIPTIOH 

This inscription comes from the N.W.F. Pro\dnce.i The 
actual find-spot of this epigraph is not recorded.^ It was first 
brought to notice in 1914 by Professor F. Thomas, who 

^ Jour. Asiatic Soc. Bengal., x.s., vol. xx. Ho. 1, p. 23. 
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published the text and translation^ Later on, in 1915, 
Dr. Vogel studied this inscription and only commented on 
the meanings of some letters.^ In 1916 Dr. F. W. Thomas 
again studied this epigraph.® In Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicanim, vol. ii, Dr. Sten Konow has given a reading which 
is the latest so far as this inscription is concerned.* The 
object of this short note is to propose a reading somewhat 
different from that suggested by Dr. Sten Konow for reasons 
given below. 

The reading of Dr. F. \V. Thomas is as follows ; — 

Ime sarire sahamunisa bhagavato bahu-jati-shtitiye Theiidorena 
meridarkhena pratithavidad 

The reading of Dr. Sten Konow runs as follows : — 
Theiidoreria meridarkhena pralithamd{r)a ime sarira sakamunisa 
bhag{r)avato bahujanastitiye.*^ 

I have very carefully examined the photographic repre- 
sentation of this inscription and wish to accept the reading 
of Dr. Sten Konow except the word “ Theiidorena ”, which 
I read as “ Theiidatena ”. In the first place I wish to discuss 
why I prefer the letter “ da ” to “ do ” in the word 
“ Theiidorena ” as read by Dr. Sten Konow. Deferring 
to this letter, Dr. Sten Konow writes down, “ In the third 
akshara an o-stroke has been added at the bottom.” * But 
this alleged stroke, in my opinion, does not exist at all. 
Thus this letter is nothing but simply “ da ”. If we com- 
pare this letter with the “ da ” of “ meridarkhena ”, the only 
other “ da ” apparent in this epigraph, we shall conclude 
that the two letters are morphologically similar and con- 
sequently the letter in question is “da” and not “do”. 
My second point, that is to say, my preference of the word 
“te” to “re”, depends upon the following considerations. 
Eegarding the morphological distinction between “ ta ” 

* Fest. E. II indisck., p. 362 S., and plate. 

^ Jour. Punjab His. Soc., vol. m. No. 2, pp. 151-2. 

3 JRAS. 1916, p. 280. 

‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. n, pp. 1-4, and pi. i. No. 1. 
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and “ ra ” BiiHer rightly observes, “ Ta, 20, ist fast stets 
kleiner und breiter als ra, 31, und meist sind seine beiden 
Linien von gleicher Lange oder die abwarts gerichtete ist 
kiirzer.” ^ If anybody compares this alleged “ re ” with 
the forms of “ ra ” apparent in this epigraph on the line 
suggested by Biihler, he will come to the conclusion that this 
letter should be taken as “ te ” and not as “ re The Greek 
equivalent of this Prakrta form, i.e. Theiidata, is most probably 
Theodotos and not Theodores as maintained by Dr. Sten 
Konow ; and in support of this assumption we have the 
constant phonetic change of Greek T into Prakrta “ ta ” 
in the Prakrta legends of the bilingual coins of the Indo- 
Bactrian kings Pantaleon, Eukratides, Antialkidas, Apollo- 
dotos, Strato, Artemidoros, Antimachus, Hippostratos, 
Amyntas and Telephos.* 

Calcutta, India. 

137. Charu Chandra Dasa Gupta. 

[Note. — Do and re still seem to me certain. — F. W. T.] 


THE ZAN-ZUN LANGUAGE 

On p. 505 of the JRAS. for 1926 is printed (with one or two 
misprints) an extract from a text in an “ unknown ” language, 
contained in a MS. roll brought by Sir Aurel Stein from the 
hidden library of Ch‘ieh-fo-tung, near Tun-huang in Chinese 
Kan-su. In publishing the extract I hazarded the suggestion 
that the language of the text, which clearly belonged to the 
Tibeto-Burman family, might be an old form of Lepcha ; 
and I tendered an explanation of the manner in which a MS. 
from so remote a soiuce might have found its way into 
Central Asia. 

The character of the text, as a medical work, was in part 

* Indische Palaeographie, p. 26. 

* Cat. Coins Punjab Museum, Lahore, vol. i. By R. B. Whitehead, pi. n, 
35 ; pi. m, 108, 170 ; pi. iv, 236 ; pi. v, 355 ; pi. vn, 551, 557 ; pi. vm, 
606, 636, 640. 
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inferred from its paragraphic arrangement in comparison with 
some fragments of medical writings in a known language, 
the Tibetan, which had been procured from the same source. 
But the inference, in itself far from conclusive, was reinforced 
by the conjectured meaning of some paragraph openings, 
such as myig-dog-nveho “ eye-disease ” (the last word occurring 
similarly in many openings) and by the mention of several 
expressions (such as ’e-ru-m, sih-gun, star-ga), which might 
be recognized as medicaments, Indian or Tibetan. A further 
examination confirms this impression. Thus there are 
paragraphs dealing with rma, with rhim, with tshad, and 
with svi, which are probably equivalents for the Tibetan 
rma “ wound ”, tshad-pa “ fever ”, rims “ plague ”, and 
Sanskrit svitra “ leprosy “. It seems likely that rabs-this = 
prameha (with rabs = Tibetan rab, used as equivalent of the 
Sanskrit pro) ; while lig-bu-mig is clearly nothing but the 
Tibetan expression for “ malachite ” ; also lyam-tsha may 
very likely be Tibetan lan-tshva “ salt The text (in Tibetan 
writing) is perhaps a translation from Tibetan. 

Continuing the process of etymological identifications and 
making use of other Tibeto-Burman languages, we might 
hope ultimately to arrive at a fair comprehension of the whole 
text. But imdoubtedly the road is beset with pitfalls due to 
the characteristics of monosyllabic languages, in which (i) 
the single monosyllables usually have each a variety of 
meanings, (ii) the difierences of vocabulary are on a wholesale 
scale ; moreover, many of the innocent-looking syllables 
are in some of the languages inflected forms. Further, it is 
probable that the text contains some translated names of 
plants and drugs which may defy identification. 

After taking note of these cautions we may, I think, 
record the following observations : — 

(1) The sentences usually end with the assertive -o, as in 
Tibetan ; thus we have lodo (“ is ” or “ says ”, “ is said ” ?) 
and sido (“ dies ” or “ is ” ? : Kanawari, etc., sid). 

(2) There is a syllable tog, which is perhaps participial 
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and derived from to + ga (or ge ) ; cf. the forms of the verb 
to — be ", in Kanawari. 

(3) There is also a syllable tad, occurring in such phrases 
as rims-tad-de, tse-tade, and in apparently negative phrases 
such as se-tad-min {“ unknowable ” ?), tsis-tad-m in (“ uncount- 
able " or Sk. asddhya “ untreatable ” ? Cf. Tibetan rtsi 
“ count ■’ or “ medicine ”). The antithesis makes it probable 
that the de corresponds to the Tibetan participial de, te, ste ; 
and the tad is perhaps ta + de. Cf. Lahuli gi lli tada “ I 
have to go ”. In nam-tog-dad-de the tad joins with the tog 
to yield a complex verb-form. 

(4) There is a syllable ga (found also in other Tibeto- 
Burman dialects), serving apparently, like Tibetan gyi, 
to form genitive or adjectival phrases ; e.g. ral-this-ga-nveho 
(“ the disease prameha ’’ ? ; Kanawari thiss = “ wet ”) ; after 
vowels this ga is probably often reduced to -g, forming 
deceptive monosyllables such as nveg, hhvig. 

(5) There is an inflexion, probably instrumental, in -e, 
e.g. in rme-ge-rmine (=Tib. nnahi-smin-jpas, Sk. vrana- 
vipdkena “ by the development of a woxmd” ?, nve-ge-rmine 
Sk. do$a{vyddhi)-vij}dkena ?). Slye is, accordingly, possibly 
instrumental of sli. 

(6) There is an inflexion in -s, perhaps instrumental, e.g. 
in rhvas and lyam-tshas from riiva and lyam-tsha. An s inflexion 
is also frequent in verb forms, e.g. khrigso (cf. Lahuli, 
Kanawari, etc.) : also -d, before particles. 

(7) Possibly there is a present participle in -a, as in 
Lahuli; e.g. bya-bya “going” (?). 

(8) A syllable ca is seen in mar-kul-thum-ca-khyero “ gives 
(? draws, ? drinks) a spoonful (spoonfuls) of ghi ” (translation 
conjectural: Kanawari thummu, Tib. thums “ spoon ”). 

(9) Possibly there is a genitive in -o, making with vowel 
endings such forms as ryo. 

(10) The syllables nis and sum occur together in such a way 
as to recall Tibetan gnis and sum “ 2 ” and “ 3 

Not to linger over these conjectures, which might be much 
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extended, we naay now advert to the fact that a second, 
much corrected, text in the same language is contained in 
a MS. of the Stein collection, now in the British Museum. 
Some years ago it was made known to me by Mr. G. L. M. 
Clauson, who furnished me with some extracts, and who has 
now communicated to me his transcript of the whole. To 
Dr. L. D. Barnett I am indebted for co-operation in procuring 
a photograph of the original. Mr. Clauson's transcript is so 
arranged as to distinguish clearly many of the recurrent 
phrases and to suggest that some parts of the original may 
have been in verse. A passage — 

ta-khe-khe-no-gyun-ry u ii - n i 

is repeated at short intervals with nis, mum, and pi in place 
of ta. Since nis and sum (which we may read in place of 
mum) have already been equated to Tibetan gnis “ two ” 
and sum “ three ”, it is apparent that ta = “ one ” and 
pi = “ four ” ; and this serves at once to direct us to that 
group of languages which, by B. H. Hodgson and in vol. i of 
the Linguistic Survey of India, is entitled the “ Western 
Pronominalized Group ”. It will be sufEcient to quote — 
Kanawari : I, id', 2, nish ; 3, shum ; 4, pu 
Rangkas ; 1, tdkd ; 2, nisi ; 3, sum ; 4, pi. 

Since the series continues : — 

Kanawari ; 5, nga ; 6, tug ; 7, stish ; 8, rai ; 9, gui, gwi. 
Rangkas ; 5, nai ; 6, tuk ; 7, nhisi ; 8, jyad ; 9, gvi. 
it is likely that the tia (e.g. in na-yig by the side of pi-yig), 
trug (cf. Tibetan drug, etc.), stes and gvi of the texts are, in 
some at least of their occurrences, equivalents of 5, 6, 7, 
and 9. Is gyvad = 8 (Tib. brgyad) ? 

The parallelisms in the same passage suggest also the 
following equivalents : — 

pu (“ fire,” BurushaskI pa) : na (“ vitality,” Tib. na, 
Sk. dyus-) ; 

ti (“ water,” Kanawari, etc.) ; nve (Sk. Tib. ms (?), Sk. 
dosa) ; 
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hhve (“ air,’’ cf. higwa, etc., in Nepal dialects) : nu 
(“ force," Tib. nus, Sk. lala ) ; 

zu (“ earth ” 1) : ci (Tib. lei “ heavy (?), Sk. virya). 
The texts contain also many other terms for which 
etymological equivalents (conjectural) may be found in the 
Western Pronominalized dialects or in Tibetan : e.g. 'ag 
“ mouth ”, mar “ oil ”, tsJiars “ dry ”, skar “ thirst ”. Some 
of the commonest words are, by reason of multiple possibilities, 
the most puzzhng, e.g. back”, “examine” (?), lah“ wind”, 
“ moist ”, “ blind ”, etc. (?), sa “ ten “ pulse ”, “ earth ”, 
etc. (1). On the other hand, the numerous reduplications, such 
as glun-glun, bya-bya, gligs-gligs are recognizable as gerunds 
of a type recurring in the linguistic group. 

It would be a mere chance if the first of the two texts should 
be discovered in a known language. It is an insignificant list 
of ailments with recipes for treatment, and the Tibetan MSS. 
from Tun-huang include others, which are independent — 
the class will have been nmnerous. The British Museum 
MS. is clearly more ambitious, possibly a text in verse 
with commentary : a search in the older medical literature 
(Bower MS., Bhela-samhita, Caraka, Susruta, Tibetan Bstan- 
hgyur, etc.) under the particular (inferred) topic has not, 
however, been rewarded by identification. Before editing 
the two texts (in conjunction with Mr. Clauson) I hope to 
make a further investigation. A dialect of the “ Western 
Pronominalized ” group about 1,000 years older than the 
others (as known to us) could not fail to be instructive. 

Can we put a name to the language, which must have been 
known to the Tibetans ? It appears to resemble Tibetan 
more than Lepcha ; but it certainly must have belonged to 
the Himalayan region. Western Tibet, Nepal, etc. The only 
language of this region which is mentioned in Tibetan books 
is the language of 2an-zun, which is certainly Guge or its 
vicinity. Hence the language of the two texts should be the 
Zan-kuh language. The positive proof, however, is difficult. 
All that the Tibetans furnish of the Zan-zun language is some 
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four or five titles of works existing in Tibetan ; as has been 
remarked by Dr. Lauferd such titles, even where not fictitious, 
need not represent the same meanings, and in a number of 
cases they certainly do not. But one Tibetan title, Gsah-iio- 
kha-tham “ Secret Mouth-seal ”, which in Sanskrit would be 
something like Guhya-mukha-mudrana, has a “ Red Zan-zuh " 
equivalent ’U-ya-'ag-tham, wherein we can certainly recognize 
(along with tham “ seal ”) the ’ag “ mouth ” found in the MSS. 

It may be remarked that Buddhist civilization most 
probably reached the Western Himalayan districts long before 
penetrating to the Lha-sa kingdom : hence translation from 
the 2an-zuh language into Tibetan may be, in general, no 
fiction, and some terms of Tibetan Buddhism, etc. (e.g. g-yun- 
druii = svastika), may have originated therein. But it does 
not follow that the reverse translation may not have been 
historically more frequent. 

Addendum 

As a specimen of continuous translation (conjectural) 
which may lead to identification of the text, the following 
(perhaps a quotation) may be cited ; — 

go.mu.ran.min.la.skams.na [ 
ho.mu.ran.min.tih.gyuns.nve | 
drufi.mu.ran.min.zas.sphans.nu | 
r gvil . mu . rane . ci . ton . tab 

“ If the head is not right, [in the] hand dried-up vitality ; 
if the face (or side) is not right, [in the] tail (or end) . . disease ; 
if the front (breast 1) is not right, the rear lacks strength ; if the 
stomach (?) is right, energy . . .” 

Here we have taken go, ran, la, skams, no, tin, druii as = 
Tibetan mgo, ran, lag, skams[-pa], nos, rtih (gtin), druh 
respectively, with support as regards go, la, skams, no from 
Kanawarl, etc., vocabularies. Mu has been taken as an article : 
it certainly has also other senses, including perhaps that of an 
infinitive imperative. Ran might be = Kanawarl ran “ give ”. 

F. W. Thomas. 

^ “ Die Bru-za Sprache,” in T‘oung-Pao, ii, ix (1908), 7. 
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FRANCOIS BERNIER’S “MINUTE” 

Anyone interested in the history of Moghul India will feel 
gratefid to Sir Theodore Morison for his discovery and the 
subsequent publication of the “ Minute by M. Bernier upon 
the Establishment of Trade in India ” (JRAS., 1933, pp. 1-21). 
The following suggestions will, I hope, be accepted as a token 
of my appreciation. 

The Minute mentions a couple of times a Dutchman whose 
name is rendered as “ Monsieur Adriean This must certainly 
be Adriean, the name by which the same personage occurs 
in Bernier's Voyages (Amsterdam, 1699), vol. i, p. 170. Here 
the author gives a vivid account of the Embassy of the Dutch 
East India Company, which appeared at the Moghul Court 
to congratulate Aurangzeb on his accession. It was headed by 
“ Monsieur Adriean whom Bernier praises for his ability. 
His real name was Dirk van Adricham. He was chief of the 
Dutch factory at Suratte from 1662 till 1665. The firman 
which he obtained from Aurangzeb is dated the 29th October, 
1662. The journal of his Embassy is extant at the Government 
Record Office at The Hague ; as far as I know, it has never 
been published. 

It is perhaps bold to make another suggestion with regard 
to a language which I do not profess to know. I suspect, 
however, that in the Portuguese saying andare attento corns 
mogolie (“ Minute,” p. 21) the last word, whatever its correct 
form may be, must mean “woman” (cf. Latin mulieu and 
Italian inogJic). The meaning of the sentence would then be : 
“ Beware of the snares of women,” which well agrees with 
Bernier's subsequent remarks. 


155 . 


J. Ph. Vogel. 
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Glossaey of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
Chinese Versions of the Da^abhumika-sutra. Com- 
piled by J. Eahder. (Buddhica, Documents et Travaux 
pour r Etude du Bouddhisme publics sous la direction de 
J. Przyluski ; Deuxieme Serie ; Documents — Tome I). 
101 X 7j, pp. viii + 202 [1], paper covers. Paris ; 
Librarie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1928. Frs. 200. 

Dr. Eabder's edition of the DasabhumiJca-siitra commenced 
with the “ Seventh Stage ", which, with introduction, notes, 
and a translation (from the Chinese) of Vasubandhu’s com- 
mentary, was published in Acta Orientalia, vol. iv (1926), 
pp. 215-56). As a Doctor-dissertation (Utrecht), printed for 
J.-B. Istas, of Louvain, the whole text, excepting the Gatha 
portion, appeared in the same year. Eecently, with the 
collaboration of Shinryu Susa and the aid of the MSS. available 
in Japan, the Gdthd portion has been published in The Eastern 
Bitddhist (vol. v, No. 4, July, 1931). The Glossary takes 
account of the remarkable words in this Gdthd portion. 

It is now becoming commendably usual with students of 
Sanskrit Buddhism to be at home also in Tibetan and Chinese. 
Not content with fulfilling these considerable requirements 
or with the exertion demanded by the plurality of the Chinese 
versions of his text. Dr. Eahder was able to utilize also the 
Mongol and Japanese materials relating to the work. In the 
present glossary of the Sanskrit original each entry is furnished 
with references to the texts and citations of the equivalent, 
or equivalents, in Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese ; and 
occasionally there are notes upon readings or other matters. 
The Sanskrit and Tibetan are in transliteration, the Mongol 
and Chinese in the original scripts. The labour of compiling 
such a glossary must have been exacting. It has been 
designed to facilitate reconstructions of Mahayana Sanskrit 
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texts from Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese versions ; with 
which object it is to be equipped, as is necessary, with Tibetan 
and Chinese indexes. 

As regards the Tibetan the equivalents are for the most 
part quite familiar ; but in such a combined index it would 
have been impracticable to arrange for omissions, since 
under any entry one or other of the three languages might 
ofEer some new particular ; perhaps also the Mongol 
expressions deserved to be incorporated entire. Further- 
more, the evidence of the GIos.sary in respect of alternatives 
is valuable. 

Concerning the Mongol (in regard to which Dr. Eahder 
makes some apologies for insufficiencies in his type-fount) 
and the Chinese I am not competent to express any opinion. 
The Tibetan equivalents seem to be accurately given. 
Mya-han = atari (p. 1) is curious, but may be due to a con- 
fusion through the occurrence of kantara in the passages ; 
on p. 43 spntl (iiraga) is a misprint for sbmjl. 

Scholars should be grateful to Dr. Rahder for the skill and 
labour devoted to the work, and will congratulate him upon 
the outcome. 

208 . F. W. Thomas. 

La Sculpture indienne et tibetaine au Musee Guimet. 
By J. Hackin, Conservateur du Musee Guimet. pp. [1] 
+ 24-1-2 blank, pis. 51, paper wrappers. Paris : 
Libraire Ernest Leroux, 1931. 

The fine plates exhibit choice specimens of the very varied 
collection of Indian works in stone, stucco, metal, and wood 
which the Musee Guimet owes largely to the exertions or 
benefactions of MM. Jouveau-Dubreuil, C. T. Loo, Clemenceau, 
Yignier, Meijer, Bacot, or to the excavations of MM. Foucher, 
Godard, and Barthoux at Hadda. Mr. Hackin points out that 
the advance of knowledge since the publication of the first 
Catalogue of the Museum (1883) and of M. Milloue’s Petit 
Guide Illustre permits of more discriminating selection and 
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more precise identification and evaluation than could be 
manifested in those works. His own descriptions, with 
bibliography in each instance, furnish concisely all that 
is requisite for the archseological and artistic appreciation of 
the pieces. 

The field of Indian artistic activity represented by the 
specimens is justly claimed to be a wide one, since it includes 
Gandhara, Mathura, Bengal, Orissa, the Amaravati school 
(chiefly Nagarjunl-konda), later southern India, Java, and 
Tibet. There are no serious surprises for those acquainted 
with the several styles — the art of Hadda is, of course, much 
more amply illustrated elsewhere. The metal work from 
Tibet is exceedingly fine ; in connection with one reliquary 
(pi. xlvi) M. Hackin observes that the Tibetan metal-forgers 
have produced pieces which attest an astonishing mastery in 
ironwork ; the credit may, however, be due to the Nepalese 
craftsmen, who seem to have from the beginning had this 
industry in their hands. 

The Kharosthi epigraph on No. XI records the name of the 
donatress, with the usual formula of transference of merit 
{. . . ya Amtariye danamuhe. Imena Jcusala-midena sarva- 
satva . . .). By the use of a capital letter on p. 17 (col. 2), 
bCoii-Kha-pa) the meaning of Tson-kha-pa’s name, “ man of 
Tsoh-kha,’’ is disguised. 

241 . F. W. Thomas. 

Les Fouilles de H.A.PPA. Par J.-J. Barthoux. Ill, Figures 
et Figurines, Album Photograph! que. (Memoires de la 
Delegation Archeologique Frangaise en Afghanistan.) 
15 X 11, pp. 26, pis. 112, paper covers. Paris : 
Les Editions G. van Oest, 1930. Fr. 380. 

The second volume of this publication, Les Antiquites 
bouddhiques de Bdmiijdn, by A. and Y. Godard and J. Hackin, 
appeared in 1928. The first, which, being a full account of 
the excavations and their results, demands a much more 
sustained effort, is still awaited. 
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There is not much to be said concerning this volume, the 
extraordinary abundance of the trouvailles at Hadda having 
been realized through Professor Toucher’s lecture at the 
Oxford Congress of Orientalists in 1928. But the publication 
of the fine photographs places the material at the disposal 
of students and amateurs. The first twenty-nine plates show 
heads of Buddha, in many instances both face and profile ; 
next come Bodhisattvas (30-5), also fifty-one Genii (36-9), 
scenes and Donors (40-4, 46), very numerous miscellaneous 
heads (or figures) of barbarians, demons, divinities, monks, 
Brahmans, young persons, children, and warriors, including 
many selected as illustrating modes of head-dress (45, 47-50, 
52-112). The extraordinary variety of types and the technical 
skill, rapidity, and versatility of the sculptors in representing 
varieties of expression does not lose its impressiveness upon 
further acquaintance ; on the contrary, the analogies which 
can be found to art procedures in other ages and parts of 
the world multiply under inspection ; and M. Barthoux 
arrives at the point of declaring (p. 12) that “ Hadda may be 
considered a veritable carrefour where all aesthetic conceptions 
and all known techniques meet Fundamentally, however, 
the character of the art remained Hellenistic, a very 
remarkable fact when we consider that Fa-hien at the com- 
mencement of the fifth century found it flourishing, though 
all relations between the Mediterranean and the East had 
long been suspended. As concerns dating in general, 
M. Barthoux does not find any evidence to go upon, except 
what is furnished by the statements of the Chinese pilgrims. 

By reason of M. Barthoux’ absence from Europe the 
descriptions of the plates are summary, and lack particulars 
of size. M. Barthoux explains the difficult circmnstances in 
which the original photographs were taken. 

42. F. W. Thomas. 
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Clavis Cuneoeum sive Lexicon Signoeum Assyeiorum 
Lingxjis Latina, Britannica, Geemanica. By G. 
Howaedy 9| X 6, pp. 673 in 7 fascicules. Leipzig : 
Harrasowitz ; London ; Humphrey Milford. 1904-1930. 

The death of Dr. Howardy has put a sudden end to the 
completion of the useful work to which he had devoted a large 
portion of his life. At least one fascicule more was needed to 
finish it. It is dmded into two parts, the first giving a list of 
the Ideogrammata prsecipua ”, that is to say of the chief 
ideogrammatic values of the Assyrian characters, with their 
translations wherever known as well as references to their 
occurrence, while the second part was devoted to the rarer 
values and their significations. It is the latter part which 
remains unfinished, the fist of signs not going further than 
the character PI. 

The work demanded more time and space than the author 
had anticipated owing to the large additions which have been 
made, and are still being made, to our knowledge of the Assyro- 
Babylonian syllabary, more especially since the war. Part ii, 
however, has been brought up to the date of its publication, 
and what this means in the way of compilation can be realized 
only by the specialist. Terse as it is, he will nevertheless 
find it indispensable for his work ; the references alone 
would make it so. 

640 . A. H. Sayce. 


Royal Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire. Trans- 
lated into English with a transliteration of the text and 
a commentary by Leroy Waterman. University of 
Michigan Studies : Vols. XVH (1930), XVHI (1930), 
XIX (1931). Ann Arbor ; University of Michigan Press. 

Dr. Harper undertook and completed a most difficult and 
laborious task in the pubhcation of the texts of the letters in 
the Quyunjiq collection, and thereby provided the material 
for numerous theses which are necessarily incomplete. 

JRAS. APRIL 1933. 27 
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Professor Waterman, his faithful friend and colleague, has 
produced in these volumes, which are beautifully printed 
and carefully edited, the necessary complement to Harper’s 
work. When the fourth volume containing the indices is 
published this great undertaking will constitute the final 
authority on the cuneiform text of these letters, for the editor 
has spent many years in collating the texts and in considering 
various emendations proposed. There remains room for 
a difference of opinion in a few readings ; that will always be 
true of cuneiform texts. But much ballast of conjectural 
emendation can be dispensed with for ever. 

From whatever standpoint these documents are regarded, 
linguistic, historical, religious, or sociological, they present 
material of very great importance for Assyrian studies. The 
pity is that so much is fragmentary, obscure, or of doubtful 
interpretation that theories may flourish but positive results 
are few. Professor Waterman has been careful to point out 
that under present circumstances no translation can pretend 
to finality even in rendering the sense of very important 
passages. The same is true of the historical deductions that 
have been drawn from the letters. A few of the letters may be 
safely dated, from the names of persons mentioned in them 
known from historical or otherwise dated inscriptions ; but 
in a large number of cases the attribution to a particular reign 
is nothing more than a guess, and students may be warned 
against rehance on such evidence. As an instance the series 
of letters addressed to, or mentioning, “ the Planter ”, 
{amelu)irrisu, will serve. Bound one of these, No. 223, an 
ingenious theory has been woven, which identifies the 
“ Planter ” with a son of Sennacherib, who was a candidate 
for the throne of Assyria when his father was murdered, as 
a rival of Esarhaddon. The letter, in fact, relates to a con- 
sultation of the gods by omens through the medium of the 
“ exchange -king ”, sarru puhi, who may be, as Ebeling has 
recently suggested, the mock king of the New Year Festival. 
This person put questions about certain high Assyrian officials 
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in Babylonia, presumably as to their trustworthiness, and 
then advised that certain rebels be proceeded against 
immediately with military force by the “ Planter There is 
no evidence to support the theory in this. Such instances 
might be accumulated. 

Professor Waterman's notes are summary, and any 
specialist could draw up a series of omissions and points 
that might be treated differently ; that would not impair 
the value of his intense study of these texts and of the 
references he has collected. We congratulate him and the 
University of Michigan on the appearance of this important 
work on which no labour or expense has been spared. 

58 . SiDNE Y Smith. 

Gesellschaftsformen im Altbabylonischen Kecht, 
Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien, Heft 65. By 
Dr. iur. Wilhelm Eilers. lOJ x 7 cm., pp. xi + 72. 
Leipzig : Theodor Weicher, 1931. EM. 5. 

This is a study of the old Babylonian law and practice 
concerning partnership, tapputu. The material consists of 
article 98 (?) of the Hammurabi Code, from Poebel’s 
publication, passages in the two school series ana ittisu and 
JLKR-ra Ihuhullu and some fifty documents, which fall into 
two classes, the one dealing with “ partnership money ”, 
kasap tapputim, the other with leases to a partnership. The 
author points out that the documents which commence with 
the Sumerian formula ku.babbar ku .nam .tab .ba ki (Creditor’s 
name) (Debtor’s name) su.ba.an.ti deal with the formation 
of a partnership, and the formula is identical with that usual 
for loans save for the addition of ku .nam .tab .ba, “partner- 
ship money.” He considers that the man or men to whom 
“ partnership money ” is advanced, thereafter were possessors 
of the money till dissolution of partnership, and thinks that 
where two receive the money they were jointly securities for 
repayment. In the Hammurabi Code creditor and debtor 
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share profit and loss, but there is no provision for loss in the 
documents, and this points to the creditor being immune 
from responsibility for loss. The date of repayment is 
occasionally mentioned, and then the period is generally 
short, but often repayment is to be made “ on the day the 
ummianu requires it ” ; this is due to the purpose of these 
transactions, namely commercial transactions often involving 
caravan journeys. The completion of the transaction con- 
templated is the natural dissolution of the “partnership”, 
which is not, therefore, a societas of the more permanent 
variety known in New Babylonian times. The procedure 
contemplated on dissolution is stated in the clauses 
ummiansunu ippalunia nemelam sa ibbassu mitharis izuzzu. 
The author believes that these clauses should be interpreted : 
“ (The debtors) shall settle with the creditor, and (the 
creditor and the debtors) shall divide the profit which has 
accrued in equal parts ”, but is doubtful about the translation 
of mitharis by “ in equal parts ”. He remarks on the absence 
of the clause relating to the division of profit where only one 
man receives the money, but cites Cuneiform Texts, ii, 22, 
by Professor Pinches, as an instance of the division of profit 
(there himsatu, in his opinion, has some such meaning) in 
such a case. In the documents dealing with dissolution of 
partnership the first procedure is the settlement of accounts, 
tazhitum, “ Bereinigung,” or, as we should say, “ clearance.” 
This is expressed, as in the conditions of the preliminary 
document of partnership, in two clauses, one dealing with the 
apalum of the ummianu, the other with mitharis zazum of 
the nemelum ; but Dr. Eilers interprets the dissolution clauses 
differently from the same clauses in the preliminary conditions, 
for according to him the division clause in dissolution refers 
to debtors, and the first clause to the payment of capital and 
share of profit to the creditor. The act of liquidation was 
nearly always consummated before the sun-god, but the nature 
of the ceremony is not clear. The interpretation given of the 
documents shows that practice in the old Babylonian courts 
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differed from the terms of Hammurabi’s enactment, which 
was more favourable to the debtor. 

The leases on partnership, Dr. Eilers beheves, follow the 
same general lines as the money-partnership documents, 
but followed a different line of development. The clause 
which distinguishes these leases from ordinary leases reads . 
awilum mala awilum manahtam ana eqlim isaJckanuma urn 
eburim eqlam pi sulpisu isaddaduma bilat eqlim u manahtasunu 
ippaluma se'ani basiam mitharis izuzzu. manahiam is trans- 
lated “ Miihewaltung ”, and referred to actual work in the 
field, but since one or the other of the partners may not have 
performed his fair share for practical reasons, manahtasunu 
ippalu is thought to mean “ sie werden je die Mehrleistung 
des anderen gegen die eigene aufrechnen imd eine bleibende 
Differenz mit der Uberlassung eines Teiles des Fruchtertrages 
(oder von Geld ?) an den anderen beseitigen ”. A special 
kind of partnership lease occurs where the owner of the field 
leases the field to himself and another, and accordingly 
undertakes the duty of a debtor. Eilers characterizes this 
pecuhar proceeding as a “ nachgeformtes Eechtsgeschaft ”. 

The appendix contains the relevant passages in the Code 
and the two school series, and those documents as yet 
published which are not included in Schorr’s Altbabylonische 
Rechtsurkunden. There is a useful and praiseworthy index. 

The chief value of this dissertation lies in the clear state- 
ment of difficulties of legal interpretation, granted that certain 
interpretations of words are correct ; there is nothing new of 
linguistic interest. Sometimes, on philological points, there 
is room to differ ; thus the discussion of ummianu neglects 
important passages, and it is by no means necessary to assume 
that ummianum is a loan-word from Sumerian, for the present 
evidence favours the opposite view, as the author admits 
in the case of tamkarum. The argument about ina salam 
harranim seems altogether too “ spitzfindig ” ; why the 
alternative erebum, or other expressions denoting return, 
show that this does not mean “ safe return from a journey ”, 
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as the words must imply, escapes me. Anyone who so returns 
is safe, whether he has lost his baggage or not. But the point 
is of no importance for the argument ; the documents do 
not contemplate the loss of goods. 

Assyriologists owe much to the school at Leipzig for the 
study of Babylonian law ; but studies of this kind require 
an understanding not only of language and law but of business 
and the actual procedure likely to be followed in such 
a country as Babylonia, such as Professor Koschaker shows. 
We think that Dr. Eilers must have created undue com- 
phcation in the texts ; their understanding should not be so 
difficult. The interpretation might, for instance, be simpler 
if Dr. Eilers would admit an absolute parallel between the 
ummanam apalu clause in the money partnerships and the 
tnanahtam apalu clause in the leases, where too rigid an 
interpretation leads him to see only a partial parallel. To us 
it seems that both clauses entail the paying off of certain 
obligations before any division of the results of trading take 
place — a procedure obligatory even now in contracts to avoid 
all mistakes. Since Dr. Eilers wrote his dissertation, more of 
the material from Susa has been published by Father Scheil 
in the second part of his Actes Juridiques Susiens. The most 
significant document so far as partnership is concerned is 
No. 273. There a slave-woman shares rights in some ground 
with a man, perhaps her husband, and borrows some money 
on that land from the temple of Shamash and a man. The 
clause in this case reads kaspam belsu ipp>al ; it seems to the 
present writer impossible that belsu here can mean the one 
creditor, for the temple has an equal right to be repaid. 
belsu (the gender of the pronoun is of no importance in such 
a case) should mean “ her master ”, an explanation which 
would accord with our view that the apalu clauses deal with 
the settlement of obligations arising through or during caravan 
journeys. The slave-woman repays her master for absence. 
Traders pay the ummanu who kept the accounts. 

473 . Sidney Smith. 
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A Dictionary of English-Palaung and Palaung-English. 
By Mrs. Leslie Milne. x 5, 1 vol. Part I, pp. x + 383. 

Part II, V + 290. Rangoon: Superintendent, Government 
Printing and Stationery, Burma, 1931. Price, 15 rupees, 
or 22s. 6(f. 

This is the first dictionary of Palaung, a language spoken 
in Burma (particularly in some portions of the Shan States) 
and the adjoining Chinese borderland. At a rough estimate, 
each of the two parts of which it consists would appear to 
contain some 5,000 or 6,000 separate paragraphs or entries 
under catch-words ; but as some of these paragraphs are 
long, and include phrases exemplifying the use of the words 
illustrated (which adds much to the value of the work), this 
estimate gives an inadequate idea of the contents of the 
volume. The dictionary represents in the main the speech 
of Namhsan, the capital of Tawngpeng, one of the Northern 
Shan States, where the author spent most of her time ; but 
twenty-eight pages of the first part are devoted to other 
dialects of the language. 

The work begins with a short introduction, and each part 
contains brief introductory notes, explaining the general 
scheme of the dictionary and the value and order of the 
alphabetical symbols used in it. There are also in the first 
part separate sections for words of relationship and measures 
of length, circumference, and quantity, which are somewhat 
highly differentiated and therefore numerous. 

From the point of view of lexicography (as well as 
morphology and syntax) the language is rightly classed with 
Mon-Khmer. Many of its most commonly used words agree 
with Mon, and often with one or more of the aUied languages 
(e.g. those for child, blood, hair, hand, foot, bird, hawk, fish, 
fly, leaf, sun, earth, far, and year). Others, such as the words 
for thigh, fruit, jungle, and sky, though not traced in Mon, 
are found in Khmer or one of the other cognate forms of 
speech. But the vocabulary of Palaung is very mixed. My 
colleagues, Mr. W. A. Hertz and Dr. H. G. Q. Wales, have 
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been good enough to examine a number of sections of the 
dictionary, from the point of view of Burmese and Tai 
respectively, in order to form some estimate of the proportion 
of Palaung words that are derived from these sources. From 
their investigations it would appear that about a quarter or 
a third of the whole Palaung vocabulary is divided about 
equally between these two, though a small deduction from this 
figure must be made for words of Sanskrit or Pah origin 
that have come in through one or other of them. Tai words 
are often used in Palaung songs, which fact illustrates the 
special influence of Shan culture on the Palaungs. 

It is noticeable that the Palaung language has often 
preserved its foreign loan-words in more archaic forms than 
their modern Burmese and Tai equivalents, a phenomenon 
which can be found elsewhere (e.g. in many English words 
of Norman-French origin). Examples from Burmese are 
cha-rdng (sayin), “account,” and a-s‘ak {athet = adet), “age,” 
which illustrate the well-known Burmese phonetic changes 
c > s, r>y, final n > n, s> 9, final k> t, and the 
concomitant vowel modifications. In the case of Tai, it is 
particularly interesting to note that a series of Palaung 
words beginning with h followed by I, m, n, or 7ig have counter- 
parts in Siamese similarly spelt, though in the latter language 
the A is now merely a tone indicator. It serves the purpose of 
giving the following letter a kind of brevet rank by promoting 
it into the higher (i.e. aspirated) class of consonants. Shan 
orthography does not make this distinction ; but in Palaung 
it seems that there is a distinct Ji effect. (I suspect that we 
have here a case of unvoicing, as in Burmese.) Examples of 
such Palaung words are hlai, “to flow,” hnun, “ten 
thousand,” hnd, “to be much,” hngdu, “sad,” all of which 
have Siamese equivalents spelt with initial h. This supports 
a view I have seen expressed somewhere that the Siamese 
h in such cases was originally something more than a mere 
indication of tone. 

In Sir George Scott’s recent work, Burma and Beyond, 
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the suggestion is made that Palaung should be classed with 
Karen and Taungthu. As these are tone languages (which 
Palaung is not), the idea seems a priori improbable, but it 
might be worth examining from the lexicographical side. 
Morphologically, Palaung is undoubtedly linked up with the 
family of speech which includes Mon and Khmer. This is 
illustrated by its very frequently used prefixes Tear, ■pan-, 
and ra - ; and also by a few cases of the causative p, e.g. 
yqt, “to become extinguished,” pyqt, “to extinguish.” 
yii, “ to rise up, to wake,” pyu, “ to rouse.” 

Mrs. Milne has done her work in her characteristically 
thorough way, and this dictionary is a fitting complement 
to her Palaung Grammar and Home of an Eastern Clan. 
It is pleasing to record that the University of Rangoon has 
recently conferred on her the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, which she has so well earned by the production of 
these and other works. 

308. C. 0. Blagden. 


Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India. No. 43 : 
An Archeological Tour in Gedrosia. By Sir Aurel 
Stein, K.C.I.E., with an Appendix by Lieut.-Col. R. B. S. 
Sewell, I.M.S., and Dr. B. S. Guha. 13 x 10, pp. 211, 
ills. 64, pis. 33, plans 13, map 1. Calcutta ; Government 
of India Press, 1931. Price 32s. 6d. 

In this memoir are recorded the results of the third of a series 
of notable archaeological tours made by Sir Aurel Stein during 
the years 1926-8 on the north-western frontiers of India, which 
will form landmarks in the history of Indian archaeological 
discovery, and are a fitting conclusion to his long and 
brilliant services on the staff of the Archaeological Department. 

The discoveries in recent years at Mohenjo-daro and other 
sites in Sind, and at Harappa and Kotla Nihang in the 
Panjab had disclosed the existence in chalcohthic times of 
a highly developed civilization extending at least over a wide 
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area in north-western India. The excavations carried out by 
Mr. H. Hargreaves at Nal (south-east Baluchistan) in 1925, 
and the exploration by Sir Aurel himself in Waziristan and 
the Zhob and Loralai districts (north-east Baluchistan) 
in the beginning of 1927 had afforded evidence of the extension 
of a similar culture to the west of the Indian frontier ; while 
Major E. Modeler’s limited excavations in 1875-6 at certain 
sites around Gwadar had indicated the occurrence of remains 
of chalcolithic age in western Makran. Affinities noticed 
between the relics of the “ Indus civilization ” and of the 
ancient culture of the Tigris-Euphrates basin, and more 
particularly his own discoveries in the cold season of 1915- 
16 of prehistoric and chalcolithic remains in the Helmand 
basin in Sistan, incited Sir Aurel to undertake a survey of 
intermediate areas. We have here set forth the important 
results of his investigations in Kharan, Jhalawan, and Makran 
as far as the Persian frontier, beyond which political conditions 
precluded his passing at the time. Since his retirement from 
the Archaeological Department, Sir Aurel has been able to 
obtain sanction to pursue his researches farther west ; we 
look forward to the publication in the near future of the results 
of his explorations in south-east Persia carried out in the 
cold seasons of 1931-2 and 1932-3. 

In the course of his tours in Gedrosia, the results of which 
are described in this memoir with such admirable clarity and 
with such abundant and well-produced illustrations and plans, 
Sir Amel contrived, by dint of his indefatigable energy and 
genius for explorative work, to cover in four and a half months 
a vast extent of difficult country, measuring approximately 
300 miles from east to west and 250 from north to south, 
mostly hilly and desolate and largely waterless and 
uninhabited. He managed to inspect some 150 sites, to survey 
65, and carry out trial excavations at 15 of the most 
important, when the necessary labour and a supply of drinking 
water could be obtained. The record shows how amply his 
exertions were rewarded. Numerous sites, stretching across 
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to the Persian border, have yielded remains showing aflinity 
with those of the “ Indus civilization ”, indicating one of the 
main lines of communication between the Indus delta and 
the west. Further light is likely to be shed upon this com- 
munication by Sir Aurel’s later explorations in south-east 
Persia, and by more detailed examination of the chain of 
sites containing chalcolithic remains stretching from Pandi 
Wahi in the Larkana district southwards for about 200 miles 
to near Karachi, reported’- to have been found in 1930-31. 
"VMien all this material has been linked up with expert 
exploration in the Las Bela State, the origin of the wide 
sanctity attaching in India to the shrine of Hinglaj iMata 
on the bank of the Hingol Eiver in that State may also be 
revealed. 

The abundant archaeological material recovered pertains 
to a long succession of periods ranging from historical times 
back to a very early prehistoric age. Evidence was found of 
extensive prehistoric settlements, in some cases of prolonged 
duration, containing a profusion of ceramic remains of great 
variety, stone and copper implements, beads, terracotta 
figurines, and other objects, as well as of interesting burial 
remains. Among sites of special importance may be 
mentioned those of Sukhtagen-dor, Shahi-tump, Kulli-damb, 
Siah-damb (near Jhau), and Mehi-damb. The mass of ceramic 
remains, representing different stages of prehistoric 
civilization, calls not only for expert examination in respect 
of fabric, technique, and design, but also for careful comparison 
with corresponding finds from other sites in India and the 
East. It will be noticed that Sir Aurel has pointed out that 
the painted pottery found in the graves of the earliest zones 
at Susa seems to present an exact parallel to the peculiarities 
of the funerary pottery recovered from the prehistoric graves 
at Shahi-tump. It may also be noted perhaps that the more 
recent explorations along the Khirthar Range on the western 
frontier of Sind have yielded a type of pale pottery, often 

* India in 1930-31, p. 484. 
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bearing polychrome designs, closely resembling such ware 
found by Sir Aurel in Makran, and possibly also a type found 
in eastern Irand 

Among the most interesting finds at these ancient sites were 
quantities of terracotta figurines of humped bulls and of the 
■ mother-goddess The large numbers of humped bulls, 
the fact that in some cases many were heaped together, and 
the noticeable uniformity of their type lead Sir Aurel to 
surmise that it was an object of popular reverence, if not 
of actual worship ; and he points to the analogy of the Indian 
cult of Siva's bull. There being little if any indication of such 
a cult in the oldest Vedic literature, he is led to speculate 
whether this cult is not an inheritance from much earlier 
times. In connection with the figurines of the (mother) 
goddess, recovered in such numbers at Mehi and other sites 
and previously found by him in Zhob, he draws attention to 
the fact that all these figures, wherever the lower portions 
survive, end below the waist in a flat base, suggesting that 
they represent a female goddess of fertility, or ‘ mother- 
goddess ’, the cult of which was so widespread in Asia and 
Europe. “ It is certainly curious,” he writes, “ that we meet 
with a corresponding representation of the Earth goddess 
emerging from the groimd with the upper portion of the body 
also in Buddhist and Hellenistic iconography.” 

The evidence of burial customs found at several sites 
disclose, as might be expected, much variety — complete and 
partial burials, cremation with burial of calcined bones in 
cinerary urns, exposure with subsequent burial of remains, 
and cairn burials being met with. The two skulls recovered 
from Shahi-tump had unfortunately been so compressed and 
distorted as to preclude a definite pronouncement ; but 
Col. Sewell and Dr. Guha are inclined to think that they had 
been dohchocephalic. and one of them, while agreeing with 
the ‘‘Nal skull” in general type, “would appear to show 


* Ibid., pp. 484-5. 
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traces of mixed origin and in certain respects tends to 
approximate to the Caspian or Nordic Type of skull." 

For the student of history and physical geography a special 
interest will attach to the cumulative evidence of climatic 
change contained in this memoir. Taken together, Makran, 
Kharan, and Jhalawan comprise an area of some 62,000 square 
miles, but the inhabitants number not more than three to 
the square mde, the trifling rainfall and desertic conditions 
supporting but a sparse and nomadic population, who pass 
a precarious existence. On the other hand, the numerous 
extensive remains undoubtedly indicate the existence in 
prehistoric times of a large and settled population. Some 
seventeen mounds in the lirhited Kolwa basin alone, several 
large mounds in the neighbourhood of Awaran, and three big 
mounds in close proximity near Jhau, all formed of the debris 
of prehistoric settlements, bear testimony of this. The settle- 
ments near Jhau occupied a broad part of the Nal valley, 
that “ once was arable ground ” in Sir Aurel’s words, through 
which lay the most direct route from the west and north to 
Las Bela. Again, the numerous huge stone embankments for 
the storage and distribution of water, locally known as gabr- 
bands, and the ruins of massive stone dwellings and other 
buildings found in different areas can surely bear no other 
interpretation. The consideration of this question will help 
to reahze the great antiquity of these sites, since we know 
from the Greek accounts of Alexander's march through 
Gedrosia that upwards of 2J millennia ago the conditions of 
that country can have been little less desertic than now ; and 
some of the sites explored by Sir Aurel would seem, after 
prolonged occupation, to have been abandoned in chalcolithic 
times. 

400 . C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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Festivals and Songs of Ancient China. By Maecel 
Granet, Professor at tlie School of Oriental Languages, 
Paris. 9| X 5, pp. ix + 281. London : George 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1932. 18s. 

This is an English translation of the author’s Fkes et 
Chansons Anciennes de la Chine, published in Paris in 1919, 
translated from the French by E. D. Edwards, D.Litt. It 
differs from its original by the omission of the Chinese text 
accompanying the French rendering of the odes annotated 
and discussed by M. Granet in the first part of the work, and 
otherwise would have been more highly priced. 

M. Granet’s book having now been for some thirteen years 
before the public must be well known to all who interest 
themselves in Far Eastern subjects. Few will question the 
competence of the author, and none, surely, deny the value 
of this careful research into the love songs of the ancient 
Chinese classic, or of the independent and conscientious spirit 
that impelled and sustained it. It is, however, only the English 
version of the Fkes et Chansons that we have to bring to 
notice at this moment. The contents fall imder two heads 
the Love Songs and the Ancient Festivals. M. Granet selected 
sixty-sis as examples of the first part. These, of course, are 
not translated for the first time. Dr. Legge and Pere Couvreur 
had previously made an English and a French rendering. 
But M. Granet’s French version, with equal fidelity to the 
original, displays a gracefulness of expression entirely 
wanting in Legge’s. Take, for instance, the two renderings 
from the stanzas of “ The Peasant ”, the last of the odes cited 
by M. Granet, part of the third and the whole of the final 
verse: (Granet), “Alas, alas, 0 turtle-dove. Eat not the 
mulberry fruits. Alas, alas, 0 gentle girl. With boys take not 
thy pleasure. When a young man takes his pleasure. He may 
be excused. But when a girl takes pleasure. There is no 
excuse.” 

And then Legge : “ Ah, thou dove. Eat not its fruit [to 
excess]. Ah ! thou young lady. Seek no licentious pleasure 
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with a gentleman. When a gentleman indulges in such 
pleasure, Something may still be said for him ; When a lady 
does so, Nothing can he said for her.” Again the last verse in 
Granet’s English version runs : “ Along with thee I would 
grow old. And, old, thou hast made me suffer . . .Yet the 
Ch’i has its banks . . . Yet the valley has sides ... In my 
girlish head-dress thou didst feast me ! . . . Thy voice, 
thy laugh, they pleased me. Thy vow was clear as the dawn. 
I did not dream that thou wouldst change ... I did not 
dream . . . Now it is finished . . . alas ...” 

While Legge renders the last six lines of the stanza : “In 
the pleasant time of my girlhood, with my hair simply gathered 
in a knot. Harmoniously we talked and laughed. Clearly 
were we sworn to good faith. And I did not think the engage- 
ment would be broken. That it would be broken I did not 
think. And now it must be all over ! ” 

Part ii, on the Ancient Festivals, contamiug Local Festivals, 
Facts and Interpretations, The Seasonal Rhythm, The Holy 
Places, and the Contests, with the Conclusion, is the weightiest 
part of the book, and here M. Granet expounds how, out of 
these local festivals, in these holy places, and during these 
contests, the Love Songs of the Book of Odes had their origin. 
The conclusion is an original and compelling document. 
It is, however, stiff reading in parts, and there are passages 
where the author’s meaning seems to escape definite seizure 
by the reader, and to have undergone as it were a certain 
volatilization and dispersal among the generahzed phraseology 
in which it is expressed. One reader, at any rate, has found 
it so at times, but not through any defect of the Engliah 
translation, which is throughout admirable. But where, by 
the way, did Mr. Edwards ever see the “ Moon nearing the 
East ”, p. 72 ? No more, certainly, in the text of the Ode than 
in its journey through the sky. 

Altogether a notable work, finely rendered into English. 

L. C. Hopkins. 
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Geography of Early Buddhism. By Bimala Churn Law. 
With a foreword by F. W. Thomas. 9| x 6|^, 
pp. xxi + 88, map 1. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., 1932. 

In this brochure the writer carries on in a varied direction 
the useful work of amassing and arranging this or that kind 
of information on which he has already spent much time and 
energy. His aim this time is, in his own words, to present 
a geographical picture of ancient India as far as this can be 
drawl from the Pah canonical and commentarial hterature. 
He allots his six chapters to the IVIiddle Country, North, 
West, South, and East India, and to southern Asian Buddhist 
countries in turn. He reprints as Appendix a note on 
“ Cetiya ”. And he has added an exhaustive place-index and, 
very suitably also, a map. Writers who need quick and handy 
information of this kind, with text-references appended, 
cannot fail to find the work useful, and so fulfil Dr. Law's 
modestly expressed aim, on which he has expended so much 
industry. He has been fortunate in securing an informative 
preface by Professor Thomas, who sketches what has been 
done in this line of Indological research, what is here done, 
and what remains to be done. I may go so far, in respect of 
the last clause, as to say that the Pali Names Dictionary, to 
which he alludes, is now within some months of completion, 
the compiler being Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, author of Pali 
Literature in Ceylon. 

679. C. A. F. Ehys Davids. 


In the Footsteps of the Buddha. Being a translation of 
Bene Grousset’s Sur Les Traces du Bouddha (1929). 
By Mariette Leon. pp. xi + 352. London : George 
Koutledge and Sons, Ltd., 1932. Price 15s. 

Two of the works of M. Grousset’s indefatigable activity 
have recently been reviewed in this J ournal from the original ; 
his Histoire de V Extreme Orient of 1929, and his Philosophies 
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Indiennes of 1931 ; but I cannot find that in its native tongue 
this work has been noticed. It is the more fortunate that, to 
all seeming (I have not the original by me), so excellent 
a translator has been found. The book might have been 
written in Enghsh, so accomplished a mistress of our tongue 
is she. We miss any sign of awareness on the part of the author, 
that she has greatly widened his circle of readers. He has 
travelled greatly in and among much of what he describes 
in India and Further India, but he remains, save for the 
briefest and rarest references, absorbed in the work of French 
archaeologists. The gain is ours, for we, unless we be experts, 
have much to learn about their great and admirable activities. 
M. Grousset leads us up to some of these, and our debt to him 
for this and for the vivid pictiues he gives us, in wayfaring 
and in historic crises, makes us regret his silence over the 
launching of this excellent replica of one of his book-fleet on 
this side of the Channel. 

I regret also his title : the English even more than the 
French title. It is misleading, just as my friend James B. 
Pratt’s title The Pilgrimage of Buddhism was also. In the 
latter case it is he who was the pilgrim ; in the former case 
it is certain men of long ago who were the pilgrims. The 
French title means, I take it, the journeys “ in trace (or 
pursuit) of” the Buddha, but this is not what the English title 
means. There is so much more of the “ footsteps ” of the 
heroic pilgrims than of those of the great man they nominally 
came to retrace and revere. And what did those pilgrims not 
go through, by land or by sea, to accomplish that, to speak 
of nothing else that they accomplished ! Late in the book 
we read the sentence : “ Travelling in that far-off time was so 
surprisingly easy.” No one, I judge, who reads the preceding 
pages will agree. "What intrepid and gallant men of set will 
and daring do not these Chinese “ Masters of the Law ” seem 
to have been, dauntless in the hands of bandits, unfalteringly 
persisting in the teeth of hostile Nature, standing back to 
drown in shipwreck to let others fill the boat. The author 
JRAS. APRIL 1933. •2s 
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makes them live for us as never before. He has used an 
emended Stanislas Julien’s translation of Hsiian-tsang's own 
records, a work, I imagine, that is virtually imknown to 
English readers. To such readers, for the travels as for the 
historical atmosphere which the pilgrims left and for that 
which they foimd in their wayfaring, I heartily commend this 
most interesting book. 

Enjoyable, too, is the flying comment on the graphic arts 
which, albeit called “Buddhist”, had grown up less because 
of monastic dominance than in spite of it. However much 
the latter had worsened human ideals of life, man went on 
seeking for beauty none the less. That he saw this more than 
before in compassion, pity, gentleness, tenderness is due to 
no monopoly held by Buddhist teaching. It is imphcit in 
that Brahman concept of the preciousness of the fellow-man, 
because of the “Precious Self” being also in the fellow-man. 
This is what Buddhism did not begin, but only helped to 
spread, in that from the first it was no philosophy of the 
Few, but a message for the Many. 

There is another feature in the book, not adventure nor 
political history nor art, which wiU appeal to but few readers. 
This is the scholastic metaphysic of the second to the seventh 
century, elaborated by Buddhist pundits, among whom 
Hsiian-tsiang was both a student and an expert, and in the 
Sanskrit literature of which his acquisitorial appetite was 
unlimited. No account of his pilgrimage were complete without 
this feature. In fact, I suspect that, behind his loyal vows 
to seek the holy places where those “ blessed feet ” had 
trodden, lay his wish both to study, and to try jousts with, the 
Indian scholars, of whose learned language he seems to have 
been a master. But the author has judged fit to dive into 
a wordy sea to try to make us share Hsuan-tsiang's enthusiasm. 
He treats of this imder the title “ Flight of the Mahayana ” — 
is this essor ? or vol ? or retreat ? — and brings much 
imaginative diction to bear on the curious word-play. It leaves 
me cold, but my quarrel with M. Grousset, as a writer on 
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Buddhism, goes deeper than that and needs repeating 
{JRAS., 1932, p. 709). 

His “ flight ” rushes back to make what he calls “ primitive 
Buddhism” “start with a negation of the ego”, in 
a “ reaction ” against the immanent theism of Brahmanism. 
This is at once false and impossibly irrational. The author 
has not studied the oldest records we yet have of early 
Buddhism, and is not capable of seeing that the “ reaction ” 
is a later excrescence of ecclesiastical records. Pioneer writers, 
unfamiliar with these, took the dogmas in them at their 
editorial value, and cited passages which supported this — 
passages which M. Grousset has quoted from pioneers’ trans- 
lations. If he would substitute, for “ primitive monastic 
patristic. Buddhism, I have no quarrel with him. The founders 
of primitive Buddhism sought not to supplant, but to 
supplement “ the divinization of the human soul 

Some day we shall see this, even in the much-edited Pali 
scriptures, let alone in what yet may be dug out of really 
ancient Chinese translations. But meanwhile they who take 
their guidance as to the nature of great religions from 
scholastic metaphysics do not see that, whereas a doctor in 
this Mull fling his dialectic wit against another such system, 
the Founder of a world religion never attacks the heart of his 
people's religion. He is fostering new growth in this, the very 
life of the soul ; the former is concerned with man’s thought. 
796. C. A. F. Ehys Davids. 


A Critical Pali Dictionary. Continued (from Trenckner’s 
Beginnings) by Dines Andersen and Helmer Smith. 
Vol. I, Parts 2, 3, and 4. Ajja-AnuUka. 12 x 9|, pp. 48. 
Copenhagen ; The Eoyal Danish Academy, 1929-1932. 
Price 5 kr. each part. 

This great work, so fortimate in financial sponsors, comes 
along with a fairly steady stride. It does not look much to 
have got only half-way through the Anu- words in seven years. 
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but then there is here inclusion of proper names, and also 
separate articles of all the negatives in a- and an-. These 
two features were, the one never contemplated, the other 
finally rejected by that corpus vile for “ critical ” pre-occupation, 
the elder sister published by the Pali Text Society. The best 
way, perhaps the only way, in which the younger sister may 
deserve her quaint title is by going one better every time, 
and in the latter feature I think she does. Another way is 
by making separate articles of compound names, e.g. atta- 
kamma, etc., these running to eight pages ; attha-kdma, etc., 
these running to over seven. This sumptuous editing makes 
the act of consulting a fair joy. It is costly, but when you have 
fairy godmothers . . . Younger sister also goes one better 
in making good not a few omissions in her senior. As to 
that, the latter's family have produced, since she was com- 
pleted in 1925, fourteen volumes of first editions of texts and 
will be feeding the junior in this way yet awhile. But senior 
must plead guilty to omissions from earlier volumes and to 
not a few incorrect references, the latter being sometimes made 
in indexes, but taken over imchecked. And whereas in the 
jimior, omissions so far appear as made good, the usage of years 
alone will show where in her there is or will be less fallibility. 
Indeed, as to omissions, neither can this work be more than 
a provisional thesaurus of reference to Pali classics, so long as 
a considerable portion of these is yet relatively inaccessible in 
Asiatic scripts. Already I hear from one engaged on a P.T.S. 
edition of an unfinished commentary that he has several 
a-words which are not in these four published parts. 

None the less may younger sister carry on and prosper ! 
By the middle of this century she will be adding the usual 
indispensable "appendix of words omitted”. To wait on 
counsels of perfection is to get nothing done. Despite her 
shortcomings, elder sister has been, to speak personally, a help 
indescribable, and long will she be so to many. Her younger 
rival, an she be no better, must like Elijah pray to die just 
for that ! But she is already better — how could she be other- 
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wise ? Let her, however, in one thing keep clear of a tendency 
to which Childers, first in the field, was, not unnaturally, too 
prone, nor from which was Rhys Davids, also a pioneer, 
sufficiently free. Let her keep severely to philology, and shun 
general statements about Buddhist ideas inserted without 
historical safeguards. “ . . . the self (whose existence as 
a permanent being or eternal being is always repudiated) ” : 
this is a saying which needs a lot of verification out of place in 
a dictionary, and is untrue of many passages, including some 
in the beginning of the movement and some in old anthologies. 
718 . C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


The Ball and the Polo Stick or Book of Ecstasy. A 
translation of the Persian poem Gu'i u Chaugan or 
Halnama by ‘Arifi. With three unpublished Polo 
miniatures in colour. By R. S. Greenshields. SJ x 5J, 
pp. 31, ills. 3. London : Luzac and Co., 1932. 12s. 6d. 

This httle work is a translation of the text pubhshed by 
Mr. Greenshields in 1931. Even the best versions of Sufi 
works normally require a commentary. So bald a one as the 
present, which creates by its literalness the impression of 
a “ crib ”, or the editor’s guide to his text, needs it more than 
most ; and the illumination provided by the three spirited 
miniatures more closely concerns polo than Sufiism. Shades 
of meaning in the original cannot be properly indicated in 
a rendering of this kind, but sometimes there are serious 
obscurities (e.g. p. 8, 1. 4, “ the latter . . . the former” should 
be ■“ this drop of water . . . that drop ..." The word ‘anbar 
should regularly be translated by “ ambergris ” and not by 
” amber ”, which conveys an inappropriate meaning in 
certain contexts). To be of use and interest this translation 
must be read with the original text. It cannot stand alone. 

R. Levy. 


578 . 
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The Iraq Levies, 1915-1932. By Brigadier J. Gilbert 

Browne. 9| x 7J, pp. viii + 88, ills. 2, maps 3. 

London : The Eoyal United Service Institution, 1932. 

This is a most disappointing book on a subject which, if 
competently handled, might have afforded lessons of real 
importance both to administrators and soldiers. It is 
expensively produced, with several not very enhghtening 
maps and two pages of illustrations. No intelligible system of 
transhteration has been adopted, and there are many 
misprints. The writer has made no attempt to explain the 
work of the Levies in relation to the general situation from 
time to time, nor to arrange his facts in narrative form. He 
has printed a mass of notes, dealing largely with routine 
matters, in more or less chronological order. The disjointed, 
sometimes ungrammatical sentences lead to no general 
conclusions, nor can the general reader gather much of interest 
therefrom. There is no attempt to compare or contrast the 
Levies with similar bodies of men raised in other countries, 
to explain the principles which were adopted in deciding on 
their organization or equipment, or to expound the tactical 
aspect of co-operation with the Air Force. “ The work of the 
Levies is done,” writes Brigadier Browne. “ If it has been 
done well it is for others to say.” It is to be hoped that some- 
one will undertake the task and produce a narrative which 
will place on record the valuable services and creditable record 
of a gallant body of officers and men in a readable form. 

733. A. T. Wilson. 


Le Shinto, Religion Nationals du Japon. Par Genchi 
Kato. Annales du Musee Guimet. Bibliotheque de 
Vulgarisation. T. 50. J j x 5, pp. iv -f 252, pis. 5. 
Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1931. 

The author of this book occupies the chair of Shinto religion 
in the Imperial University of Tokyo. As Professor Sylvain 
Levi points out in his introduction, the book represents 
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Shinto in the light in which Japanese official circles desire 
it to appear to Western eyes. Dr. Kato’s aim is to prove that 
Shinto, despite its purely magical and animistic beginnings, 
ended by achieving a moral and metaphysical synthesis 
that entitles it to a place among the “ higher religions 
In the course of fulfilling his task he adduces many interesting 
facts ; his bibliography and index will be of great assistance 
to future students of the subject. But the reader will do well 
not to lose sight of the fact that the work is one of “ applied ” 
rather than “ pure ” scholarship. It was written with 
a national end in view, and many of Dr. Kato's conclusions 
are such as would not have been arrived at by a scholar of 
nationality other than Japanese. 

70S. A. Waley. 


Die CniNESiscHEisr Zahlen. Von A. Glathe. 9| x 6^, 
pp. iv + 48, ills. 3, pis. 15. Tokyo : Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Natur- u. VoLkerkunde Ostasiens, 1932. Leipzig : 
Verlag Asia Major. 

This little manual will be of great assistance to those who 
have to deal with current Chinese documents, commercial 
or otherwise, in which numerals occur. As is well known, the 
Chinese have several diSerent ways of writing numbers, and 
anyone only famihar with the standard numerals, as found in 
printed books, is apt to find himself sadly at sea when con- 
fronted with an invoice, inventory, or the like. The object 
of the book is purely practical, and the author does not go 
into the question of the origin of the signs, nor the relation of 
one set to another. The system, in all its forms, has close 
analogies with another system, more familiar, yet as regards 
its origin equally obscure — ^the Eoman. It is strange indeed 
that the Komans did not, like the Greeks and Semites, use 
the letters of the alphabet as numerals. That the Roman 
system is of Eastern origin has often been suggested. But 
from Latium to China is a far cry. 

711 . 


A. Waley. 
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The Geoege Eumorfopoclos Collection Catalogue of 
THE Chinese and Coeean Bronzes, Sculpture, Jades, 
Jewellery, and Miscellaneous Objects. By W. 
Perceval Yetts. Vol. iii : Buddhist Sculpture. 
17| X 12|, pp. viii +93, pis. 75, 25 being in colour. 
London : Ernest Benn, 1932. £12 12s. 

The large format of this work makes it easy to under- 
estimate the importance of the introduction which, though it 
occupies only thirty-eight pages, is, in fact, a hook in its 
own right, running at a rough estimate to something like 
30,000 words. It is indeed the best general account of the 
beginnings of Buddhism and Buddhist culture in China 
that has yet appeared. There were many old errors to be 
corrected. In the early days of sinology very httle distinction 
was made between history and legend. The Yellow Emperor 
and his mythical doings ranked side by side with Khubilai 
or Ch‘ien Lung. Then came a period when private works and 
compilations began to be \’iewed with suspicion, but absolute 
faith was put in the official Djmastic Histories. An official 
history describes the introduction of Buddhism into China 
in A.D. 67-8, and this account, the legendary character of 
which was proved by Maspero over twenty years ago, is still 
reproduced in almost every European work which deals in 
a general way with Buddhism in China. We are beginning to 
reahze that the Dynastic Histories, though more trustworthy 
than purely hagiological or purely popular works, were put 
together under widely different circumstances, some in great 
haste, others under the influence of strong prejudice. All have 
been more or less tampered with, and only in the case of quite 
late works (such as the Yiian History) are we able to get behind 
the refashioning to something approximating to the original 
form. Where Buddhism is concerned, we cannot, it is clear, 
be too much on our guard. Here, apart from haste or care- 
lessness, prejudice has played a continual part. We should 
be as ill-advised to measure the importance of Buddhism in 
the T‘ang dynasty by what is said of it in the T‘ang Shu 
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as to credit all that is said to the advantage of Buddhism in 
the earher histories. Most of the critical work on such subjects 
has been done in France, and Dr. Yetts has wisely availed 
himself of these studies. Xaturally, too, his researches have 
constantly led him back towards India. In connection with 
the origin of the Buddha-image he notes that an actual 
prohibition of the representation of Buddha can be inferred 
once to have existed in the Scriptures — as is proved by 
a passage in the Sarvdstivddin Vinaya {Takakusu, xxiv, 
p. 424). It seems then that the sect which was responsible 
for Sanchi and Barhut was akin to the one on whose Vinaya 
that of the Sarvastivadins was based. It is by no means to 
be assumed that the prohibition was in any sense primitive 
or original. It must, on the contrary, have developed at a point 
some way down the road which (in Mahayana) led to the 
complete dehumanization of Buddha, though this dehumaniza- 
tion had, of course, in other centres an exactly opposite 
effect — the use of the Buddha-figure as a cult-object. 

Recent opinion tends to place the beginnings of Mahayana 
in the second century B.c., and it is to the same period that the 
earlier work at Barhut and Sanchi belongs. If other work of 
the same or earlier date were to turn up elsewhere, it would 
not be in the least surprising to find, imder the influence of 
some other sect, scenes in which the figure of Buddha was 
represented without the least compimction. 

A feature of Dr. Yetts’s book is the attention which he has 
paid to the votive inscriptions. Many of these were obviously 
extremely difficult to decipher and when deciphered, extremely 
hard to interpret. He has been fortunate enough to secure 
in certain cases the assistance of Professor Pelhot. In the 
dating of the uninscribed objects he has been well served by 
his wide knowledge of parallel works in Europe, America, 
and the East. His bibliography (in which Chinese characters 
are given) reaches the high standard set by the previous 
volumes of this catalogue. Only in one respect is there a falling 
off, and that is in the objects themselves. It cannot be said 
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that the Buddhist sculpture reaches so high a level of interest 
as other parts of the Eumorfopoulos Collection, and there 
are pieces towards the end of the volume that hardly merit 
their place in this handsome catalogue. Considering the 
immense amount of work involved in the series. Dr. Yetts 
is to be congratulated on having produced three volumes in 
a comparatively short space of time. 

717 . A. Waley. 

Vedic Studies. By A. Venkatasubbiah. Vol. I. 9| x 64, 
pp. viii ~ 292. Mysore : Surabhi and Co., 1932. 
Price 16s. 

This book consists of fourteen articles discussing isolated 
difficult words occurring in the Rgveda. Ten of the articles are 
said to have already appeared either in the hidian Antiquary 
or in the Journal of the Bmnbay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The remaining four, which are not specified by the 
author in his preface or elsewhere, are apparently pubhshed for 
the first time. Two of the articles, viz. those dealing with the 
words nitya and yaksdn, are of considerable length, occupying 
49 and 47 large pages respectively. Two others, dealing with 
the words smdddisti and padbhih, are also fairly long, running 
to 28 and 25 pages, but the remaining ten articles are all 
comparatively short, i.e. from 10 to 18 pages. 

The author has throughout used the Roman characters 
instead of the Devanagari in quoting the text of the Rgveda. 
He is conversant with the methods of and the results obtained 
by European scholars in the field of Vedic study, and his 
articles teem with references to Pischel, Geldner, Roth, 
Grassmann. Oldenberg, and Macdonell, while the American 
Sanskritist Whitney is also cited and the English Puranic 
scholar Pargiter. 

Four of the words discussed have been mentioned above, 
the remaining ten being sundm, sagmd, svdsara, arati, ddn, 
pHhak, dhhva, admasdd, nirekd, and the proper name 
Lndrasend, which occurs only once in the Rgveda. The author 
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comes to the conclusion that this Indrasena is the same 
Indrasena who is referred to in the Mahabharata as the 
daughter of Nala and Damayantl. It is impossible in a short 
notice to discuss adequately the value of the results arrived at 
by the author. Some of them, viz. in respect of dan, which 
he takes to be the genitive singular of dams in the sense of 
both strong and strength, pa^hih, which is interpreted as a 
derivative from spas (to see), with an anomalous cerebralization 
perhaps due to false analogy, admasdd, which is explained as 
being equivalent to hotr the priest who chants the hymn of 
praise (the literal sense of the word being taken as " the one 
who sits in the house ”) and nirekd, which is interpreted as 
meaning strength, quickness, race, booty, prize, and derived 
from ni and ri or n (to run) with the addition of the sufiix hi 
(as in sloha from sru), differ from the interpretations of Pischel 
and Geldner. It will be found that the author has in all 
these cases, and in his discussions of the other ten words, 
endeavoured to base his views on a comparison of other Vedic 
passages, and, although it is improbable that European 
scholars will find it possible to accept his interpretations 
in their entirety, it will be necessary to treat them with 
respect as the product of careful comparative study of the 
Rgveda. It is to be regretted that the price of this paper- 
bound volume has been fixed so high that it is likely to have 
a very small sale. 

633 . R. P. Dewhuest. 


The Mahabh.arata. Adiparvan. Fascicule 6. Edited by 
Vishnu S. Sukthankar. 11| x 8|, pp. 240, ills. 5. 
Poona : Bhandakar Oriental Research Institute, 1932. 

This sixth instalment of the gigantic work, the five previous 
instalments of which have already been dealt with by me 
in issues of this Journal, carries the stupendously difficult 
task a very small stage further. Apart from four beautiful 
illustrations of the kind previously noticed, for which the 
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same artist is responsible, and a page facsimile of the Sarada 
Codex, this fascicule contains only the text of the epic up to 
the end of the Adiparvan and footnotes embodying the 
tremendous range of various readings, which generally far 
exceed the actual text in magnitude. The most casual 
scrutiny of these footnotes will suffice to reveal the enormous 
amount of labour involved in the method of preparing the 
definite text, which has been adopted, and make it clear what 
an overwhelming proportion of the ordinary lifetime of 
a human being must be occupied in completing this great 
work on the same scale. It must be hoped that the editor may 
long be spared and retain the enthusiasm and skill which 
are required for the proper carrying out of the ambitious 
project. 

688. R. P. Dewhurst. 

Bhagavan Parsvanatha. By Kamtaprasada Jaina. 

7| X 5. pp. viii + 80 + 414. Surat : Mulachanda 

Kisandasa Kapadia, 1928. 

This accoimt in Hindi of the twenty-third Tirthamkara 
follows a number of works on Jainism both in Hindi and 
Enghsh by the same author. The story of Parsvanatha is 
told in a number of caritras, and Jaina jmra'ms, of which the 
author gives a bibliography (pp. 53-7 of the Introduction), 
and it is available to English readers in Bloomfield’s abridg- 
ment of Bhavadeva’s Pdrsva-ndtha-caritra {Life and Stories 
of the Jaina Savior Parshvanatha). Mr. Kamtaprasad Jain, 
however, gives us more than a biography of Parsvanatha. 
In a lengthy introduction and again in a chapter entitled 
“ Ndgavamsajon Jed paricaya ” he has compiled from an 
extensive range of hterature, Indian and European, a mass of 
evidences (of unequal value) for the historicity of Parsvanatha 
and for the existence and wide diffusion in Asia and Africa 
of the Jaina dharnfia in the remotest times of pre-history. 
His argument is, at any rate, well documented, and the 
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footnotes to his introduction provide quite an extensive 
bibliography of the subject, from the earhest volumes of 
Asiatich Researches to the latest European authorities upon 
Jainism. Mohenjodaro contributes something to his theme 
(figirres in the padmdsana posture, which he connects with 
Jain iconography). The book is a symptom of the revolt 
against the presentation of India as something which began 
with the Kg-veda and then lapsed into late and lamentable 
Brahmanic and Pauranic beliefs. As such it can claim 
sympathy not among Indians only. But we need not therefore 
accept the author’s evidences for placing Patala-Lanka (and 
early Jainism) in Abyssinia, or his suggestion that the Idla- 
mukha Vidyadhara of the Jaina Padma-purdna might be the 
Ked Indians of North America (p. 163, footnote). 

592 . H. N. Randle. 


The Sphotasiddhi of Acarya Mandanamisra with the 
Gopalika of Rsiputra Parame^vara. Edited by 
Vedavi^arada S. K. Ramanatha Sastri. 9| x 6^, 
pp. vi + xxiv -h 266 + 37 (1). Madras University 

Sanskrit Series No. 6. Madras : University of Madras, 
1931. 6s. 

This is a well-printed first edition, duly provided with 
preface, alphabetical index of kdrikds, and a valuable list of 
about 500 citations, the great majority of which are identified. 
The edition is based on three manuscripts noticed in the preface 
(p. xxiii), and variants are recorded in footnotes. It appears 
to be good work, and a worthy addition to the series. The 
sphota doctrine is the special property of the grammarians, 
expoimded by Bhartrihari in the Vdkyapadiya, and refuted 
by KumarUa in the Sphota-vdda section of the Sloka-vdrttika. 
Sphota is the eternal Idea or Form of a word (“ word- 
prototype ”, as translated by J. H. Woods in his Yoga- 
system of Patanjali, p. 241), which becomes manifest as 
a partless unity on the successive hearing of the transient 
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sounds uttered by a speaker. Philosophers, with the exception 
of some commentators on the Yoga-sutra, found no profit 
in the hypothesis : and it is not clear why this Mandanamisra 
should have troubled to defend it against the refutation of 
Kumarila. Xor is it clear who he was. The editor asserts 
that he is the same as the author of the Vidhi-, Bhdvand-, 
and Vibhrmna-viveka, but rejects the accepted tradition that 
Mandanamisra was a pupil of Kumarila who was converted 
by Saihkara and then attained further fame under the name 
of Suresvaracarya. The preface points out that Suresvara 
in his Brhad-dranyaka-vdrttilca actually refutes a view held 
by Mandana ; but it postpones discussion of this question for 
a future occasion, devoting most of its space to a detailed 
account of the three persons (grandfather, grandfather, and 
grandson) bearing the name Risiputra Paramesvara. 

605. H. N. Randle. 


KHARATARA-GACCHA-PATTAVALi-SAMGBAHA. Compiled by SrI 

JiNAViJAYA. 9| X 7|-, pp. iii + iv + 56 + 12. Calcutta : 

Puranacanda Nahar, 1932. 

This collection consists of a verse parampard-prasasti 
and three pat^valts, followed by an excellent index. The 
author collected the material originally as an appendix to his 
publication J aina-sdhitya-saihsodaka, and then proposed to 
use it for a history of the Svetambara Jaina samgha. Troubled 
times intervened ; and eventually Mr. Nahar, to whom we 
already owe a debt for his volumes of Jaisalmer Jaina 
Inscriptions, stood forth as the publisher of Sri Jinavijaya’s 
collection in its present form. Fifty years ago J. Klatt 
pubhshed a Kharatara-gaccha-pat^vali in an article on the 
historical records of the Jains {Indian Antiquary, vol. xi, 
1882, p. 247), and Hoemle followed this up ten years later 
with an elaborate analysis of some other gaccha-pattdvalis 
{ibid., vols. XX and xxi). Klatt’s pattavali is very similar to 
the second of the present collection, but presents a different 
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tradition for Nos. 25-35. The name Kharatara (always here 
with this spelling) is derived from Jinesvara's sharpness in 
debate on the occasion when he defeated eighty-four 
rnathapatis at the court of Durlabha of Anhilvada ; and there 
is no mention of the alternative derivation from Ichara 
“ a mule referred to by Guerinot (La religimi djaina, p. 55). 
The eleven gaccha-bhedas which have subdivided the 
Kharataras are duly noted and dated in these lists, which 
with their supplements carry the succession down to No. 71 
(Jinasaubhagya, acc. 1892 samvat ; or, in another account, 
Jinahema, acc. 1897 samvat). The lists relate how Jinacandra 
(a constantly recurring name : but this is No. 61, who died 
1670 samvat) instructed the great Akbar and won the title 
Yuga-pradhdna. 

None of these facts are new, but the lists will doubtless 
reveal things of interest to the specialist in Jaina chronology. 
And, in drawing the attention of the qualified to this 
interesting publication, perhaps the reviewer may be so far 
irrelevant as to commend to their notice the ingenious 
• ‘ padre ’ ’ whom the East India Company in 1624 “ entertained 
to go a preacher" to Surat. This first discoverer of Jainism, 
Henry Lord, seems to have escaped the notice of Buehler, 
von Glasenapp, Guerinot, and others. His name is not to be 
found even in Guerinot’s exhaustive Bibliographic Jaina. 
Nevertheless, in his Discoverie of the Sect of the Banians (1630), 
he was, in fact. “ discovering quite considerable information 
about the Jains, and he was (by perhaps two hrmdred years) 
the first European to name and characterize the Khadtars 
and four other Jain gacchas. Of the “ severall Casts among 
the “ more special Bramanes " or “ Verteas ”, he says : “ One 
is called the Soncaes, and these goe not to Church. . . . Another 
is of the Tuppaes, these goe to Church to pray. ... A third is 
of the Curthurs, and these pray by themselves, without society. 
-A. fourth called the Onkeleaus, and these endure not images. 
A fift called the Pushaleaiis, the most strict of them all.” 

H. N. Handle. 


659. 
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A Primer of Indian Logic according to Annambhatta's 
Tarkasamgraha. By Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppu- 
swAMi Sastri. X 5, pp. xix + liv + 37 + 364. 
Madras : P. Varadachary, 1932. 6s. 

Professor Kuppuswami Sastri's book is an informative 
treatise on Indian logic which can be read as a connected 
whole without reference to the 37 pages which contain the 
text together with a Roman transliteration. His Part III 
embodies a translation of the text, but is much more than an 
exposition of Annambhatta, its purpose being “ to serve as 
an introduction, not only to the study of Indian logic as 
embodied in the Nyaya-Vaisesika Literature in Sanskrit, 
but also to the study of Indian philosophy in its diverse 
systems The introduction argues for a date between the 
middle of the fourth and second century b.c. (“ perhaps the 
end of the fourth century ”) as the time of the redaction of the 
Nyaya and Vaisesika sutras, the former being the earlier. 
In this connection the author stresses two facts as important 
for the interpretation of the passage in the Kautiliya which 
enumerates dnvtksiki as three-fold — Sdmkhya, Yoga, and 
Lokdyata. The first is the occasional use of Yoga in the sense 
of Vaisesika ; the second is the interesting citation 
by Vatsyayana of the sloka which ends the passage. 
Professor Kuppuswami points out that Vatsyayana has 
modified the last quarter of the couplet in such a way 
{vidyoddese prakirtita) as to name the source of his citation, 
namely the vidydsamiiddesa section of the Kautiliya. At 
present, however, we may be content to note these and other 
facts, and to wait for more. The author elucidates with success 
in certain passages (pp. 47-62, 147-154, of Part III) the 
terminology of the Navya-Nyaya, which (whatever its value 
may be) is probably unique in the history of thought as 
a sustained and systematic effort to achieve terminological 
exactitude. He has not, however, succeeded in clearing up 
the reason why Udayana and others consider samkara as 
a jati-bddhaka. Murtatva and bhutatva are the example of 
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samkara given in the Dinakariya and Raniarudriya ; not 
indriyatva and hhutatva, which Professor Kuppuswami 
says (p. 43) cannot be jdtis “ on the ground of unwarranted 
blend [samkarya) Dinakara Bhatta says that the -nai'yah 
do not regard sdrhkarya as jdti-badhaka. There are sometimes 
suggestive general remarks ” following the exposition of 
topics (the want of an index makes it difficult to find particular 
passages again) ; but sometimes the criticism, made from 
the Advaita standpoint, seems rather facile (e.g. pp. 45-6). 
753 . H. X. Randle. 


The Gavimath and Palkigundu Inscriptions of Asoka. 
Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 10. Edited by 
R. L. Turner. 124 x 9|, pp. 24, pis. 18. Published 
by His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. 
Oxford : John Johnson, University Press, 1932. 

The admirable series of monographs published by the 
Archaeological Survey of Hyderabad began with The New 
Asokan Edict of Maski in 1915 ; and its tenth number is now 
devoted to two other versions of the same Edict which have 
been discovered in the same region of the Nizam's Dominions — 
the Raichur District between the Kistna and its great 
tributary, the Tungabhadra. 

The existence of the new versions was reported by 
Mr. Narayan Rao Sastri to ]\Ir. G. Yazdani, the Director of 
Archaeology in H.E.H. the Nizam's Government, in 1931. 
They are engraved on the surface of rocks in the Gavimath 
and the Palkigundu Hills, which range respectively to the 
east and to the west of the town and hill-fortress of Kopbal 
or Koppal ; and in both instances the inscriptions have been 
protected by boulders roughly fashioned to form canopies. 
Such structures are no doubt prehistoric in origin ; and many 
of them have been occupied in later ages by the devotees of 
rehgious sects. Of these two ancient sites and of their history 
Mr. Yazdani, in an appendix to the present monograph, has 
given a full account illustrated by excellent photographs. 

JRAS. APRIL 1933. 29 
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The Gavimath inscription is complete. Of the Palkiguiaju 
inscription portions only of five lines of letters remam ; but 
these are sufficient to indicate that the two inscriptions were 
almost certainly identical. 

To his transcriptions and translation of the new versions 
Professor Turner has added a minute and scholarly analysis 
of the phonology and the grammar of their dialect, together 
with mdexes of all the words occurring in the inscriptions and 
of related forms from other Indo-Aryan languages. 

614 E. J. Rapson. 

India in 1930-1. A statement prepared for presentation 
to Parliament in accordance with the requirements of 
the 26th section of the Government of India Act (3 and 
6 Geo. V, chap. 61). 8| x 6, pp. xxi -)- 752, ills. 48, 

map 1. Calcutta : Government of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1932. 3 rupees. 

Compared with the indigestible Blue Book on “Moral 
and Material Progress ” which used to be served up to 
Parliament in former days, this volume is easy reading. 
Readers who can find time for 646 pages of text will find in 
it all they may wish to know of the economics and politics 
of the India of 1930-1 set forth in a clear and flowing style 
and illustrated by excellent diagrams and photographs. One 
chapter is devoted to “ The Advancement of Science ’ and 
the pages of this chapter (some fifteen in number) which deal 
with archaeology contain a valuable and very readable resume 
of the archaeological and epigraphical achievements of the year. 
678. Anon. 

Briefe an Ewald, Aus seinem Nachlass. Herausgegeben 
von R. Pick und G. v. Selle. 9J x fig, pp. viii + 223. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1932. RM. 12. 

Friends and admirers of George Heinrich August Ewald 
have selected a number of letters addressed to him by many 
of the men who had been the most prominent workers in the 
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field of the new study of Oriental languages. Ewald was one 
of the greatest Orientahsts, theologian and interpreter of 
the Bible of his period, he had gathered a number of yoimg 
men round him and he has given the first impetus to a wider 
outlook and a greater encyclopaedic study of the Oriental 
languages. The history of Oriental studies in Germany is 
intimately connected with his name and by the unrivalled 
influence which he had wielded during the fifty years which 
cover the period 1827-1877, the whole study of Oriental 
languages had been entirely changed. The discovery of the 
Sanscrit language — for one may call it a discovery in Europe — 
had opened up a new horizon, and whilst Oriental studies had 
originally been limited to Hebrew and cognate languages, 
now for the first time the study of the Indo-Germanic 
languages came within the compass of Oriental scholars. 

Of the vast correspondence contained in many volumes of 
the library at Gottingen only those letters have been selected 
which throw light upon this development of the Oriental 
studies in Germany. It is through the influence of Ewald that 
the first Oriental review was published in 1836 in cormection 
with Lassen, and this led to the foundation of the German- 
Oriental Society and the Review which has become repre- 
sentative of these studies. Among those from whom letters 
have been selected may be mentioned Bopp, v. d. Gabelentz, 
Gildemeister, J. Grimm. Lagarde, Lassen, Max Muller, and 
Theodore Noldeke. These letters throw a great light upon 
the workings of the mind of the most representative scholars 
in Germany. Not intended to be published they are of a more 
intimate character. On the one side one sees in them the 
respect and admiration w’hich they show to their teacher and 
master and on the other the powerful influence which he 
exercised upon them. They reveal, at the same time, how 
much these Oriental studies owe to the initiative and the 
driving power of Ewald. They are a valuable contribution to 
the history of Oriental research in Germany. 

528. 


M. Gaster. 
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Ceremonies at the Holy Places with Illustrations from 
Paintings by Philippa Stephenson. By H. C. 
Luke. 7j x 4f, pp. viii — 74, col. illus. 5, maps 3. 
London ; The Faith Press, Ltd., 1932. Price Is. 6d. 

Mr. Luke has collected in this booklet five articles on the 
Ceremonies at the Holy Places, which he had published 
previously in various journals and reviews. To tliis he has 
added one chapter describing fullv the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It gives us a vivid and picturesque description 
of the frenzy which seizes upon the people in that church on 
the occasion of the eve of Easter when the holy fire is said to 
descend from heaven and light the lamp. After describing the 
way in which Easter is kept in Jerusalem and Christmas in 
Bethlehem, he proceeds to de.scribe the Samaritans in Nablus, 
and especially their Passover ceremony on Mount Gerezim, 
but he makes the mistake of believing that the Paschal lamb 
slaughtered on that occasion is considered as a sacrifice. It 
is merely kept in commemoration of the first ordinance given 
in Egypt before the Exodus. If it were a real sacrifice the* 
whole community, pure and impure, could not partake of it. 
In fact, they could not bring it. The last article gives a 
description of the extraordinary scenes of the great gathering 
of the Jews at Meiron in connection with the celebration of 
the death of the reputed author of the great mystical work, 
the Zohar, Simon the son of Yohai. In all these he finds a 
similar manifestation of exultation and the people working 
themselves up into a high state of excitement and ecstasy. 
The book is well worth reading, and is fully illustrated. 

7^^- M. Gaster. 

Barhebr^us’ Scholia on the Old Testament. Part I : 
Genesis-2 Samuel. Edited by M. Sprengling and W. C. 
Graham. Ilf x 9j, pp. xvi + 393. Chicago : The 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 55s. 

Scholars will welcome the first part of a definitive edition 
of the Scholia on the Old Testament which forms part of the 
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Storehouse of Mysteries ” (Attzar Raze) of the Jacobite 
bishop who was the last of the great Syriac writers. 
Gottsberger in his painstaking thesis {BarJiebraens u. seine 
Scholien ziir Heiligen Schrift, 1900) has paved the cvay for an 
estimate of the value of the work into which, as he says, the 
author “ has put the sum-total of his learning into the service 
of Holy Scripture ”, and an examination of the section here 
produced will convey to the reader the wide range of 
Barhebraeus' learning not merely in matters relating to 
theology and Biblical criticism but also to anthropology and 
sociology, a trait which leads our editors to describe him as 
“ this wide-awake humanist of the thirteenth century 
No less than twenty manuscripts are used in their collation, 
and they have given in collotype the oldest from the Medicean 
Library in Florence, written in 1278 during the author’s 
lifetime by his pupil John of Sarw. Page by page with the 
text is given an English translation, and side by side with the 
text we have explanatory notes which give, in addition to 
the editors’ own comments, references to the literature of 
the subjects dealt with ; hardly anything of note seems to 
have escaped their attention, though a reference might have 
been added on p. 338 to P. H. Mason’s valuable monograph 
on 2 Sam. xii, 21. The fact of there not being sufficient 
Syriac type in Chicago to print the text has constrained the 
editors of necessity to give us a collotype, and although in a few 
folios the MS. is difficult to read we are helped by the collation 
and translation : and ^ve have the advantages of a text which 
is not “■ made ”, every scholar being able to choose his own by 
aid of the apparatus criticus. 

It may suffice in illustration of the variety of matter 
contained in the Scholia to draw attention to a few passages 
of interest from the rich material before us ; — 

Gen. ii, 10 : “ Eden is pronounced ‘ '^dhvm in the Hebrew, 
and it is interpreted delight or abundance.” As our editors 
point out in their note on p. 20, Barhebraeus goes back to 
Origen s comment ; reOenai iv rjj epppvela Kgrrov iv ’ESep, 
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avrfj x^prja-a^evu) rfj ‘E^paiKrj Ae^et' eart p,ev crvv epprjveia 
Tov 'ESep, KvploJS 1780 K.T.X. 

Gen. ii, 15 : Is not taken in a Messianic sense ; though 
xlix, 10, is — “ until he come to whom it belongs, i.e. the 
Messiah, to whom the true Kmgdom belongs.’' 

Gen. iii, 20 : " Tunics of skins ’’ — interpreted by some of 
the bark of trees, since “ ev'en now in India there are barks 
which are fit for royal robes ". In i, 11, the land of H®wila is 
identified with India. 

Gen. xi, 1 : As we might expect, the primitive language is 
assumed to be Syriac, since " Abraham was first called 
Hebrew because of the crossing (‘ ^vdr) of the river Euphrates, 
and how could he have used a tongue in which he was not 
reared ? ” 

Gen. xvii, 1 ; “I am 'Ilshadaj the God,” i.e. the God of 
the promises — by a popular etymology possible hi Syriac. 

Gen. xxjox, 1 : Reference is made to the custom of the 
Mongol Kings who in Barhebraeus’ time gave wives to their 
eimuchs. There are further references to Mongol customs of 
the time on 1, 4, the possessors of a corpse do not only not 
enter before the King, but are even kept outside the camp ” ; 
on Num. xxxi, 23, of the cleansing of natural things which 
can stand it by fire ; on Joshua vi, 5, of the shouting of the 
Mongols when they conquer cities ; on 1 Sam. v, 5, of a similar 
custom amongst the Mongol priests. 

Exod. iii, 14 : ’ahijah ’asharahijah is explained as “ He 
who exists and truly exists ”. 

Exod. xii, 2 ; “In the tenth of this month ” is taken as 
a type of the cleansing of the ten senses. The medieval idea of 
the ten senses is being revived in modern psychology (see 
editor’s note, p. 112). 

Lev. xvi, 16 : “ zdzd’el is God Almighty, and not the name 
of Michael . . . nor the name of Satan, according to the 
absurd supposition of the Manichseans, but in both these 
goats is represented to us the Messiah, who dies as man 
and lives as God.” 
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Num. X, 2 : The Greek eAara? is translated by a word 
whose root is ; not in the lexicons, and has evidently 
the same meaning as 

Num. XXV, 35 : The high priest is taken as a type of the 
High Priest of Truth, “ the Messiah, who by his death saved 
men from the death of sin.” 

Deut. xxii, 5 ; Barhebraeus thinks the command due to 
the custom of the heathen in their sacred dances (so in 
its original sense). See Driver’s note on the passage in 
Inter. Grit. Com. 

Judges ix, 37 : The meaning of tuqna is imknowu. The 
editors suggest it is an expression for a locality associated with 
one of the nature cults in the neighbourhood of Shechem. 

1 Sam. xxi, 6 : The difficulty in Mark ii, 26, is thus solved — 
“■ And the priest gave him the holy bread, i.e. ’Ahimalk 
commanded his son Abiathar to give.” 

1 Sam. xxviii, 14 : According to Barhebraeus it was not 
Samuel who came up but a demon who appeared in his likeness. 

Some of the MSS. used in collation contain marginal notes 
derived from the commentaries of Dionysius Bar-Sallbl ; 
these notes have been collected by oiu- editors and printed as 
an Appendix on pp. 359-378. There are two full indexes, one 
of incidental BibUcal references, the other of proper names. 

574 A. W. Greenup. 


Histoire de l’Afrique DU Nord. Tunisie : Algerie : 
Maroc. Bibliotheque Historique. By Ch.-Andre Julien. 
With preface by Stephane Gsell. 9 x 5|, pp. xvi -j- 882, 
figs. 357. Paris : Payot, 1931. 120 fr. 

To write a general history of North Africa (Tunisia, Algeria, 
and Morocco), from the earliest times to the present day, is 
a prodigious task that might well affright the most energetic 
of men and the most erudite of scholars. Within the limi ts 
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that he set himself, however, Professor Julien has achieved 
this very task with a completeness that must excite general 
admiration. From the first page to the last, the narrative is 
rich in interest, and the abundant illustrations are both 
judiciously selected and clearly reproduced. 

Professor Juhen's long sojourn in Algeria, and his frequent 
journeys through the surrounding regions, have given him 
that first-hand acquaintance with the ethnography and 
topography of North Africa which is essential to one who would 
essay to write its history. To this basic equipment he adds an 
astonishingly wide and deep knowledge of the hterature of 
his subject, and his bibliography alone runs to seventy-seven 
closely printed pages. 

Primarily the book is intended for the general educated 
public, and is therefore not burdened with footnotes or critical 
apparatus ; while in the spelling of Arabic names common 
French usage has been followed in those cases where the words 
are already familiar. Yet though Professor Julien is writing 
for le public curieux, qui ne croit pas d la verUi scientifique de 
Vennui, his book will be invaluable to all students of the 
.history of Barbary, for the conspectus he gives is clear, well 
■balanced, and notably free from partisanship of any kind. 
No other book on the subject even remotely compares with 
it for wealth of facts, sureness of touch in the emphasis of 
important events, or in the neat synthesis of centuries of 
history. As one reads Professor Julien’s pages, the fortunes 
and misfortunes of North Africa unfold with the vividness 
and definition of a Victorian panorama ; and at the end one is 
left with a feeling of satisfaction at having had so efficient 
a guide through a tortuous and often bewildering country. 

A special word of praise must be given to the illustrations, 
all of which are good, and some of which must have been very 
difficult to obtain. They form a fitting complement to 
Professor Juhen’s attractive story, and since they are always 
apropos they serve to fix the attention, not to distract it as 
illustrations are sometimes apt to do. 
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Both Professor Juhen and his publishers are to be con- 
gratulated at having so ably satisfied what, in this instance, 
may truthfully be described as a long-felt want. 

271 . E. J. Holm YARD. 


Cinq AnneesdeEecherchesArcheologiques en Ethiopie. 
Province du Harar et Ethiopie Meridionale. By the 
Eev. Pere Azais and E. Chambard. Preface by Edmond 
PoTTiER. 11 X 9, pp. XV -j- 348, pis. 6, map 1, and an 
atlas of 110 plates. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1931. 350 fr. 

This sumptuous work is a journal de voyage of the E. Pere 
Azais, in which he describes his archaeological travels in 
Abyssinia in the years 1921-6. For part of the time he was 
accompanied by M. Eoger Chambard, of the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales, and the two travellers conscientiously wrote up 
their journal day by day, " afin de n'etre pas plus tard dupe 
de nos souvenirs." Their camera was widely and wisely used) 
and the atlas of plates is a model of what such an atlas 
should be. 

The principal archaeological results of the five expeditions 
may be briefly summarized as follows : (i) Numerous dolmens 
were found in the province of Harar. to the north of Addis- 
Abeba ; (ii) in Guraghe, to the south of Addis-Abeba, are 
a number of tumidi surrounded at the base by hemispherical 
stone blocks ; (iii) at Buqqisa, near Lake Margarita, four 
statues were discovered, "recalling in a striking manner the 
famous neolithic idol, guardian, and protector of tombs " ; 
fiv) in the same district (Siddamo) several groups of phallic 
stones — some of which bear signs indicative of sun-worship — 
were discovered, and the authors estimate the total number of 
such stones to be some thousands. 

The four statues found at Buqqisa are regarded by the 
authors as the most sensational discovery of their five years’ 
work. They suggest that the cult of this neolithic divinity, 
instead of originating in Asia Minor and the JEgean Islands 
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and spreading thence to Iberia, Gaul and Britain, may perhaps 
have begun in some part of southern Abyssinia. The ^Egean 
Islands and the Mediterranean world would then be a later 
conquest of the cult. The authors regard the inverse 
hypothesis — viz. a penetration of ^gean civihzation into the 
distant centre of eastern Africa, as less plausible than their 
own, and remark that the large numbers of phalhc stones 
seem to mark a starting-point rather than the opposite. 

An appendix by M. Paul Ravaisse deals with the Arabic 
steles and inscriptions of Harar, while anthropological and 
palaeontological appendices are provided by MM. P. Lester 
and Jean Cottreau respectively. 

670 . E. J. Holmyard. 

Introduction to the History of Science. Vol. II. By 
George Sarton. 10 x 7, pt. i, pp. xxxv -f- 480 ; pt. ii, 
pp. xvi + 771. London : Bailliere, Tindall, and 
Cox. 63s. 

The first volume of this work (1927) quickly gained for its 
talented author a world-wide reputation as a leading 
authority upon the history of science. The second volume, 
which appears after a pleasingly short interval, will certainly 
confirm and enhance that reputation, for in the meantime 
Dr. Sarton's acquaintance with bibhographical and other 
details has grown by leaps and boimds. To the Orientahst 
the principal value of the book lies in the exhaustive references 
to Muslim scientific and medical treatises of the period covered 
by this volume, viz, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Though some progress has been made in the elucidation of 
Europe’s cultural debt to Islam, as far as the history of science 
is concerned it cannot be said that more than the fringe of 
the subject has been touched. The pioneer work of Wiedemann 
and Berthelot, and the later researches of Euska, Stapleton, 
and others have, however, shown that chemistry as a science 
was established by Islamic savants ; while the debt of 
physics, mathematics, astronomy and medicine to medieval 
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Islam is appreciated if not yet properly estimated. Dr. Sarton’s 
admirable book will render much easier the work of those 
scholars who seek to unravel the threads of scientific progress 
in an involved yet extremely important period — a period, 
indeed, in which there was a revival of scientific learning 
not unworthy to be ranked with the wider renaissance of 
the fifteenth century. The full, and remarkably accurate, 
bibliographical sections of the book are, howev^er, less valuable 
to the general historian than the acute and searching surveys 
of contemporary knowledge with which Dr. Sarton maps out 
the intellectual field of the Middle Ages. The introductory 
chapter in particular is a masterpiece of informed and critical 
description, which no medievalist can afford to neglect. 

How carefully Dr. Sarton's details have been collected may 
be gauged by his list of Muslim alchemists of the period, where 
al-Tu^ra’i. Ibn Arfa‘ Ka's, al-Jaubari, and Abu'l-Qasim 
al-‘Iraqi are rightly mentioned as the principal figures, and 
where the most important references to the relevant literature 
are given without a single omission of note. This extraordinary 
accuracy and good judgment are characteristic of the whole 
book, so far as the present reviewer is able to judge ; and the 
fact that Dr. Sarton employs a conventional and consistent 
system of transhterating Arabic and other Oriental proper 
names is a relief for which every Orientahst will be grateful. 

It should not be overlooked that Dr. Sarton's conception of 
“ science ” is an extremely comprehensive one. Besides 
including astronomy, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
biology, medicine, and other subjects definitely scientific in 
nature, he gives a bird’s-eye view of the general intellectual 
background to complete his picture. Thus the principal 
features of religion, philosophy, philology, law, sociology, 
and historiography are skilfully hmned and adequately 
documented, with an impartiality — but with a flair for 
the vitally important — that compels our warm approval. 
Dr. Sarton is well known as an enthusiast for the new 
humanism, which seeks to ehminate the gap between the 
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literary and scientific aspects of culture, and to see knowledge 
as a whole. His Introdmtion to the History of Science shows 
that he practises what he preaches, and that the unity of 
knowledge is both an ideal that may be realized and perhaps 
the only way to an understanding of the past and a hopeful 
orientation of the future. 

548 . E. J. Holmyaed. 

The Caste System of Northekn India. With special 
reference to the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
By E. A. H. Blunt. 9 x 5|, pp. vii + 374. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1931. 15s. 

In this little work on the castes and tribes of the United 
Provinces the Muiter sets forth his objective as the supplying 
of a want due to the absence of “ any book which gives a full 
and connected account of caste as a system, which describes 
the factors which brought caste into existence, the evolution 
of the present system, the nature of the customs common to 
all castes, the principles which underlie those customs, and 
the reasons for the similarity or difference between caste and 
caste ”. 

Inasmuch as the wuiter deals only with a small part of 
India, and has overlooked certain fimdamental features of 
caste and tribe development, he can scarcely be said to have 
attained his object ; nor, in view of the very extensive 
literature on this subject which has been published in the 
last thirty years, can the want of a fresh attempt at elucidating 
caste questions be held to be quite as obvious as the writer 
would appear to consider. Detailed studies such as the present 
volume explaining caste construction and practices for one 
part of India are of great value for reference ; but conclusions 
regarding caste and tribe generally must be based on the 
study of the whole area, such as the late Sir Herbert Risley 
attempted in The People of India. 

Subject to this criticism, the book may be commended 
to all students of caste and tribe. Based on Crooke's original 
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survey, it contains much new matter, bringing together some 
interesting details of inter-caste food regulations, the system 
of caste government, “ gipsy ” castes, and caste in relation to 
rehgion. The UTiter shares Sir Herbert Risley’s apprehensions 
regarding the effects of a too rapid removal of caste restrictions 
and all that they involve. 

Had the work followed the typical form set out for the 
Ethnographical Survey in 1902, it would have been more 
useful for purposes of reference. It is curiously limited ia its 
handling of the important subject of exogamous dhdsions, 
and has given sUght consideration to the part played in caste 
fission by the character of the people. 

Much that is stated regarding caste has been already 
published in existing works on the subject ; but the writer 
has added a valuable contribution to the existing materials 
of Indian ethnography. 

660 R. E. Enthoven. 

Excav-itioxs at Kish. The Herbert Weld (for the University 
of Oxford) and Field Museum of Natural History 
(Chicago) Expedition to Mesopotamia. By S. Langdon. 
Vol. I, 1923^. lOf X 8i, pp. Ill + 125, pis. 50. Paris : 
Librairie P. Geuthner, 1924. 

The same, Vol. III. By L. Ch. Watelin, Field Director, 
with Epigraphical Notes and Selection of Contracts 
dated at Hursagkalama by S. Langdon, etc. pp. 20 
and plates xv. 1930. 

This work is described as a popular account of the 
explorations in the mounds known by the name of Uhaimir, 
identified as the site of Kish many years ago. This city seems 
to have been older than Babylon, and is interesting because 
of the forms of its buildings and the numerous artistic remains 
found there. Professor Langdon tells us that the earliest 
mention of Kish occurs in a text of Me-silim dedicated to the 
god Nin-girsu at Lagash in the time of Lugal-sag-engur. 
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The name is there written with the archaic form of the 
character having the common value of kis, meaning 
“multitude”, or the like, without the determinative suffix 
denoting a place-name. The absence of this suffix would 
justify taking the common meaning of the character as used in 
the later texts, and translating higal M-s, as Professor Langdon 
suggests, as “ king of universal dominion ”. If this was the 
idea contamed in the title, it was on a level with other 
bombastic titles of Oriental potentates of early and also of 
later times. The kings of Kish seem to have claimed the over- 
lordship over the other small states of Babylonia around, 
and Professor Langdon quotes and translates a historical 
text of the Isin-period from Nippur, in which the celebrated 
Sargon of Agade is mentioned. The wording and the similes 
used are interesting, and worth quoting : — 

“ After Enlil had slain Kish like the bull of heaven . . . 
(and) had mangled Erech in the dust like a mighty bull, 
(and) ... to Sargon of Agade had given the kingship from 
the lowland to the high lands.” This, Professor Langdon 
says in the chapter dealing with the history of Kish, refers 
clearly to Sargon's conquest of Lugal-zag-gi-si of Erech and 
of Nanniyah, last of the seven kings of the fourth dynasty 
of Kish. Sargon’s date is fixed at 2752-2696 b.c., so that the 
date of Kish’s most flourishing period is beyond a doubt. 
The kingdom of Akkad, over which Sargon ruled, was 
seemingly much farther advanced at this time in the arts and 
in mihtary power than this primitive kingdom of Kish, hence 
the success of Sargon over its rulers. 

This chapter is mainly devoted to chronological details, 
much of which will need verification, as Professor Langdon 
readily admits. 

Speaking of a celebrated king of Kish, Me-silim, 
Professor Langdon points out that he clearly lived before 
Ur-Nina, the founder of the early line of the rulers of Lagas, 
that wonderful city-state governed by many prominent 
viceroys, of whom the well-known Gudea was one. Fifty years 
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later came the well-known queen whose name he reads as 
Kug-Bau. though I prefer the reading first adopted, namely 
Azag-Bau, which is translated into Akkadian as Bau-ellit 
“ Bau is glorious For the retention of the old reading 
I think I have good reason. This is the queen who is said to 
have begun life as a wine-woman, and who reigned 100 years. 
It is needless to say that to examine all the historical details 
given would take up too much space, so we must go on to 
the other chapters. 

The second chapter deals with Hursag-kalamma and its 
cults. The city of Kish seems to have been a double citv 
extending to a length of 5 miles. Professor Langdon quotes 
what Hammurabi says in his Code of Laws concerning the 
worship carried on there : “ The commander of kings, the 
brother of Ilbaba, founder of his dwelling in Kish, who 
surrounded fi-mete-ursag with a sheen of splendour ; who 
prepared well the ritualistic cults of Istar, the guardian of 
Hursag-kalamma.” fi-mete-ursag, he explains, was the seat 
of the cult of the war-god Ilbaba, with whom Istar, the 
war-goddess, was associated. ” This is known from the 
inscription of Samsu-ilima, and from the warlike figure of 
Istar in her chariot which we found there.” Nabonidus refers 
to the gods of Kish, and the Babylonian Chronicle speaks of 
the gods of Kish and Hursag-kalamma, but the full list of 
the deities worshipped there is not known. From certain 
inscriptions which he quotes, however. Professor Langdon 
is able to state that Kish was the original name of the city, 
Istar was the principal deity of the older Kish, and fi-hursag- 
kalamma (“ the Temple of the mountain-peak of the land ”) 
was the name of her temple at Kish, and must be identified 
with one of the two buildings in “the massive hills” of 
Inghara. “ Goddess of mightiness, that is Ninlil, goddess 
of mightiness, that is Nin-e-aima ” (the lady of the temple of 
heaven), with several others, are among the gods of Kish and 
Hursag-kalamma. The interesting fact is noted that the 
Istar of Hursag-kalamma is a type of the virgin-goddess. 
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and quite distinct from the war-goddess of fi-mete-ursag 
in the western part of Kish. There seems to be no doubt that 
Kish and Hursag-kalanima were two quarters of one and the 
same city, which became a great centre of religious worship, 
as is shown by the number of temples and temple -towers 
which it contained. The temple of Enlil and Ninlil. his consort, 
forms one with the temple of Inninni with twin temple -towers. 
This, however, seems to have differed from the celebrated 
temple of Aim and Hadad at Assur. 

Chapter iii deals with the topography of Kish. The ruins 
lie exactly east of Babil, the red stage-tower being visible 
from anywhere from along the eastern bank of the Euphrates. 
The intervening territory is minutely described. It is surprising 
to find the most imposing of the ruins described as " the 
little red one " — Vhaimir. The ruins of this tower are described 
as dominating the plain of the entire region, being more 
imposing than the twin ziggurats of Hursag-kalamma. These 
various temple-towers are given in the plates, to which 
reference is constantly made. 

The fourth chapter gives a description of the previous 
excavations at Kish. Professor Langdon begins with 
a reference to J. S. Buckingham, who wrote a description of 
his travels. On this occasion (1816) he was accompanying 
Mr. Bellino. secretary to the British Residency at Bagdad, 
‘'disguised as an Arab guide.” Buckingham's description 
is quoted, and in that the Arabic name appears as A1 Hheimar, 
the only form of the name known — or used — by writers upon 
the ruins until a much more recent date. 

The fifth chapter deals with the racial and linguistic 
problems connected with the exploration of this site. The 
author begins with the evidence of the royal names in the lists 
of Babylonian kings, and he finds that they are very mixed, 
both Sumerian and Semitic names occurring. A Sumerian 
son of an Akkadian father being an impossibility, it follows 
that both languages were spoken, and the children who were 
born in the land in those ancient days, as seemingly later, 
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received either Sumerian or Semitic names, as their parents 
or their fellow-countrymen thought fit. Intermarriage would 
in most cases account for these peculiarities. This would 
point to a mixed population, as the temple-records and 
tabulated documents also show. 

The sixth chapter describes the temple E-mete-ursag, 
which was excavated in 1923. This structure was restored 
from time to time by various Babylonian kings, among them 
being Nebuchadrezzar. 

The \'iews of the stage-tower fi-mete-ursag show how well 
it rises from the plain. But all the ruins are very prominent. 
Hursag-kalamma, the stage-tower of Uhaimir, and the temple 
of Ilbaba, are good examples of Babylonian brick structures. 
The stairways seem to have been especially well built. 

Among the artistic remains are fragments of mother of pearl 
inlays, similar to those of shell found at Ubaid. Other inlay- 
figures were made of limestone. In the graves were found 
many interesting cylinder-seals, and there is a fine figure of 
a stag in bronze. One statuette shows Istar as war-goddess 
and there is a good statuette of the god Pap-sukal. At 
£-mete-ursag was also foimd a model of Istar’s war-chariot 
in clay. Among the inscriptions reproduced are a syllabary 
and a sign-list, bricks of Samsu-iluna and Hammurabi, and 
an interesting pictographic tablet. 

Monsieur Watelin’s volume, though of much more modest 
dimensions, is nevertheless full of interesting information. 
It deals with the great temple of Kish (Hursag-kalamma), 
and gives minute details of the structure and its decorations, 
in the excavation of which M. Watelin worked. The upper 
stratum of Ingharra, he says, is occupied by a very large 
building of unbaked brick, exceedingly well constructed. 
Around this is a number of well-baked bricks with 
the usual inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus. 
This structure is described as a double temple, close to which 
were the great and the small ziggurats. It is difficult to realize 
the positions of the various sites in the confused em.placements 
JRAS. APRIL 1933. .30 
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of these ruins of temples, ziggurats or temple-towers, and 
palaces — such as they were — but the plan (plate i) shows their 
relative positions quite clearly. Eeproductions of well- 
known Babylonian temples are given for the sake of com- 
parison. Plate ix shows the mouldings (or narrow panellings) 
of the walls. 

Dr. Langdon treats, in a second section, of a brick-inscription 
of Merodach-baladan. This is interesting in that it shows 
that the goddess Ninlil in this text is identical with Istar 
of Hursag-kalamma . The reader notes that the word sirtu is 
translated “ far-famed instead of supreme ", as hitherto — 
by no means a bad rendering. Merodach-baladan here seems 
to make an interesting distinction between the life of his soul 
and the life of his body. The king refers to a certain Iddinna- 
Nergal as "governor of Kish and archon ” (resu), “thy 
worshipper — that is the worshipper of Ninlil, to whom the 
inscription is addressed. We may meet with this historical 
personage in other texts. Some of the characters are doubtful, 
but the inscription is well rendered. 

The tablets published on plates xi-xvi belong to the Herbert 
M eld Collection in the Ashmolean Museum, and include 
a barrel-cylinder describing the wars of Samsu-iluna and his 
restorations at Kish. There is also a lease dated in the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar, contracts dated in the same reign, and 
others dated in the reigns of Neriglissar, Cambyses, Darius, 
Xerxes, and Alexander. The tablet dated in the reign of 
Cambyses is “ a loan of silver from a bank ” {hirtum). 

Notwithstanding the dilapidation of the ruins, and the 
desolation of their appearance, the results of the excavations 
are more than satisfactory, and the two volumes offer much 
material for study. 


280 . 


T. G. Pinches. 
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Hindu Monism and Pluralism. As found in the Upanishads 
and in the Philosophies dependent upon them. By M. H. 
Harrison. 9x6, pp. xiv + 324. London : Oxford 
University Press, 1932. 11s. 6d. 

This ivide title is intended to cover a study of monism and 
pluralism as found in the early Upanishads and in the systems 
of Sankara, Ramanuja, and the Sankhya philosophy. The 
author tells us that he does not mean to trace the full develop- 
ment of each of the systems, but only to discover its origin 
in the Upanishads and to explain its classical statement in 
its standard text or commentary. In the course of his work 
he has gained the conviction that there is to be found in the 
Upanishads not one normative system of thought, but, on the 
contrary, a number of different strands of thought with many 
discordant features. However, he has limited himself to two, 
for he concludes that only the Vedanta and Sankhya are to 
be considered as in their main intent genuine philosophical 
systems, and further, that only the orthodox systems can be 
considered as belonging to the main line of development of 
Indian thought. It may be suggested that it is rather bold to 
speak of explanation while omitting everything between 
Sankara and the early Upanishads. Why, when Buddhism 
and Jainism are omitted, should the author attempt to settle 
the relation of Sankara to Buddhism in one paragraph ? 
How is it possible to give an account of “ the significance 
and probable origin ” of classical Sankhya without deciding 
whether the epic Sankhya is an earlier and more rudimentary 
form or a later degeneration ? 

Nevertheless, the book will be highly useful to anyone who 
wishes for a guide on coming to a first-hand study of the 
Upanishads. It gives a freshly wTitten account of the nature 
of the texts and the chief problems, and it will also be a great 
help in bringing the reader abreast of some of the latest and 
most important studies of the main problems. The 
bibliography is useful, but appears to have escaped proof- 
reading. It also needs revision. The work of Professors Ranade 
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and Belvalkar should not have been ignored. In the “ general 
list ” twenty books are given which belong to the section of 
texts and translations. Seven of them are given twice over. 
658. E. J. Thomas. 


Eeport on the Administration of the Archeological 
Dep.artment and the Sumer Public Libr.ary, Jodhpur 
(Marwar), for the year ending 30th September, 
1931. Vol. V. By B. N. Reu. 13 x 8J, pp. iv + 14. 
Jodhpur : Marwar State Press, 1932. 

Archeological Department (Travancore) Adminis- 
tration Report. 1106 M.E. (1931). By R. V. Poduval. 
10 X 6i, pp. vi 24, pis. 6. Trivandrum : Government 
Press, 1932. 

Mr. Bisheswarnath Reu, Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Department in Jodhpur, reports the work 
done and the accessions in the Archaeological and Historical 
sections, the Museum, and the Libraries. There are lists of 
coins and inscriptions, and three Sanskrit inscriptions of 
historical importance are given, two of the eleventh and one 
of the twelfth century. 

In the Report of Jlr. R. Vasudeva Poduval one of the most 
interesting items is his exposition of the art of pantomime 
in Kerala, as shown in the illustrations of a large number of 
mudras. They are said to be amplifications for secular purposes 
of the orthodox types of Tantric and Mantric symbols. 
Besides the reports on Malabar architecture and the 
epigraphy ten Christian inscriptions of Portuguese tomb- 
stones of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are given. 

E. J. Thomas. 


668, 672. 
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VoRiSLAMiscHE Altertumer. Ratlijens- v. Wissmansche 
Siidarabien-Reise. Band II. By C. Rathjens and H. v. 
WissMANis. llj X 7f, pp. xvi + 212, ills, and maps 327. 
Hamburg : Friederichsen, de Gruyter and Co., 1932. 
RM. 15. 

In the introduction to the volume in which the inscriptions 
found by these travellers are published, it is stated that the 
object of their journey was geographical exploration. In the 
introduction to this one the authors give an outline of their 
trip to Yemen but provoke more questions than they answer. 
Fortune, in the person of Arabian potentates, was not kind 
to them. They went from Hodeida to Sanaa and back by 
the same road. From the capital they visited three places 
situated on a line 30 miles long, 15 miles to the north. 
The Imam is interested in the antiquities of his land : his 
visitors were not archaeologists, but were ready to do their 
best ; so it was agreed that they should dig at Hugga. When 
they arrived they found that the local men were already at 
work, digging up the, ruins with ploughs ! The next few days 
were the nightmare of an antiquary with malaria. They had to 
get orders from the Imam superseding the local authority, 
who was also the commander-in-chief. It says a lot for the 
authors that the resultant coolness lasted only a day or two. 
The workmen cared only for metal and treasure, removing 
walls as encumbrances. 

They excavated a temple ; an oblong building, one long 
side of it faced a court which was surrounded on the other 
three sides by a colonnade. Behind the colonnade on the 
two sides lay further buildings. An imderground cistern 
had two openings, one in the court and one just outside the 
boundary wall. The authors see a likeness to the old mosque 
at Sanaa, that of ‘Amr in Cairo, and others. The temple at 
Sirwah faintly resembles this, especially in its lack of 
83 rmmetry. The authors believe that a strong Hamitic element 
is mixed with the Semitic population of Yemen and they would 
ascribe the rectangular temples to one and the elliptical to 
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the other. They note that most of the old towns lay to the 
east of the mountains and none lay to the west or in the coast 
plain. Probably the Sanaa plain became important politically 
after the east was abandoned. The political centre also moved 
from north to south. Some of the lava is recent and they think 
that the temple at Hugga may have been destroyed by an 
eruption about .i.D. 300. They think that Yemen is the land 
of Pimt ; if so, there must be a pre-Minaean civilization, the 
remains of which have not been seen or, perhaps, recognized 
as such. 

No more digging was attempted, and the travellers con- 
tented themselves with seemg what they could. In architecture 
perhaps the history of the south Arabian column and capital 
can now be sketched, but in the absence of dates and in view 
of the many sites still to be explored, even this would be 
a risky undertaking. They made no wonderful discoveries : 
a lion’s head in bronze was the only piece that could be called 
a work of art ; the Imam retained it. A gold bead with a glass 
sheath is curious. Several gargoyles in the form of bulls’ 
heads were found. The authors declare that they are not 
archaeologists, but their book seems to prove them to be 
wrong. It is hard to see how they could have done more or 
better. Except for a page or two of architectural detail, the 
book is very readable, and the pictures, especially those of 
the country, are beautiful. Who took the air photograph 
of the fort on Mt. Nuggum ? 

Still, one thinks of Horace Walpole : “I am content with 
all arts when perfected, nor inquire how ingeniously people 
contrived to do without them — and I care still less for remains 
of art that retain no vestige of art. " 


750 . 


A. S. Tritton. 
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Nyayadaesaxa (Gautama Sutra) Bhasya. By Vatsyayana. 
5 vols. Sanskrit text translated and explained in Bengali 
by P. TarkavagHa. 10 x 6i, Vol. I, pp. 48 + 470, 
Vol. II, pp. 10 -r 526 -j- 4, Vol. Ill, pp. 12 + 369 -f 3, 
Vol. IV, pp. 4 + 11 + 372 -L 3, Vol. V, pp. 22 + 486 
+ 4. Calcutta : Bbarata-miliira Press, 1324 b.s. 

This M'ork contains the Sanskrit text (in Bengali characters) 
of the Nyayasutras and Vatsyayana's commentary upon 
them, together M’ith a super-commentary on both in Bengali 
by Pandit Phanibhusana Tarkavagisa. Bv far the greater 
part of the space is occupied by the super-commentary. 

There is an introduction to the first volume which discusses 
the tenets of the Xyaya school of philosophy, the arrangement 
of the Sutras, their reputed author Gotama, and the two 
commentators, Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara. In this 
introduction there is only a passing reference to the modern 
view that only the first of the five books of the Xyaya-Sutras 
is the M'ork of Gotama (Aksapada). It is true that the reader 
IS told that the matter will be discussed at various points in 
the course of the commentary. It would have been more 
satisfactory to include the discussion of such points in the 
introduction. As it is, the student who wishes to know the 
views of the editor on this or any similar point has to roam 
through five volumes, containing in all more than two 
thousand closely printed pages in the hope of lighting on the 
spot where the matter is dealt with, for there is no subject 
index to help him. This absence of an index is a very serious 
matter, and it is to be hoped that the Bahglya Sahitya Parisad, 
under whose auspices the work appears, will remedy the 
defect by arranging for an index to be published as a supple- 
mentary volume. 

In spite of this serious defect, and in spite also of the 
regrettably long (and incomplete) list of misprints appended 
to each of the five volumes, this work will doubtless remain 
for many years the standard work in Bengali on the Nyaya- 
Sutras, serving for Bengali students much the same purpose 
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as that served for English students by Dr. Ganganatha Jha’s 
translation of the Sutras and the two recognized commentaries 
on them. There is, however, still room for a shorter Bengali 
work on the lines of Mahamahopadhyaya Satisa Candra 
Vidyabhusana's English work, containing simply the Sutras 
themselves with short explanatory notes. 

585 W. Sutton Page. 


Chinese Paintings in American Collections. Annales 

du Musee Guimet ; Bibliotheque d'Art, Nouvelle serie II. 

By OsvALD Siren. 5 parts, 16| x 12|, pp. 161, pis. 200. 

Paris and Brussels : G. Van Oest, 1927-8. 

It is impossible for an Englishman not to regret, as he reads 
the introduction and turns over the plates of Dr. Siren's 
fine publication, the opportunities which men of his country 
had of forming collections of Oriental paintings in Japan 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In those days 
the United States had no monopoly of wealthy collectors, 
and the prices asked for even the best pieces were wonderfully 
low compared with anything that would be quoted now'adays — 
even if the things of really fine quality ever come on the 
market at all. The heroes of Dr. Siren’s book, as explained 
in his lucid historical introduction, are Professor Fenollosa, 
Dr. Bigelow, and Dr. Weld, who brought together the paintings 
which formed the basis of the Museum collections at Boston — 
without question the finest, outside of Japan at least — and 
Charles Freer, who bought fearlessly in China and Japan, 
though without special training, entirely on his own judgment, 
and made the other great American public collection, now 
at Washington. From these two Museums are drawn the 
large majority of the subjects which are illustrated in the 
rest of the publication, the text simply consisting of descrip- 
tions of these examples, with such suggestions as is all that 
the present progress of the study of this extremely difficult 
subject seems to the editor to justify. 
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The plan has been to publish alongside of the traditional 
ascription of the painting, the official attribution, together 
with “ the comments of the museum authorities by whom 
they have been catalogued " and critical observations by 
Dr. Siren himself. This retiring attitude on his part does indeed 
give us the privilege of seeing some of Professor Okakura's 
sensitive appreciations, and of being admitted to the intimacy 
of Dr. Lodge's personal taste, but the result makes the 
publication too formless to be of great value to anyone trying 
for the first time to obtain from these reproductions a general 
idea of Chinese painting. 

This is to be regretted, because the available literature in 
European languages is still so small and because none of the 
collections on the Continent of Europe is rich enough to give 
an adequate idea of the history of Chinese painting in all 
its periods. For the student, however, these portfolios provide 
a valuable mass of material, though reproductions of Chinese 
paintings are even less informative than those of oil paintings. 
A comparison of these colotypes with ordinary photographs 
of the same paintings shows how much is dependent on 
accidents of lighting and method of reproduction and makes 
one doubt the value of either for critical judgment. But this 
is not a very fair complaint ; book reproductions never take 
the place of photographs and for such a nucleus as this the 
student must be grateful, particularly if he has already seen 
the originals. In the critical field we must hope that Dr. Siren’s 
forthcoming history of Chinese painting will provide the help 
which he has here withheld. 

I5I. Basil Gray. 


Mus^:e National du Louvre. Les miniatures persanes. 
Par Ivan Stchoukine. 8vo, pp. 104, pi. xxxii. Paris, 
1932. 

This volume contains the first catalogue of Persian minia- 
tures in one of the older European museums to be published 
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and as such it is to be warmly welcomed. M. Blochet has 
done much towards a catalogue of the great treasures of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale but, until the big libraries make 
available definite descriptions of their contents, it is impossible 
that the subject should be put on a sound scientific basis. 

The Louvre collection is of recent formation, only two of 
the sixty-four pieces here described having been acquired 
before the war ; but it is none the less of remarkably high 
quality, and contains several miniatures of first-class 
importance, like the well-known Muhammad! sketch, which 
is the only signed and dated example of his work, and the 
page from the Demotte Shdh-ndma with its unusually large 
and sweeping design showing Faramurz pursuing the king 
of Kabul (pi. iii). Both these were part of the bequest of 
Georges Marteau which virtually founded the collection. 

The catalogue also includes ten miniatures which came 
to the Lou\Te so recently as last year under the will of 
Rajunond Koechlin, whose death was such a loss to Islamic 
studies. Several of these were seen earlier in the year at the 
exhibition at Burlington House. 

M. Ivan Stchoukine has followed up his work on Mughal 
painting, which includes a catalogue of the Louvre collection 
pubhshed in 1929, by extending his attention to the allied 
field of Persian miniatures. Both in the short historical 
notice which is prefixed to this catalogue and in the full 
critical descriptions he has done admirable work. There is 
only room here to call attention to some of the most valuable 
features. In the introduction he naturally lays considerable 
emphasis on the later periods, in which the collection is 
exceptionally strong, while regretting that it is weakest in 
the finest phase imder the Timurids. He makes a spirited 
defence of the drawings of the period of ‘Abbas the Great 
with their “pictorial line and appearance of spontaneity ". 
He has fine examples to support his thesis, though they 
include several drawings which have not previously been 
dated so late as M. Stchoukine now puts them. He even finds 
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tte rather crude and acid colours of the period refreshingly 
modern. 

Features of the catalogue are the careful description of 
costume and the fidl bibliographies which record the opinions 
of previous art historians. One has only to look at them to 
see with how much greater sureness dating can now be 
attempted than twenty years ago. The thirty-eight repro- 
ductions are extremely clear and make the work a charming 
souvenir of a collection which could only have been formed 
in Paris, where the Persian miniature was first appreciated 
in Europe and most discriminatingly collected. 

N . s . 14 . Basil Gray. 


A Dictionary of Proper Names in Indian Buddhism. 
By C. Akanujia. With introduction by Professor 
Yamabe. 104 X 8, pp. xvi -f- 888. Nayoga, 1931. 

Now that this monumental work, the outcome of fifteen 
years’ single-handed labours, is completed, it is befitting to 
draw the reader's attention to its value and importance in the 
field of Buddhist studies. It is hardly too much to say that 
it forms a complete encyclopaedia of Mahayana Buddhism. 

The basis of the Dictionary is formed by the Chinese Agamas. 
Next in importance are the Buddhist Sanskrit sources, followed 
by the Pali Tipitaka and (preponderating) its Commentaries. 
Every Sanskrit name is given in its Chinese transliteration as 
well as translation, with full text-references exceeding in 
some cases 100 in number. The alphabetical arrangement 
follows that of Childer's Pali Dictionary, viz. the Roman 
alphabet. A very complete Index in the Japanese alphabet 
concludes the work. 

The merits of the work far outweigh its occasional short- 
comings. It is invaluable for the investigation of the relations 
between Indian, Chinese, and Pali Buddhism, and thus of 
great use even to Pali students, although for a full apprecia- 
tion of its depth and width a knowledge of Chinese is indis- 
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pensable. The comparative tables, given whenever occasion 
offered, are of very great help to the student of Pali Buddhism, 
as informing him of many various lines of tradition. 

W. Stede. 


Die athiopische Ubersetzung des Propheten Daniel. 

Herausgegeben von Oscar Lofgren. 10 x 7, pp. liv + 

163, pis. 4. Paris ; Paul Geuthner, 1927. 

A most remarkable and most regrettable lacuna in the 
corpus of published Ethiopic texts has been the absence, 
until quite recently, of certain books of the Old Testament. 
In his Daniel Dr. Lofgren gives a list of eleven books of which 
no critical edition had then appeared — though his own labours 
have now reduced them to six. The Asmara Old Testament 
was indeed completed in 1926 ; but without belittling that 
achievement one may endorse what Dr. Lofgren has said 
elsewhere — that it “ keinen eigenthch wissenschafthchen 
Wert besitzt ”. One cannot dispute Dr. Lofgren’s right to 
throw a gentle stone or two, for it is no glass house that he 
inhabits : his work is scientific in a most proper sense. His 
text of Daniel is based on the Paris (Bibl. Nat.) MS. fith. 11, 
which has been minutely collated with the eleven next best 
manuscripts known which contain the book, the variants 
being recorded in detail. On this foundation he has been able 
to make a very reasonable attempt, in his Einleitung, to define 
the relations of the Ethiopic version with the Syriac and 
Hebrew recensions. Moreover, tbe exhaustive Kommentar 
takes account of parallels and contrasts in the Greek, Latin, 
Coptic, and Arabic. 

The difficult typographical problems involved have been 
very adequately solved, and the complexities both in text 
and apparatus are readable and not unsightly ; and the errata 
list comprises but three items. The Register might perhaps 
have been expanded into a rather fuller index to the com- 
mentary. There are four facsimiles of pages from the three 
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oldest manuscripts — unless Dr. Lofgren has antedated MS. 
fith. Abb. 55. which gives the impression of a somewhat later 
date than 1500. But the dating of Ethiopic manuscripts is 
admittedly dangerous ground, and Dr. Lofgren brings some 
impressive philological and orthographical data to bear on the 
matter. 

581 . Stephen Wright. 

Yurap me Dakhni Makjitutat. By Xasir ud Din H.vshimi. 
9^ X 6J, pp. 11 + 714. Hyderabad, Deccan : Shams 
ul-Matabi‘, 1932. 

Mr. HashimI has visited seven libraries, six in this coimtry 
and one in Paris (India Office, British Museum, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Cambridge University, Bodleian, Edinburgh 
University, Bibliotheque Nationale), and examined the 
Dakhni MSS. mentioned in their catalogues. Here he 
takes these MSS. one by one, translating what the catalogues 
say and giving further information about them and their 
writers. He confers a boon on all, especially European 
scholars, who may wish to make a study of early Urdu 
literature. 

Some of the most interesting books in Urdu are those 
produced in the Deccan before 1700. It is, and perhaps will 
always remain, the fashion in north India to decry the output 
of early Dakhni writers. This is due to three causes : firstly 
north Indian readers are ignorant of Dakhni literature ; in 
the next place they are jealous of the fact that the Deccan 
was two or three hundred years, or even more, ahead of the 
north ; and thirdly they attach undue importance to outward 
form, and consequently fail to realize the beauty of such works 
as do not conform to present standards in language and 
figures of speech. 

This volume reminds us of Muhiyyuddin Qadri’s Urdu 
Shahpare, but the object of the two books is difierent. 
Dr. Qadri’s is the first of a series of three tazkiras dealing with 
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the whole of Urdu literature. He covers the period from the 
earliest times to the death of Vali Aurangabadi. Almost all 
the writers quoted belonged to the Deccan, though one or 
two came from Gujrat. Down to Vail’s time north India had 
done practically nothing in Urdu. Mr. Hashimi has purposely 
confined himself to the Deccan, but Dr. QadrI was limited to 
that country because there was hardly anything worth 
mentioning in the north. He again wrote of authors and 
their works, Mr. Hashimi of MSS. and their authors, a 
similar, but not identical, aim. 

Early Dakhni literature, it always seems to me, can best 
be divided into three periods : (i) before 1590 ; (ii) 1590 to 
the end of the Qutb Shahl and ‘Adil Shahi periods in 1686-7 ; 
(iii) from then to the death of Vall. From a study of this 
volume we observe that none of the British libraries are said 
to contain any MSS. of the first period. There are twenty 
of the second and twelve of the third (duplicates excluded). 
Paris has one of the second, and two of the third. Most 
of the MSS. are later than Vali. But I would draw attention 
to two important MSS. w'hich have been omitted, both of the 
first period, the K]vuh Tarang, 1578, in the India Office, and 
the Niir Ndma, about the same time, in the British Museum. 
They may have a strong Gujrati colouring (the first certainly 
has), but that hardly accounts for their being left out. 

Mr. Hashimi agrees with the India Office Catalogue in 
calling Sevak the author of the tnasnavl known as Jang 
Ndma. In my History of Urdu Literature I attributed it to 
AbuT Qasim Mirza, adding the word “ doubtful ”. The two 
persons may, however, be the same. 

The Deccan is at present the scene of much literary activity, 
and there are several enthusiastic workers. Mr. Hashimi 
has worthily upheld their reputation and deserves our 
gratitude. 

652 . 


T. Grahame Bailey. 
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Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Chhstesischen Philosophie : 
T'ung-sti des Ceu-tsi mit Cu-hi's Commentar nach dem 
Sing-li Tslng-i. Chinesisch mit mandschuisclier und 
deutscher Ubersetzung und Anmerkungen. Heraus- 
gegeben von WmHELM Grube : Kap. 1-20 ; fortgefiibrt 
und beendet von Werxer Eichhorn : Kap. 21^0. 
9| X 6i, pp. xvi + 173. Leipzig : Verlag Asia Major 
G.m.b.H., 1932. RM. 25. 

More than fifty years have passed since the first part of this 
translation of the T‘tmg shu was published by Mblhelm Grube, 
then a rising young sinologue, after having been accepted by 
the Philosophical Faculty of Leipsic University as an “ appro- 
birte Promotionsschrift ”. For some reason or other he 
never completed the work, although its importance in the 
history of Confucian philosophy is undisputed ; and perhaps 
a lack of acquaintance with Manchu prevented others from 
continuing it. Now Herr Eichhorn has come forward to 
shoulder the task : he has reprinted chapters 1-20 in Grube ’s 
translation, and — with a certain amount of help duly acknow- 
ledged — ^has done the rest himself, keeping to the general 
scheme, though deviating here and there from the interpreta- 
tions of his predecessor. One is glad to find that the dreadful 
transliteration which appears on the title-page is discarded in 
his part of the work. The “ T‘ung shu des Chou-tze ” is far 
simpler and just as accurate as “ T‘ung-su des Ceu-tsi ”. On 
the other hand, the enclosing of the author’s own text in 
cartouches, which served to distinguish it more clearly from 
the commentary, is a feature of Grube’s work which might 
well have been retained. 

The T‘ung shu is the later of Chou Tun-i's two surviving 
works, the other being the T‘ai chi t‘u shuo. It is a series of 
forty short inquiries into various points of metaphysics, 
ethics, and politics. Grube thought that no very definite 
connection could be traced between the different chapters, 
and therefore suggested “ encyclopsedia ” as the most correct 
rendering of the title. This is rejected by Herr Eichhorn, 
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who believes that t‘ung shu means “ the book of penetration ” 
{Buck des Burchdr ingens), by which he understands the 
penetration of or into the essence of the Sage or Holy Man. 
He sees in it no disjointed set of aphorisms, but a connected 
attempt to discover the essential quality of “ holiness ”, 
resting on data supplied by the Chung yung and the 1 ching. 
Between these two opinions the reader himself must judge ; 
but he may be warned that in any case he will find it no easy 
matter to follow the author’s train of thought and piece 
together the logical sequence of the chapters, if any such there 
be. Again, there is much doubt about the relation of the 
T‘ung shu to the T'ai chi t‘u shuo. One of Chu Hsi’s con- 
temporaries declared that the same man could not have 
written both, while others regard the T‘ung shu as comple- 
mentary to the earlier work, and an integral part of the 
author's philosophical system. This question is not discussed 
here. 

Herr Eichhorn gives a useful summary of the contents of 
the chapters translated by Grube, showing at any rate some 
sort of connection, and it is a pity that it is not continued so 
as to include the remainder of the treatise. The printing and 
the general setting of the page are very clear and good, but 
there is rather too long a list of corrigenda for a book of such 
moderate bulk. In one case, the same misprinted character 
occurs no fewer than seven times in three consecutive pages. 

Lionel Giles. 


Jehol, City of Emperors. By Sven Hedin. Translated 
from the Swedish by E. J. Nash. 9j x 6;^, pp. xiv -f- 
270, ills. 65, map. London ; Kegan Paul, 1932. 18s. 
Stockholm and Chicago are to have replicas of the great 
Lama Temple at Jehol, which the author visited in 1930. 
This book does not contain a fully detailed description of 
the wonders of this city of monastery temples, and the 
scientific student must await impatiently but hopefuUy the 
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series of scientific monograplis on Lamaism — ^by the author, 
Professor Lessing and Dr. Martell. 

The Potala at Jehol commemorates the reunion of the 
Targets with the Manchu Empire after a passage perilous from 
Eussia in which the refugees suffered incredible hardships, 
vividly narrated in chapter iii. Hither came the Grand 
Lama in 1780, when the great temple monastery, Hsin Kung, 
was built to the plan of the Tashilhunpo, so that the holy 
visitor might feel at home. With him came an agent from 
Warren Hastings whom the Tashi Lama called “ his splendid 
friend, a prince, and regent ”, tribute due to the Great Pro- 
consul. Here the holy visitor died — “ at an opportune time ” 
for the Manchu ruler, whose historians and record writers pass 
this tragic event with discreet silence. 

Thence, on its long journey (1,800 miles) to Tashilhunpo, 
across the barren country which the author knows so well, 
was sent the most magnificent funeral procession that the 
world has ever seen. 

Thither (chapter ix) came Lord Macartney's Embassy of 
which fortunately we have an authentic and reliable accoimt 
by the hand of its secretary. Sir George Staunton, the Minister 
Plenipotentiary. The question “ how far the Ambassador 
could go in showing reverence to the Manchu Emperor 
without overstepping his obligation to his own Monarch ” 
was settled ingeniously, but the haughty and contemptuous 
reply was followed later by what the author calls “ royal and 
barbarous revenge ”. Comment on this is hardly necessary, 
as the author’s attitude is notorious. It is pleasant to record 
admiration for the skill and charm of the narratives of the 
tragedy of Hsiang Fei, who in loyalty to the memory of her 
gallant soldier husband refused the dishonouring honours 
heaped upon her by the Emperor, and was strangled by the 
order of the Queen Mother ; of the rise and fall of Ho Shen, 
the Great Emperor’s favourite and minister ; the career of 
Yehonala, the Manchu Lady ; and the sad fate of Tung, the 
faithful wife of Wang, and their end. 

JBAS. APBU, 1933. 
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The author has made copious use of other authorities, such 
as Bland and Backhouse, Professor Karlgren, Pranke, and 
the Handbook of Jehol. Experts in the history of Chinese 
art may dispute the suggestion, assigned to Professor Lessing, 
that the prototype of the Laughing Buddha is to be found 
in the popular picture of Silenus, a short, fat man, bald and 
carrying a wineskin, surrounded by playing children. It 
may be so. The translation is excellent, and the illustrations 
are beautiful. 

741. T. C. Hobson. 


Indonesia 

By C. O. Blagden 

1 . Adatrechtbundels. Bezorgd door de Commissie voor het 
Adatrecht en uitgegeven door het Koninklijk Instituut 
voor de TaaJ-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. 10 X 6^. xxxi : Selebes, pp. vii + 444 ; xxxii : 
Zuid-Sumatra, pp. vii + 468, pi. 1, map 1 ; xxxiii : 
Gemengd, pp. ix -f 482, map 1. ’s-Gravenhage : 
Martinus NijhofE, 1929, 1930, 1930. G. 5.50 per deel. 

Previous volumes of this important series of documents on 
Indonesian customary law have been noticed in former issues 
of our Journal, and it would be superfluous to dilate on its 
value and interest. The contents of these three volumes are 
of a very varied character and are drawn from many sources. 
The geographical area dealt with is given in the titles of the 
first two volumes, the third is miscellaneous, and includes all 
parts of Java (and Madura), Achin, the Gayo, Alas, and 
Batak regions of north-western Sumatra, the Minangkabau 
section of the same island, and Southern Sumatra, the Malay 
region, Bangka, and Belitong, Borneo, the Minahasa, 
Bolaang-Mongondou, and Toraja regions of Celebes and its 
extreme southern section, the Ternate archipelago, the Kai 
group. Western New Guinea, Flores, Ende and the Solor 
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archipelago, Bali, the Sangir and Talaut group, and 
Madagascar. In addition to this there are articles dealing 
with various aspects of the study and practice of customary 
law and particular portions of it, including one on land titles 
in Hawaii, and on the local applications of Muslim law, etc. 

It may he remarked that apart from the legal and ethno- 
graphic interest of this collection, it has also some value 
from the linguistic point of view, for it embodies texts and 
lists of technical terms in several Indonesian languages. 

426. 

2. Pandecten van hex Adatrecht. Koninklijk Koloniaal 
Instituut te Amsterdam, Mededeeling No. IV, Afdeeling 
Volkenkunde No. 2. IX. Schuldenrecht. 9 x 6-|, 
pp. vii 774. Amsterdam : Uitgave van het Instituut, 
druk He Bussy, 1931. F. 12. 

This is a volume of another series on Indonesian customary 
law, but the system of arrangement is different. The present 
volume is entirely concerned with the law of debt, the division 
into chapters is based on the subject-matter, the subdivision 
of the chapters is geographical, and within these the material 
is arranged in sections, like a code. The several chapters 
deal separately with such matters as movables in general, 
plants, cattle, slaves, trade, and barter, pawning and pledging, 
etc., under twenty -five heads. This has the advantage of 
presenting the available material in a systematic form. 
The geographical classification is much the same as in the 
Adatrechtbundels series. There is as an appendix a list of 
many of the sources from which the information has been 
derived. Other references to sources are appended to the 
several sections of the text, and it is noticeable that many 
of them refer to the Adatrechtbundels, but there is much else 
as well. The two series are really complementary to one 
another. 


484 . 
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3. Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis. Door Dr. N. J. Krom. 

Tweede, herziene druk. lOf x 7, pp. v + 505, maps 2. 
’s-Gravenhage ; Martinus Nijhofl, 1931. 

The first edition of this excellent work was published in 
1926, and reviewed pretty fully in our Journal in October, 
1928. This revised edition takes into account a number of 
matters which have been brought to light or discussed in the 
meantime. I need only refer to recent prehistoric discoveries 
as evidence of primeval migrations into the Indian Archipelago 
(pp. 36-9), epigraphic and other data concerning early 
Sumatran (pp. 120-2, 143-5) and Javanese rulers (pp. 125-6, 
136, 155-7, 187-8), and the age of the old temples of Eastern 
Java (pp. 160-1), among the material here freshly incorporated. 
There is even a reference in the addenda to a paper read at 
the Leyden Congress of Orientalists in September, 1831. 

Though thus brought up to date, the work nevertheless 
remains substantially the same ; and I can only repeat that 
it would be very desirable to have an English version of it. 
506 . 

4. Beknopte Maleische Grammatica. Door C. A. Mees. 

Tweede druk. 7| + b-l, pp- 172. Santpoort : Uitgeverij 
C. A. Mees, 1931. 

This is a second edition, revised and considerably enlarged, 
of a work published under a slightly different title in 1927, 
and reviewed in our Journal in October, 1928. The observa- 
tions then made about it need not be repeated here. It is 
beyond question a good and useful little grammar, but it 
offers a number of points for criticism in detail. 

On p. 55, for example, we are told that certain verbs such 
as tahu and masoJc (I use the English romanized spelling for 
the convenience of British readers) require a preposition to 
link them to an object. In colloquial Malay, at any rate, this 
rule is not always followed, and there are instances to the 
contrary on pp. 37 and 123 of this very book. It is putting 
the case too high to assert (as on p. 81) that a numeral classifier 
must always accompany a numeral when concrete objects 
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are involved : the colloquial often omits some of them, 
notably the numeral classifier orang. The rule (given on 
p. 95) that the prepositions di-, ka-, and dari must always 
immediately precede a word of place has long been relaxed 
in the case of the last named (which is also quite frequently 
nsed before words of time, etc.) ; and it is now in process of 
being gradually abandoned (though, in my opinion, wrongly) 
as regards the other two as well. Indeed, an example with 
ka- occurs on p. 73 of this work. On p. 101 oleli is styled a 
substantive ; an instance of its nse as such in Malay does not 
occur to me. The rule on pp. 124-5 that nothing may intervene 
between subject and verb (in the simple form, when the verb 
is one that is capable of taking the prefix meng-) is not observed 
in the colloqnial. No objection is made, for example, to 
kita (or sahaya) tidak (or heridak, or helum) lihat, and the like. 

In the preface there is a complaint that the work has not 
received adequate criticism, particularly from the pedagogical 
point of view. There is hardly space for more in this place ; 
but I have noted about fifty other passages on which I should 
like to offer some comment, and I am prepared to furnish 
the author with particulars, if desired. 

534 . 

5. Katalog des Reichsmuseums von Ethnographie. 
Molukken. Band xxi. Sula-Inseln, Buru, Ambon und 
Ceram (Erster Teil). pp. xix + 140, pis. 10. Band xxii. 
Ceram (Zweiter Teil), Ternate, Tidore, Batjan, 
Halmahera, Am- und Kei-Inseln (Erster Teil). pp. xx 
+ 136, pis. 11. Band xxiii, Siidost- und Sudwest- 
Inseln. pp. xviii -f 166, pis. 10. Yon Dr. H. H. 
Jetynboll. lOf X 71. Leiden: E. J. Brill A.-G., 1930, 
1931, 1932. 

As will be inferred from the title, this is a detailed catalogue 
of ethnographical exhibits from the Moluccas and now’ in the 
possession of the State Ethnographical Museum at Leyden. 
The classification is primarily geographical, under the above- 
mentioned main heads, and secondarily according to function. 
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e.g. appliances connected with food, drink and stimulants, 
ornaments and clothing, buildings and furniture, hunting and 
fishing, agriculture and horticulture, and many other matters 
connected with the life of the natives of these islands. The 
separate entries within these several subdivisions are numbered 
(by series and items) and briefly describe each individual 
object, explaining its use when that is not obvious from 
its name. 

Each volume is provided with an Introduction, and contains 
lists indicating the sources from which the objects were derived, 
the names of donors being given. There are also valuable 
bibliographies, table of contents, descriptions of the plates, 
addenda and corrigenda, indexes of proper names and names 
of objects, and also of their native names, as well as tables of 
the serial and item numbers with references to the pages 
where the particular objects are described. The plates, each 
of which usually contains illustrations of several objects, are 
well executed and leave nothing to be desired, save that the 
scale is inevitably rather small. 

The publication of this catalogue has now been proceeding 
for a number of years past, and has been revealing to the 
world the riches of the Leyden Ethnographical Museum, whose 
only defect is that it has not enough space to do them full 
justice. But that is the fate of most of the leading museums, 
unfortunately. From the ethnographical point of view, this 
catalogue is a very important publication. 

747. C. 0. Blagden. 

Vedic Variants : A Study of the Variant Readings in 
THE Repeated Mantras of the Veda. By IHaurice 
Bloomfield and Franklin Edgerton. Vol. II : 
Phonetics. 9J x 6|, pp. 570. Philadelphia : Special 
PubHcation of the Lingmstic Society of America, 
University of Pennsylvania. 1932. 

We are much indebted to the generosity of the Linguistic 
Society of America and the American Council of Learned 
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Societies in furnishing the means for the publication 
of the series of Yedic Variants. The work of the late 
Professor Bloomfield and of Professor Edgerton, who has had 
the help of Dr. Emeneau, is of fundamental value for the 
progress of Vedic studies. It forms an indispensable adjunct 
to the elucidation of the history of the Vedic texts and the 
determination of their meaning and their interrelations. 
Scattered throughout the work are many observations on 
points of detail which will deserve serious consideration from 
all editors and interpreters of Vedic texts. 

One general conclusion which emerges from the work is 
the arbitrary and capricious nature of the Vedic tradition 
(p. 344), which is admirably illustrated by the irrational 
procedure by which the Taittirlya sets aside its practice of 
recording iy and uv for the normal y and v of other texts 
in favour of ksyant, prarnvdtham and kvala, while vice versa 
the Kdthaka insists on triyaii, and the Rigveda itself records 
suvdna despite the metrical certainty of svdna. Another of 
no less importance is the conclusive evidence that the Mantras 
suffered severely in oral tradition, and that the compilers of 
later texts frequently did not rmderstand the tradition and 
either handed it down in unintelUgible form or endeavoured 
to produce something more capable of ready apprehension. 
This strongly suggests that the Mantra literature possesses 
a considerable antiquity, though, of course, once in existence 
it could freely be copied and varied, and many of the Mantras 
actually preserved, for instance in the Atkarvaveda, may well 
have been composed contemporaneously with the Brahmanas ; 
even the Sutras contain material which indicates that the 
priests were perfectly ready to adapt the ancient formulae 
to more recent ritual needs. 

These considerations are of special interest in view of the 
stress laid (p. 20) by the authors on variants which suggest 
possible dialectic influence from popular speech by their 
resemblance to the phonetics of the later Middle-Indic dialects. 
The large mass of variants of this kind, in their view, clearly 
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points to the “ extensive influence of iVIiddle-Indic phonetics 
in the earliest periods of the language ”, and very properly 
they regard this conclusion as one of the most important 
results of the volume. Similarly they speak (p. 295) of the 
wide spread of Prakritism in Vedic times, and (p. 314) of 
“the now well-established fact that Prakritic phonology played 
a large role in the speech of Vedic times Evidence they 
find not merely in Prakritisms, but also in hyper-Sanskritisms, 
the latter indicating a rather definite consciousness on the 
part of the handlers of the texts of the antithesis between 
the phonetics of the high speech and of the popular dialects. 
How far can we accept as proved this point of \-iew ? To 
a certaia and very important extent the thesis may be 
admitted, and, indeed, is already generally conceded.^ The 
Asokan mscriptions and the few possibly earber records show 
that long before 300 b.c., in parts at least of India, there were 
current forms of speech in which phonetic change had 
advanced far beyond that normally found in the early 
Mantras. The appearance of such a grammar as that of 
Panini is clear proof that conscious study of a norm of speech 
for the highest class had long been practised. We may, 
therefore, assume with certainty that in a period when such 
texts as the Brahmanas, the Upanisads, the Sutras, and 
a portion of the Mantras were being produced, there were 
current popular forms of speech as well as local dialects which 
may easily have influenced the composers of these works. 
But are we to go as far as the authors and beheve that the 
earhest Mantras were produced by priests at a time when there 
prevailed in popular speech those tendencies which we may 
conveniently style Prakritic ? Of course, if we accept 
the theories of comparatively late date for the Rigveda 
itself, cadit quaestio ; but, if for various grounds we reject 
these views and assign a relatively high age to the Rigveda, 
we must consider the possibihty of the alternative explanation 
that such Prakritisms as can really be traced in that text are 
^ Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. ^ i, xyiii. 
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the result of change in tradition, and must not he imputed 
"to the original seers or to those who first handed down their 
hymns. There is, however, yet a further possibility to be 
borne in mind. Sporadic instances of phonetic change or of 
borrowing from another dialect may have occurred in the 
earhest Yedic period, although contemporary speech did not 
generalize the change or extend the borrowing. ^ Nothing is 
more obscure than the process of development of phonetic 
change, and such a possibihty must always be kept in mind. 
When, therefore, it is suggested that the Sdmaveda has 
“ secondarily, of course restored Sanskrit vocalization in 
durhpidyatah for the Prakritized form durhanayatah (p. 295), 
the assertion seems too strong ; assuming the r form original, 
it may well be that the Rigvedic tradition, whence the 
SdwMveda borrowed, had durhmdyatak, and that the change in 
the former tradition is later. But it remains to be proved that 
the r form is the true Sanskrit. 

There is no possibility of a conclusive settlement of the issue. 
But the Rigveda seems to have too few Prakritisms to render 
it plausible to believe that the popular speech of the con- 
temporary world was largely Prakritized. In the later Vedic 
period the evidence of Prakritic influence is palpable and 
abundant ; thus the Apastmnba Sutra has dadhise, cdkupdnah, 
and tvastumantas , that of Hiranyakesin dhenuga, and dydm, 
and the Vaitdna is rich in such forms. But the further we go 
back the less evidence of Prakritism seems to be forthcoming. 
When MS. has prMhavat for pasthavdt of the other Sarnhitas, 
it is surely needless (p. 296) to talk of a hyper-Sanskritism. 
The MS. form is the proper Sanskrit form, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it was not origmal, and the alternative 
form should be treated as secondary. The change in SV. of 
the E,V. soruah sutah puyate ajyamdnah to suia rcyate 
puyarndnah is surely a legitimate variation and not a lexical 
change with hyper-Sanskritic tendency (p. 34). It resembles 

1 The authors assume such an isolated dialectic borrowing for avata 
(p. 87). 
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rather such variations as we find between vacant and vdjam, 
or tid-ac and ad-aj, where there is no real Prakritic influence 
in operation. To suggest (p. 41) that the absurd MS. disdm 
levy avatu no ghrtdcT is a hyper-Sanskxitism is hardly plausible ; 
it is the essence of a hyper-Sanskritism that it seems to be 
Sanskrit and ievT is a mere smudge, parallel with the absurd 
mdtrh of TA. i, 5, 1. Again, it seems impossible to accept the 
TS. prsvd for priisvd as hyper-Sanskritic (p. 312) ; it rather 
illustrates the early uncertainty of the pronunciation of 
r, ri, and rii. 

In the same way we must be cautious about assuming 
Prakritisms ; they exist, but in some cases we have no textual 
evidence worth consideration for their early character ; the 
isolated piga of KSA. and its vdrhlnasas are worthless as they 
rest on such scanty tradition. Of the variants achard KSA., 
atsard MS., rksald VS., and rchard AV., it is impossible to 
make anything (p. 22) ; certainly we cannot assert that either 
MS. or VS. is hyper-Sanskritic. There is no sound reason to 
claim that nddh is a Prakritic form of ndth (p. 45) ; the change 
from nddh to ndth is at least as probable.^ In the VS. 
nisangadhi for nisahgathi the dominant force has clearly 
been connection in the min d of the coiner of the word 
with -dhi. Mental association again explains the MS. version 
puramdaro gotrabhrd vajrabdhuh much better than hyper- 
Sanskritism (p. 298) ; no doubt gotrabhid is the original, but 
that is so clearly good Sanskrit that a correction is out of the 
question, but the thought of the person responsible for the text 
ran to vajrabhrd. Spontaneous cerebrahzation is not really 
probable ^ for avata or pan (p. 87), and the variation of 
artham and ardham in maisdrh nu gad aparo artham etam is 
surely the case of the substitution of one idea for another, not 
of synonyms (p. 45). The Mantra material of TB. is poorly 
preserved, and we cannot be certain that forms such as 
edagva or pdrdvadaghnim have any value as evidence, still 

1 Wackemagel, Altind. Gramm., i, 123. 

= Ibid., i, 167. 193 
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less nonsense such as the line jajhd neta sann apurogavdsah 
(p. 38) found in several texts. It is impossible, however, to 
pursue the matter in further detail. The conclusion seems 
clear that in the later Vedic period Prakritic influence affected 
the learners of sacred texts, so that changes were made in those 
which were handed down, and those priests who made new 
Mantras might depart from the traditional norm. But there 
is no sufficient groimd to suppose that in the earhest Vedic 
period this tendency was in operation to any substantial 
extent .1 

It remains to note that an important chapter (xx) is devoted 
to suggestion of graphic variants. Some of these are plausible, 
but the impression certainly is strengthened that the tradition 
of the Vedic texts was essentially oral and that uTiting 
intervened at a late stage of the transmission. 

746. A. Berriedale Keith. 


Note on BaesalIbi’s Controversial Works 

In editing the controversial work of Barsalibi against the 
Armenians - my aim was not to enumerate all the modern 
copies which contain it. Of such copies, Mr. Moss evidently 
knows only that of Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, dated a.d. 1890 
(now British Museum, Oriental, 9377). There is also another 
copy at Harvard, dated a.d. 1898 (Semitic Museum, 4,019). 
There is a third copy in my collection, vuitten about a.d. 1870 
(Mingana S 3 Tiac, 215), and a foiuth copy, of a still later date, 
belonged to the late Professor F. Nau, whose recent death 
all Syriac scholars deplore. All these modern manuscripts, 
with the exception of the Harvard copy, are derived from 
a badly preserved and defective original, found in the West 
Syrian Cathedral Church at Mosul. I carefully examined this 
original, and so far as the treatise against the Armenians is 
concerned, I could not find in it any important variants, 
as compared with Mingana Syriac 347, which was written 

* jyotis is a probable example of the tendencj'. 

- See review of my Woodbrooke Studies, iv, in JSAS., 1933, pp. 232-6. 
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about A.D. 1560, and which I reproduced in fascimile for my 
edition of the work. In the review of my book by Mr. Moss 
it is implied that I am ignorant of the existence, in the British 
Museum, of Sir Ernest Wallis Budge's copy, referred to above, 
but if Mr. Moss cares to ask Mr. Leveen, of the Oriental 
Department of the Museum, he will learn that on three 
occasions I have taxed to the utmost his kindness in my 
thorough examination of this copy. 

Mr. Moss further states in his review that I have failed 
to notice that Togarma, the father of the Armenians, 
mentioned by Barsalibi, is the Togarma of Gen. x, 3,^ and 
that my reference in this connection to Thorgoma is probably 
not correct. May I point out that Togarma of the Bible, and 
Thorgoma of the Armenian historians are the same man ? 
It is exactly a case of the French : “ Chou vert et vert chou.” 

Mr. Moss’s interesting review of my book ends with the 
sentence : “In spite of criticisms on certain points of detail, 
etc.”, but these criticisms only bear on the fact that, by an 
oversight, I had omitted to notice in the footnote a reference 
to Wisdom, vii, 2, and Ecclesiasticus, v, 5. I thank Mr. Moss 
for drawing my attention to this omission. 

A. Ming ANA. 

The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

The Vision of Asia : An Interpretation of Chinese Art and 
Culture. By L. Cranmer-Byng. London : John 
Murray, 1932. 

Curries and other Indian Dishes. By Mulk Eaj Anana. 

London : Desmond Harmsworth. 

Maharana Kumbha : Sovereign, Soldier, Scholar. By 
Harbilas Sarda. Ajmer : Vedic Yantralaya, 1932. 
Amsu Bodhini Shastra. By Maharshi Bharadwaja. 
Chapter 1. Bangalore : V. B. Soobbiah & Sons, 1931. 

1 The verse of Gen. is x, 3, not x, 4, as stated by Mr. Moss in his 
review. 
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A^oka (Carmichael Lectures). By D. R. Bhandarkar. 
University of Calcutta, 1932. 

The Origin of the Alphabet and Numerals. By R. N. 

Saha. Allahabad : Indian Press, Ltd., 1931. 
Documents concerning English Voyages to the Spanish 
Main, 1569-1580. The Hakluyt Society, Second Series, 
No. LXXI, 1932. 

The Persian Gulf : A Persian Translation by Muhammad 
Sa’idi. Teheran, 1932. 

The Encycloph;dia of Islam. Fasciculus Q. London : 
Luzac & Co., 1932. 

Naytteita Vatjan Kielest.\. Edited by Lauri Kettunen 
and Lauri Posti. Memoires de la Societe Finno- 
Ougrienne : LXIII. Helsingfors, 1932. 

Samojedische Worterverzeichnisse. Edited by Kai 
Donner. Memoires de la Societe Finno-Ougrienne : 
LXIV. Helsingfors, 1932. 

The Art of Daghest.4N : Carved Stones. By A. S. 

Bashkiroff. Moscow : Ranion, 1931. 

GrAMMAIRE de la L.VNGUE DARKWA (dARGWA). By L. 
JiRKOFF. Moscow, 1926. 

Proceedings of the Nineteenth Indian Science 
Congress : B.vngalore ; Third Circuit, 1932. Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1932. 

Picturesque Representations of the Dress and Manners 
OF THE Turks. By William Alexander. With 
Turkish Translation by Muharren Feyzi Bey. 
Istanbul ; Zaman, 1932. 

Note on the Bulgaeo-Tat.4R Civilization in the Region 
OF THE Volga. By A. S. Bashkiroff. Kazan, 1928. 
The Turkish Press, 1925-1932. By Lutfy Devonian. 

Athens : School of Religion, 1932. 

Le Voyage d’un Pelerin Chinois dans lTnde des 
Bouddhas. By Henri Valentino. Paris : Edition 
G. P. Maisonneuve. 




OBITUARY NOTICES 

Lieut.-Colonel J. Stephenson, I.M.S., M.B., F.R.C.S., 
D.Sc., F.R.S^ C.I.E. 

Born in 1871, educated at Manchester, Bachelor of Science 
of London at the age of 19, John Stephenson graduated as 
Bachelor of Medicine at Manchester and London with highest 
honours. After holding two resident hospital appointments, 
he entered the Indian Medical Service in 1895. He did five 
years’ military duty, and was then appointed Ci\dl Surgeon in 
the Punjab. It was characteristic of him that, during his 
first period of leave, he worked for and obtained the Fellow- 
ship of the Royal College of Smrgeons of England. He was 
appointed Professor of Biology in the Government College, 
Lahore, in 1906, and the rest of his service was passed in the 
College, of which he became Principal in 1912. The C.I.E. 
was conferred on him in 1919, and he left India in 1920. 

Colonel Stephenson was a man of very varied talents ; 
with the highest medical qualifications, a keen scientific 
outlook, and a charm of manner such as few men possess, 
there is no doubt that in the practice of his profession he 
would have gone very far. But he made the study of Biology 
his life-work, and his election to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society in 1930 marks the value of his contribution to that 
Science. Elsewhere tribute has been paid to his professional 
and scientific attainments ; here it must suffice to note that, 
after twenty-five years’ service in India, he was for ten years 
lecturer on Zoology in Edinburgh University, and for the 
last three years was doing important wmrk as editor of the 
Fauna of British India. A Fellow of the Linnean and 
Zoological Societies, he was taking an active part in the 
work of both. Though in indifferent health for a number of 
years, he retained to the end his zeal for work. 
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To members of this Society, which he joined in 1906, 
another branch of his activities makes more appeal. As an 
Oriental scholar he had made his mark, and, but for his strong 
sense of duty, would have devoted yet more of his time to 
Oriental studies. He possessed in an imusual degree the gift 
of tongues. Within a few weeks of his arrival in India he 
passed his first language examination, and before the end of 
his first year had taken the Higher Standard in both 
Hindustani and Persian. The High Proficiency Persian came 
later, and he spoke fluently Pashtu and Punjabi, and acquired 
a considerable knowledge of Arabic. Only a few years ago 
he was deputed by the Government of India to attend an 
international Science Congress in Italy. At the time he had 
no knowledge of the Italian language, yet after a few weeks’ 
stay in the country he was able to act as interpreter between 
the Italian and English-speaking delegates. 

His first serious work as an Orientalist was the editing and 
translation of the first book of the Hadiqatu-l-Haqiqai of 
Sana'i. The subject in itself is difficult enough, but the 
difficulties were much increased by the disorder into which 
the text had fallen. The translation was nearly completed 
from lithographs of the text obtained from Lucknow and 
Bombay, no manuscript being available in India. Later the 
heavy work of collating these and five manuscripts in the 
British Museum and India Office Libraries, only two of which 
showed any close agreement, was undertaken during a period 
of leave in England. The work was completed in 1908, but 
was not published till 1910. Printed in Calcutta, it does not 
seem to have met with the recognition it undoubtedly deserves, 
if only as the first translation into any European language of 
the most important work of one of the earhest exponents 
of Sufi doctrine. The collation of manuscripts and editing 
the text must have been an immense labour ; but the result 
justifies Colonel Stephenson’s claim that he had, at least in 
some cases, restored the original order of the lines and made 
sense where before it was wanting. 
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In 1928 appeared, as vol. xxx of the New Series of the 
Oriental Translation Fund the Zoological Section of the 
Nuzhatu-l-Qtdub of Hamdulla al-Mustaufi, edited, translated, 
and annotated by Colonel Stephenson. This also was begun 
from a lithographed copy obtained in India, later collated with 
six manuscripts in Europe. A full review of this work, by 
Professor Nicholson, appeared in the Society’s Journal in 
January, 1930, to which I can only add an expression of the 
debt due to the author from those interested in the history 
of medicine. 

Several reviews by Colonel Stephenson in the Journal are 
not only admirable in themselves, but demonstrate what 
manner of man the writer was and bear witness to his scientific 
insight, his philosophy, and his intense interest in humanity 
in all climes and ages. These were all essential parts of him, 
but perhaps those who were prhdleged to call themselves 
his friends will remember, with the keenest sense of loss, his 
innate courtesy and kindness and his understanding 
sympathy. 

G. MacI. C. Smith. 


Professor A. H. Sayce 

An admirable account of the life and work of Professor 
Sayce was printed in the Times of 6th February, and an 
interesting estimate of his career in Oxford by colleagues 
at Queen's in The Oxford Magazine of 16th February. Having 
been asked by the President and Council to contribute an 
obituary notice of the great Orientalist to the Journal 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, I have chosen to turn rather 
to personal reminiscences and impressions covering half 
a century. 

I well remember my first meeting with Sayce, the hesitating 
climb up the college stairs and the tap at his door, immediately 
answered by the great man himself, who conducted me to 
a chair with charming courtesy and eventually invited me to 
JBAS. APRIL 1933 . 32 
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a breakfast where the chief guest was a promising young 
Assyriologist, S. A. Smith. Smith, to our grief and amaze- 
ment, disappeared after publishing a few Cuneiform texts. 

I held a scholarship at Sayce's own College — Queen's — 
and I was afterwards told that it was his judgment of my 
essay in the examination that led to my election. The subject 
set was “ How far is inconsistency a merit ? ” and in my 
untutored way I upheld the merit of inconsistency and quoted 
the Archaeopteryx as an instance of inconsistency in nature. 
From subsequent experience, I feel sure that Archaeopteryx 
was the winning hit. A little interest in outside knowledge 
counted for more than the most precise information on the 
uses of av. 

Sayce was always a pessimist in regard to humanity and 
held that in England there was no career for unorthodox 
scholarship or research. In my case this point was settled 
favourably by kind friends and by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund with Flinders Petrie. 

Sayce, as everyone know's, used to travel in Egvpt annually, 
and after inspecting the progress of exploration in all parts 
of the Mediterranean region wrote a letter to the Academy 
on what he had seen and the conclusions he had drawn. To 
those who had borne the burden and heat of excavation it 
was a mixed pleasure to see its results gathered and estimated 
by a passing visitor, however much knowledge and acumen 
accompanied the statement. Too often Sayce’s conclusions 
were vitiated by over-hasty views. He carried with the utmost 
ease a vast weight of various and peculiar learning, and could 
concentrate all this on any particular point that came up for 
valuation, while his vivid imagination could draw sharply 
defined conclusions from the data ; unfortunately, before he 
had tested his evidence and conclusions, his attention was 
too easily diverted to other matters within his vast range of 
interests. In short, his critical faculty was inferior to his 
other gifts. In spite of weak lungs and weak eyes, he read 
enormously and accomplished a vast amount of vTiting ; 
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besides popularizing research, Sayce effected decipherments of 
great importance in several directions and pointed out for 
the first time historical facts of a revolutionary character. 
Unfortunately he made the Higher Critics of the Bible the 
principal butt for attack, and it must be confessed that 
here he actually sacrificed research and scholarship to a fleeting 
popularity. The truth prevails and must prevail. 

Professor Sayce joined the Royal Asiatic Society in 1874, 
and contributed to its Journal some of his finest work. 
Especial mention must be made of his treatise on the tenses 
of the Assyrian verb (1877) and his triumphant decipherment 
of the Vannic inscriptions from 1882 onward. Down to the 
time of his death he was VTiting reviews and articles for the 
JoLTRNAL. At that time there survived only one member 
who was senior to him. He served long on the Council, and 
in 1925 the Society awarded to him its triennial gold medal. 
The Society of Biblical Archaeology, however, of which he 
was President for many years, claimed his most constant 
service from its foundation in 1872 to its absorption by the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1919. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


Archibald Henry Sayce as Assyriologist 

Dr. A. H. Sayce, Emeritus Professor of AssjTiology at 
Oxford, was a Welshman of distinguished and aristocratic 
hneage. His father held a living in Monmouthshire, but the 
family was long attached to Bristol, where his great grand- 
father built Clifton House under the tower of Clifton Church. 

His early youth was marked by remarkable precocity. He 
was reading Homer and Virgil at the age of ten, and before 
he entered Queen's College, Oxford, at the age of 18 he 
had read some Egyptian. Hebrew, Sanskrit, and the discoveries 
of Grotefend, Rawlinson, Hincks, and Oppert. An article on 
the decipherment of the Persian and Babylonian versions of 
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the Behistun rock inscription of Darius, ivritten before he 
entered the University, showed that he already possessed 
a firm grasp of the problem of Cuneiform studies, and Hincks 
endeavoured to discover who this remarkable young man was. 

He became a Classical Scholar of Queen's, and on graduation 
was elected a fellow and tutor in 1869. His first contribution 
was the well-known article “ An Accadian Seal ” (of Dangi), 
Joiirml Philology, 1870, in which he discovered many of the 
linguistic principles of Sumerian. This priority of insight 
into the difficulties of Sumerian was admitted by Lenormant 
and Haupt. At this early stage of his career Sayce already 
revealed that strange trait of mind which characterized his 
whole long life. He might have persisted in this subject 
and become one of the founders of scientific Accadian and 
Sumerian philology. No man living, with the possible 
exception of Jules Oppert, had such an encyclopaedic linguistic 
equipment as he ; his eyes were too poor to copy texts, but 
he had the excellent copies of Norris, Pinches, and George 
Smith to use. He did not continue his Sumerian studies. 
Indo-Germanic philology now occupied most of his attention, 
and he became Deputy Professor to Max Muller in Indo- 
Germanic Philology at Oxford, publishing his ofus magnum. 
Introduction to the Science of Language (1880), two thick 
volumes, which attained to a third edition. Pari passu with 
his exhausting work on Aryan languages he continued his 
Cuneiform studies and was the first interpreter of astronomical 
texts. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archceology, 1874, 
pp. 145-339. In 1875 appeared his Elementary Graimnar of 
the Assyrian Language, and he founded the Records of the 
Past, 1873-8, in which he offered translations and interpreta- 
tions of Accadian texts. A revised edition of these eleven 
small volumes (1888-1892) contained selections of the Amarna 
Letters. This practically ended his original contributions to 
pure Assyriology. 

His brilliant work on the Elamitic version of the Darius 
inscription which he was lead to undertake in 1874 by Layard’s 
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discovery of Ciineiform tablets at Mal-Amir helped to lay 
the foundations of Elamitic studies. The interpretation of the 
Mal-Amir tablets was published in PSBA. 1874, pp. 465^85, 
and he seems to have been the first to discover the linguistic 
nature of the second version of the Behistum inscription. 
The name “ Elamitic belongs to him. Again, at the Sixth 
Congress of Orientalists (1885), he read the Inscriptions of 
Mal-Amir, vol. i, 639-756. His decipherment of the language 
of the empire of Urartu, whose ancient capital was Van in 
Armenia in the ninth-eighth centuries, was a linguistic feat 
of astonishing accuracy. Without any bilingual text he made 
a successful outline of the grammar and translated some of 
the Cuneiform texts of that lost kingdom. This is an 
agglutinative language, and here Sayce's immense range of 
languages, including Basque. Hungarian, Polish, Turkish, 
and Mongolian, gave him an advantage not then possessed by 
any living scholar. This remarkable work was piiblished in 
JRAS. 1882, pp. 377-732. When de Morgan and later Belck 
foimd a bilingual Vannic-Ass}Tian inscription in the pass of 
Kelichin, Sayce's decipherment was found to be in the main 
correct. 

In 1872 he worked on Karian and published his results. 
Transactions of the Roijal Society of Literature, and PSBA. 
1886, pp. 112-166. His work on the Greek alphabet became 
one of the accepted acquisitions of Greek Epigraphy. The 
imdeciphered Mitanni language attracted his attention in 
1888, and he offered an interpretation simultaneously with 
Jensen and Briinnow in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (1890). 
He has for over fifty years devoted his attention to the 
pictographic script of Hittite, with admittedly great insight 
and some success. That problem has now been somewhat 
advanced by the recent works of Forrer, Bosert, Frank, and 
Gelb. They all acknowledge certain discoveries by Sayce. 
It is lamentable that his continuous absence from his books 
lost him the opportunity of being the decipherer of the Hittite 
language as written in the readable Cuneiform script of the 
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ancient Hittite capital at Bogliazkeui, This distinction fell 
to Hrozny, of Prague. 

From the point of %uew of an Assyriologist Sayce must be 
reckoned as one of the most remarkable geniuses of the 
heroic age of the subject. When the science of Accadian, 
Sumerian,. Elamitic, and Hittite philology became exact 
sciences the younger generation developed a tendency either 
to forget or to rmderestimate the services of this fine scholar 
of the old school. There was no trace of jealousy or anything 
approaching to bad manners in his whole career. He could 
not specialize ; it was not in his nature. The scientific 
development of Assyriology he left to others. And then that 
remarkable man, Eudolf Briinnow, son of the Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland, came to Oxford, and wrote his A Classified 
List of All Simple and Compound Cuneiform Ideographs. 
This book, which will always remain one of the foundation 
stones of Assyriology, was published in 1887. If Oxford had 
retained Briinnow, who, with Delitzsch, on the strictly 
scientific side, was undoubtedly the greatest Cuneiform 
scholar of that period, the whole course of Assyriology in 
England would have taken a more serious direction. But 
he became professor in Bonn, turned his attention to Arabic, 
and ended his days as professor of Semitic languages in 
Princeton. Oxford, however, gave him the peace and quiet 
scholastic smroundings necessary to produce this great book, 
and he was within easy access to the collections of the British 
Museum. Oxford tradition, therefore, must claim Sayce and 
Rudolf Briinnow, two men of widely diverse ability and 
both necessary to the progress of a subject so vast and 
intricate, where the decipherer must precede the strict 
scientist. Naturally the younger generation know the name 
of Briinnow and cite him almost daily. Sayce’s immense 
services are easily forgotten by those whose plodding ways 
exclude the appreciation of genius. 

I have known Sayce very intimately since 1907. His 
immense range of knowledge, always ready to hand because 
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of his phenomenal memory, was not so obvious in his pubhshed 
work as in his private conversation. He could write good 
prose in at least twenty ancient and modern languages. 
This aristocratic scholar of stately manners retained his 
wonderful memory and interest in Oriental scholarship to 
his last days. He was reading Has Shamra Phoenician texts 
in his eighty-eighth year, annotating them from memory in 
Arabic, Assyrian, Hebrew, and Phoenician even after he was 
stricken by his last fatal illness. I saw him several times 
within a few days of his death, and when I left him the last 
question he asked was “ When will more Eas Shamra texts 
be published ? ” It was a fitting end to the life of a great 
man whose mind was ever attracted by the appearance of 
new languages and scripts. Eas Shamra, at the end of his 
life, had yielded the texts of the early Phoenician language 
in a strange Cuneiform alphabet. Such a problem was 
precisely the kind which was food to his soul. It should finally 
be said for the benefit of many critics that I never heard 
Sayce speak harshly of those who soundly denounced his 
work. He himself frequently admitted his mistakes, and 
certainly in his application of Assyriology to the Old Testament 
in opposition to the rising school of Hebraists he had the 
entire opinion of the Assyriologists against him. This does 
not concern his brilliant work as a decipherer ; decipherment 
was his metier and on this his reputation must rest. 

S. Langdon. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

The Decadent Races of Annam 
Chams and Mois 

On the 3rd of November, 1932, a lecture describing the 
Decadent Races of Annam, illustrated by original lantern 
slides taken by the lecturer, was given before the Society 
by Madame Vassal, Knight of the Legion of Honour. 
Madame Vassal is the wife of an Officer in the French 
Colonial Service and has spent many years in French Indo- 
China. 

The lecturer began by describing the locality inhabited by 
the various races of that part of the world. Annam is one of 
the five countries of French Indo-China, the others being 
Tonking, Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos. Tonking and 
Cochin-China are by far the most prosperous. The Tonkinese 
delta and the Mekong delta include some of the richest 
rice fields in the world. 

The Chinese, whose commercial instincts enable them to 
draw greater advantages from this colony than either the 
French or the Annamese, hold most of the export business 
in their hands. They own a great proportion of the mills 
for decorticating the rice and many of the boats in which 
it is exported to China, Japan, and the Philippines. 

Among the races of French Indo-China the Annamese 
number 14 millions out of a total population of 20 millions. 
Next come the Cambodians (2i millions) who are the 
descendants of the Khmers — the builders of the famous 
temple of Angkor-Vat — and then the Thai (who occupy 
Laos), the Chams, and the Mois. 

The Annamese are small and wiry, resembling the Japanese 
rather than the Chinese, although they originally came from 
a province south of China. In those days they were called 
the “ Giao-Chi , which means “ separate big-toe ”, and that 
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is still a peculiarity of many of them. They made their way 
southwards into Annam, a name which means “ The Peaceful 
South The Chinese sent rulers to govern them but the 
Annamese constantly rebelled against the Chinese yoke and 
in the tenth century threw it off for ever. 

Cambodia was the home of the Khmers. They came 
from India some centuries before the Christian Era and 
introduced into Cambodia Brahminism and the Sanskrit 
language. The city of Angkor-Thom was constructed 
about A.D. 900, while the Temple of Angkor-Vat dates 
from the twelfth century. A replica, almost full size, was 
to be seen in the recent Colonial Exhibition in Paris. In 
1910, when the lecturer visited these marvels in their natural 
environment of tropical forest, they were almost inaccessible. 
Now they can be reached from Saigon by road, river, and air. 

Among the numerous native races which lived in Indo- 
China there are none comparable to the Chams. They have 
left monuments scattered over the country which give an 
idea of their advanced civilization. But though they once 
dominated Annam they have nearly disappeared before the 
Annamese, so that only a few representatives remain in the 
villages round Chandok, Phan-Kang, and Phantiet. 

The existence of the ancient kingdom of “ Cyamba ” was 
revealed to Europeans by Marco Polo, who visited it in 1280. 
The Chams are probably of Malay extraction and Indian 
civilization; though not an aboriginal people of Annam 
they had been there many centuries when the Chinese first 
came into contact with them after their conquest of the 
Giao-Chi, now known as Annamese, at the end of the second 
century b.c. At that time the Chams, as described in the 
Chinese record, were not only a very civilized race but rich 
and prosperous and the owners of a powerful army and large 
fleet. Their country extended from Saigon to the north of 
Tonking and to Siam on the west. 

In the quarrels between the Annamese and the Chinese 
the Chams gave help first to one side and then to the other, 
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and it was largely owing to their aid that, in the tenth century, 
the Annamese shook off the Chinese yoke never again to 
resume it. No action could have been more deadly for the 
Chams. The Annamese, freed from Chinese rule, were at 
liberty to devote their attention to the Chams with whom 
they soon picked a quarrel. From this time forward severe 
fighting constantly took place between the two nations. 
Dumoutier wrote that the Annamese showed genuine qualities 
in this campaign and the Chams were slowly driven farther 
and farther back. 

In the year 1472, in the reign of the great Annamese 
Emperor Thanh-Tong, an army consisting of 260,000 soldiers 
invaded “ Champa ", took the capital and sacked it, capturing 
the king of the Chams and killing some 40,000 men. The 
Annamese seized all the pure golden statues in the temples 
and melted them down. It is said that 100,000 lb. weight 
of solid gold was thus carried off. The decline of the Cham 
race went on steadily from this time forward. 

The first French missionaries, who arrived in the country 
at the end of the seventeenth century, gave the name 
“ Champa ’’ to what is now the province of Khanh-Hoa, 
probably becaxise the Chams were still living there in certain 
numbers. Now it is necessary to go to Phantiet, Phan-Rang, 
or Chandok to find famihes of pure origin. 

But if the race is nearly extinct their monuments remain. 
A considerable number of temples showing the different 
periods of Cham art still exist. Especially are they to be 
found along the coast of Annam in four principal groups : 
Tourane, with the 67 shrines of Mi-Son and the Monastery of 
Dong-Duong ; Quinhone, the golden tower, the silver tower, 
and the brass tower ; Nha-Trang with its wonderful P6-Nagar 
temple ; Phan-Bang and Phantiet. 

French archaeologists have been studying these temples 
since 1900 so that there is now a library of works on Cham 
history ; Cham records have been translated and a French- 
Cham dictionary published. Inscriptions aboimd on the 
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portals of tlie temples and even on the deities themselves. 
The temples are built of red brick and the bricks seem, in 
some cases, to have been baked in situ. 

Cham architecture was perhaps at its height in the seventh 
century, which is the date of the P6-Nagar temple of ISiha- 
Trang. The primitive shrines are small square buildings with 
separate vestibule in front and projections for blind doors 
in the other side. The plan of the building is repeated in the 
stories of the roof which recede and leave space for small 
corner towers, while the whole is surmounted by an apex, 
usually octagonal. The facades are decorated with slender 
pillars and fohated scrolls. 

Divine nymphs (Apsaras) set at the angles of the cornice 
with projecting motifs at the foot of the building form a 
characteristic of Cham art-. 

Mi-Son, south of Tourane, contains the remains of 67 small 
temples dedicated to Siva which exemplify the whole develop- 
ment of the Cham style from the seventh century onwards. 
In Po-Nagar, near Kha-Trang, beside the style of the first 
period, pyramidal forms are foimd. The primitive style 
marks the temples of Khuong My (on the seashore, S.E. 
of Mi-Son). 

The Mois, of mixed race with Indonesian blood, are the 
aboriginal people of Annam. The coimtry is divided into 
two parts — low-lying plains situated aU along the coast and 
the Annamitic chain of mountains behind. The Annamese 
occupy all the low fertile plains with their rich rice fields, 
and have driven the Mois into the mountains. The Annamese 
word “ Moi ” means savage, and the word is descriptive of 
all these tribes. They are quite different from the civilized 
Annamese. They wear very little clothing, though their 
climate is cold in winter. Nearly all villages are over an 
altitude of 4,000 feet. They do not use money, and writing 
is absolutely unknown. The Annamese have an utter 
contempt for them. It is sad to think that the Mois are 
dying out, but that is certainly their fate. Their intertribal 
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wars, as well as disease and the poor nourishment of their 
mountain rice, are making terrible ravages among them. 

The most important tribes are ; Ehades, Djarai, Bahnar, 
Muong, Sedang, Pih. They number, according to Father 
Cadiere, 600,000. In some tribes one can find traces of 
polyandry and of a matrilineal system of genealogy and 
inheritance. Visitors are welcomed in many villages by a 
woman, who seems to be acting as a sort of chief. Their 
religion is very simple. They worship some big trees of the 
forest. There are no special priests. They sometimes 
sacrifice buffaloes with traditional ceremonies, and the flesh 
is eaten. In some districts the dead are buried, but in others, 
placed on platforms and left there. A Moi village is often 
compressed into two or three huts — the hut containing a 
great number of families. Sometimes a hut is put aside 
for the unmarried men. 


Megalithic Burials in South India 

On Thursday, 10th November, 1932, Dr. E. H. Hunt, 
who was for many years Chief Medical Officer of H.E.H. the 
Nizam's State Eailways, and has contributed to the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute and the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Journal, gave a lecture on the above subject 
before the E.A.S. at their rooms- in Grosvenor Street. He 
described how enormous numbers of these burials are still 
to be found. Groups, often containing hundreds, are seen 
close together and each is clearly a local cemetery. Only im- 
portant persons could have received such elaborate interment 
and a long period of time must cover even one group. 

Burials vary widely in type. Three varieties may be 
taken as examples : — 

(a) The “ house of cards cist burial. The cist lies 
deeply buried, inside a stone circle, with its long axis north 
and south. Pots, etc., surround it. Inside the cist are 
more pots and the burial, rarely extended but more 
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commonly contracted, with an occasional urn burial or 
burnt bones. Multiple burials in one cist are common. 
Large egg-shaped pots, with ring stands, and polished 
black-topped pots are characteristic. Lapis lazuli beads 
are more usual than in other types. 

{h) A rectangular cist, with thick, vertical slabs and a 
large “ port-hole in the north slab. Pots resembling 
those of (a) are found only inside the cist. 

(c) This type has a cist resembling (b) but the port-hole 
is in the east slab. Inside the main cist is a small, secondary 
cist. Many of the pots have legs. These three associated 
features — hole to the east, secondary cist, and legged pots — 
link up this type with other variant types further south. 
The evidence suggests not so much that these different 
types were contemporary, but rather that they represent an 
evolution of ideas connected with burial. 

Associated with burials are other megalithic remains ; 
circles ; menhirs ; cromlechs ; dolmens, with and without 
port-holes ; alignments, etc. The exact association of 
burial types with these other structures has not yet been 
worked out. 

Iron is found throughout the whole series, but it is unwise 
to base any theories of date on its presence for “ there is no 
doubt that the existing manufacture of wrought iron by the 
direct process was widespread in the country before the date 
of the most ancient historic records " (7wp. Gaz. of India, 
iii, 145). 

Coins, etc., have occasionally been found in burials, but it 
is unsafe to apply such e%ddence except to the exact type in 
which the finds have been made. 

Comparisons with other countries yield a confusing series 
of resemblances ; e.g. the port holes with Brittany, polished 
black-topped potterv with Egypt, etc. 

It is clear that lanis lazuli is an important clue, for 
geologists have satis '’ed themselves that this stone has only 
one source (Badakshan). whether found in Egypt, Mesopotamia 
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or India. The nickel impurity in copper affords another link 
with Mesopotamia. 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern shdes which showed 
the vast number of these burials visible in various views of 
the countryside, the method of scientific investigation, and 
the details of the finds. Coloured slides of the treasures found 
in these burials, together with some of the actual treasures 
themselves, were shown and described by Mr. H. C. Beck, 
of Fittleworth, Sussex, who is one of the greatest authorities 
on the subject of beads, their distribution and meaning. 


Some Population Problems in Asia 

On 8th December, 1932, a lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, was delivered before the Society by Colonel Sir Charles 
Close, President of the International Union for the Investiga- 
tion of Population Problems. 

By means of some specially prepared slides the lecturer 
showed how the densest large masses of humanity are to be 
found in southern and eastern Asia. Here, in a region 
comprising about one-ninth of the habitable globe, will be 
found nearly half of the human race, and here the density 
is nearly four times the average. The study of these masses 
leads to a consideration of an optimum density in a given 
area, and from this to the thought of an optimum constitution 
of any given population. The high birth-rate in India and 
China is no doubt due to a certain philosophy of life. 

The actual population of China is not known with any 
degree of accuracy, but the latest estimate, that of Mr. Willcox, 
gives a total, excluding Sinkiang, Tibet, and Outer Mongolia, 
of 342 millions. It is certain that some of the provinces suffer 
from over-population, a condition which has been finding 
some relief in mass migration to Manchuria and elsew’here ; 
at one period the numbers so migrating amounted to nearly a 
milhon a year. But, broadly speaking, if imder a stable 
government the amenities of life were to improve in China, 
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a diminished birth-rate in the congested regions would be 
the first necessary condition. 

The state of affairs in Japan is sometimes compared with 
that in the British Isles ; the density per square mile being 
400 for these islands, and 450 for Japan proper. But, if we 
take England only, we find a density of over 730 ; and if we 
exclude Hokkaido, the density of Japan is 550. The total 
population of Japan is at the present moment about 
66 miUions, and this is increasing at the rate of more than 
900,000 each year, and may soon increase at the rate of 
a milhon. Japanese emigration is insignificant, and the 
Japanese do not show much tendency to emigrate even to 
Taiwan (Formosa). In the opinion of many authorities Japan 
is reaching a point of over-saturation. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is fully aware of this, and everything possible is being 
done to reheve the strain, though the resources of the 
country have been used almost to their fullest possibility. 
It has been suggested that some relief would be afforded 
by “ drawing off ” a 100,000 each year by emigration ; but, 
at the most, this would only relieve the pressure in the 
proportion of 1 in 673, and the effect would be almost 
negligible. 

The 1931 census of India gave the surprising total of 
352 '8 rrulhons, showing an increase in the previous ten years 
of about 33 millions ; excluding Burma, the total was 338 
millions. The density of India, excluding Burma, was 215. 
There are domiciled outside of India about two and a half 
nulhons of Indians. Intercontinental emigration is negligible. 
Between one-fifth and one-sixth of the entire human race 
live in India. Most authorities look upon India as definitely 
over-populated ; that is to say, the numbers are so great 
that they cannot adequately be supported by the resources 
of the country. And, though some help is to be expected 
from the development of agriculture, both in quality and in 
area, the main lesson is that the birth-rate is too high. The 
notion that emigration can afford any real relief is a mistaken 
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one, and any attempt to transfer any considerable numbers 
of Indians to Africa would be most imwise. No industrial 
development is likely to be of value for many years to come. 
A reduction of the birth-rate is the best hope for India. 

Sometimes countries have presented to them the choice 
between a relatively small and fit population and a large unfit 
one. The greatest happiness of the greatest number is not 
to be attained by multiplying the miserable. 

A Secret of the Summer Palaee, Peking 

On 12th January, 1933, Sir Reginald F. Johnston, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., Professor of Chinese in the University of London, 
lectured at the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 
subject of “ A Secret of the Summer Palace, Peking ”. The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern-slides never before exhibited, 
made from photographs taken by the lecturer himself when 
he was Comptroller of the Summer Palace and its adjacent 
estates. This post, which was conferred upon him by decree 
of the young Emperor Hsuan-T‘ung, was held concurrently 
with that of Imperial Tutor. 

The country residence of the imperial family, known to 
Europeans as the Summer Palace and to Chinese (since 1888) 
as the I-Ho-Yuan (g| g|), is the most recent of a number 

of similar residences which have been built in or near the 
same locality by various emperors during the last six or 
seven himdred years. The lecturer explained that remains 
of the older palaces existed at the so-called Hunting Park 
at the edge of the Western Hills, known in Chinese as Hsiang 
Shan |lj) and as Ching-I-Yuan (f^ (g gl), at the Jade 
Formtain Hill (3E llj) known officially as the Ching- 
ming Yuan ^ gj), and on the site of the Yuan-ming- 
Yuan ([J fifi 31). The earliest of these residences was that 
which was built at Hsiang Shan by one of the Kin (Golden 
Tatar) emperors in the twelfth century. The last but one — 
the famous Yuan-ming-Yuan — situated immediately to the 
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east of the present Summer Palace — was destroyed by the 
Anglo-French allies in 1860 as a punishment (useless and futile 
as it proved to be) for the tortiires inflicted by the Court on 
Harry Parkes and his fellow-prisoners. Those of its priceless 
art-treasures which were not looted on that occasion were 
burned or deliberately smashed to pieces. 

The present Summer Palace, built to take the place of the 
Yuan-ming-Yuan, was completed about the year 1888, 
having cost enormous sums of money which the old empress- 
dowager obtained by pillaging the Navy. Most of its 
sumptuous buildings are clustered on the slopes of a hill 
known as the Wan-shou-shan m lij). which overlooks 
a beautiful lake fed by the pure waters of the neighbouring 
Jade Fountain. The “ secret " revealed by the lecturer had 
reference to a discovery made by him in one of the buildings 
known as the Yii-Lan-T'ang (3£ ^), which was once 

the residence, or rather the prison, of the unfortunate captive- 
emperor Te Tsung ^). generally known by his reign- 
title of Kuang-Hsu ,^), who died in 1908. In 1898 this 
young emperor, who had become an enthusiastic pupil of 
the famous scholar and reformer K ang Yu-wei ^), 

made a most gallant attempt to inaugurate extensive social 
and political reforms in the Empire, but he was overpowered 
by the reactionary party who instigated the ignorant and 
superstitious but very strong-minded do'wager-empress to 
carry out a coup d'etat and resume her former position (which 
she had held during two minorities) of Regent. Having 
succeeded in placing the emperor under arrest she caused him 
to be imprisoned in a little island in one of the Lake-Palaces 
adjoining the Forbidden City in Peking ; and when she 
visited the Summer Palace she had him conveyed there so 
that he might always be kept under the close observation of 
herself or her minions. At the Summer Palace his prison 
was the Yu-Lan-T‘ang, or rather one reception-room and 
a tiny bed-chamber within that building. The building con- 
tained, in addition, two side-halls or p‘ei-tien (^ ^), 
JBA8. APRIL 1933 . 33 
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opening into an enclosed courtyard, and one of these side-halls 
commanded a charming view of the lake. 

Sir Reginald’s discovery was that the empress-dowager 
had built a solid unbroken brick wall inside each of the 
^‘ei-tien. These walls were built inside the two rooms along 
their full length, leaving only a few inches of space between 
wall and door. (The lecturer’s lantern-slides enabled the 
audience to follow and understand his oral description.) The 
walls were invisible from the outside of the building, and 
could be seen only when the doors leading into the two 
p‘ei-tien from the inner courtyard were opened. Apart from 
the fact that the walls made the rooms within which they 
were buUt wholly useless for residential or any other practical 
purposes, they served as a perpetual reminder to the emperor 
that he was a prisoner ; and it was with the deliberate object 
of adding to his misery and humiliation, as well as for the 
purpose of depriving him of room-space and of the possibility 
of beholding the waters of the beautiful adjoining lake, that 
his cruel and vindictive jaileress conceived the brutal idea 
of constructing the interior walls. 

After the emperor’s death the doors of the two side-halls 
were sealed up, and the Yu-Lan-T‘ang was closed not only 
to all ordinary visitors to the Summer Palace but to everyone 
except the Comptroller. It was not till 1924, when 
Sir Reginald Johnston made his first official inspection of 
the various buildings within the Summer Palace, that the 
seals affixed to the closed doors were broken by his orders. 
He then discovered the grim secret, which was a new revelation 
of the spiteful hatred actuating the old dowager in her treat- 
ment of her imperial nephew dming the last ten years of his 
most imhappy life. 

The lectmer was unable to say whether the brick walls 
were still in existence or whether the local authorities who had 
had control of the Summer Palace since its confiscation by 
the “ Republican ” Government had caused them to be 
demolished. In his opinion they should if possible be allowed 
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to remain where they were as a permanent memorial of an 
imperial martjn’ to the cause of national progress and reform 
and of the hate and spite of a bigoted and vindictive woman 
who not only blighted his life and brought his dynasty to 
ruin but was largely responsible for the disorder and misery 
which have afflicted the long-suffering Chinese people for the 
past twenty years. 

The lecturer’s young imperial charge, the emperor Hsuan- 
T‘img (now Chief Executive of Manchuria), first visited the 
Summer Palace during Sir Reginald's term of office as 
Comptroller. Sir Reginald accompanied him from the 
Forbidden City in Peking and was responsible for his safety 
on that occasion, which was the first time the young emperor 
had been allowed to venture beyond the walls of Peking. 
Sir Reginald had two modern rowing-boats, which he named 
“ Ariel ” and “ 'Witch of Atlas constructed at Tientsin for 
use on the Siunmer Palace lake, and in one of these the young 
emperor had his first rowing-lessons. The Palace staff were 
somewhat dismayed at the sight of the Son of Heaven per- 
forming the menial task of pulling an oar, but the emperor 
himself thoroughly enjoyed the experience. This was only 
a few months before the cou-p d'etat carried out by the 
“ Christian General ” in November, 1924, which resulted in 
the expulsion of the emperor from his palaces and the 
arbitrary cancellation of the rights and privileges guaranteed 
to him at the time of the establishment of the Republic. It 
was after this coup d’etat that he was obliged to seek refuge 
first in the Legation Quarter and subsequently in Tientsin. 
Since 1925 the Summer Palace has been under the control 
of the various military and other leaders who have held sway 
in Peking, and as a result of the measures taken to make it 
a source of revenue it is now rapidly losing much of its charm 
and special character. 

Among the lantern-slides shown by the lecturer was one 
of a group of Europeans, Chinese, and Manchus who lunched 
at the Summer Palace as his guests on 17th August, 1924. 
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Among the many guests on that occasion were the Emperor 
himself and his yoimg empress, the late Sir Charles Eliot 
(then British Ambassador at Tokyo), Dr. W. W. Yen, who 
was recently China's representative at Geneva during the 
League of Nation's discussion of the Manchurian trouble, and 
Mr. Cheng Hsiao-hsii, now Prime Minister of the new State 
of Manchuria. 


Sa’udian Arabia 

Captain C. Lewis, who has recently returned from Arabia, 
where he has been attached to the British Legation at Jedda 
for the past two years, delivered a lecture on Sa’udian Arabia 
at the rooms of the Society on 26th January, 1933. 

The speaker commenced by outlining the adventurous 
career of Ibn Sa’ud from 1900 when he had been living in 
exile in Kuwait. The Wahhabi King had first recovered 
Nejd from the Kaschidites, and had then added the important 
province of Hasa to his dominions and thereby gained an 
outlet to the Persian Gulf. In 1919 he had captured Hail 
and put an end to the Raschidite dynasty, whilst in 1925 he 
had invaded the Hejaz and evicted the Hashimites. His 
subsequent annexation of Asir had been at the request of 
the Idrisi tribes. Captain Lewis pointed out that Mr. Philby's 
recent crossing of the Rub-al-Khali had been by no means 
without advantage to Ibn Sa’ud. Before Mr. Philby had 
started he had wTitten a letter to the King rmdertaking to 
plant Ibn Sa’ud’s flag of victory on any places he might 
discover. A glance at the map would show that there 
was now comparatively little territory in Arabia proper 
which was not comprised in Ibn Sa'ud's dominions. 

Turning to the economic side of Sa’udian Arabia, the 
speaker said that there were no industries at all in the 
country. Practically the only source of revenue was the 
annual pilgrimage. Arabia had been hard hit by the world- 
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wide depression, not because of such economic problems as 
over-production and imder-consumption, but because of the 
effect of the depression on the ability of pilgrims to perform 
the Hajj. In 1927 there had been something like 250,000 
pilgrims from overseas, whereas last year there had only been 
just under 30,000. 

The speaker said that the English gold sovereign was still 
the currency of the country. The principal effect of Great 
Britain's departure from the gold standard was to force up 
the value of gold in Arabia in terms of the local coin — the 
riyal. In 1931 the Sa'udian Government had pegged the riyal 
at ten to the pound. Now the sovereign was worth 18 riyals, 
the silver content value of the latter coin incidentally being 
about 7|d. 

British trade in Arabia was practically dead, because 
British exporters would not take the trouble to study the 
psychology of the Arab. Out of nearly 3,000 cars in the 
country only eleven were of British make, because British 
manufacturers had refused to adapt their standard design 
to cope with desert sands. Another example of the lack of 
British exporters' foresight was in a simple commodity like 
soap. The Arab did not want a peach-like complexion. What 
he wanted was something that would raise a lather and be 
cheap. Our exporters would only supply the best soap and 
we had therefore lost the market. 

Turning to the future. Captain Lewis said that Ibn Samd’s 
influence was entirely for peace. The only war the speaker 
could visualize as being within the realms of practical politics 
was between Sa’udian Arabia and the Yemen, which did not 
vitally concern any of the Great Powers. But when Ibn Sa'ud 
died matters would be very different since there was not one 
of his possible successors who could contain the dissentient 
tribal elements in Arabia for a month. 
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Marco Polo’s Quinsai 

The Splendid Capital of the Southern Sung 

On 9th February, 1933, the Rev. A. C. Moule gave a lecture 
before the Society upon “ Marco Polo's Quinsai It was 
illustrated by many remarkable slides of ancient and modern 
maps and plans to facilitate comparison, as well as views of 
the city and its environs. 

The Lecturer described how Marco Polo's famous Description 
of the World was vTitten in 1928 and contains the results of 
his observations made during seven years of travel through 
Asia and seventeen years of residence and travel in China, 
1271-1295. Of his 200 chapters the longest but one is devoted 
to the Chinese city of Quinsai of Hang-chou, which also fills 
a second shorter chapter and part of a third, making together 
about one-nineteenth part of the whole book. 

Hang-chou was the temporary but very splendid capital of 
the Southern Sung dynasty from 1139 till it surrendered to 
Kubilai's troops in 1276, and Marco Polo calls it “ without 
fail the most important city and the best that is in the world ”, 
and describes it in greater detail than any other place. 
Although his account is avowedly based on a written Chinese 
document there seems to be no doubt that he visited the 
place himself and saw it with his own eyes, as he says. 

Leaving out the immense mass of interesting details on 
the government, industry, trade, and amusements of the city, 
fourteen more definitely topographical features are chosen, 
and with the help of plans and photographs and of extracts 
and statistics from contemporary Chinese books it is shown 
that these actually existed, although Marco Polo’s numbers 
and measurements are generally exaggerated. The greatest 
exaggeration — the number of bridges given as 12,000 instead 
of the actual 347 — cannot be explained, and may be due to 
a very early copyist’s error or even to a misunderstanding 
of Marco’s words by Rustichello, who wrote the book, since 
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in medieval Italian or French the words for “ thousand ” and 
“ mile ” are but vaguely distinguished. 

Some final quotations from the Meng Hang lu, a thirteenth 
century book about Hang-chou, illustrate several points 
in Marco Polo in a more general and desultory way and throw 
some light on the life and customs of the place at the time. 

The slides show a few tjrpical examples of the manuscripts 
of Marco Polo's book, copies of four plans of Hang-chou 
which were printed there in 1274, copies of some con- 
temporary illustrations of fortifications and other features, 
and some modern maps and photographs. 

The lecturer incidentally drew attention to the more 
important printed editions of Marco Polo ; the best com- 
mentary is still that of Sir Henry Yule, but far the most 
accurate and complete English text is that edited and revised 
by Sir Denison Ross for The Broadway Travellers, 1931. 


Will any member give or sell to the Society Bengal Past and 
Present, vol. 2, pts. 1 and 2, 1908, complete with the coloured 
plate to pt. 1, also title pages to both parts and the index 
which were issued in a supplement ? 

The Librarian would be grateful for the presentation of 
any of the following works of which the Library is in need. 
Information as to the existence of copies for sale would also 
be welcomed : — 

Bibliotheca Indica, Sanskrit, etc. ; No. 4 : Niti-Sara fasc. 1, 
1849. No. 11 : Taittiriya, etc., Upanisads, 1851-5. No. 27 : 
Samkhya-pravacana-bhasya, fasc. 1, 1854. No. 131, Sam- 
khya-Sutra-vrtti, etc., 3 fascs., 1890-4. 

China Branch R.A.S., Transactions, pts. v-vii, 1855-9. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the British 
Museum, parts 3, 5-11, and 26 ; 9 parts. 

Giornale Societd Asiatica Italians. Nuova Serie, vol. 1, 
fasc. 1, 1926. 
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India, Archaeological Survey. Annual Progress Reports : — 

Frontier Circle, 1915-16. 

Madras, Epigraphy No. 961, August, 1913. 

Madras, Southern Circle, 1902-3. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1897-8. 

Panjab and United Provinces (or United Provinces), 
1902-3, including vol. of plates. 

Western Circle, 1899-1900. 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ix. Nos. 1. 2, 3. 

Journal of the Peking Oriental Society, vol. iii. Nos. 2, 5, 
1891, 1896. 

K. Bataviaasch Genootschap Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-en 
Volkenkunde, Deel 59, afi. 1, 2. 

Le Museon, Nouvelle serie, vols. v, vi, and from vol. x 
to the end of the series, about 1915. 

Mysore, Report of the Archceological Department, 1906-7-8, 
inclusive. 

North Indian Notes and Queries, vols. 4-5, 1894- ? 

Numismatic Chronicle, vol. ii. No. 5 ; New Ser., No. 9, 
1863. 

Phoenix, The, vol. iii. No. 27, Sept., 1872. 

Sudan Notes and Records, vol. i. No. 2 ; vol. ii. No. 1. 

Toyo-Gakuho, vol. xiii. No. 1. 

Wiener Zeitschrift etc., vol. xxix, pts. iii, iv. 

Witter, W. E., Outline Grammar of the Lhdtd Ndgd Language, 
Calcutta, 1888. 


Notices 

The hearty congratulations of the Society are passed to 
Professor W. Perceval Yetts upon his appointment to the 
Chair of Chinese Art and Archaeology in the University of 
London, tenable at the new Courtauld Institute of Art. 
This is the first Chair limited to Chinese Art and Archaeology 
to be founded in the United Kingdom, and has been made 
possible through the allocation of a portion of the British 
share of the Boxer Indemnity. 
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Attention is drawn to Eule 97, concerning the borrowing 
of books from the Library for purposes other than review : 
“ In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period than 
six months." Members desiring the use of books for a longer 
period must return them to the Librarian for examination 
at the expiration of that time with a suitable request. Should 
the book not be required it will be returned to the holder. 


The annual List of Members will be published in the Journal 
in July. Members who wish to make any alterations in name, 
style, or address must send the fully corrected entry so as 
to reach the Secretary by 1st June. 

The quarterly numbers of the Journal of the R.A.S. are 
forwarded to subscribers about the 11th of January, April. 
July, and October respectively. Should a volume not be 
received within a reasonable time after the prescribed date, 
notification should be sent to the Secretary as early as possible, 
but, at any rate, by the end of the quarter concerned. Should 
such notice not be received by the Secretary within six months 
of the first day of the quarter for which the volume has been 
issued, the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume cannot 
be replaced free of charge. 

In accordance with Rule 93, the Library will be closed for 
cleaning and repairs throughout the month of August. 


Authors of articles in the Journal who desire more than the 
twenty off-prints which are supplied gratis, are requested to 
apply to the Secretary before publication. The cost of the 
extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 
article. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Acta Orientalia. Vol. xi, Part iii, 1933. 

Mironov, N. D. Aryan Vestiges in the Near East of the Second 
Millenary b.c. (continuation). 

Rapson, E. J. The Numeral 40 in Inscriptions at Mathura 
during the Saka and Kusana period. 

The Asiatic Review. Vol. xxviii. No. 96, Oct., 1932. 

Gallois, H. C. Mutual Influences between Chinese and Near 
Eastern Ceramics in the T'ang Period and Before. 

Bengal Past and Present. Vol. xliv. Part ii, Serial No. 88, 1932. 

Hodson, Major V. C. The Letters of Captain William Mercer, II, 
with notes. 

Dutta, K. K. The Situation of the Dutch in Bengal. 

Bullock, Capt. H. More Monumental Inscriptions, III. 

The Bijutsu Kenkyu. No. xiv, Feb., 1933. 

Tadashi Sekino. The Architecture of the F‘en-Kuo Temple in 
Manchukuo. 

Marvo, S. A Statue of the Deva Vaisramana in Mr. Hashimoto’s 
Collection, Kyoto. 

Wakimoto, S. A Study of the Haboku Style in Oriental Painting. 
Boletim do Institute Vasco da Gama. No. 14, 1932. 

Quadros, J. Epigrafia Indica (Inscriptions bearing on the 
Apostle Thomas in India). 

The British Museum Quarterly. Vol. vii. No. 3, 1933. 

C. J. G. The Gilgamesh Epic in Sumerian. 

B. L. H. Early Chinese Bronzes. 

Bulletin of the School of Orie^ital Studies, London Institution. 
Vol. vii. Part i, 1933. 

Gibb, H. A. R. Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature — IV. 

The Islamic Background of Ibn Khaldun’s Political Theory. 

Tritton, A. S. Notes on some Ismaili Manuscripts. 

Somogyi, J. de. A qasida on the Destruction of Baghdad by the 
Mongols. 

Bailey, H. W. Iranian Studies — ^II. 

PrzylusM, J., and Lalou, M. Le da drag tibetain. 

Waley, A. Kono Tabi : a little-known Japanese Religion. 
Bailey, T. G. Early Hindi and Urdu Poets No. V. 

The Geographical Journal. Vol. Ixxx, No. 6, December, 1932. 

Schomberg, Lt.-Col. R. C. F. The Habitability of Chinese 
Turkistan. Frederik Hendrik Island. 
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Vol. Ixxxi, No. 1, January, 1933. 

Philby, H. St. J. Rub’ A1 Khali. 

Epigraphia Indica. Vol. xx, Part vi, April, 1930. 

Bhandarkar, Prof. D. R. Appendix — A List of the Inscriptions 
of Northern India written in Brahmi and its derivative 
scripts from about a.c. 300. 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. 1929-30. 

Yazdani, G. Inscriptions of Yadgir, Gulbarga District. 

Nazim, Dr. M. Two Arabic Inscriptions at Champaner. 

Y’azdani, G. Some Inscriptions of the Musalman Kings of 
Bengal. 

Six New Inscriptions from Koppal, Raichur District. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. Ixi, Part Dcclxix, Oct., 1932. 

Stein, Sir Aurel. Alexander’s Passage of the Jhelum. 

Longhurst, A. H. The Great Stupa at Nagarjunakonda in 
Southern India. 

Richards, F. J. Note on the Cultural Geography of the Wynad. 

Ray, N. The Nat-Hlaung Temple and its Gods (Pagan, Burma). 

Vol. Ixi, Part dccIxx, Nov., 1932. 

Haider, R. R. The Ghosundi Inscription of the Second Century 
B.c. 

Ganguly, D. C. The History of the Paramara Mahakum&ras. 

Saletore, B. A. The Vijayanagara Conquest of Ceylon. 

Indian Art and Letters. Vol. vi. No. 2, 1932. 

Hunt, Dr. E. H. A Visit to Bidar. 

Nell, Dr. Andreas. A Visit to the Ancient Capitals of Ceylon. 

Quaritch Wales, Dr. H. G., An Introduction to the Study of 
Siamese Painting. 

Fabri, Dr. C. L. Note on the Importance of South Persia in 
Archseological Research. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. viii. No. 3, Sept., 1932. 

Keith, Prof. A. B. Some Problems of Indian Philosophy. 

Siddhartha, Rev. R. Mahanama in the Pali Literature. 

Dasgupta, C. C. Ancient Coins found in Pancala, Ayodhya, 
Kau^ambl and Marthura — a Study. 

Der Islam. Band xx. Heft 4, 1932. 

Al-Hamdani, H. F. Rasa’il Ikhwan as-Safa in the literature of 
the Isma’ill TaiyibI Da'wat. 

Islamica, Vol. v, Fasc. 5, 1932. 

Kofler, H. Das Kitab al-Addad von Abu' All Qutrub ibn al- 
MustanTr. 

Ivanow, W. Petermann-Justi’s Gabri-IJbersetzungen. 
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The Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. xxiii, No. 3, January, 1933. 

Speiser, E. A. The Pronunciation of Hebrew based chiefly on 
the Transliterations in the Hexapla. 

Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxx, No. 2, Avril-Juin 1932. 

Ferrand, G. Le Wakwak est-il le Japon ? 

Benveniste, M. E. Le Memorial de Zarer. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 52, No. 4, 
December, 1932. 

Hopkins, E. W. The Oath in Hindu Epic Literature. 

Speiser, E. A. New Kirkuk Documents relating to Security 
Transactions, Part 1. 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. Vol. xxii. Part ii, 1932. 

Hall, D. G. E. Phayre's Private Journal of his Mission to Ava 
in 1855. 

J. N. L. Bargaining by Touch. 

The Journal of Egyptian Archmoloqy. Vol. xviii, Pts. 3 and 4. 
November, 1932. 

Shorter, A. W. Two Statuettes of the Goddess Sekhmet-Ubastet. 
Lucas, A. The Use of Natron in Mummification. 

Dawson, W. R. Studies in the Egyptian Medical texts. 
Spielmann, P. E. To What Extent did the Ancient Egyptians 
Employ Bitumen for Embalming ? 

The Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society. Vol. xii. No. 4, 

1932. 

Albright, W. F. The North-Canaanite Epic of ATeyan Ba‘al 
and Mot. 

Koppel, R. Geologic Palastina’s nach heutiger AuSassung. 

The Journal of the Siain Society. Vol. xxv, Pt. 2, July, 1932. 

Eygout, H. The New Laws on Civil Procedure. 

Burnay, J. Inventaire des manuscrits juridiques siamois. 

Giles, F. H. An account of the Rites and Ceremonies Observed 
at Elephant Driving Operations in the sea-board province 
of Lang Suan, Southern Siam. 

Orientalia. Vol. ii. Nova Series, Fasc. 1, 1933. 
Mordtmann, J . H., and Mittwoch, E. Altsiidarabische Inschriften. 
Is’haki, S. Denominals Verbbildungen in den Tiirksprachen. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. N.F. 8. Jahrg., Heft 6, 1932. 

Giihler, U. Buddhistische Plastik in Siam. 

Rexroth, F. von. Bronzen aus Luristan. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 64tli Year. October, 1932. 

Naish, J. P. Tell En-Nasbeh. 

Close, Sir C. Note on the Map of the Principal Excavated Sites 
of Palestine. 

Garstang, J. “ The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible. 

65th Year. January, 1933. 

Crowfoot, J. W. The Ivories from Samaria. 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali. Vol. xiii, Fasc. 3, 1932. 

Gabrieli, F. L’Opera di Ibn al-Muqafia’. 

Somogyi, J. de. A Treatise on the Qarmatians in the “ Kitab 
al-Muntazam ” of Ibn al-JauzT. 

Guidi, M. Origine dei Yazidi e storia religiosa dellTslam e del 
dualismo. 

Sudan Notes and Records. Vol. xv. Part ii, 1932. 

Wheeler, N. F. Harvard-Boston Excavations. 

Arkell, A. J. Eoman Coins at Sennar. 

Michelmore, A. P. G. A Possible Relic of Christianity in Darfur. 

Syria. Tome xiii, Fasc. 3, 1932. 

Thureau-Dangin, M. Fr. Nouveaux fragments de vocabulaires 
de Ras-Shamra. 

Oppenheim, Baron Max von. Tell Halaf. La plus ancienne 
civilisation soubareenne de Mesopotamie. 

Ingholt, H. Deux inscriptions bilingues de Palmyre. 

Tarbiz. Vol. i. No. 3, April, 1930. 

Mann, J. Sefer ha-Ma'asim li-bne Erez Israel (Book of 
Palestinian Halachic Practice). 

Gulak, A. The Mortgage of Immovable Property in Talmudic 
Law. 

Terre, Air, Mer. Tome lix, Janvier, 1933. 

Hoffer, J.-H. Les Mois de la chaine annamitique entre Tourane 
et Les Boloven. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Tool-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Deel Ixxii, 
Aflevering 3, 1932. 

Kruyt, Dr. A. C. De Tol in den Indischen Archipel. 

Gonda, Dr. J. Het varraad van Salya in het Bharata-Yuddha. 

De Bie, C. W. P. Verslag van de Ontgraving der Steenen Kamers 
in de doesoen Tandjoeng Ara, Pasemah-Hoogvlakte. 

Deel Ixxii, Aflevering i, 1932. 

Eggink, H. J. lets over kinderspelen in Mandailing. 

Stutterheim, Dr. W. F. Een Bijzettingsbeeld van Koning 
Krtanagara in Berlijn ? 
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Kruyt, Dr. Alb. C. De Zwarte Kunst in den Banggai-ArcMpel 
en in Balantak. 

T'oung Pao. Vol. xxviii, Nos. 3-5, 1931. 

Bien-Ming, C. Tone behaviour in Hagu. 

PeUiot, P. Breves remarques sur Particle de M. Chiu Bien-ming. 
Waley, A. Notes on the history of Chinese popular literature. 

Vol. xxix, Nos. 1-3, 1932. 

Duyvendak, J. J. L. Notes on Dubs’ translation of Hsiin-tzu. 
Pelliot, P. Le vrai nom de “ Seroctan ”. 

Creel, H. G. Was Confucius agnostik ? 

The Toyo Gakuho. Vol. xx. No. 2, Dec., 1932. 

Tsuda, S. On the Confucianist’s Theory of Li and Yo (VI). 
Hamaguchi, S. Supplementary Note on Some Question con- 
cerning the Military System of the Han Dynasty, Chien- 
keng and Kuo-keng. 

University of Liverpool — Annals of Archeology and Anthropology. 

Vol. xix. Nos. 3-4, 1932. 

Garstang, J. Jericho : City and Necropolis. 

Thompson, K. C., and Hamilton, K. W. The British Museum 
Excavations on the Temple of Ishtar at Nineveh, 1930-31. 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgeyilandes. Band xxxvi, 
Heft 3 und 4, 1929. 

Till, W. Altes ’Aleph imd ’Ajin im Koptischen. 

Christian, V. Der Geist der sumerischen Sprache. 

Kraelitz, F. Zur Etymologic des turkischen Zahlwortes ,, iki 
zwei “. 

Brandenstein, W. Die lydische Sprache, I. 

Band xxxix. Heft 3 und 4, 1932. 

Khodokanakis, N. Altsabaische Texte, II. 

Thausing, G. Tiber ein A-Prafix im Agyptischen. 

Feichtner, M. K. Die t-Prafix- und i-SufBxverben im Agyptischen. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliohe Wissenschaft. Band 9, Heft 4, 

1932. 

Krause, H. H. Der Gerichtsprophet Amos, ein Vorlaufer des 
Deuteronomisten. 

Bowley, H. H. The bilingual problem of Daniel. 

Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik. Band 9, Heft 1, 1932, 

Wesendonk, 0. G. v. Zur Frage der Herkunft Zarathustras. 
WaUeser, M. W. Zur Morphologic des Sanskrit. 

Thyagaraju, A. F. English Loan-Words in Modem Telugu. 
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Adams, Charles C., Islam and Modernism in Egypt. A study 
of the modern reform movement inaugurated by Muhammad 
‘Abduh ... 6 X 5|. Lotidon, 1933. From the Author. 

Adatrechtbimdels . . . uitgegeven door het Kon. Instituut 
voor de Taal-, Land- en VoUrenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. 34 : Java en Madoera. 35 : Sumatra. 10 x 6|. 
’s-Gravenhage, 1931-32. From Messrs Nijhoff. 

Angkor Vat. Le temple d’Angkor Vat. Pte. 3. La galerie 
des bas-reliefs. II. Planches 351-496. III. Planches 497-608. 
(Mem. archeol. publ. par I'Ecole franfaise d'extreme orient. 
Tom. ii.) 14| X ll-l-. Puns, 1932. From Messrs. Van Oest. 

Badarayana. Tarka Tandavam of Sri Vyasatirtha with the 
commentary, NyayadTpa of Sri Raghavendratlrtha, vol. 1. 
Ed. by D. Srinivasachar . . . and Vidwan v. Madhwachar 
. . . (Mysore univ. Oriental Library Publns. Sanskrit Ser. 
No. 74). 9 X SJ. Mysore, 1932. 

From the Curator, Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore. 

BashkiroS, A. S., The Art of Daghestan. Carved stones 
(Scientific Research Institute of Ethnical and National 
Culture of the people of the East in U.S.S.R.). [Russian 
with English summary.] 101 x 1\. Moscow, 1931. 

From the U.S.S.E. Soc. for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

[Notice of the Bulgaro-Tatar Civilisation in the region of 

the Volga. Russian.'\ Kazan, 1928. 

From the U.S.S.R. Soc. for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

Bauer, Theo, Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals . . . neu 
bearbeitet von Theo Bauer . . . Teil 1, Keilschrifttexte. 
(Assyriologische Bibl. N.F. Bd. 1.) 11^ x 9. Leipzig, 1933. 

From J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung . 

Belvalkar, S. K., and Ranade, R. D., History of Indian 
Philosophy. Vol. 7. Indian Mysticism. Mysticism in 
Maharashtra (by R. D. Ranade). 10 X 7. Poona, [1933]. 

From the Manager, Aryabhushan Press. 

Bhabananda. [Haribamsa, ed. by Babu Satis Chandra Roy. 
Dacca University Oriental Text Publication Series. Bengali 
text with comments, glossary, and introduction.] Dacca, 
1932. From Radhagovinda Busek, Dacca Vniv. Or. 

Text Publication Committee. 

Bibliotheca Buddhica, xxvi. Buddhist Logic, by Th. 
Stcherbatsky . . . vol. 1. 9x6. Leningrad, 1932. 

From the Russian Acad, of Sciences. Exchange. 
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Beauvais, Rene de, La vie de L. Delaporte . . . 1842-1925. 

Paris, 1931. From Mme. Louis Delaporte. 

Bliandarkar, D. R., Asoka . . . 2nd ed. . . . (Carmichael 
Lectures, 1923). 9 x 6. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the Registrar, University of Calcutta. 
Blancus, Franciscus, Le dictionnaire albanais de 1635 ed. 
avec introd. et index par Mario Roques. ... 1. Dictionarium 
latino-epiroticum par R. D. Franciscum Blanchum. (Bibl. 
de I’lSc. nat. des langues or. vivantes, tom. 11.) 8| X 5|. 
Paris, 1932. Exchange. 

Bose, N. K., Canons of Orissan Architecture. 10| x 7. 

Calcutta, 1932. From Messrs. R. Chatterjee. 

Bridges, Rev. Thomas, Yamana-English. A dictionary of 
the speech of Tierra del Fuego . . . ed. by Dr. F. Hester- 
mann and Dr. M. Gusinde. 9i X 6|. (Pr. in Amstria for 
private circulation, 1932.) From Mr. E. Lucas Bridges. 
British Museum. Cuneiform texts from Babylonian tablets, etc., 
in the British Museum. Pt. 1 . . . 14 x 9. Ljondon, 

1896. Bought. 

Buren, E. D. van. The Flowing Vase and the God with Streams 
... 12 X 8|. Berlin, 1933. From Messrs. Hans Schoetz. 
Bu-ston. History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston. 
Pt. 2. The history of Buddhism in India and Tibet. Tr. . . . 
by Dr. E. Obermiller. (Materialien z. Kunde des Buddhismus. 
Heft 19.) 10 X 6|. Heidelberg, 1932. From Dr. M. Walleser. 
Calcutta Gazette (Appendix, 15th Dec., 1932). Bengal Library, 
Catalogue of books registered in the Presidency of Bengal 
during the quarter ending the 31st March, 1932. 13i X 85. 
Calcutta, 1932. Frorn the High Commissioner for India. 

Census of India, 1931. Vol. 2. The Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. Pts. 1-2. 

Vol. 5. Bengal and Sikkim. Pt. 2. Tables. 13J X 9. 

Calcutta, 1932. From the Government of India. 

Vol. 14. Madras. Pt. 2. . . . Tables. . . . 13J X 9. 

Madras, 1932. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Vol. 20. Central India Agency. Pt. 2. Tables. . . . 

13| X 9. Calcutta, 1932. From the Government of India. 

Vol. 25. Mysore. Pt. 1. Report ... 14 x 9. Bangalore, 

1932. From the Census Supt. in Mysore. 

Chassinat, iSmile, Le Temple d’Edfou. Tom. 7. (Memoires 
publies par les membres de la Mission areheol. frangaise au 
Caire. Tom. 24.) 14 x 10. Le Caire, 1932. 

From the Inst, frangais d’ archeologie or. du Caire. Exchange. 
Codices Avestici et Pahlavici. Bibliothecae Universitatis 
Hafnienis. Vol. I. The Pahlavi Codices K 20 and K 206. 
Vol. II. The Pahlavi Codex K 26. 13J X 9|. Copenhagen, 

1931, 1932. From Messrs. Levin and Munksgaard. 
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Cordier, Henri, Bibliotheca, indosinica . . . Index par Mdme. 
M. A. Roland-C’a baton. 11| X TJ-. Paris. 1932. 

From Mf,<<srs. Tan Oest . 
Cresswell, K. A. C., Early Muslim Architecture. . . . Pt. 1. 
Umayyads. With a contrilnition on the Mosaics of the 
Dome of the Rock and of the Great Mosqiie at Damascus 
liy M. Van Berchem. 18J x 14. Oxford, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Donner, Kai, Samojedische Wdrterverzeichnisse gesammelt 
u. neu herausg. . . . (Mem. .soc. finno-ougr. no. 64). 10 x 7. 
Ilelsinhi, 1932. Exchange. 

Donghert}', Raymond Philip, The Sealand of ancient 
.\rabia . . . (Y^ale Oriental Serie.s Researches, vol. 19.) 
New Haven and London, 1932. From the Author. 

Rbeling, E., and Meissner, B., Reallexikon der Assyriologie. 
Bd. 2, Lief. 1. Ber-Burnaburias. 10| X 7. Berlin, 1933. 

From Walter de Gruyter and Co. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam . . . Fa.sc. Q. Umaiyads- Vizier. 

11 X 7|. Leyden and London, 1932. Bought. 

Fares, B., L’Honneur chez les Arabes avant IT.slam. Etude 
de Sociologie . . . 9J x 0. Paris, 1932. 

From Mm. Ad rien-Maisonneuve. 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series. General ed. B. Bhattacharyya. 
No. 57. Ahsanu't-Tawarikh of Hasan-i-Rumlu. Vol. 1. 

(Persian text) ed. by C. N. Seddon. 

No. 58. Padmananda Mahakavya by Amaracandra Silri. 
Ed. by H. R. Kapadia. 

No. 59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya Kosa of King SahajI of 
Tanjore. Ed. by Y. L. SliastrT. 

No. 60. Kalpadruko.% of Kesava. Compiled by S. Sharma. 
Vol. 2. Index. 

No. 01. Saktisangama Tantra. Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. 
Vol. 1. Kali Khanda. 

No. 62. The Commentaries on the Prajnaparamitas. Vol. 1. 
The Abhisamayfdahkaraloka of Haribhadra. Ed. by G. 
Tncci. 9| X 6. Baroda, 1931-32. 

From Oriental Institute, Baroda. Exchange. 
Gaster, Dr. M., Samaritan eschatology . . . (The Samaritan 
Oral Law and ancient Traditions. Vol. 1.) 9| x 6. 
(Leicester), 1932. From the Search Publishing Co. 

Ghora Nidan. Ed. by . . . Srijut Tarini Charan Bhattacharjee 
of Tezpur . . . Assamese and English. 9| x 6. Shillong. 
1932. From the Govt, of As.mm. 

Har Bilas Sarda. Maharana Kumbha : sovereign, soldier, 
scholar . . . 2nded. 9x6, Ajmer, 1932. From the Author. 
Hansliofer, Dr. Karl, Japan und die Japaner . . . 2p Aufl. 
9x6. Leipzig, 1933. From Messrs. B. G. Teuhner. 

JRAS. APKii. 1933. 34 
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Heras, Rev. H., S.J. The Conversion Policy of the Je.suits in 
India . . . (Studies of the Indian Historical Research 
Institute, St. Xavier's College, No. S). 8 x (>. Bombaij, 
1933. From the Secretary, Indian Historical Research 

Institute, St. Xavier's CoUeye. 

Holscher, Uvo, Excavations at ancient Thebes, 1930-31. 
(Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago, Coinmunication.s, 
No. 15.) (Chicago), 1932. 

From the Oriental Institute, Chicago. 

Howardy, G., Clavis Cuneorum . . . Pars 2. Ideogrammata 
rariora. (Lief. 8.) 10 x 6.^. Londonii, 1932. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Hyderabad State. List of leading Officials, Nobles, and 
Personages. 9^ X 6J. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the Government of India. 

Ibn Taghrl-Birdl. Abu "l-Mahasin ibn Taghrl Birdi’.s Annals 
entitled An-nujuni az-Zahira fl Muliik Misr wal-Kfdiira. 
Vol. 5, pt. 1. (746-778 A.H.) Ed. by W. Popper. (Univ. 
of California Publications in Semitic Philology, vol. 8, no. 1.) 
11 X 7L Berkeley, 1932. From Mes.srs. E. J . Brill. 

India. A collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads 
relating to India and neighbouring countries, compiled by 
C. U. Aitchison . . . Vol. 3 . . . Revised ... up to 1930. 
1 1 X 7|. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the, SuperinteMent of Records, India Office. 

Indian Science Congress. Proceedings of the Nineteenth Indian 
Science Congress, Bangalore, 1932 (3rd circuit). (Publ. by 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal.) 10 x 6|. Calcutta, 1932. 

Frotn the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Jahagirdar, R. V., An introduction to the comparative 
philology of Indo- Aryan Languages. 7| X 5. Poona, 
1932. From the Author. 

Jakovlev, N., Materials for the Kabardey Dictionary, Ease. 1. 
. . . (Committee for the study of languages, etc., of the 
Oriental peoples in U.S.S.R., No. 6.) Russian and 
English. 9x6. Moskow, 1927. 

Froyn the U.S.S.R. Soc. for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

Jain Stotra Sandoha. [Jain Stotra Sandoha, Pt. I, ed. by Catura - 
vijayo Mimi.] Ahmedahad, 1932. 

From Sarabhai Manilal Nawab. 

Jirkoff, L., Grammaire de la langue darkwa (dargwa) Resume 
fran 5 ais. (Comite pour I’etude des langues etc. des peuples 
orientaux de TU.R.S.S., No. 5.) 9x6. Moskou, 1926. 

Frmn the U.S.S.R. Soc. for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Exchange. 

Jodhpur. Report on the administration of the Archaeological 
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Dept, and the Sumer Public Library, Eaj Marwar. For the 
year ending 30th September, 1032. 13 X 8J. Jodhpur, 

1932. From the Supt., Sumer Public Library. 

Joshi. C. V., A manual of Pali . . . 2nd ed. (revised). 7J X 5. 

Poona, 1931. From the Author. 

Karst. Joseph, Atlantis u. der Liby-Athiopische Kulturhreis. 

Heidelberg, 1931. Bought. 

Kettunen, Lauri, Po,sti, Lauri, Naytteita vatjan kielesta 
julkaisseet L. Kettunen ja L. Posti . . . (Mem. soc. finno- 
ougr.. 63). 10 X 7. Hehinki, 1932. Exehange. 

Lai, Gwasha, A Short History of Kashmir. . . . 3rd ed. 
74 X 5. Lahore, 1032. 

Le May, Reginald, The Coinage of Siam. Bangkok, 1032. 

From the Siam Society. 
Le^ onian, Lutfy, The Turkish Press. Selections . . . showing 
events and opinion.^ 1025-1032. Tr. . . . under direction 
of L. L. 8 X 54. Athens, 1032. From the Author. 

Lindquist, Sigurd, Die Methoden des A'oga. Inaugural 
dissertation. 10 x 6j. Lund, 1932. 

From Gleerupska Unic.-Bokhandeln. 
Liao, Wen Kwei, The Individual and the Community . . . 

9 X 6. London, 1033. 

From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench. Trubner ch Co. 
Lbfgren, Oscar, Jona, Nahum, Habakuk, Zephanja, Haggai. 
Sacharja und Malcarchi athiopisch . . . herausg. von 0. 
Lofgren. (Mlhelm Ekman" Univcrsitetsfond, No. 38.) 

10 X 7. Uppsala, 1030. From Br. Lbfgren. 

Macler, Frederic, Chrestomathie do FArmenien modernc avec 

vocabulaire . . . (Bibl. de FEcole nat. des langues or. 
vivantes, Tom. 12.) 8| X 54. Paris, 1932. 

From, Ecole nat. des langues or. virantes. Exehamje. 
Madras, Government. Records of Fort St. George. Despatches 
from England, 1750-51. 4'ol. 54. 134 X 84. Madras, 1032. 

Fort St. David Consultations, 1709. Yol. 1. 1710. 

134 X 81. Madras, 1932, 1933. 

Letters to Fort St. George, 1712. Yol. 13. 134 X SJ. 

Madras, 1932. 

- -- Tellicherry Consultations, 1725. 4'ol. 1. 134 X 84. 

Madras, 1032. From the High ('ommissioner for India. 

Madras — Government Oriental MSS. Library. A triennial 
catalogue of MSS. collected during the trienriium 1022-23 
to 1024-25 ... by ... S. Kuppuswami Sastri . . . Yed. 5. 
Pt. 1. Sanskrit A-C. (3 vols.] 94 X 6. Madras, 1031-2. 

From the OoKernment of Madras. 
Mahabharata (Southern Recension) . . . ed. by P. P. S. Sastri 
. . . vol. 7. LMyoga Parvan. 7|- X 54. Madras, (1932). 

From V. Ramasicamy Sastrulu d- Sons, Madras. 
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Maha-Karmavibhanga . . . et Karmavibhaiigopailesa . . . 
Textes sanscrits rapportes du Xepal, ed. et tr. avec les textes 
paralleles en Sanscrit, en pali, en tibetain, en chinois et en 
koutcbeen . . . par S. Levi ... 10 X 7. Paris, 1932. 

From the Editor. 

Mas])ero, Jean, Fouilles executees a Baouit par J. Maspero. 
Notes . . . editees par E. Drioton. Ease. 1 (Memoires 
])ublids par les membres de I’lnstitut fran^ais d'archeologie 
Or. du Caire, Tom. 109). 14^ X 11. Ee Caire, 1931. 

From the htst. fran^ais d'archeolofiie Or. du Caire. Exchatitje. 
Mayer, L. A,, Saracenic heraldry . . . [with plates], 12 X 9.1. 

Oxford, 1932. From the Oxford University Press. 

McNair, Arnold U., The Law of the Air (Tagore Law Lecture.-; 
1931) ... 9 X 6 . London, 1932. 

From the Reyistrar, University of Calcutta. 
Melanges chinois et bouddhiques publics par ITnstitut beige des 
hautes etudes chinoises. Vol. 1 : 1931- 32. lOj x 7. 

Bruxelles, 1932. From the Institut belyc, etc. 

Melanges de Philologie Orientale publics a I’occasion du xe 
amiiversaire de la creation dc ITnstitut Superieur d'Ui.stoirc 
et de Litteraturos Oricntales de TUniversite tie Liege. 
10 | X 7. Lieye, Louvain, 1932. 

From the Institut Superieur d' llistoire, etc. 
Menaliein. Zulay, Zur Liturgie der Babylonischen .luden 
(leniza-Te.xte herau.sg. iibersetzt und bearbeitet von Z.M. 
Bonner Orieiitalistische Studien. Vol. 2. 94 X b.l. Stultyart, 
1933. From Messrs. W . Kohlhammer. 

Mingana, A., M'oodbrooke Studies. Vol. 6 . . . lOi X 7. 

Camhridye, 1933. From Messrs. Heffer. 

Mordtmann and Mittwoch. Himjarische luschriften in den 
Staatlichen Musoen zu Berlin, bearbeitet von J. H. M. und 
E. M, (Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisch-aegyptischeu 
Gesellschaft. Bd. 37, Heft 1.) 10 X 7. Leipziy, 1933. 

From J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhundluny. 
Muharrem Feyzi, Bey. Picture.sque representations of the dress 
and manners of the Turks. With Turkish tr. bv Muharrem 
Feyzi Bey. Illustr. ... 9 X 04. Istambul, 1932 33. 

From Muharrem Feyzi, Bey. 
Mullie, ,fos., The structural principles of the Chinese, language. 
An introduction to the spoken language (Northern Pekingese 
Dialect) . . . Tr. from the Flemish l)y A. Omer V ersichol. 
^ol. 1. 104 X 74. Peipiny, 1932. From the Author. 
Le Museon. N.b., vol. iv. Nos. 1-4. 10 X bi. Louvain, 190,3. 

-vr • T' T. Bought. 

iSaliin Kanta Brahma. Philosophy of Hindu Sadhana. London, 

Calcutta, 1932. From Keyan Paul, Trench, Triibner <& Co. 
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Ngan-nan Tche Yuan. Ifgan-nan Tche Yuan, texte chinois 
Mite et publ. sous la direction de L. Aurousseau avec une 
tHude . . . par E. Gaspardone. {Ecole Franyaise d'extrenie- 
orient. Collections de Textes et documents sur I’lndoehine. 
Tom. 1.) Hanoi, ^1932. 

From Ecole fran^aise d'exlreme orient. Exchanye. 
Patrologia Orientalis, ed. by E. Graffin and F. Nau. Yol. 23. 

Paris, 1932. Bouyht. 

Peshwa Daftar. Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. No. 25. 
Balaji Bajirao Peshwa and the Nizam, 1740-1761. Bombay, 
1932. 

No. 26. Tarabai and Sambhaji, 1738-1761. Bombay, 1932. 

From (he (lorernnienl of halia. 
Pillai, K. N. Sivaraja, The Chronology of the Early Tamils 
... 10 X 7. Madras, 1932. 

From the Reyistrur, University of Madras. 
Punjab. Catalogue of books registered in the Punjab . . . 
during the quarter ending the 30th September, 1932. 
13J X 84. Lahore, PiSH. From the Punjab Government. 
Punjab Govt. Record Office Publications. Monograph No. 11. 
Trial of Diwan Mul Raj . . . ed. ... by Sita Rama Kohli. 
Lahore, 1932. 

From the Director of the Information Bureau, Lahore. 
Ptolemy, Claudius, Excerptum ex opere Exjdicatio Geographiae 
Claudii Ptolemaei. Exposita Budapestini 1929 . . . Soc. 
Archaeologica Hungarica. 4 pts. [With maps.] YBudupest. 
1929.] 

From Mr. Alexander Latlyiik, Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. 
Ray, H. C., The Dynastic History of Northern India. (Early 
Mediaeval Period) . . . Yol. 1. 10 X 7. Calcutta, 1931. 

From the Assistant Iteyislrar, University of Calcutta. 
Raya, Yogcnilra Natha, Vrddha Bodha ^'arna Paricaya. Pt. I 
by Y. N. R. Tr. from Bengali [into Hindi] by Sivanarayana 
Sarma Maitra. d/ccrMt, [1932]. From the Author. 

Rihanl, Amin, Arabian Peak and Desert. Travels in Al- Yemen 
. . . (re-issue 1933). 9 X 6. London, 1930. 

Around the Coasts of Arabia. 9x6. London, 1930. 

From Alessrs. Constable. 
Richter, Gusta\', Persiens Mystiker, Dschelal-eddin Rumi. 

9| X 64. Breslau, 1933. From Messrs. Otto Borymeyer. 
Saha, Dr. R. N., The origin of the alphabet and numerals . . . 

94 X 6. AUahahad, 1931. From the Author. 

Sastri, Bhagavata Hari, Chitaprabha. A commentary on 
Haridlkshita’s Laghusabdaratna by Bh. H. Sastri, ed. . . . 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Tata Subbaraya Sastri . . .(Andhra 
Univ. Series, No. 6.) 94 X 64. Waltair, 1932. 

Frmn the Registrar, Andhra University. 
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Sena, Priyaranjan, Western influence in Bengali Literature , . . 

9 X 6. Cnicutin, 1932. From the Author. 

Sidersky, D., Les origines des legendes musulmanes dans le 
Loran et dans les Vies des Prophetes, lO® X 6.L Pnri^. 
1933. From Mesars. Paul (Jeuthucr. 
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Part III.— JULY 


Tibetan Documents concerning Chinese 
Turkestan. VI : The Tibetan Army 

B. Documents (3, Armature ; 4, Grades and com* 
missions ; 5, Military instructions ; 6, Incidents ; 
7, Personalia ; 8, List of Regiments) 

By F. W. THOMAS 
(Concluded from p, 400) 

3. Armature 

21. M.I., vii, 59 his (wood, c. 18 x 2-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 3 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A 1] >9 I ; [ blon . Gtshug . bzah .la | ya . lad . stod . | 
gsum 1 1 blon . [A 2] Phya (Dgra ?) . bzer . la . ya . lad . stod . 
gnis I stag . Gtshug . bzah . la [B 1] ya . lad . stod . ghis 1 1 
Gun . Rgya . legs . la | ya . lad . st[o]d . gnis | [B 2] blon . 
Stag . sgra . la . g-^^' • • gdiig 1 1 stag . Stag . rtsan . 

la I ya . lad . stod . gchig | Dpal . bzer . la . ya . lad . stod . 

gcbig II 

“ To Councillor Gtshug-bzah upper helm-and-corslets 
three ; to Councillor Phya-bzer upper helm-and-corslets two ; 
to Tiger Gtshug-bzah upper helm-and-corslets two ; to 
Guh Egya-legs upper helm-and-corslets two ; to Councillor 
Stag-sgra upper helm-and-corslet one ; to Tiger Stag-rtsan 
upper helm-and-corslet one ; to Dpal-bzer upper helm-and- 
corslet one.” 

* g crossed out. 

JKAS. JULY 1933. 35 
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Xote 

Ya-lad is given in the dictionary with the meaning “ helm 
and corslet ”, “ coat of mail ” (perhaps in one piece) ; stod, 
“ upper,” in this connection may mean “ outer ”, as in 
stod-gos, “ overcoat,” or “ for the upper part of the body 
From the document it is evident that such protective armature 
was usual, at least for persons of rank and “ Tigers ” 
(“ braves ” 1 ; cf. Fors)d:h, A Mission to Yarkand, p. 13). 

22. M.I., xl, 8 (wood, c. 11 x 1-5-2 cm., complete, slightly 
curved ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dhu-can script). 

I mdah . dar . sni {for sne or rni ? ) . can . gsurn 

“ Arrows with silken nooses, three.” 

Possibly the silk string served for recovery of the arrow 
after emission. 

Cf. M.I., xiv, 142, and Iviii, 007 {infra, p. 539). 

23. M. Tagh. c. ii, 0053 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; I. 1 of cursive dhu-can script). 

^ II mde : hu.thufi.gi.gzu.gchig 

“ Bow for short arrows, one.” 

Mdehu recurs M.T. a. iv 0026, c. iv, 0025 {mdehu-thuii- 
mkhan, “ short-arrow man ”). 

24. M. Tagh. b. ii, 0044 (wood, c. 22 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at 1. ; 11. 2 recto -)- 1 verso, in columns, of 
cursive dhu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 II Nen.kar.gyi.sde.De.ga.Lha.skyes ! phub 

[•^ 2] rje . bias . dgon . gi . bsar . byah i j 

[A 1] la:(ral.?) ral. | mdah; | gzu.rgyiid 
[A 2] gyu.ma gyu.bca hchan(?) j dah.chas (geig?) 

[B] 1 do.sgye(i?) | hurdo | mdah . ral . [kh]od(n 1 ) 

S^en-kar regiment : equipment ticket of his eminence 
De-ga Lha-skyes, dgon Armour (or breast-plate) ; knife 
without haft (1) ; knife with haft (?) ; arrow ; scissors (?) ; 
bow with string ; bags, two ; sling ; arrow and knife 
pouch.” 
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Notes 

This document is interesting as illustrating the case of 
a monk — for such the “ eminent Lha-skyes of De-ga ” (on 
which see supra) clearly is — acting as a dgon or archer's 
comrade, a relation which we have had a pre^^ous occasion for 
noting. Secondly, it exhibits probably the complete outfit 
of a dgon. In several points the reading or meaning is 
doubtful : thus hchan “ scissors ” is not certain, though 
probable, and the reading of the last syllable as khod and its 
interpretation as khiid, “ vTapper,’’ or kkud-pa, “ pouch,” 
are somewhat conjectural ; but there is no difficulty in 
gyu-ma and gyu-bca = yii-med and yu-bcas, while sgyi and 
sgye can both mean “ bag ”, and hiirdo (hur-rdo) is certainly 
“ sling In M.I., xiv, 006, we have uidak . gzu . . . hchan. 
“ arrow, bow, scissors (?).'’ 

25. M.I., xiv, 39 (wood, c. 20-5 x 1-5 x -75 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at 1. ; 11. 2 of cursive dhu-can script, faint 
and partly erased). 

[1] ''® I . 1 Egod . tsan . smad . kyi . sde . mdah . [g]zu : 
mdah.ral.gyi {for gri ?).phub ... [2] [Lba ?]m.Klu.spe.bsar 
. . [bdu?] . . (stsa ?)1 . (khog — (n?) ?] -ma . [bla] . . [dar . dan ?] 

“ Lower Rgod-tsah regiment : arrow, bow, arrow, knife 
(-pouch ?), armour . . . sent . . . equipment [for] [Lba ?]m 
Klu-spe . . . with banner (?).” 

Notes 

This is plainly similar to the preceding. Bsar is clearly 
identical with the hsar of that passage : glah-dar has occurred 
in M.L, iv, 71 (= hla-dar “ a bttle flag " ?). 

26. M.I., Iviii, 007 (wood, c. 19 x 2cm., complete; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 1 verso of cursive dhu-can script, 
faint). 

[A 1] ''® 1 1 . [gyi ?] . lha . hi . mhan . srah . ra . skyes . bzin . 
bzans . gcig | skyem[s] [A 2] rdzi(e) . hu . gah . co . ga . skyems . 
rdze . hu . gah . phye . bre . gah . mar . srah . gci[g] [B] ffih . ris . 
gcig . mda[h] . dar . sna (sic) . can . gcig 
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“Of ... lha, one government balance, large, in the form 
of a he-goat(?); drinking-cup, one, full; co-ga drinking-cup, 
full ; flour a full hre ; oil one ounce ; wood, one bundle (?) ; 
arrow with silken string, one.” 

Notes 

The meaning of co-ga (“ lark ” : in M.I. 0018 cog or tsog) is 
not known : ris, for which the rendering “ bundle ” is sug- 
gested, usually means “ figure ”, “ outline ”, “ quarter ” ; 
res, “ time ” (i.e. “ allowance ”) may have been intended. 

27. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0057 (wood, c. 12-5 x 1-5-2 cm., 
somewhat burnt away at 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of 
square dbu-can script). 

>8 II Rgyahi.mdun.rtse.bcu 

“ Chinese spear-points, ten.” 

28. M. Tagh. c. i, 0026 (wood, c. 13 x 1-5-2 cm., complete ; 
somewhat curved ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 1 recto 1 verso 
of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] ''3 II Egya.khrab.ma.hbrih.rim.dgu.pa [B] gsum 

“ Chinese bucklers (or mail-coat), medium, with nine 
rows (or with nine medium rows) : three.” 

The “ rows ” may point rather to bucklers than to mail- 
coats, both of which senses are given in the dictionary. 

29. M. Tagh. c. ii, 0021 (wood, c. 12-5 x 1-5-2 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 1, 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

''S II Byi.byar.gyi.khrab.ma 

“ Buckler of Byi-byar.” 

Apparently Byi-byar is a personal name. 

30. M. Tagh., 0353 (wood, c. 15 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto -)- 1 (mostly erased) verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 II spahi . gner . las . cag . grugs . su . byun . ste . 
ma . [A 2] lorn . bah | mdehu . thun . gi . gz[u] . gnis | Li . 
gz[u].[y]an [B] [mo].gsu[m] 

“From the man in charge of ornaments (?), broken and 
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unserviceable (?) bows for short arrows, two ; light Khotan 
bows, three.” 

Notes 

ma-lom-hah appears to be unknown : possibly it means 
simply ma-lon-pa, “ not arrived.” 

4. Grades and Commissions 

31. M.I., vii, 33 (wood, c. 20 X 2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] II bdag . nan . pah || sug las | tu . htheb . tu . 
bskos . pa las 1 1 sug rjed kyi . sr[o]h . ma . zin [A 2] nas 1 1 da. 
dun . gi . bar . du . | sug . rjed . ma . thob . pa || bkah . 
[drin] . yah . chad[u] . hchald . par . gyur . na | [B 1] Hdzom . 
stod . kyi . sde 1 1 ru . na . cun | do . cig . ynil hbrosu . mchi • 
mchi . [ba] .las 1 1 slar . babs . nas . | [B 2] gzi . la . mchis pa 
II bdagi . sug . rjedu . stsald . par | bkas gthad par thugs 
pags ci mdzad || 

“ Your humble servant, when appointed in succession to 
a duty, did not receive a sroh (nit = “ bit ” ?) of commission. 
Down to the present time he has not got a commission. If 
ratification was kindly intended, please trouble to send orders 
that the minor Ru-na of the Upper Hdzom regiment, who at 
present, after going about roaming the coimtry, is returned 
and is on the spot, should send my commission.” 

Notes 

A 1, hiheb-tu, “ in succession.” Does this mean “ in due 
course of promotion ” or “ in succession ” to another ? 

sug-rjed, “ hand-memorandum,” is given in the dictionaries 
as meaning “ a mark of honour as a reward ” ; but here and 
again {infra, p. 564) it evidently corresponds to what we 
understand by a “ commission ” or formal appointment to 
a function. See p. 390, and add M.I., iv, 40. 

A 2, bkah-drin-yan-cha[d .d]u : This might mean “ to ratify 
the kindness ” ; but bkah-drin seems sometimes to be used 
adverbially. Is hchald iiomhchel“ desire” orhchol“ appoint” ? 

B 1, Hdzom-stod-kyi-sde : Concerning this regiment see 
p. 558. 
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ru-na-mn : Cf. M.I., vii, 9. Since the term ro-na occurs else- 
where {infra, p. 543) as a military title, this should be likewise, 

32. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0074 (wood, c. 19-5 x 2-5-3 cm., cut 
and broken at 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 4 recto -J- 3 (a 
different hand and subject) verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] Leg'S. khri : hi.mchid.gsol.bah.bkah.yig.sprins [A 2] 
. . . d-.bro.rmas.pa.dg-r.htshal.de.bri.ni.ma.Mshal.bar. 
dies ; so : rjed.phyis.de.htshal [A3] . . . [cih] . mchis . len^ . 
len . du . gtah . ba . lagsna . de . las . na . der . skur . bar . 
thugs spag. [A 4] [c]ir . mdzadna. 

“ Letter-petition of Legs-khri : that I was glad of your 
having sent your commands and inquired after [my] illness 
I certainly need not write. The soldier-memorandum (so-rjed), 
which is delayed, I am desirous (of having) and I have sent 
to get it. So please trouble to sent it there (here)." 

Notes 

1. A 1-2, dgar-ktshal . . . htskal-bar-ches : The phraseology 
is unusual. 

so-rjed : “ Soldier-memorandum " (or commission) ; see 

p. 390. In a. ii, 0048 we read gsah-skyold-du-mchis-na-so- 
rjed-mchi-ham-myi “ as I am come on secret convoy, is the 
so-rjed coming or not ? ’’ 

A 3, der “ there ’’ for “ here ” seems to be epistolary. 

33. M.I., vii, 16 (wood, c. 8 x 3 cm., complete ; hole for string 
at r. ; 11. 3 recto + 1 verso of inelegant cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] gyab.Lha.ston.gyi.glan. [A 2] gchig j] Myes. 
bo[r] [A3] dan | Myes.mthyon [B] la.kha.bstan jj 

One ox belonging to gyab Lha-ston, promised to Myes-bor 
and Myes-mth(y)on." 

On gyab see p. 389. 

34. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0048 (wood, c. 9-5 x 1-5-2 cm., com- 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

I : 1 sro ; Dgyer : sto | 

“ Sro Dgyer-sto.” 

1 n below line, ten seems to be repeated in error. 
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On sro see pp. 389, 555. 

35. M.I., xli, 0013 (wood, c. 8-5 x 2-2-5 cm., broken away 
at 1. ; in two pieces of equal size ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . pan . skyes . dba[n] . bgyid . pa . las [A 2] . . . 
bias . Tsbla byihi . ru . dpon . du . bskos [B 1] . . . bbrugi . 
lo . la . ni I 51a , bzan . gis [B 2] . . . rmos | sbrul . gi . lo . la . 
ni I Lan. 

“ After the administration of [H]p[h]an-skyes . . . 
appointed by [His Excellency] brigade-commander of Tshal- 
byi. ... In the Dragon year ploughed by Ra-bzan ; in the 
Serpent year, Lan . . 

On ru-dfon “ brigade-commander ” see pp. 380, 388 ; 
on Tshal-byi, 1928, p. 555, . . bias is perhaps for rje-blas. 

36. M.I., xlii, 006 (wood, c. 8-5-9 X 2 cm., broken away 
at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, in part faded or erased). 

[1] I . I mchibs.[d]pon [ g-os [2] kyo.Yor.go | 

“ Horse-commandant g-os-kyo Yor-go.” 

On mchibs-dpon see pp. 384, 388. 

37. M. Tagh. b. i, 0093 (paper, fol. No. 37 in vol., c. 6 X 
1-5 cm., a discoloured fragment ; 11. 1 recto + 2 verso of 
cursive dbu-can script, obscure). 

[A 1] . . . dpuh.pon.chen.po j] 

[B 1] . . . bul(dul ?).rtsan[s] (snahs ?) .chuhs.[m] . . . 

“ . . . major troop-commander ...” 

On dpuh-dfon see pp. 386, 388. 

38. M.I., xiv, 0012 (wood, c. 17 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] 1 1 nos . pon . mthoii . khyab . gyi . sde j bag . hu . 

shva . ma (n . chad ?) . ro . na . pra . mo . yan . [2] chad . j so . 
nul . du . mchi . ra . sug . las . bgyi . bahi . rtsis . mgo 

“ Begion-commander-watchtower regiment ; list of work 
to be done by bag-nu-snva down to minor ro-na going on 
secret service.” 


1 Compendious for Tshal. 
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Notes 

1. 1, nos-pon : “ commander of a direction ’’ (i.e. of a frontier 
in one of the four directions). Recurs M.I., xiv, 7 ; xxvii, 7. 

hag-nu-snva and ro-na : See supra, p. 389. pra-mo = pJira- 
mo “ little ”. 

1. 2, so-nul : See p. 391. 

rtsis-mgo : See p. 390. 

39. M.I., xiv, 0062 (wood, c. 9 X 2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dhu-can script). 

I , I bag.ho.snva.g-yon. | 

“ Left-hand hag-{_r)no-shva.” 

40. M.I., Iviii, 001 (wood, c. 11 x 2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r, ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

>8 I mthon.khyab.gyi.sde.bag.ra.Khri 

“ bag-ra Khri of the Watch-tower regiment.” 

41. M.I., xxvii, 4 (wood, c. 11 X 2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at each end ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

I ; I bag.ra.Bza(i ?)hi.mchid.gsol.ba | 

“ Letter-petition of bag-ra Bza (or of four bag-ras).” 

42. M. Tagh. b. ii, 0042 (wood, c. 13-13-5 X 2 cm., 
practically complete ; hole with string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 
1 verso of cursive dbu-can script ; verso also 3C ). 

[A 1] ''8 I . I Stag . skugs . na . j sfia . sur . Bah . tshe . | 
ri . zug [A 2] pahi . brg[y]ags . | so . Sl[u]hs . la . btah . ba . 
rihsu . [B] skyol . chig | 

“ Mountain-sickness provisions for sfia-sur Bah-tshe in 
Stag-skugs : to be handed to [a] Sluhs soldier and conveyed 
in haste.” 

On sna-sur, ri-zug, and Slum see pp. 389, 385-6. The 
phrase “ to be handed to [a] Sluhs ” recurs in c. ui, 0016 
and 0047, and it is evident that the Sluhs people furnished 
the army messengers, police, servants, and camp-followers- 
On Stag-skugs see 1930, pp. 265-6. 
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5. Military Instructions 

43. M. Tagh. a. v, 002 and 0031 (wood, two adjoining 
pieces, together c. 11-5 x 2-5 cm., broken away at 1. ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 3 recto + 3 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . rtsald.pa ; ] dbyard.sla.tha.cuns.tshes.gsum 

[A 2] ... -u.rtsig.pahi : dusu : bsnens : par : thugs ; [A 3] 
. . . d : I bag . ma : hdor . bar : | nin : ra . sa : mtho . zin ; j | 

[B 1] ... [da]h : j rdul . mgo : ji . gdrah (gdah) . ba : 
brtag : | mtshan.zih : [B 2] ... -om : ji . grag . pa : yah : nin . 
gyi : nin : ra . da[h : ] [B 3] . . . : mthon . tshor . na ; ] 
Nam . ru . pag : gi : | 

“ sent. Take care to arrive on the third day of the last 
summer month at the time of building. . . . Putting away 
carelessness, the day encampment being high ground, mark . . . 
and what dust and heads appear ; at night . . . what sounds. 
Por the day look for and examine the day encampment and 
... Of Nam-ru-pag . . 

Notes 

A 3, bag-ma seems to be = bag-med. nin-ra = “ day- 
enclosure ”, here and in B 5. In Khad. 037 we read mtshan- 
yan-rkah-ra-dmadu-gzu\ii\ “ at night again the bundle- 
enclosure (rkah-ra ‘ foot-enclosure ’ ?) taken on low ground 
{dmadu 1) ”. 

B 3, Nam-ru-pag-gi : The instructions are apparently for 
a company of the (oft-mentioned) Nam-ru-pag regiment, on 
which see p. 563. 

44. M. Tagh. a. v, 007 (wood, c. 13-5 x 2-5-3 cm., broken 
away at r. ; 11. 3 recto 3 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 I . I stso(so ?) : sa : hdi : rnams : gyi . tshugs : 
pond : so . tshor . . . [A 2] la : so . sa : gzir : phyind . par . 
mchi . la : j do . cig . Pe[hu ?] . . . [A3] chuh . bahi : | sas ; 
gyah . mchis : pas ; | le . lo : ma . bg[y]i . . . [B 1] gs[o]l : 
ba : nas . | nin . zih . yul . gyi . dbyahs : [pi] . . . [B 2] my 
•) — • • tsig • dan : j rta . sgra . lhah . b[tsh]er : 

dan : dgra . g . . . [B 3] mtshan . gyi : mye[l] . tse . dgu : dam . 
du . tsugs : la : 1 dgra . byuh . [b] . . . 
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“ To the sergeant and company of soldiers [in charge] of 
these contributions. . . . While the contributions are on their 
way to reach the place, as at present there is in Pehu (rtse ? 
mar ?) but little, it is requested that there should be no 
carelessness. In the day-time the coimtry sounds . . . 
rustling (?) and clear neighing of horses and enemy . . . Halt 
during nine watches of the night. An enemy having 
appeared . . .” 

Notes 

Analogous directions for caution on a march have been 
exemplified (1928, p. 588). On tshiigs-pon, so-lsho, myel-tshe 
see pp. 386, 388. 386, respectively. The “ nine watches ” 
of the night may be “ nine watchmen ” or “ all the watches 
Tsugs (from hdzugs) = “ halt ” is conjectural. 

45. M. Tagh., 0485 (paper fragment, c. 21-5 x 3-5 cm. ; 
11. 4 recto + 3 verso of clear, regular, dbu-can script). 

[A 1] ... sha.nas . . . 

[A 2] bdahste | gdugs . mtshan . spy[odna . . . -y] . . . [bsl- 
hs-mu . cha] 1 1 [r]ka . tsam . gnug (bzag ?) . [pa] . nan 

[A 3] bzin . drug . du . mchi | ] lag . pon . dan . mtshon . 
cha . dan . Idan . ba . thab . mo . pa . dag • ni 1 1 dgra . mgo . 
ci . Itar . g 

[A 4] pon . kyi . cha . skad . sdod . chin | hbros . khu[h] . 
dan . thab . sa . tsam . dag . kyah . btsal(s ?) . te . gzi . na . 
bsdad . la II ... . 

[B 1] bgyi . htshal i . bahi . skad . chig . mchis . na . yah 
1 1 sna . la . rta . pas . | dgras . sul . du . tshog . myi . rdzis . 
pahi . chos . [su] . . . 

[B 2] mchi ; | myi . bsar . dan . gnag . [-o . . -i . . . .] 

[din (chin 1 rih 1)] la.thug.ste.[su]l.nahs.su.mchi[s (n ?)] . . . 

[B 3] ... [rmi.che — (mi ?)] 

[A] ... in front {or first) . . . driving . . . marching day 

and night ... the troop should go in sis like . . . The workmen 
and the armed fighting men, on seeing enemy heads . . . The 


^ 2 below line. 
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troop of . . . waiting a moment, after scrutinizing avenues of 
flight and battle-ground, should wait in its place. [B] If 
some news of an intended . . . comes, in the van horsemen 
should go in the manner of pioneers checked by the enemy 
on the way. If falling in with men in arms and . . . they 
should retreat ...” 

Notes 

The document is fragmentary and accordingly in places 
obscure. 

A 2, rka{ska)-tsam-bzag : “ Halt for a moment ” ? 

A 3, mgo-ci-ltar : On seeing heads " of. 1928, p. 588. 

B 1, dgras-hil-du-tshog-myi~rdzis-pa : An obscure expression, 
tshog ~ rtsog ? 

B 2, bsar : On this word see pp. 538-9. 

ml-mhs-su : “ On the road of retreat " ? Concerning 

nahs-su see 1927, pp. 1817-18. 

6. Incidents 

46. M.I., X, 3 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., complete (in two 
pieces) ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto 3 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script, in part faint). 

[A 1] 1 1 brgyags . byan . ma . mchis . hbum . Itogs . la . 

cug . pah 1 1 mfiah . bdag . chen . [A 2] pohi . snan . myi . 
slebs . po 1 . la | bla . hog . [na]s | dbu . yugs . smad . la . 
dnansu (?) ^ [B 1] bgyid . de |j [sno ?] . gze . dan . glan ® . 
htshal . dag . kyaii . mchisna . ] sdum . bt[ab] . dgra[sla] . . . 
[B 2] ba . [bjusmad . [gjcons * . kyi . bar . du . | j bla . hog . 
[nas] . sus . kyan . myi . gtse . zin . ] ph[a (phra ? pha ?) . 
min . dar] [B 3] [stoh . sdehi] . [ho]g . du . mchis . su . stso[l] . 
[c]ig . pa (?) I Nob . ched . pohi j rtse . rje . la . bkas . gtad . 
pra (par).ci.gnan 

“ In regard to certain comers, friends (servants ?) of a 
great person in authority, who are without a provision- 
ticket and reduced to hunger, high and low bowing their 


^ pahi ? 
’ glon ’ 


* dnan-can ? 

‘ gtseri yo ? gtsen | so ? 
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head-wraps to insult and seeking to mend their old vessels (1), 
be pleased to send orders to the chief official of Great Nob 
that, while they lament their homes and families . . . the 
enemy, no one high or low should harm them, and that they 
with their little brother (?) should be allowed to go down to 
the Thousand-district. . . 

Notes 

A 1, hrgyags-}^ah : No doubt, a ticket authorizing receipt 
of provisions. 

A 2, snan-myi : This may mean either “ friends ” {snan, 
“ dear ”) or servants (snan, “ hear ”). 

dbu-yugs . . . glan : Reading in part uncertain and transla- 
tion conjectural. Dbu-yugs should mean “ head-wrap ” 
(= turban) ; glan or glon may mean “ lend ”, but it may 
come from len “ take ”, and the sense may be that people 
are insulting them and seeking to rob them. 

B 2, fhra-min-dar{n) : Can this mean “ with their little 
brothers ” ? 

ston-sde : This may be the governor of the Thousand- 
district, as 1928, p. 584. 

47. M.T., 0488 (paper, c. 22 x 5 cm., fragmentary at 
1. (?), r., top and bottom ; 11. 5 recto of good dbu-can script + 
1. 1 verso in an inferior hand). 

[A 1] . . . n d-h . ch [g] • • • 7“ • [s]l-r . hduste . 

m[chis] . . . 

[A 2] ... zugs . gy- . g-y[o]n . 1-nd . to | hog . pon . ni . mye . 
skrad . gth-n . pahi : zal . ta . dan . nin . rahi . sto . . . 

[A3]... tshugs . pon . gcig . bu . htshal . pa . dmyig . skyo . 
pas . so . [ye] . myigis . mjd . tshor . par . [mchis . pa] . . . 

[A 4] . . . ni . hog . pon . man . cad . pyan . g-yog . yan . 
cad . rta . sor . [byed] . [pahi . myi . de] . las . -e . . . 

[A 5] ... pa . sug . las . gzan . ni . mamchis . [pa] . . -i 

[B] : . . . g- . gsold . ci . g 

‘ . . . being again imited, went . . . avoided (g-yon-lend) 
the fire. The corporal . . . the service of putting out the fire 
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and ... of the day-encampment. . , . The sergeaimt who 
wishes to be alone, being of a quarrelsome (?) disposition, 
went unperceived by the alert-eyed soldiers. . . . The . . . 
from corporal down to cook’s mate . . . from those men who 
were (that man who was) causing the horses to run away. . . . 
The . . . who had no other task. . . .” 

Notes 

The incident is one in which a squad, with a sergeaunt and 
corporal, encounters difficulties, its encampment being 
fired and the horses scared away. The fragmentary state 
of the document obscures the details. Concerning nin-ra, 
tshugs-pon, ye-myig, hog-fon, and byan-g-yog see supra. 
Mye-skrad (from skrod), “ put out ” the fire, is probable ; 
dmyig-skyo “ fancy-quarrelsome (or sorrowful) ”. 

48. M.I., X, 2 (wood, c. 15-5 x 2 cm., slightly cut away at 
r. ; 11. 2 recto -f 3 verso of cursive dbu-can script, verso in 
part very faint). 

[A 1] ■'8 1 1 dpen . bahi . J;o . sa . hbul . hbul . bahi . dgras . 
bkum . bahi [A 2] [bu ?] . smad . hkhor . yul || chis . [skagsu 
(dag ?)] . chan . khyur . spyan . gyi[s] . htsho[l] [B 1] cig . 
ce[s] . z[an . Ion] , ched . pohi . mchid . kyis . kyan . bead 
1 1 khri . dpo[n] . dan [B 2] stoh . pon da[g . g] i . . 1 1 [zig] . 
la . -e . ma . zi[h (g ?)] 1| chi . . . gy- [B 3] htshal . bas 
1 1 gu[m] . kya[h] . my[i] g[tsi] . bar . 1 1 Nob . ched . pohi . 
rtse . rje . [b]Ia . hog 

“ The great Uncle Councillor has by letter ordered that the 
families of those killed by the enemy while bringing ofierings 
of useful contributions should upon their arrival in the 
territories administered be interviewed by the chan-khyur, 
the commandants of Ten-Thousands and the commandants 
of Thousands should [do tu) harm to any of them : whoever 
seeks to harm them] is not to [receive consideration] even when 
dead — [orders from] the chiefs in command of Great Nob, 
superior and inferior.” 
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Notes 

A 1, dpen-bahi-'zo-sa : See 1927, p. 75; 1928, p. 584. 

A 2, hkhor-yul-chis-skagsu : We have translated hkhor-yul- 
mchis-skabsu. Hkhor, however, could be taken with bu-smad, 
in the sense of “ and belongings Skagsu could mean “ in 
ill-luck 

ckah-kJiyur : An official designation, perhaps of a general 
nature (= “ chief officials ") ; see 1927, pp. 77, 79. 

B 1-2, kkri-dpan, stoh-dpon : The commandant of a “ Ten- 
Thousand (district) is obviously superior to the commandant 
of a Thousand, concerning which office see p. 382. Both are 
civilians. The original text perhaps continued dag . gis 1 1 zig . 
la . gtse . ma . zig \ | chis (cis) . gtse . bgyir . htshal . has 

B 3, bla-hog : Perhaps the intended meaning is “ to all, 
superiors and inferiors, [gives instruction].” 

49. M.I., xxffiii, 0023 (wood, c. 11 x 2 cm., broken away 
at 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto 2 verso of neat, clear, 
dlu-can script). 

[A 1] . . . sp[e ?] i| skun . kar , gyi . slad . rol . zih . tog . du | 
[A 2] . . . [y]as . gtses . sin . glan . ka . bgyid . du . yan . glo . 
ba [B 1] . . . [-i(e ?)] . du . mchis . pa | hthol . zih . mchis . na . 
[B 2] . . . [-i]s . myi . gtshe . bar . chi . gnah . zes . gsol . te. 

“ . . . in the fields {ziii-tog — °thog ?) outside the fort are 
being harmed by . . . and are tempted (glo-ba-ne-du) to make 
reprisals (glan-ka). Being engaged in digging (hthol), . . . beg 
[you] to allow no [one] to harm . . .” 

On skun-kar (sku-mkhar) see p. 386. Hthol (with btol, gtol) 
probably means “ dig ” ; but in the Tibetan Chronicle 
(11. 20, 134) it occurs several times with the sense of “ bury ", 
which perhaps it has here (as also in M.I., vii, 3 and 20 ; 
xix, 002 ; M. Tagh. 0293). 

50. M. Tagh. 001 (wood, c. 20-5-21 x 2 cm., somewhat 
broken away at r., upper and lower corners ; hole for string 
at r. ; 11. 3 recto -|- 3 (mostly erased) verso of cursive dhu-can 
script). 

[1] . . . gsol . ba . thugs . bde . bar . smon . mchid . yi . go . 
las . snun . gsol [2] . . . n . so . nul . [las] . gsan . ba . tsam . 
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rabs . bdag . nan . pa . yan [3] . . . [ch-d . s-g ?] tsha . bo . 
hi 1 . rgyags . sn[o]d . gal . du . nan . mtshal ( = nan-rtsal ? ) . 
chad . hdi [4] . . . myi . las . Mes . slebs . Hu . ten . [du] . . . 
[B 1] . . . [khor] . zag . du . nachis . pa . nachis : jj yan . ri . zug . 
dag . ni . mans . pa . daii . dgra [B 2] . . . [n . chad . du . 
myi] . bzan . bas . yar . byin , na . run . ba . hdra || mchid . 
yig . sna . phi . gsum [B 3] . . . n . mchis . sam . ma . m[chis] : 
zal . m[ja]l . gyi . bar . [du] . thugs . bde . zin . la . zal . myu[r . 
du] [B 4] m[ja]l , [bar . smon . cin . mchis] | | 

“ . . . petitions ; Prayers for (your) happiness : this letter 
is to inquire after (your) health. So far as I hear from the 
soldier spy, it is excellent. Your humble servant has exerted 
himself for the transmission of grandson . . . 's pro\dsion 
basket (?). Of the men here Mes-slebs has gone on leave to 
Hu-ten. Also there are many mountain-sick : being no good 
for . . . an enemy, it looks as if they ought to be let go up. 
Have the three letters, prior and later, come, or not ? Until 
we meet face to face may you be in good spirits : I am praying 
for an early meeting face to face." 

On Ichor-zag “ leave see p. 398 ; on ri-zug. pp. 385-6 ; 
yar (B 2) “ up ” might mean “ back to Tibet ” or “ back 
to headquarters (^in-san ?) ’’. 

51. M. Tagh., i, 0014 (wood, c. 12-5 X 1-5-2 cm. ; incised 
lines and notches recto and verso ; large notch in bottom 
centre ; hole for string at 1. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] ^ ! . 1 dgra. bvuh.sor. dag. ] [2] chad. | 

_ ' i 

“ Punished (executed) for flight on appearance of enemy.’’ 

Similar punishment for cowardice is reported in M. Tagh., 
0206, and a. v, 0012, and b. i, 0036b (1). 

7. Personalia 

52. M. Tagh. c. ii, 006 (wood, c. 14-5 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 


1 ni {?). 
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[A 1] ■'S 1 : I Ho . tsho . pagi . sde . Ho . ru . Pyi . tshab . 

I so . la . btus pa . las [A 2] bro . htshal . nas | so . la . m[ch]i . 
bahi . rno . mi . tog . nas . ko . [B 1] na . ston . sde . nan . du . 
sna . sur . slog . ta . dan . so . sna . pyir . sde . [B 2] brjes . te 
I slog.ta.res.la.Pyi.tsab.mchi.bar.bgyis. | 

“ Ho-ru P[b]yi-tshab, of the Ho-tsho-pag regiment, 
having after joining service, fallen ill, and being unable to 
go on service, it was arranged that he should exchange service 
earlier and later with a siia-sur returning to the Thousand- 
district and that P[h]yi-tshab should go in place of the 
returning man.” 

Notes 

A 1, so-h-btus : On the phrase see p. 386. 

ston-sde : The Thousand-district is, no doubt, Ho-tsho-pag. 

B 1, slog-ta : Apparently a technical term, denoting a man 
released from military service. Concerning sna-sur see p. 389. 

53. M. Tagh., 0019 (wood, c. 14-14-5 x 2-5-3 cm., com- 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 3 recto -t- 3 verso of squared 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I . I jo . CO . Khrifo ?) . bzer . dan . tsa . bo . Cun . 
ra . dan . Cun . hbrih . la . | Hpan . s[gy]e . [A 2] s . gyi . 
mchid , gso ^ . ba . Stag . cun . gi . tsal . ma . tsam . zig . ma 
[A 3] r . ma . skur . na . kho . yan . Ibegs : sde . hgum : zih . 
mchis : b [B 1] dag . cag . hi ; htsal . ma . la : yah . gnod . cih . 
mchis . na . skur . [B 2] bar . gsol ; yar . gtah . du . ni . mchi . 
bahi . rho . myi : thog . cih . [B 3] mchis : | da . Ita . ni . tsal . 
ma . su . mnar . cih . mchis : na : | 

“ To lord Khri(o ?)-bzer and grandsons Cuh-ra and Cuh- 
hbrih : letter petition of Hpan-sgyes. Stag-cuh's rations, 
any at all, not having been sent down, he has died by suicide 
(himger, Itogs?). My own rations also having been injured, 
please send. As for dispatching [a message] up, it is not 
possible to go. At present I am where rations are ...” 


' I omitted. 
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Notes 

A 1 : On tsa-bo “ grandsons ” see 1930, p. 262. Cun-ra and 
Cun-hbrin are, doubtless, sons of Kbri-bzer. 

A 3, Ibegs : = Icebs, found supra, 1927, p. 81 ? 

B 3, su-mnar-cih ? 

54. M.I., vii, 46 (wood, c. 14-5 x 1-5 cm., complete ; 
bole for strmg at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] II bjd . ba . bgyis . pa . kbrims . cbe . la . tbug . pa . 
1 1 dmag . pon . dan | [2] spyan . gis . dbyons . dkyigs . [la] . 
gsol . cig II 

“ One wbo, having done bis duty, bas met witb a heavy 
sentence begs for a personal interview witb the general.” 

Notes 

spyan-gis-dbyons : “ interview witb sight.” On dbyons, 
from hbyon-pa, see 1927, pp. 72, 844. 

dkyigs : This is perhaps the word dkrig, given in S. C. Das’ 
dictionary as meaning “ personally ”. 

55. M. Tagh. c. i, 0030 (wood, c. 13-5 x r5-2 cm., com- 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 verso of squarish 
dbu-can script). 

[A 1] >8 II nan . rje . po . blon . Lha . bzre ^ . gi . 2a . shar || 
Gyi . na [A 2] rin . gi . mchid . gsol . ba . Mars . Lha ^ . rma . 
hi I [B 1] rkub . bead . bar . ci . gnah . Gyi . na . rin . 
gyah . rkub . bead . [B 2] bar . gsol || 

“ To the presence of Lha-bzes, minister of internal affairs : 
petition of Gyi-na-rin. Thanks for the rkub-bcad of Mars 
Lha-rma. Gyi-na-rih also petitions for rkub-bcad.’' 

Rkub-bcad, which in Sanskrit would perhaps be pdyu-ccheda, 
is perhaps some surgical operation ; since the request comes 
from the person concerned, it can hardly be disciplinary. 

8. List of Regiments {sde) 

(N.B. — Regiments certainly belonging to Tibet proper, 
about twenty in number, are distinguished by a *.) 
Bar-khohi-sde (Bar-kho unknown). 

' Compendious for ieer. ^ Lag { ’). 

JRAS. JIT-Y 1933. 


36 
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56. M. Tagh. c. i, 001 (wood, c. 11 x 1-5-2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 1 recto 1 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A] >@1.1 Bar . khohi . sde ] Elan . Gyer . bu . cun . 
[B] bM . bcuh . rtsa . lha . chad | 

“ Bar-kho regiment : Elan Gyer-bu minor punished forty- 
five (stripes ?).” 

Bron-tsham-gyi-sde. See Hhroh°. 

Bzah-Hor-gyi-sde (“ Good Hor regiment ”). 

On the Good Hor and on the Hbroh-tsams regiment see 
1931, p. 882, and infra, p. 557, respectively. 

Further mention of the same regiment in M. Tagh., 0345, 
a. iii, 0013, quoted above and a. iv, 0026, b. i, 002, c. ii, 0046, 
c. iii, 0060. 

* Dags{oT Dvags)-po-sde (Dags-po, a Tibetan tribal division). 

57. M. Tagh., 0332 (wood, c. 14 x 2 cm., broken away at 
r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

''® I . I Dags . po . sde | Se : Khlu ; rton 
“ Dags-po regiment : Se Khlu-rton.” 

Se is perhaps a military title : see supra, p. 389. 

Dgyes-sde (Perhaps a special kind of troop ; on dgyes or 
sgyes see JRAS. 1930, p. 263, and supra, p. 385). 

58. M. Tagh., 0351 (wood, c. 15-5 X 2 cm., broken away 
at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, very faint). 

[1] I . I Dgyes . sde . [po] . Chun . ra . dan . [Snah] . 
bzer . la . . . [2] gyis . rmas . na . ph[y]ogsu . thugs . b[de . 
ba . zes . ] . . . 

“ To Chun-ra and Snan-bzer of the Dgyes regiment ... it 
having been stated by . . . that [you] on your part are 
happy. . . .” 

Further mention in M. Tagh. a. ii, i, 0011, 0097, c. ii, 0017. 

* Dor-te-hi-sde (Dor-te (or de), a Thousand-district in Tibet, 
as noted supra). 

59. M.I., 0034 (wood, c. 8 x 2 cm., fragmentary at r. : 
1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 
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''® II Dor . tehi.s[d]e | H . . . 

“ Dor-te regiment : H . . 

* Gad-sram-gyi-sde (Gad-bkram, a Thousand-district of 
Hgos, in Tibet). 

60. M. Tagh., 0239 (wood, c. 8-5 x 2-5 cm., complete (?) ; 
11. 1 recto + 2 (a different hand) verso of cursive dbu-can 
script). 

[A] S^am.nam.smon.leg | 

[B 1] Gad sram.gyi.sde | sro.Tshes.mthno.i [B 2] pye. 
bre.gsum.htshal. | 

“ . . . Gad-sram regiment : sro Tshes-mthon requests three 
bre of flour.” 

Sro is apparently a military title : see supra, pp. 389, 542. 


61. M. Tagh. a., 4 (wood, c. 13 x 1-5-2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 (in 4 compartments) of cursive 
dbu-can script). 


[1] Gad.8r[am] 

[2] s[d]e.la 


Hb[r ?]ehu.gzig[s] 
cad. 


gtad . My[o]s 
[rlob] 

“ To the Gad-srarn regiment sent [by] Myos-rlob : Hbrehu- 
gzigs executed . . .” Also in a. iii, 0019, infra, p. 556. 
Glan-saii-sde 


Mentioned in M. Tagh. a. i, 0021 (fragmentary). 

* Gcom-pahi-sde (Bcom-pa, a Thousand-district of Cog-ro in 
E. Tibet). 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. a. ii, 0096, quoted 1930, pp. 51-3. 
Gom-pahi-sde (apparently different from the Grom(Hgrom)-pa 
regiment). 

62. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0037 (wood, c. 12 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

1 1 Gom : pa ; hi : sde : ko : nan : Pan : legs 
“ Gom-pa regiment : ko-iian P[h]an-legs.” 

63. M. Tagh. a. v, 008 (wood, c. 12-5 X 1-5-2 cm., broken 
away at 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can 
script). 


1 Compendious for mthon. 
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. . . Gom.pahi.sde phu.bag.Mu.ne.sta.na | 

“ Gom-pa regiment : Phu-bag Mu-ne-sta-na.” 

Phu {Pu)-bag, which recurs infra, p. 567, and in c. iv, 0035, 
may be an official (or local) designation. 

Gran-hrtsan-sde 

64. M. Tagh. b. ii, 0047 (wood, c. 10 X 2-5 cm., broken 
away at r. ; 11. 2 of squarish dbu-can script). 

[1] II Grah.brtsan.sde | stag . Khri . -[e] . . . 

[2] snih.hen. | Tro.ki.Min.phan.dah | . . . 

“ Grari-brtsan regiment : officer Khri.-e . . . snih-nen : 
Tro-ki Min-phan and . . . 

Tro-ki is probably a surname. 

65. M. Tagh. a, vi, 0020 (wood, c. 11 x 2-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, obscure 
and dirt-encrusted). 

[1] . . Grah.[brts]an.gyi.sde.gyerd | [2] Kho[hs] . . . 

“ Grafi-brtsan regiment : gyerd Khoris . . .” 

Gyerd is perhaps an official title : see swpra, p. 389. 

* Grom-pahi-sde (= Hgrom-pahi-sde, q.v.). 

Gyar-skyah-gi-sde (= Yar-skyah-gi-sde, “Yarkand regi- 
ment,” q.v.). 

* Hhro-mtshams-kyi-sde (Hbro, a tribal district in Tibet). 

66. M. Tagh. a. iii, 0019 (wood, c. 14 X 2-2-5 cm., broken 
away at 1. ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto 2 verso of cursive 
dbu-can script, in part faint). 

[A 1] . . . [1 ?] . Khyun . dan . | Bro . tshams . gyi . sde . 
Rgya . Dred . po . dan . | Hbro . [rgya ?] 

[A 2] . . . [kh ?]— n . gyi . sde . Dgro . Legs . [z]i[gs] | dan . 
Ga.sram.gyi.[sd ?]e.[Rgya ?] 

[B 1] ... bzer.gyis j | Skyah . po . Lha . gon . 

dan. 

[B 2] . . . I gy — . Ina . ky— [s] . Rma . . . khri . la . 
[spriho ?] 

. . . Khyun, and of the Bro-tshams regiment Chinaman 
Dred-po, and of the Hbro . . . kh — n regiment Dgro Legs-zigs, 
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and of the Ga[d]-sram regiment Chinaman (?)... bzer ; along 
with Skyan-po Lha-gon . . . : by [these] five sent to Ema 

. . . khri.” 

Khyuh and SJcyafi-po are, like Hbro, tribal designations 
(noted supra). Hhro . . . kh — « is perhaps = Hbroh-khon, and 
Ga-sram is the Gad-sram recorded in this list. Dgro is perhaps 
the Sgro Thousand-district of Tibet. 

Hbrom-gi-sde 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. a. i, 0031, quoted supra. 

* Hbroh-mtshams-kyi-sde (no doubt connected with the 
Hbroh district of Mdo-smad in Tibet). 

67. M. Tagh. a. vi, 0019 (wood, c. 12-12-5 x 2 cm., com- 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dhu-can script). 

[A] 'S II Hbrori . tsams . khyi [sic] . sde . Po . yoh . Htus . 
rma. | [B 1] dnos.Huten.na.mchis.na.dmag.skyin.nas. 
g[la] [B 2] thud.hbul.larn.myi.hbul.rma I 

“ Hbroh-tsams regiment : P[h]o-yoh Htus(Hdus)-rma, at 
present in Huten, inquires whether from what is owing to 
the army (dmag-skyin ?) extra wage {gla-{h)thud) is, or is not, 
paid.” 

The place-name Pho-yon (g-yoh) is known as surname of a 
Tibetan queen : see S. C. Das’ Diet. 

68. M. Tagh. c. ii, 0046 (wood, c. 11-5 X 2-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at 1. ; 11. 3 recto of square dhu-can script -|- 
2 verso in a more cursive hand). 

[A 1] ■'S I . I Bzah : Hor : gyi | sde : Hzah . Ma . brid 1 1 
San . sde : Brin . [A 2] legs . Mon . j Bron | tsham : gyi : 
sde : Be ; sna . 

[A 3] Mhal . pan . Mu . ^an . don. 

[B 1] >8 II Bzah. Hor | Hzah. Ma. brid 

[B2] gyi.[sd]e | 

[A] “ Of the Good Hor regiment Hzah Ma-brid ; of the 
^ah regiment Brih-legs, a Moh ; of the [H]broh-tsham 
regiment Be sna ; a Mhal-p[h]an Mu Sah-doh.” 

[B] “ Good-Hor regiment : Hzah Ma-brid.” 
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Notes 

On the Good-Hor, San, and Mnal-phan regiments see in this 
list. Be-sna is perhaps identical with the Ba Snan-rma 
(of the same regiment) mentioned above (M. Tagh., 0614). 
hdzind-hyar-sar-lha-mtshoM-sde (title imperfect ?) 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. a. ii, 0096, quoted 1930, pp. 51-3. 
Hdzmn-smad-kyi-sde (“ Lower Hdzom ” regiment. Nob region). 

69. M.I., i, 6 (wood, c. 6-5 x 1-5 cm,, broken away at r. ; 
11. 2 recto + 1 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] II Hdzom. smad.kyi.sde | ho.na[l] . . . [A 2] 
mkhar . du . hph(b ?)yun.ba.Ias | so. [pa] . . . [B 1] tsan.na. 
mchis.pa.dan | bcu . . . 

“ Lower Hdzom regiment : the ho-nal . . . having been 
into . . . town, soldier . . . was in . . . tsan and ten . . 

Mentioned in M.L, ii, 25 (quoted SMjoro) ; viii, 17 ; xxiii, 1096. 
On ho-nal see supra, p. 389. 

Hdzom-stod-kyi-sde (“ Upper Hdzom ” regiment. Nob region : 
possibly the Hzom-lom-stod of Ancient Khotan, p. 569). 

70. M.I., ii, 38 (wood, c. 14 x 1-5 cm., complete ; 1. 1 of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

''S II Hdzom. stod.kyi.sde | Tshe. spoil, Mthon.skyugs 
“ Upper Hdzom regiment : Mthon-skyugs of Tshe-spon 
(in Tibet).” 

71. M.I., ii, 37a (wood, c. 13 X 2 cm., complete ; 1. 1 of 
cursive dbu-can script). 

II Hdzom. [stod.kyi].sd[e].Ldu.Kmol.tsa | 

“ Upper Hdzom regiment : Ldu Kmol-tsa.” 

Mentioned in M.I., ii, 17 (quoted supra), and vii, 33. 

* Hgrom-pahi-sde (Grom-pa, a Thousand-district of Hbro, 
in Tibet). 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. a. ii, 0096, and b. i, 0095 (both 
quoted supra). 

Ho-tsho-pag-gi-sde 

72. M. Tagh. a. iii, 002 (wood, c. 14 x 2-2-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 
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[1] I ; I Ho . tsho . pagi . [sde] | S'a.gram.Lha.brtsan. 
[2] bzag I 

“ Delivered by Lha-brtsan of Na-gram, Ho-tsho-pag 
regiment.” 

On S^a-gram see 1930, p. 274. Bzag in the same sense 
occurs in M.I. iv, 71, M. Tagh. a. ii, 0048, etc. ; cf. pp. 393, 566. 

73. M. Tagh. c. i, 0010 (wood, c. 11-5 x 1-5-2 cm., com- 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, 
smudged and partly erased). 

[1] II Ho . zo . pagi . [s]de . Khyun . po . [Snah ?] . kho ^ 
[2] [hog.pon] 

“ Ho-zo-pag regiment : Khynh-po Snah-koh, corporal.” 
Khyufi-po is the name of a Tribal division of Tibet. 

74. M. Tagh. c. i, 0031 (wood, c. 14 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script, in part 
faint). 

I : I Ho. tsho. pagi. sde | sne.lo.^a.gzi^s. | 

“ Ho-tsho-pag regiment : the sne-lo Ra-gEigs.” 
sne-lo is apparently a military title. 

Mentioned also in M. Tagh. b. i, 0058 and 0095 (quoted 
supra) and c. ii, 006. 

Kha-dro-hi-sde (Kha-dro, a district in the Nob region). 

Mentioned in M.I., xiv, 124 and 129, and xhii, 3. 
Khar-sar-gyi-sde. See Mkhar°. 

* Khri-boms-kyi-sde (Khri-boms. in Tibet). 

75. M. Tagh. c. iv, 0033 (wood, c. 11 x 1-5-2 cm., cut away 
at bottom : hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I . I Khri. boms. kyi. sde. Dbyen.Hphan. [2] la. 
r[t]on I 

“ Khri-boms regiment ; Dbyen Hphan-la-rton.” 

Mentioned also in M. Tagh. c. iii, 0063 and H, 6. Dbyen 
is an imknown surname ; dben means “ anchorite ". 

* Khri-dan(tan)-gi-sde (Khri-tha, a Thousand-district adjacent 

to Hdre, in Tibet). 


^ For koii. 
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76. M. Tagh. c. iv, 009 (wood, c. 14 x 2 cm., complete as 
new ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dhu-can script). 

: I : I Khri : dan . gi : sde ; | Hbre ; Pan : legs : | 

“ Khri-dan regiment Hbre (error for Hdre or Hbro ?) P[h]- 
an-legs.” 

77. M. Tagh. c. iv, 0041 (wood, c. 13-13-5 x 1-5-2 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script, 
in part faint). 

II [Khri].dah.gi.sde.gsen.Ci[s].[pa ?] | 

“ Khri-dan regiment : the gsen Cis-pah."’ 

On gsen see supra, pp. 389-90. 

* Khri-goms-kyi-sde (Khri-dgons, a Thousand-district of 

Hbro, in Tibet). 

78. M. Tagh., 0382 (wood, c. 14 x 2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 1 (+ upper parts of another) recto -f 1 (a 
different hand) verso of cursive dhu-can script). 

[A 1] I Khri. goms.gyi. sde. Hoi. god. Byan.bya[hs] 

[A 2] na (cha ? ) . [bar ? ] . [pan] . gtogs . te . so 

[B] . . [s (1 ?)].gyi.bsus || 

“ Khri-goms regiment : Byah-byahs of Hol-god . . 

* Lah-myi-sde (Lah-mi, a Thousand-district of the Pa-tsab, 

in N.E. Tibet). 

79. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0077 (wood, c. 13-5-14 X 2-5 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto of square dhu-can 
script ; verso 1 aksara of the same). 

[A 1] I : I Lan . myihi ; sde ; rtsi : Klu ; lod : nan [A 2] 
gcheg : myi ; chad : par : rjes : gtsho [B] . . . d 

“ Lah-myi regiment : rtsi Klu-lod writes requesting . . . 
not to be pimished (?).” 

The meaning of rtsi and of gcheg is unknown ; but cf. 
tseg in a. iv, 0068, and supra, p. 398 {tsheg = tshegs ?). 

80. M. Tagh. c. iv, 0034 (wood, c. 10-10-5 x 2 cm., some- 
what cut away at bottom ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script, 
somewhat faint). 
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[1] >@ II [L] — .myi.sde. | Kog.Hsam.sgyes [2] hog.pon 
“ Lan-myi regiment, Kog Hsam-sgyes, corporal.'’ 

The surname Kog or Ha-kog recurs infra, p. 563, and else- 
where. 

81. M. Tagh. a. iii, 0033 (wood, c. 11 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] 1 ; I Lah. myi.sde Zims.Stag [2] rton 

“ Lan-myi regiment : Stag-rton of Zims (in Tibet).” 
Further mention in M.I., i, 23, and M. Tagh. a. iii, 0013 
(quoted supra). 

Lhag . . . hi.sde 

Mentioned in M. Tagh., 0492 (quoted 1930, pp. 56-7). 

* Lho-brag-gi-sde (Lho-brag Thousand-district in S.E. Tibet). 

82. M. Tagh. a. ii, 0028 (w’ood, c. 12-12-5 x 2-5 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can 
script, the second 1. faint). 

[1] "'S I Lho.brag.gyi.sde.Lbo.kol. [2] [gsol] 

“ Lho-brag regiment : petition of Lbo-kol.” 

83. M. Tagh. c. i, 0023 (wood, c. 12-12-5 x 1-5-2 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 1 recto -j- 1 verso of squarish 
dbu-can script). 

[A] ''® 1 1 [Lho . brag . gi] . sde . | Sprag . Bsam . koh . 
[B] bzaho. | 

“ Lho-brag regiment : Bsam-koh-bzah of Sprag(s).” 
Mentioned also in M. Tagh., 0264. 

* Man-khar.-sde (Mah-khar (gar), a Thousand-district of Hbro, 

in Tibet). 

84. M. Tagh., 0343 (wood, c. 12-5 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

■>& I . I Mah.khar.sde.la | 

“ To the Mah-khar regiment.” Also in a. iv, 0012. 
Mkhar-sar-gyi-sde 

85. M. Tagh. a. iv, 0087 (wood, c. 13-13-5 x 2 cm., com- 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of square dbu-can script). 
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[1] ^ i - I [M]khar.sar.gyi.[sde] | Mon.chun.la | 
[2] gsal [sic], pa. 

“ Mkliar-sar regiment : petition to Mon-chun.'’ 
Mnal-hphan-gyi-sde (“ Fatigue-benefit regiment) 

86. M. Tagil, b. i, 0075 (wood, c. 12 x 1-5-2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script, in part 
faint). 

1 1 Mhu . la [sic] . pam [sic] . sd[e] . thag . bar . Ktses . 
phyan . 

“ Mnal-hphan regiment : middle-rope Rtses-phyan.” 

On thag-har see sujyra, p. 385. 

Further mention in M. Tagh. b. i, 0022, and c, ii, 0046 
(quoted above). 

Mnal-fahi-sde (possibly connected with the Gnal Thousand- 
district of S.E. Tibet ; but see sujyra, pp. 385-6, and 
compare mnald-jKihi-khri-thag-har, 1930, pp. 93-4). 

87. M. Tagh. c. iii, 0017 (wood, c. 13 x 1-5-2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto 2 verso of cursive dbu-can 
script, rubbed and in part faint). 

[A 1] II Skyi.stod.gyi.s[d]e.S-e-.[tsh]al.[gzi ?] . . . 
[A 2] rfii — .[ch ?]en (tshug ?) | 

[B] ^ I : I Miial : pa . hi : ste : 

“ Upper Skyi regiment : S-e-.tshal land . . . 

Mnal-pa regiment.” Also in c. iii, 0078 (paper). 

On the Upper Skyi regiment see infra, p. 566. 
Mihon-khyab-kyi-sde (“ Watch-tower ” regiment ; cf. Nos- 
dfon-mihon-khyab-kyi-sde) 

Mentioned in M.I., Iviii, 001 (quoted sujrra) and xxv, 003. 
* Myah-rohi-sde (Myan-ro, a tribal district in S.E. Tibet). 
Mentioned in M. Tagh. b. i, 0095 (quoted sujyra). 

Nag-khrid-kyi-sde (no doubt related to Nag-sod, in the Nob 
region) 

88. M.I., xxviu, 0016 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., broken away 
at r. ; 11. 2 recto of cursive dbu-can script ; verso traces of 
script). 
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[A 1] ■>§ I . I Nag (b ?).khrid.gyi.sde.Rgyab.bzer.gyi. 
mcbi ... [A 2] gsol.bah | 

“ Nag-kbrid regiment : petition of Rgyab-bzer." 

Nag-sod-kyi-sde (Nag-sod, a district in the Nob region). 

89. M.I., xxviii, 0034 (wood, c. 7-7-5 x 1-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] I Nag Ha.kog.Bor | 

[2] sod.sde | rtsan | 

“ Nag-sod regiment : Ha-kog Bor-rtsan.’’ 

Further mention in M.I., ii, 32 ; xiv, 76 and 124 and 129 
(quoted supra). On the surname Ha-kog, see p. 561. 

N ag-tsvehi-sde 

90. M. Tagh., 0573 (wood, c. 13-5 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at 1. ; 1. 1 of squarish dbu-can script). 

I : I S’ag . [tshvehi] : sde ; rna : Hbur . lod ] 

“ ^ag-tshve regiment : rha Hbur-lod.” 

Rna = “ drum ” or “ camel ” ? Cf. p. 389. 

91. H. 3 (wood, c. 14 X 2 cm., complete ; 11. 2 recto of 
square dbu-can script ; 1. 1 verso in a somewhat different 
hand). 

[A 1] II Rag.[tsh]vehi.sde.Skyar.Klu.gzigs | dan. 
res . kyi . s[na] . thus [A 2] Lde . . . gyi.siia.thus.khyihi.lo.pa | 

[B] Sih.san. 

“ S^ag-tshve regiment : with Skyar Klu-gzigs in succession 
first called up Lde . . . the first called up of the Dog year. 
Sih-san.” 

Nam-ru-pag-gi-sde (Nam-ru district in Tibet ?). 

92. M. Tagh. c. i, 007 (wood, c. 13-5-14 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

I . I Nam.ru.pagi.sde.sehu.Klu.brtan 
“ Nam-ru-pag regiment : sehu Klu-brtan.’’ 

On sehu see supra, p. 389. 

Further mention in 0263, 0522 ; i, 0015 ; a. v, 002 and 
0031 ; c. ii, 0042 ; v, 0036 (quoted supra) and a. iv, 0033 ; b. ii, 
0038 ; c. ii, 009 ; c. iii, 005 ; c. iv, 0040. 
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* Nen-Jcar-gyi-sde (Gfien-dkar, a Thousand-district of Lans, 

in N.E. Tibet). 

93. M. Tagh., 0193 (wood, c. 14-5 x 2 cm., complete ; 
11. 2 recto -f- 2 verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I^en.kar.gyi kbo . nam . S’a . legs | 

[A 2] sde 

[B 1] rtse . rje . chu . nuhi . sug . [rjejd . htshal . zih . khrom . 
du [B 2] mchis | 

“ Nen-kar regiment : Mo-iiam 5Ja-legs, in the city desiring 
a commission as Under-Chief.’’ 

On kho-nam(n) and sug-rjed see pp. 390, 491. 

94. M. Tagh. a, \'i, 0014 (wood, c. 13 X 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of square dbu-can script). 

''® II JJen.kar.gyi.sde.Ldog.ge.Lha.skyes | 

“ Sen-kar regiment Ldog-ge Lha-skyes.” 

Ld(Rt)og-ge is a surname, recurring elsewhere. 

95. M. Tagh. c. iv, 0029 (wood, c. 12-5x2 cm., slightly 
broken away at bottom ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive 
dbu-can script). 

1 1 Sen . kar . gi . sde . Dbah . Kha . myi | 

“ Sen-kar regiment Dbah Kha-myi.” 

On Dbah, a clan name, see supra. 

Further mention in M. Tagh. b. ii, 0044 (quoted supra). 

N i-mo-bag-gi-sde 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. c. iii, 0019 (quoted supra). 

Nos - dpon - mthoii - khyab - kyi - sde (“ Direction - commander 
Watch-tower regiment ”). 

M.I., xiv, 0012 (quoted supra, p. 543). 

* Phod-kar-gyi-sde (Phod-dkar, a Thousand-district of the 

Pa-tshab, in 5s.E. Tibet). 

Mentioned in M. Tagh., 0291, and b. i, 0095 (quoted above) ; 
also (?) in 0302. 

Rgod-Min-gi-sde (Egod-ldin district in the Nob region). 
Mentioned in M.I., xiv, 41 and 135 (quoted supra) and 008. 
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Rgod-tsah-smad-gi-sde (Lower Rgod-tsan district in the Nob 
region). 

Mentioned in M.I., xiv, 006, 39, 41 ; xxvii, 9 ; Iviii, 004 
(quoted supra). 

Rgod-tsah-stod-kyi-sde (Upper Rgod-tsan district in the Nob 
region). 

Mentioned in M.I., iv, 85; xiv, 108d ; xliv, 7 (quoted 
supra). 

Rluh-gi-sde 

Mentioned in M. Tagh. c. iv, 0035. 

Rtsal-mo-pag-gi-sd^ 

96. M. Tagh. c. i, 0013 (wood, c. 10-5 x 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 1 recto -f- 1 (a different hand) verso 
of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A] I Rtshal.mo.pag.gi.sde | snah . sur . Stag . la . re 

[B] Pyi.rtse | 

“ Rtsal-mo-pag regiment : sna-sur Stag-la-re. Pyi-rtse 
{a place-name).” 

On snah-sur see supra, p. 3S9. 

Another mention in M. Tagh. b. i, 0095 (quoted supra, 
Rtsal°). 

Rtse-thon-gyi-sde (Rtse-thon, in the Nob region). 

97. M.I., xvi, 22 (paper, fol. No. 57 in vol., c. 26 x 4 cm., 
discoloured and irregularly torn away all round ; 11. 4 (and some 
vowel signs of another) recto + 3 (and some lower parts of 
a preceding one) verso of cursive dbu-can script, in part faint. 

Rtse . hthon . gyi . sde . Tor . hgu . Man . skyes . la 
“ To Tor-hgu Mah-skyes, of the Rtse-hthon regiment.” 
Tor-hgu is probably a surname. 

Further mention in M.I., xv, 0012 (quoted 1928. p. 589). 

Sah-sde (named, perhaps, after the Lop-nor kingdom of 
Sans or Mo-Sans or the Tibetan Sans Thousand-district). 

98. M. Tagh., i. 0025 (wood, c. 12 x 2 cm. complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 
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I San.sde.Dbah.Myes.tshab | 

“ San regiment : the Dbah Myes-tsbab.” 

Further mention in M. Tagh. a. i, 0031, and c. ii, 0046 
(quoted sufra) and in c. i, 005 ; c. iii, 0044). 

Skyi-stod-kyi-sde (possibly = Skyid-stod, a Thousand-district 
in Tibet ; but see 1927, p. 816). 

99. M. Tagh. c. iv, 0027 (wood, c. 11 X 1-5-2 cm., com- 
plete ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dhu-mn script). 

: I . Sky[i].stod.gyi.sde.kho.han. Chas.zigs 1 
“ Upper Skyi regiment : Jcho-han Chas-zigs.” 

On Mio-han see supra, p. 389. 

Further mention in M. Tagh. a. ii, 0078 (quoted supra). 

* Ste-hjam-sde (Ste-^am, a Thousand-district in E. Tibet). 

100. M. Tagh. a. iii, 0026 (wood, c. 12 X 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of square dbu-can script). 

[1] : I Ste.yom.[sde ?].gsen. Phan. legs. gyi 

[2] slag.pa.thum.po.bzag | 

“ Ste-hjom regiment : thick {hthug-po, or packed, thum) 
fur-coat of gkn Phan-legs delivered.” 

On gkn see pp. 389-90 ; on bzag, pp. 393, 539. 

Spyin-rtsah-gi-sde 

101. M. Tagh. c. ii, 0016 (wood, c. 11-11-5 X 1-5-2 cm., 
complete ; hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

1 Spyi[h Ij.rtsah.gi.sde. | se.[G]u.btsan.ba 
“ Spjdn-rtsah regiment : se Gu-btsan-ba {or se-gu 
Btsan-ba ?).” 

On se see supra, p. 389. 

TsJiah-mi-sde (Perhaps = Rtsan-mi, i.e. Chitral). 

Mentioned in M. Tagh., 0513 (quoted supra, 1930, p. 58). 

y an-rtsaii -g i-sde 

102. M. Tagh. c. iv, 002 (wood, c. 13 X 2 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 11. 2 of cursive dbu-can script). 

[1] 'S II Yan.rtsah.gi.sde : gu. rib. Nags. rye. sgor | 

^ 8 below line. 
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[2] had.ba.zi.pa | 

“ Yan-rtsan regiment: in the house of gu-rib (slave?) 
Nags-rye ...” 

103. M. Tagh., 0262 (wood, c. 14 x 2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 11. 2 recto + 2 (in a different hand and for 
the most part erased) verso of cursive dbu-can script). 

[A 1] I : I Yan.rtsah.gi ■ hjor.Myes.slebs | 

[A 2] sde ; 

[B 1] I : I Yah.[rtsa]h.gi.sde.-e. . .n.mchi . . 

[B 2] nah.rje.po^ m[ch]id.gso(Z) 

“ Yah-rtsah regiment: hjor Myes-slebs . Yah-rtsah regi- 
ment : letter petition of . . . [to the] Home Minister.” 

Hjor is probably a title : see p. 389. 

Further mention in M. Tagh., 0050, a. iv, 00121 ; b. i, 0095 
(quoted supra ) ; and a. iii, 0021. 

Yar-skgah-gi-sde (“ Yarkand regiment "). 

104. M. Tagh., 0544 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., complete ; hole 
for string at r. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

II Yar . skyah . gi . sde . | Pu.bag.yul.mthoh. | 

“ Yar-skyah regiment : Pu-bag, local surveyor.” 

On Pu-bag see supra, p. 556. Yul-mthoh is perhaps used 
as a surname, here and 1928, p. 585. 

105. M. Tagh., 0280 (wood, c. 13 x 2 cm., somewhat 
broken away at top 1. ; 1. 1 of cursive dbu-can script). 

I . I Yar. sky ah. gi. sde. spun. drug. Legs. 

“ Yan-skyah regiment : six brothers Legs.” 

(So correct Innermost Asia, p. 1085). 

* Y el-rab-kyi-sde (Yel-rab, a Thousand-district in N.E. Tibet). 

106. M. Tagh., 1616 (wood, c. 13 X 1-5 cm., complete ; 
hole for string at r. ; 1. 1 of squarish dbu-can script). 

I : I Ye[l].rab.gyi.sde. | Lo.Legs.sroh.la (srohs ?) 

“ Yel-rab regiment : (to) Lo Legs-sroh[s].” 

Further mention in M. Tagh. c. ii, 0038. 

1 Three syllables apart and in a different hand. 
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* Zom-sde (High Zom, a Thousand-district in N.E. Tibet). 

107. M.I., xiv, 0061 (wood, c. 7-5 x 2 cm., broken away at 
r. and at top ; remains of hole for string at r. ; traces of 1. 1 
of cursive dbu-can script.) 

[■>8 II Zom.sde.bl- n | ?] 

“ Zom regiment . . .” 

Note that Zom seems to be different from the Hdzom of 
the Nob region : see Hdzom-smad{stod)-kyi-sde (supra). 

. . . dan-phyin-pohi-sde 
Mentioned in M. Tagh. a. ii, 0097. 

. . . mkhar-gyi-sde (= Mah-khar-gyi-sde '\) 

Mentioned in M. Tagh., 0289. 

172 . 



The Origin of Banking in Mediaeval Islam : 

A contribution to the economic history of the Jews of 
Baghdad in the tenth century 

By WALTER FISCHEL 
(Concluded from p. 3S2.) 

V. The Activities of the Court Bankers 

TF we describe as bankers persons whose profession it is to 
administer, procnre, and supply money, ^ then we are indeed 
entitled to count Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram 
as bankers in a quite modern sense, and in view of their 
almost exclusive dealings with the Court and its officials, as 
Court Bankers in fact as well as in name.^ 

Their professional activities, to which we now turn, may be 
summed up imder the following main categories : — 

A. Financial Transactions. 

(a) Administration of Funds. 

(b) Eemittance of Funds. 

(c) Supplying of Fimds. 

B. Mercantile Transactions. 

A. 

(a) Administration of Funds. — The Arab sources of the 
tenth century reveal a prodigious desire to accumulate 
money, a mad rush to get rich.® The appetite for money 
was only equalled by the fear of its loss. 


^ Max Weber, Grundriss der Sozialokonomik 11. Wirtschafi und Gesell- 
schaft, Tubingen, 1922, pp. 92-3 ; cf. also the same author’s valuable 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 1923, pp. 223-238. 

® Wuz., 158-9, 

® The words of a high ofEcial are a typical expression of this : “ Already 
when I was a little boy I used to hoard all the money I received at a green- 
grocer’s ” (Tan., ii). 

JEAS. JULY 1933. 


37 
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This phenomenon will be discussed fully in another 
connection. Here it may suffice to state that officials and 
merchants, who were the mainstays of this money economy,'- 
were afraid of the interference of the State, which was able 
to gain possession of private property easily by the then so 
imiversal method of confiscation.^ 

This feeling of fear and uncertainty caused people to look 
for the safest place in which to keep their money. To this 
end the oddest ways and methods w’ere invented. Gold and 
silver were hidden imder the soil,® in wells,* in cisterns,® in 
barns,® among clothes, etc. Money was even invested in 
jewellery and trinkets, as well as other articles of luxury,'^ 
only in order to prevent the State from snatching away one’s 
not always honestly gained lucre.® Real estate owners could 

1 Vide the sociologically instructive passage in Tan., i, p. 243. Mez, 
1.0. , p. 442, says rightly : “ Im 9/10 Jahrhundert ist der reiche Kaufmann 
gradezu der Trager der jetzt materiell anspruchsvoll gewordenen moham- 
medanischen Kultur.” 

“ As to the meaning of this word and the evolution of its signification, 
vide Cl. Huart, ZDMG., vol. lxiii(1909), pp. 856-7, and A. Fischer, ZDMG., 
vol. Ixiv (1910), pp. 481-4. I deal at length with the institution of a diwan 
al musddara in my Beitrage. 

“ Misk., 416; Misk., ii, 11-12, 74, 187. After the death of the Emir 
Abu’l Husain Bachkam a list was made of all the places where his money 
was hidden. 

* Tan., ii, 210, tells us that more than 80,000 dinars were taken out of 
a well belonging to a merchant ( Even the privy was used as 
a hiding-place for money, vide the detailed and amusing story in Tan., i, 
15-16. Other evidence in Misk., 102, where the Vizier himself is said to 
have hidden in cesspools no less than half a million dinars. Vide also 
Tan., i, 272. 

® Ibn Sa’id, ed. Tallquist, pp. 39-40. 

® Misk., 230 ; this method is still in use in Algeria. Cf. on this A. 
Ruehl, Fom Wirtschaftsgeist im Orient, Leipzig, 1925, p. 42. 

’ Tanukhi, Faraj ba'd ash-Shidda, i, 113; ii, 17. Cf. C. H. Becker, 
Igypten im Mittelalter, Islamstudien, Leipzig, 1924, i, p. 183 : “ Ausser- 
dem war eine grosae Garderobe eine nicht zu verachtende Geldanlage in 
einer Zeit, der noch die Thesaurierung der Wertobjekte fur aicherer gait 
als das Arbeitenlassen dea Kapitals.” 

® ^Naturally, immense fortunes simply disappeared because after their 
owners’ death nobody knew where their treasures were hidden ; and on 
the other hand, great treasures were often discovered by mere chance. 
Vide Misk., 299. 
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protect themselves against the danger of loss hy constituting 
their landed property a Waqf/ whereby they at least 
could enjoy the revenue derived therefrom without fear. 
But what could be done with money hoards ? ^ 

In addition to hiding their money in the ground and else- 
where, people began to deposit it with prominent persons,® 
merchants,^ and above all with professional money-dealers 
or bankers. This way was chiefly used by the high officials 
themselves and the Viziers of the Cahphs. The bankers and 
money-changers, whose profession it was to engage in money 
transactions, were for that very reason considered to be the 
proper, safe, and reliable people to entrust with one’s fortune.® 

So the habit was adopted by every Vizier of the age of 
al-Muqtadir to have his own money-keeper, his own particular 
banker.® Naturally, care was taken not to have such deposits 
entered in books.’ Thus b. al-Furat is said to have deposited 
huge sums with merchants ® and clerks, without letting it be 
known.® Another official, for reasons of security, deposited 

^ For the \Vaq£ as a measure against confiscation vide von Kremer, 
Einnahmebudget, p. 16 ; Becker, Beitrdge, p. 266 fl., and Islamstudien, 
Leipzig, 1924, i, p. 62 ; also W. Bjoerkman, “ Kapitalentstehung und 
Anlage im Islam, Berlin,” MSOS., ii, 1930, pp. 80-98. 

“ When the chamberlain Nasr heard that he was to be arrested, he first 
of all hastened to deposit his money with others {Misk., 117). 

® Vide Misk., 102, 68 ; Irshdd, i, 70 ; v, 350. Ed., iii, 262. 

* Misk., 44 ; Wuz., 74. 

° That they were by no means absolutely safe is evident from Misk., 
257. Baridi, the governor of Ahwaz, had the bankers’ houses looted 
jjj) and took all the money that was found there, the bankers’ 
own as well as that of their clients. As to ijUw of. the lexica. Cf. also the 
story in Mubarrad, Kamil, Cairo, 1308, i, 208. 

® The banker of Ibn al-Furat was Aaron b. Amram, as well as Joseph b. 
Phineas. Ibrahim is said to have been the banker of Hamid b. ‘Abbas 

(Misk.,9o; W itz., G2, 12 ; Wnz.,225). ‘Alib. ‘Isa also had his own osL' named 
b. Abi ‘Isa (Wnz., 291 ^ and 224). A of the Vizier al-Khasiblis also 
mentioned in Misk., 155. 

’ Vide, for Instance, W’«z., 33, also If uz., 79-80, and Tan., ii, 83-5. 

® These “ merchants ” mean the two Jewish court bankers, v.i., the 
section “ Mercantile Transactions ”, p. 583. 

• Misk., 44. 
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a sum of 10,000 dinars at a banker’s without having it entered 
either on the debit or on the credit page of his booksd The 
important revenue-farmer and later Vizier Hamid b. ‘Abbas 
deposited with the banker Ibrahim b. Yuhanna a sum of 
100,000 gold dinars.^ In the year 927, 10,000 dinars belonging 
to the Vizier al-Khasibi were foimd partly in strong boxes, 
partly in the custody of his jahbadh.^ 

It is only natural that our two Jewish bankers shoidd also 
be charged with such deposits. As court bankers they must 
have been considered particularly reliable and safe. Their 
cUents * were mostly Viziers, and particularly the Vizier 
b. al-Furat, of whose deposits with the Jewish banking firm 
we hear many other interesting things. 

Thus b. al-Furat, after his fall as Vizier, was finally forced 
to confess that he had deposited a sum of 160,000 dinars 
(consisting of mdl al-musadara) with Aaron b. Amram and 
his son.® The Caliph al-Muqtadir summoned these two bankers, 
who confirmed the existence of this deposit and, at the 
Caliph’s order, conveyed the money to his privy purse.® 

We hear of other deposits of Ibn al-Furat with the Jewish 
hankers which he had to confess in the 

course of the inquiry that was instituted against him. 
The Jews were obliged to convey the money to the public 
exchequer.^ 

Closely connected with their function of administering funds 
was the employment of this Jewish banking house as an 
address for certain illegal monies destined for the account of 
b. al-Furat. Here, too, b. al-Furat was the first to have 

1 Tan., i, 103-4. 2 Mish., 95 ; Wuz., 226. 

* Mish., 158. Here both methods of treasuring money had been used. 

From other money transactions it is clear that their clients ’were 
always courtiers. Viziers, high officials, etc. 

2 Mish., 128. This is the only place that mentions Aaron b. Amram 
together with his son (v.s., p. 350, n. 1). 

« Wuz., 124. A parallel version in Mish., 128, shows only slight 
variations. 

7 *Arib, 74, 13 ff. 
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funds (so-called “ bribery money ”) ^ remitted directly to 
Aaron b. Amram,^ who credited them to the former’s account. 
The Vizier, of course, avoided creating any evidence of the 
existence of such an account in the form of book-keeping 
entries.^ 

We also learn from TFmz., 78-80, and Tan., ii, 82-84,* that 
this greedy Vizier had yet another money transaction with 
the Jewish bankers Aaron b. Amram and Joseph b. Phineas, 
which even led to a sort of legal inquiry against them. Here 
we are told in a very detailed manner how the Vizier increased 
his wealth by transmitting confiscated funds {tndl al-musadara) 
not to the Caliph’s privy purse or to the public exchequer ® 
as he should have done, but to his own secret account which 
he had opened with the Jewish banking firm. We owe to this 
passage not only further information on the bankers’ function 
of administering funds,® but also rather an interesting insight 
into the way in which the jahbadh used to keep his accounts, 

* Cf. H. F. Amedroz, “ Abbasid Administration in its Decay,” JRAS., 
1913, pp. 834-5. Mdl almardfiq was legitimate according to the financial 
morality of the time. 

“ TFmz., 334. 

^ In view of the fact that the Hebrew characters were employed in 
the bulk of Jewish- Arabic writings of the Middle Ages, including Gaonio 
literature, it might not be out of place to consider whether the account- 
books of these court bankers were kept in the Hebrew or in the Arabic script. 
Jewish court bankers of mediaeval Europe, we are told, kept their books 
not only in the Hebrew script but sometimes in the Hebrew language, 
and then had them translated into Latin (cf. M. Hoffmann, Der Geldhandel 
der deutschen Juden, p. 117). There is an instance on record even from 
the sphere of modem Islam. Between the years 1825-7 Jews were engaged 
as bankers of the Pasha at Damascus. They had a monopoly of all govern- 
ment banking business. Upon their dismissal as the result of intrigues 
their successors were unable to carry on the Pasha’s business because 
their books had been kept in the Hebrew script. Vide Revue de VAcademie 
Arabe d Damas, 1922, p. 600 ff., and my monograph based thereon, which 
will appear shortly. 

* The differences between the two versions of the text need not be taken 
into consideration here, as they do not affect the substance. 

® See on these two institutions my Beitrdge zur Geschichte der islamischen 
Finanzverwaltung. 

* This passage, too, gives us an idea of the very considerable sums that 
passed through their hands. 
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and how these accounts were controlled by the Governments 
For these bankers had to furnish a detailed report and a 
statement of all the fimds that had been entrusted to them 
in connection with the inquiry carried out against the Vizier 
b. al-FuratS 

(b) Remittance of Funds. — Our bankers not only took charge 
of deposits and administered funds, but also transmitted 
money. We must remember that in these times the endorse- 
ment of bills was already coming into use. In the tenth 
century it was customary to pay debts not in cash only, but 
to settle them by means of letters of credit. For such 

letters of credit or cheques the expression suftaja 
was used.® The purpose of this suftaja was to convey money 
from place to place without incurring the risk of transport.* 
It was thus a means of avoiding payments in coin to distant 
places. By means of such a suftaja, whose very essence is 
transaction at a distance,® the tradesman was able to carry 

1 Apparently the control of the books of the jahbadh by the government 
implies the official character of this office. 

The test uses the expression L>Ia>- for these reports. We find the 
same e.xpression in connection with the activities of a jahbadh in Mish., 155, 
158, 164-6. It shows that these khalamal were kept in the Vizier’s Dlwan. 
What is meant by is explained by the Kitab Mafatih al-'Ulum, ed. 

Vloten, p. 54. Vide also Tan., i, 42, 109, 176. The jahbadh had to write 
detailed receipts for all money matters ( j }j). 

® Wahrmund, Handivorterbuch, s.v., renders the expression with “ Kredit- 
brief ”. Belot, Vocab., with “ lettre de change ” ; Amedroz (Glosii., p. 62) 
with “ bill of exchange ”. The economic and legal nature of the snftaja 
is the object of detailed explanations by the Arab lexicographers. Vide 
Lisan al ‘Arab, ilia, 123 ; Taj al ‘Arus, ii, p. 59 ; al-Qdmus, i, 299 ; Muhit 
al Muhit, i, p. 962 ; Sprenger, Dictionary of Technical Terms, i, 636-7. 

‘ For the whole question see R. Grasshoff, Die suftaja and hawala der 
Araber, Gottingen, 1899, pp. 1-36. The language of to-day uses hawala, 
not suftaja. In modern Arab commercial parlance the old Arab terms 
have been replaced by European loanwords, such as buUsa, kambiala, jird, 
brdtestd, etc. 

® According to L. Goldschmidt, Universalgeschichte des Handelsrechts, 
Stuttgart, 1891, pp. 403-4, the essence of a bill transaction is the real 
or ideal movement of sums of money. According to the conception of 
mediaeval law a difference of place between remitter and remittee is 
indispensable to a bill of charge. 
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larger amounts with him or to convey them without incurring 
the risk which in the case of cash was considerable in these 
daysd Thus we hear that a man made a long journey with 
two servants and a guide, while his earthly riches consisted 
only of suftajas for 5,000 dinars.^ 

Money presents were brought from the Ahwaz province to 
the CaHph’s mother in the form of a suftaja for the amount 
of 3,000 dinars.® Even bribes were paid in this way.* 

The new Arab sources show very clearly a widespread use 
of that easy and riskless method of pa3Tnent,® which simplified 
the manifold mercantile relations of the ‘Abbasid empire of 
those times and was very useful for the rapid and safe settle- 
ment of business matters. R. Grasshofi’s opinion, “ Ganz 
versagen fiir die Erforschimg der inneren Beschaffenheit 
des arabischen Handels imd damit fitr die Erkenntnis der 
Funktionen der suftaga die Historiker des Islams,” is 
therefore now out of date.® 

But the contemporary Jewish sources, too, i.e. the Gaonic 
Responsa, throw light on the fimctions and scope of the 
suftaja.’’ 

For instance, the money for the Babylonian academies 
was conveyed from Kairuwan ® to Sura or Pumbadita by means 
of such letters of credit, and it can be assumed that other 

* Vide Misk., 219, where a ship (jlAi, c£. Lane, Diet., s.v.) carrying 
the revenues of Ahwaz to Baghdad is robbed (year 319/931). 

2 Tan., i, 104, 5. 

® Tan., i, 105. 

* Tan., i, 103. Further proofs in our texts : Tan., i, 90, 93 ; ii, 680, etc. ; 
Wuz., 93 fi. 

® We learn the same thing from Arab papjTus fragments ; cf. H. C. Becker, 
Papyri Schoit-Eeinhard, Heidelberg, 1906, i, p. 11. 

« Ibid., p. 10. 

’ Cf. A. Harkavy, Tschuboth ha-Geonim : Studien und Mitldlungen, Berlin, 
1887, iv. No. 423 (pp. 216, 316), No. 548 (p. 209), No. 552 (pp. 273^). 
All the responsa dealing with suftaja are written in Arabic and not in 
Hebrew. Harkavy renders the w'ord suftaja by “ Wechselschein ” or 
“ Anweisung ”, p. 316, No. 6. 

® Cf. now also J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jeioish History and Literature, 
Cincinnati, i, 1931, pp. 143-4. 
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far-off communities employed the same method.^ This 
suftaja-system was a source of legal problems for the Jewish 
authorities, as, for instance, the question whether, according 
to Talmudic civil law, a legal claim was possible in case such 
a letter of credit was lost. The Gaon’s answer was that the 
principles of Talmudic civil law did not admit the legality 
of a claim in case of loss. But as the Beth Din saw that such 
letters of credit continued to be used, it finally took up such 
claims in order not to hinder the commercial relations 
among merchants.^ 

This suftaja-system not only furthered private commerce and 
communication,^ but also helped to simplify and to rationalize 
the financial administration of the government. For now 
these letters of credit also were used as a means of sending 
the taxes from the provinces of the ‘Abbasid empire to the 
public exchequer in Baghdad.^ Our sources tell us that in 
916 the public exchequer in Baghdad contained amwdl 
safatij that had come from Fars, Isfahan, and the Eastern 
provinces.® ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, who was then the financial inspector 
of Egypt and Syria, had 147,000 dinars of taxes sent by his 
chamberlain from Egypt to Baghdad by means of suftajas.^ 

The revenue farmers of Ahwaz,® of Isfahan,® and Fars also 


1 On suftajas from Basra to Baghdad, v. Harkavy, ibid.. Nos. 548, 552. 
On later conditions of trade and cheques in Basra, cf. the evidence of Na^ir-i 
Khusrau, ed. Schefer, p. 64. Cf. Mez, ibid., 447 2. 

2 Harkavy, ibid.. No. 423, apud J. Mann in JQB., x, p. 324. For the 
illegality of the snftaja according to Islamic theory, cf. Th. \V. Juynboll, 
Handbuch d. islamischen Gesetzes, 1910, p. 274. It was regarded as a kind 
of loan, which resulted in an illicit beneht to the parties. 

® A typical piece of evidence for the nourishing state of commerce and 
the commonness of suftajas is Eel., ui, pp. 138-9, towards the end of the 


tenth century. “ What a marvellous sight to see a bill of change (’lai) 
on a commercial enterprise drawn in the enemy’s country ! If this is a 
source of pride, then the merchants are more powerful than the Viziers in 
East and West, for the former draw bills on high amounts . . . that are 
accepted with more readiness than tribute and land-tax.” 

* J^Iish., 43. 5 jgY 

6 Wuz., 296 ; Misk., 146 ; v. also Ibn Sa'id, Tallquist, p. 32. 
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made use of this suftaja-sjsteva and chose this way of sending 
their money to the public exchequer. It seems that there 
were special messengers (^-^) whose task it was to carry 

the letters with the suftaja to Baghdad.^ 

In any case, this system of payment seems to have been 
so common and familiar also in the accounting offices of the 
treasury department that the author of the work Mafdtlh al- 
‘Vlum, in explaining the ‘Abbasid administrative terminology, 
has nothing to say to the word suftaja but “is well 

known.” ^ 

These letters of credit, that were sent to the public exchequer 
from various eastern and western provinces of the ‘Abbasid 
empire, had of course to be cashed and exchanged. It 
happened not unfrequently that suftajas were left uncashed 
in the public exchequer or in the Vizier's archives and were 
simply forgotten because of the responsible official’s negligence. 
The Arab sources mention several cases of such a muddled 
management of the exchequer.® 

It nevertheless can be assumed that they were cashed in 
most cases. Our texts do not tell us very much about the 
methods of cashing, neither do we learn how the govern- 
mental accounting offices dealt with the suftaja in their 
accounts. But it can hardly be doubted that the settlement 
of suftaja business was connected primarily with those officials 
who were employed as jahbadh. This may be inferred from 

the case of the kindred institution of sakk (dX-?).* 

The bankers were the natural money-changers and agents 
in such payments, and must have played an important part 
1 31isk., 150. 

‘ Ed. V. Vloten, Leyden, 1895, p. 62. 

= Cf. il/tsfc., 23 ; 262, 2 ; 350. 

* Cf. primarily Irsad, 385, 399; also Wuz., 73, 77, 235; 158, 6; 

ii, 80 (JL^Ai dLrf) ; b. Hauqal, 42, 70. Vide G. Jacob, “ Die altesten 
Spuren des Wechsels,” 3ISOS., 1925, pp. 280-1; ilafdtih al-'Ulum, 
pp. 56-7. Cf. Diwan of Ibn al Mu'tazz (ZD3IG., 40, p. 581 ; vol. xli, 
p. 250). Tan., i, 109 ; Ed., iii, 46 fi., 119. 
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•wlieiiever such letters of credit were exchanged. Among 
others, our sources mention transactions of that kind by the 
Jewish bankers.! In reading the following lines we get the 
impression of a quite modem money order : — 

“ The Vizier b. al-Furat then opened his ink-pot and 
wrote an order to his banker {jahbadh) Aaron b. Amram, telling 
him to pay from his account and without any further 
admonition 2,000 dinars to AbuT Hasan ‘Ali b. Tsa, as a 
subvention towards payment of a fine imposed upon him. 
Muhassin b. al-Furat also ordered his banker to pay this 
‘Ah b. ‘Isa 1,000 dinars ^ from his account that was in Aaron 
b. Amram’s bank.” ® 

This money conveyance business, conducted in cash as 
well as by means of suftajas, must also have been a source 
of income to the bankers, and it may be supposed that they 
got a certain co mm ission for cashing su/taja as we know them 
to have got one for cashing sakk.* The relationship between 
our court bankers and the suftaja system can also be inferred 
from the fact that the Vizier deposited unpaid suftajas with 
the Jewish bankers Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram 
as secmity for a considerable loan that the Vizier wanted to 
obtain from them. But this leads us already to another, to 
the most important of their business activities. 

(c) Supplying of Funds . — ^As the money needs of the Caliph 
and the State became more and more considerable, the rapid 
supply of funds, especially for military purposes, became 
urgently necessary. 


1 Misk., 112. 

2 In a parallel version in Wuz., 306-307, which is characterized by a 
divergent terminology, the expression Jl Aji SljJl Oil is nevertheless 

the same as in Mish., 112, and seems to have been a fixed administrative 
phrase ; we have it also in Tan., i, 43. 

= The newly appointed Vizier thus helps the fallen Vizier to bear his 
fine, which is rather a strange practice. It was probably the result of the 
Vizier’s realization that the same fate might very soon be his own. Cf. 
C. H. Becker, Islamstudien, i, p. 205. 

‘ The usual rate seems to have been one dirham per dinar. 
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These extraordinary money needs gave birth to various 
methods of money supply. The method of revenue farming, 
of indirect levying of taxes was already employed as an 
excellent way of overcoming financial difficulties. The 
revenue farmer had to pay the Caliph a certain fixed lump sum, 
and he moreover undertook to pay the State partly in advance, 
thus enabling it to obtain cash quickly. But other ways were 
also used against financial crises. New departments and 
offices were created, the administration was divided and 
subdivided into numberless offices and functions, not from 
administrative, but from purely financial motives, i.e. in order 
to increase the revenue of the State by selling such posts. 
The selling of offices to the highest bidder was a frequent 
occurrence, as was also the sale of crown lands and the 
arbitrary confiscation of private fortimes. The Cahph’s privy 
purse was squeezed to the last farthing, so that it could no 
longer be considered as a reserve fund against emergencies. 
The Viziers, the responsible chancellors of the empire’s 
exchequer, could hardly find any way out ; for even the 
systematic economies of ‘AM b. ‘Isa, which reduced salaries, 
pensions, and other expenses, were not able to balance the 
budget. 

It probably was in this situation that the idea arose of 
calling in the aid of the Jewish bankers in consolidating the 
finances of the State. We are entitled to infer from the picture 
the sources present of Aaron b. Amram and Joseph b. Phineas, 
that their importance for the financial economy of al- 
Muqtadir’s empire lay in their capacity as privileged money- 
suppMers and money-lenders. This was really the centre 
of gravity of their business activity, far surpassing in 
significance all the other financial activities discussed above. 

We are able to reconstruct their functions as money suppliers 
in many of their details, with the help of our Arab sources. 

We know of three instances of credits being extended to 
the State by these financiers. 

(1) In PFmz., 178 i 2 _ 20 ) we hear that the Vizier b. al-Furat, 
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during his first vizierate,^ called the Jewish banker {al-jahbadh 
al-yahudi) Joseph b. Phineas,^ who is designated as jl 

and asked him for an advance of money in order to cover 
expenditure on the officials of Ahwaz for two months (mal 
shahrain). It was indicated that as official tax-collector of the 
province of Ahwaz he had sufficient guarantees in the form 
of later taxes.® But Joseph b. Phineas was not so readily 
induced to grant the loan. Nevertheless, as the report 
continues, b. al-Furat did not stop arguing with him until 
he finally assented and granted on the self-same day a loan 
for a month. Of course, b. al-Furat without delay ordered 
his servant to fetch the amount from Joseph b. Phineas. 

(2) The Vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, too, was obliged to ask the Jewish 
hankers for a loan in order to consolidate the public budget. 
He addressed them as follows “ ; — 

“ Do you want to avoid my inflicting penalties on you ® that 
may affect you and your heirs (1^* j j Jtj for ever?* 

I shall only refrain from it in consideration of a matter that 
will cause you no damage whatever. At the beginning of each 
month I need an amount of 30,000 dinars, which must be 
paid within the first six days to the infantry troops. '' However, 

* Probably about the year 311. 

® The text reads ._ I- y . 

’ Only Joseph b. Phineas is mentioned hereasjljjbVl Cf., however, 
Wuz., 81, 4, and Tan., ii, where both Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram 
are referred to as connected with jl ^Vl S-La*-. 

* This and the following passage exist in two versions, but they do not 
show any important changes (Wuz., 80’=i-81®; Tan., ii, 84i‘’-853). 

® The Vizier merely used this threat in order to force the Jewish bankers 
to comply his aim. For that they were not culpable is evident from the 
whole course of events (which cannot be reviewed here owing to considera- 
tions of space), V.S., p. 573. 

* The expression “ you and your heirs ” permits of inferences being 
drawn as to the organization of the banking firm (v.s., p. 350). 

^ Loans were usually occasioned by urgent expenditure for military 
purposes. That it was just military expenditure that rendered a loan 
necessary is not accidental. The need of capital for army purposes weighed 
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I am usually not in possession of such a sum, neither on the 
first nor on the second day of the month. I want you, there- 
fore, to advance on the first of each month a loan of 150,000 
dirhams, an amount that you, as you know, will get back 
in the course of the month from the Ahwaz revenue. For the 
administration of the Ahwaz revenue belongs to you (S 

j\ ^_9sVl), and these moneys (from Ahwaz) are a permanent 

advance of money to you, to which I am going to add (as 
security) the amount of 20,000 dinars that are payable every 
month by Hamid b. ‘Abbas.^ This will be the compensation 
for the first instalment [and I shall be relieved of a heavy 
burden].” ® 

The two bankers, so we hear, made at first difficulties and 
intended to refuse,* but the Vizier did not stop urging them 
until they gave their consent. 

(3) In his request to this banking firm to give him a loan, 
the Vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa could offer the future revenue from the 
province of Ahwaz and other sources of income as securities 
and guarantees. But we also hear about another application 
for a loan by this Vizier — probably during his first vizierate, 
in the year 913 — to the same banking firm, in which a fiscal 
method appears that had probably not been used by anyone 
before in the course of ‘Abbasid financial policy. 

“ When the Vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa had to make payments for 
which he had no funds, he would take from the merchants * 


most heavily on the budget. So that it was just in the financing of the 
army that the credit system developed entirely new methods. The influence 
of the troops, mostly Turkish mercenaries, on the administration as a 
whole kept steadily increasing. 

1 Here the musadara of this dismissed Vizier is referred to. Cf. on him, 
EtwyclopcBdia of Islam, s.v. 

* The words in brackets are only to be found in at-Tanukhi. 

* The difficulties at first made by the two bankers here, too, show that 
they did not have at that time much faith in the solvency of the State. 
The refusal of merchants or bankers to give money to the State often 
led, however, to deeds of violence. Cf. for a later instance. Eel., iii, p. 282. 

* Vide above, p. 348, on the name of “merchants” by which the two 
Jewish bankers were designated. 
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(at-tujjar) a loan of 10,000 dinars, the security 

for which consisted of letters of credit (sufiaja) which had 
come in from the provinces, but were not yet due, and by 
giving interest at the rate of IJ silver danaqs on the dinar, 
which made the amoimt of 2,500 dirhams a month. This 
arrangement was made with Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. 

Amram and their successors ^ period 

of sixteen years [and after their death].” ^ 

In this agreement we have no less than the taking of a 
well-covered long-term loan by the government from the 
Jewish bankers, that was carried out with all the elements 
of an almost modern banking technique, and this — more than 
a full millennium ago ! Without going into details about this 
document, attention must be called to some particulars that 
are of importance for the history of finance generally, not 
only for that of the ‘Abbasid state, namely : — 

(a) The negotiation of a state loan as such.® 

(b) The payment of interest.^ 

‘ Note this expression and the already mentioned “ heirs ”. 

* Wuz,, 81, 8-13 ; Tan., ii, 85, 4-8. Cf. v. Kremer, Einnahmebudget^ 
p. 14. 

® The method of avoiding a financial crisis by taking up a loan seems 
to have become usual only at this period. A history of government loans in 
‘Abbasid times, which ought to be written, would comprise all the methods of 
getting money (_hr" 164, 213, 220 ; EcL, iii, 159, 259 ff.). 

This method was also employed later on in the reign of the Caliph ar-Radi 
by the Vizier b. Muqla (on this Vizier, v. the study of A. H. Harley in 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, 1923-5, iii, p. 213 ff.), 
who obtained a loan ji) from the merchants, but was not able to pay 
it back, so that he had to give them bills on certain revenues and sell them 
crown lands {Mislc., 329; cf. Misk., 299). This is the origin of Islamic 
feudalism, as will be shown in detail later on. For loans in Egypt of that 
period, cf. C. H. Becker, Beitrdge zur Gesckichte Aegyptens unter dem Islam, 
Strassburg, 1900, pp. 38-9, 56 ; Mez, ibid., 123, 450. 

* Ali b. Isa was probably the first to obtain a loan by paying interest. 
Cf. V. Kremer, Einnahmebudget, pp. 7, 24, 63. The usual interest rate was 
a dirham for each dinar, at which rate Abu Bekr b. Qaraba granted a 
loan to the Vizier (Misk., 213, 220). According to Tan., i, 204, a money- 
changer (jj^) charges a commission rate of 1 dirham per dinar. In our 
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(c) The pledging of uncashed letters of credit as security. 

(d) The state’s entering into an agreement with a Jewish 
banking house. 

B. Mercantile Transactions 

In reviewing the financial transactions of these court 
bankers generally, as our sources represent them, it must 
occur to one to ask : How were they enabled to meet the very 
considerable money requirements of the State ? For even if 
we admit that the guarantees and securities they received, 
as, for instance, the revenues of Ahwaz, were cashed in due 
course, we still must wonder whence they derived such 
immense money reserves of liquid cash. What, then, were 
the sources of their wealth ? 

Their various kinds of business, such as administration, 
remittance, and supplying of funds, must certainly be 
considered as a more or less important source of profit.^ We 
may suppose that, first and foremost, the amounts deposited 
with them by court oflScials and Viziers (as we have seen, 
they were no small sums) ^ were not only hoarded, i.e. kept 
in the strict sense of the word. In all probabihty they were 
made productive, i.e. utilized as “capital” that “worked” 
for them.® 

We must, however, take another source of their money 
into consideration, namely, the trade in goods carried on by 

case the rate of interest is nearly 30 per cent. About the relation between 
dirham and dinar, cf. K. W. Hofmeyer, “ Beitrage zur arabischen Papyrus- 
forschung,” Islam, iv, 1913, p. 100 ff. ; further instances in the books of the 
Arab geographers; cf. also Misk., 398, 3; 417, 5. 

^ It is likewise a matter of controversy whence the Jewish capitalists 
of mediaeval Europe derived their fortunes. Cf. for the various theories 
on this, accumulated ground-rent, the profit on landed property or com- 
mercial undertakings — the work of M. Hofimann, Der Geldhandel der deutschen 
Juden, Leipzig, 1910, and W. Sombart, Die Juden und d. Wirtschaftsleben, 
Leipzig, 1911. 

® The sums of deposits only given by the Vizier b. al-Furat amounted to 
millions of dinars. Cf. Tan., ii, 82-4 ; Wuz., 79-80, etc. 

* Thus, at a time when the unproductive treasuring of precious metals 
was widespread, certain circles were already using money not only as a 
means of storing wealth. 
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these “ bankers It must be remembered here that Joseph 
b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram are also expressly called 
“ merchants ” (at-tujjar).^ Our sources often use the 
expression when they mean our jahdbidhat. It can hardly 
be supposed that the authors, high administrative officials, 
whose profession developed the ability to distingmsh sharply 
between departments, denominations, and titles, should 
simply have used the expression “ at-tujjdr ” instead of 
jahabidhat for no reason. It is improbable that this is merely 
a case of terminological looseness ; on the contrary, we are 
bound to infer from this difference of expression that these 
Jews actually dealt in merchandise as well, although it is 
only their financial dealings that the Arab sources show us, 
in all their variety and many-sidedness. However, our 
assumption of their having engaged in mercantile transactions 
is not based on terminological evidence alone, but is also 
justified by historical reflection. Business in money and 
business in goods were always closely connected, all through 
the Middle Ages.^ According to W. Sombart,® money-lending 

^ iVnz., 81, 8 ff. ; Tan., ii, 85, 5 ff. In the work of Miskawaih the name 
of Joseph b. Phineas does not appear at ail. Mish. also avoids the expression 
al jahbadhdn al-yahudlyydn in contrast to Wuz.^ Tan., and ^Arib, He 
refers to the two bankers with the more general denomination at-tujjdr. 
There is no doubt, for instance, that with this word Mlsk., 44, 66, and 
other passages can only mean our two bankers. This is clearly proved by 
a parallel version in *Arib, 74, where the same fact is related with the 
identical details, except that is used instead of We have, there- 

fore, reason for regarding the words jlaell ) ^ 4 pL^ ule- in M isk., 44 (the Vizier 
b. al-Furat had deposited considerable sums there), as well as the words 
in Misk.f 129, as referring to the Jewish banking firm with which the 
Vizier, as we saw above, used to deposit large amounts of money. 

® In the Middle Ages, financial affairs were conducted by merchants. 
The founder of the Rothschild banking firm, too, was at first a wholesale 
trader. Cf. R. Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalter der Fugger, i, Jena, 1922. J. 
Kulischer, Warenhdndler nnd Geldausleiher im Mittelalter, p. 254, says : 

Warenhandel nnd Geldhandel der verschiedensten Art, insbesondere das 
verzinsliche Harlehensgeschaft, sind im Mittelalter aufs engste miteinander 
verbunden. Her Kaufmann, der mit Waren handelt, ist zu gleicher Zeit 
auch Geldhandler, insbesondere Geldausleiher und umgekehrt.” 

3 Vide Der Bourgeois, p. 436; ibid.. Die Juden und das Wirtsckaftsleben, 
p. 222. Note Sombart s saying : “ Aus der Geldleihe ist der Kapitalismus 
geboren.” 
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is only an evolution of trade, and the economic history of 
the IVIiddle Ages furnishes many instances of the fact that 
finance originates in commerce. The latter created the 
capital for money dealings of larger scope. This process was 
also deeply rooted in the economic structnre of the epoch 
in which these Court-Jews lived and worked. They probably 
began as merchants in the proper sense of the word, who 
prospered and finally tinned to money affairs on a large 
scale. Their firm, probably at first a trading house, thus 
developed into a banking firm, and their purely financial 
undertakings gradually pushed all other commercial actiifities 
into the background. ^ 

YI. The Sources of their Financial Capacita' 

But that these Jewish bankers, in their function of money 
suppliers, were not only dependent on their own capital, 
on the amounts deposited with them, and on the profits 
derived from their mercantile activities, can be seen from 
an Arab historical source that has only recently been made 
accessible to us, containing perhaps the most enlightening 
information on these persons and the secret of their position. 
In at-Tanukhi’s Nishwar al-Mithadara (second volume), 
edited by Margoliouth ^ — and only there — we read in connec- 
tion with the loan agreement made with ‘Ali b. Tsa (cf. p. 580) 
the following statement about these bankers : — 

“For they were never dismissed until their death; and 
they were appointed in the days of ‘Ubaidallah b. Yahya al- 
Khaqanl.3 The Sultan did not want to dismiss them, in 
order to uphold the dignity (!iW) of the office of jahbadh 

I Their trade probably comprised the same articles of Oriental commerce 
as are mentioned in the report on the “ Radanites Victe J. Mann, 
JQR., X, p. 330; A. Mez, s.v. Handel. 

® Published in Revue de V Academic Arabe a, Damas, 1930. 

® Vide my proposed emendation of this statement, p. 3.51. 

* This Persian word is very much used in 'Abbasid terminology ; cf. Tan., 
i, 25, 2 ; 26, 12, etc. 


JRAS. JULY 1933. 
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in the eyes of the merchants so that the merchants 

might he ready to lend their money through the jahbadh if 
necessary. Were a jahbadh to be dismissed and another 
appointed in his place, with whom the merchants had not 
yet had any dealings, the business of the Cahph would come 
to a standstill.” ^ 

That it was possible to speak about the Jewish court 
bankers in such a way is itself sufficient to show how much 
they were honoured and trusted by the Caliph, and what is 
more important still, how indispensable they seem to have 
been to the Court. The part they played must really have 
been a very considerable one, for though the Caliph in the 
twenty-five years of his reign changed his Vizier no less 
than fifteen times, though diuring that period the whole 
administrative apparatus was subject to constant changes 
and the general situation was less stable than it had ever 
been, he did not want to dismiss them and kept them in 
office for life.^ 

But we owe to this passage more than this evidence alone. 
We could hardly have hoped for a more enlightening answer 
as to the sources of their financial capacity, their activity as 
creditors, and the nature of their banking business generally. 
For we see now that they could rely for their money- 
supplying on sources of capital perhaps no less important 
than their own fortune or the deposits they administered : 
the credit and confidence of other rich merchants of their 
time. The secret of their privileged position at Court is to be 


^ While all the passages from Tan. ii containing evidence about the Jewish 
bankers are also to be found in a parallel version, this particular state- 
ment is only to he found here. 

* WuZ; 224—7, furnishes a detailed list containing the names of all the 
high officials and personalities who were condemned to pay a fine (musadara), 
including names of Viziers, governors, Diwan heads, revenue farmers, etc. 
It is significant that Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram are not 
mentioned, though the black list contains several persons that bore the 
title of jahbadh. This, too, can be used as an argument in favour of their 
privileged position at Court. 
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explained by their — and apparently only their — ability, by 
virtue of their office, their reputation, the esteem and trust 
they commanded, as well as their manifold connections with 
commercial circles— to secure from the merchants the smns 
of liquid money necessary for meeting the needs of the State 
and the Court. 

What concrete details may we assume about these 
“merchants”, the jahabidhat' s connection with whom the 
Government valued so highly ? The commercial activities 
of that time were not limited to any particular section of the 
population, so that, a priori, non-Jews are by no means 
excluded. Everybody was caught by the tidal wave of 
commercial prosperity with its chances of gain. Christians 

as well as Jews were bankers (A.s4f>-), money-changers 

and merchants and so were, especially as regards the 

two last-mentioned classes, Mohammedans.^ 

Nevertheless it is probably primarily co-religionists of 
Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram that are meant. 
This view is favomred not least by the reference in our passage 
to the feelings of solidarity and personal confidence by which 
those “ merchants ” are connected with the two court bankers. 
It was just for this psychologically important reason that the 
Caliph never dismissed them. For only by keeping them in 
office, as the text informs us, could he “ uphold the dignity 
of their office ” in the merchants’ eyes and get money through 
them. 

The factor of solidarity, which economic historians have 
long ago recognized as a characteristic feature of Jewish 
participation in economic life,^ was here, too, a factor of 

^ Mohammedans as money-changers are mentioned i.a. in ‘Arib, 135^, 
Tan., i, 272 ; Ech, ii, 307, and in many other passages. That Moham- 
medans, despite the Quranic prohibition, engaged in money-lending, and 
in a considerable amount of speculation, particularly on crops, can be 
proved from numerous instances. 

* M. Hoffmann, Der Geldhandel der deutschen Juden im Mittelalter, 
Leipzig, p. 7 ; W. Eoscher, Die Stellung der J uden im Mittelalter, p. 506 ; 
Kiesselbach, Der Gang des Welthandels im Mittelalter, p. 45 ; Caro, Sozial- 
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eminent importance. In the tenth century this Jewish 
solidarity was especially strongly developed because of the 
peculiar cultural and religious organization of mediaeval 
Jewry. We know that at this period — known in Jewish 
history as the Gaonic era ^ — Babylonian Jewuy was in active 
contact with all parts of the Jewish Diaspora (Khorasan, 
Persia, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa, Spain, etc.). This 
close connection was due to the position of the Babylonian 
academies of Sura and Pumbadita, that were regarded by all 
these Jewish communities as their cultural centre. These 
relations took the form not only of a voluminous corre- 
spondence on questions of religious law between communities 
desirous of guidance and the spiritual head, the Gaon, but 
also of money contributions from abroad for the upkeep of 
these academies.^ This cultural and religious hegemony of 
Babylonian Jewry was partly the cause and partly the result 
of an economic hegemony, parallel to the general economic 
and political supremacy of Baghdad as capital of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate. 

The merchants, connected with our court Jews, very 
probably included not only residents of Baghdad, or Babylonia, 
but also persons living in the more remote provinces of the 
Islamic empire. Kelations with Egypt evidently existed. 

Egypt and Babylonia were closely connected in those 
times, spiritually as well as economically. “ Egyptian 
Jewry,” says Mann, “ no doubt received spiritual guidance 

U7ul n irtschaftsgeschichte der Juden im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1908; W. 
Sombart, Die Juden u. d. Wirtschajtsleben, p. 200 £E. J. Mann, l.c., p. 325, 
justly remarks ; ** Of great furtherance for the expansion of the Jewish 
trade must have been the solidarity that existed among Jews all over 
the Diaspora.” The Hebrew language also seems to have played herein 
an important unifying part. 

^ For the general understanding of this historical period, v. the general 
well-known histories of the Jews by Gratz, Dubnow, Dinaburg, Marx- 
Margolis, etc. 

The Jews of all countries contributed generously and freely to the 
upkeep of the seats of learning in Babylon and in Palestine ” (Mann, JQR., 
X, p. 39). 
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from the Babylonian Gaons and their academies ... on 
the other hand, the Babylonian schools in their turn 
obtained a good deal of material support, especially from 
the numerous Babylonian co-religionists that resided in 
Egypt.” 1 

That relations with the province of Ahivaz must have 
existed is evident not only from the fact that Joseph b. 
Phineas and Aaron b. Amram were called the bankers of 

that province ( but also from the circumstance 

that this province was the stronghold of commercial and 
Jewish commercial activity.® Ahwaz was already in the 
ninth century a station and a commercial point d’appui for 
the Jewish merchants known as the “ Kadanites In its 
principal towns lived large Jewish communities which occupied 
an important economic position. The leading merchants 

* J. Mann, JQR., x, p. 15. 

“ Vide WuZ; 81, 178 ; Tan., ii, 84. Was the title of “ jahbadh al-Ahwaz ” 
bestowed upon them in virtue of their money affairs with the court or as 
a reward for them ? The sources at any rate show them already advancing 
money to the State in their capacity as “ jahbadh al-Ahwaz ”. 

® Ahwaz was one of the most lucrative provinces of the ‘Abbasid empire ; 
cf. Ilisk., 335, where it is said : “ When the revenue of Ahwaz will stop, 
the empire will cease to exist.” Cf. also Misk., 349-50, 

* b. Chordadhbah, ed. de Goeje, EGA., vi, p. 153 ; b. Fakih, ed. de 
Goeje, EGA., p. 270. There is already a considerable literature on the 
Radanites. However, no satisfactory explanation of the name has yet been 
given. One of the recent conjectures is that of Simonsen, who considers 
them to have been traders from the Rhone valley, i.e. “ Rhodanici ” : “ II 
ne me parait pas invraisemblable que les Radanites . . . sont des ‘ Rhoda- 
nici ’ c’est a dire des marchands et des navigateurs du pays du Rhone,” 
REJ., 1907 (54), pp. 141-2. Vide — to cite a few names taken from the 
literature on the subject — J. Schipper, Der Anteil der J uden am europdischen 
Groashandel mil dem Orient in “ Heimkehr”, ed. v. Kellner, 1912, pp. 138- 
172 ; Seheffer-Boichorst, Zur Geschichte der Syrer im Abendlande : 
Mitteilungen des Institutes fur oesterreichisehe Geschichtsforschung, vi, 
p. 544 ; de Goeje, Internationaal Handelsverkeer in de Middeleemuen in 
Opuscula, iv, Amsterdam, 1908 ; W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, 
Leipzig, 1923, i, p. 125 ff. Whether there existed any relations between 
these Jewish merchants of the ninth century coming from the West and 
the predecessors of our banking firm of the tenth century, we are not 
able to elicit from the sources. 
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(jUdl of Tustar,! we are explicitly told, were 

Jews. In Isfahan, whose economic importance won for it 
the title of “ the second Baghdad ”, the so-called Yahudiyya 
quarter had long been known as a great centre of trade 
and commerce.^ In Ahwaz ® city, whose economic leadership 
is celebrated by all the Arab geographers, the Arab sources 
mention at that time a Jewish money-changer named Ja‘qub ^ 
— no doubt by reason of his prominent position — and an 
Isra'il b. Salih ® and a Sahl b. Nazir ® as the bankers {jahbadh) 
of the Governor al-Barldl. Siraf , in the tenth century a world- 
port and a clearing-house for trade between Yemen-Persia 
and China, had then a Jewish Governor by the name of 
“ Euzbah ” (Roz-bih), the Persian equivalent of the Hebrew 
“ Yom-tob 

These few data ® alone justify the inference of a widespread 
international Jewish economic activity in the province of 
Ahwaz and other parts of the ‘Abbasid empire, and it is at 
least not unreasonable to seek here some of the “ merchants ” 

* Misk., 257. The Jewish business men of Tustar are regarded as 
bankers, not as manufacturers ; cf. also W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce, du 
Levant, Leipzig, 1923, i, pp. 29 f., 34 f. It will be recalled that the “ Banu 
Sahl ”, the celebrated bankers and merchants of Egypt at the court of 
az-Zahir and al-Mustansir in the eleTenth century, were originally of 
Tustar. Cf. J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid 
Caliphate, i-ii, 1920-2, i, 76-83, and Index. 

>= Muqadd., 388, 400 ; b. al Fakih, 264\ 2671= ; Istakhri, 182=, 199=. 

= Cf. P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen, 
Leipzig, 1896 fi., v. Index. The existence of Jewish merchants in Aliwaz 
is also attested by a Jewish- Persian document of the year 1020 ; see W. 
Fischel in Encyclopaedia Judaica, Berlin, 1932, vol. ix, s.v. Judisch- 
Persisch, p. 557 ff. Cf. D. S. Margoliouth, JQR., xi, pp. 671-5. 

1 Misk., 350. 

= Misk., 349 ; Misk., ii, 52. 

= Misk., 349, 379. About a Sahl b. Nazir of the third century cf. Tan., ii ; 
Islamic Culture, 1930, p. 181. 

1 Misk., ii, 218, 301 ; Eel., iii, 150. Cf. there Margoliouth’s note to 
this passage. 

= These quotations, given above, merely represent a few gleanings 
from Arab sources regarding Jewish commercial activity in the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate. A further and systematic investigation on the subject is indeed 
one of the desiderata of Jewish historical research. 
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upon whom the court bankers drew for funds to finance 
the administration of the State. 

In any case, the material we have presented clearly shows 
that a commercial and banking organization was in existence 
at the beginning of the tenth century ; its centre lay in 
Baghdad,^ its heads were Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. 
Amram, the two Jews who acted as court bankers, and who 
had close business connections vuth rich merchants — Jews or 
non-Jews — of Baghdad, Ahwaz, and other provinces of the 
Islamic empire. These all fulfilled an important function in 
the economic life of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, and by repeatedly 
supplying the indeed desperate money needs of the State, 
helped to stave off its ruin. 


The Jewish Court Bankers in the Light of Gaonic 

Literature 

I 

With the help of these Arab sources and in the light of the 
data they furnish, we shall now proceed to demonstrate in a 
particular instance how the Arab sources may contribute to 
the elucidation of concrete problems of Jewish history and 
how a knowledge and understanding of events in Jewish 
history, which is based on Hebrew sources only, may be 
supplemented by contemporary Arab chronicles. 

That the Jews of Baghdad and Babylonia continued to engage in 
financial operations at a later period is also attested by our sources. This 
material, however, is reserved for another study. I only want to point 
out here a passage from the MS. al-Hamadhani : Takmilat Ta’rTkh at-Tabari 
(cited by Amedroz in Misk., ii, pp. 8-9), where a Jewish banker Aaron 
is mentioned in the year 941 as the jahbadh of b. Shirzad 1 11 

^1 i-^). Fide also iii, p. 282, where a Jewish banker named 
Abu Ali b. Fadlan in Baghdad (998) refused to grant a loan (iJ’ji) 

to the Emir Baha ad-Daulah, which led to an attack on Jews in order 
to get money out of them. 
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In 1910 L. Ginzberg published from the Oxford collection 
of manuscripts a Geniza fragment ^ from which we quote the 
following ^ : — 

orb nbT pen br pi 

rx ■'D inn^jn nan meS'en 

mre D'nn nx 

Ni't:: *i"i2 on're n'eiyv ijrax 

pirn neieP D'£cx;n ner pnx 
irxe pPtin nx^: dd^? irir' rxi na'pn 
Sxi irpn p Dn'2 p'ec' 

Ginzberg’s rendering of the passage is : — 

“ And thus whenever you have transactions with the 
Government, I admonish you to let us know about them, 
that we may consult with the prominent members of the 
Baghdad community in the midst of which we dwell, namely, 
the sons of R. Netira and the sons of R. Aaron . . . and then 
the Government ® will deal with you aecording as the Lord 
will aid your helpers. Thus do ye and not otherwise.” 

The task set by the publication of this fragment was to 
find out the author and thereby the historical position of that 
document and to identify the prominent Jewish personalities 
named in it, so far as the available data permitted. 

II 

The problem of the authorship gave rise to numerous 
suppositions. L. Ginzberg ^ himself thought that R. Joseph, 
R. Saadya’s opponent, was the author ; J. Mann ® attributed 


1 Geonica (Geniza-Studics), New York, 1910, ii, pp. 87-8. 

2 Cf. also Iggeret S. Scherira Goon, ed. by B. Lewin, Haifa, 1921, 
p. XXV, with slight emendations. 

^ then still a province of the ‘Abhasid empire, and thus subject 

to the central government in Baghdad. 

* Ibid., ii, pp. 422-3. 

5 JQE., vii (1916-17), p. 467. 
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the fragment to K. Nehemia, the Gaon of Pumbadita. On 
the other hand, H. Malter^ attributed it to E. Cosa, the 
son of K. Saadya Gaon. Finally, J. N. Epstein ^ recognized, 
in the light of another document (published by D. Eevel) ® 
in 1923 under the title Iggeret Rah Saadja Garni, that the 
author of Ginzberg's Geniza fragment was no other than 
K. Saadya Gaon al-Fayyumi, who must have sent this letter 
shortly after his assumption of the Gaonate, i.e. in 928, from 
Baghdad to Egypt.* 

In effect, this opinion of Epstein was brilliantly confirmed 
by another Geniza fragment, published in the following year 
(1924) by B. Lewin ® from the collection of manuscripts of 
Isr. Levi (Paris). The identity of handwriting and number 
of lines to the page (nineteen), as well as linguistic and 
stylistic reasons,® alone sufficed to indicate that this fragment 
(“ L ”) and “ G ” were from one and the same manuscript. 
But in addition the following Arabic words were to be found 
at the beginning of “ L ” as heading : — 

h"t csn nlxnla*** 

hcniSn jK npi 's nniibl 

(“ Letter of Fayyumi, of blessed memory, Head of the 
Academy (i.e. Gaon), written by him in Baghdad at the time 
of his appointment to the Headship as an epistle unto the 
people of Misr (i.e. Fustat).) ’ 


' R. Saadia Gaon, his Life and his Works, Philadelphia, 1922, p. 113. 

- Debit (Tan), a Hebrew quarterly of Jewish science, ed. I. Elbogen, 
J. N. Epstein, and H. Torczyner, Berlin, 1923, i, p. 189. 

^ Debit, ibid., i, pp. 180-8. 

* Debit, ibid., p. 190. 

^ Ginze Kedem (Dip ’’733 ), cd. B. Lewin, Haifa, 1923, ii, p. 34. 

® Ibid., ii, p. 33, line 17, like the Ginzberg fragment, makes mention of 

Tinaa iotn □’’anffn dtq ■’bra, which is a further 

evidence for the homogeneousness of “ G ” and “ L ”. 

’ J. N. Epstein in Debit, 1924, ii, p. 325 ; cf. also B. Lewin in Ginze 
Kedem, ii, p. 34, and now J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History 
and Literature, i, Cincinnati, 1931, p. 67. 
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Thus sender, time, place, and addressee were defined in all 
their particulars, and the question as to the authorship of 
Ginzberg’s Geniza fragment was solved. 

Ill 

Ever since the publication of “ G ” the specialists have 
laboured to find an answer to the other question too, namely : 
MTio were these “ prominent members of the Baghdad 
community ”, those “ Bne Netira ” and “ Bne Aaron ” that 
were able to make representations to the Court and to 
intercede on behalf of their co-religionists ? ^ 

With regard to the “ Bne Netira ” we possess information 
from other Jewish sources. In a Geniza fragment published 
by Harkavy,- as well as in the Hebrew ® and Arabic * report 
of Nathan Hababh, Netira, the father, appears as one of the 
leading Jewish notables ® of Baghdad towards the end of 

1 S. Assaf (Emychp. Judaica, vol. vii, p. 275, s.v. Geonim) says: “Die 
Geonim bemuhten sioh auch (lurch Vermittlung hoffahiger Juden Bagdads 
wie Netira und seine Sdhne auf die Judenpolitik des Chalifenhofes Einfluss 
zu gewinnen.” He does not, however, mention the “ Bne Aaron ”. On 
the other hand, see D. S. Sassoon [Encyclop. Judaica, vol. iii, p. 957), 
s.v. Bagdad : “ Unter den Juden in Bagdad zeichneten sich in der 

gaonaisohen Zeit die Familien Mar Netira und Mar Aaron aus, die der 
Regierung nahe standen und um das Wohl der Juden in Bagdad und in 
anderen Provinzen bemiiht waren.” 

^ Published under the title Xelira -und seine Sohne : eine angesehene judische 
Familie in Bagdad im Anfang des 10 Jahrhunderfs (Festschrift fiir A. 
Berliner, 1903, Hebrew part, pp. 34-43). Cf. hereto the additions and 
emendations of S. Fraenkel, JQE., xvii (1905), pp. 386-8. Regarding 
J. Friedlander’s hypothesis about the identity of the author of this Harkavy 
fragment with the Arabic report of Nathan Hababli and his opinion about 
both fragments being parts of a lost History of Baghdad (JQB., xvii, 
1905, pp. 747—760), cf. A. Marx, “ Der arabische Bustanai Bericht und 
Nathan Hababli,” in Livre d’Hommage d la memoire de S. Pozrmnski, 
Warsaw, 1927, pp. 76-81. 

3 Ed. A. Neubauer, Mediceval Jewish Chronicles, Oxford, 1895, ii, p. 78, 
line 5, last , p. 79, line 11. About Nathan Hababli, cf. Ginzberg, Geonica, 
i, 22-36. 

« J. Friedlander, “ The Arabic Original of the Report of R. Nathan 
Hababli,” JQR., xvii (1905), pp. 747-761. 

5 Both reports of Nathan Hababli mention also a Joseph b. Phineas as 
one of the Baghdad notables who acted together with Netira. For the 
personality of the former see above, p. 348. 
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the ninth century (the reign of al-Mu‘tadid and his successors), 
who was in a position to influence the Caliph’s decisions ^ in 
favour of his party in an internal dispute in the Jewish com- 
munity.^ The same sources, especially Harkavy’s fragment, 
also give us particulars about the “ Bne Netica ”, the sons, 
who are called Sahl and Izchak. Sahl the elder succeeded to 
his father in business, and occupied together with his brother 
Izchak ^ the same social and political position as he had. 
Like their father, the Bne Netira are represented as influential 
personalities, who in an internal quarrel of the Jewish com- 
munity secured a decision of the Caliph in favour of their 
candidate for the Gaonate.^ 

In any case, the “Bne Netira” of these sources certainly 
answer to the description “of prominent members of the 
Baghdad community ” which is applied to them in Saadya’s 
fragment and possession of the influence in court circles which 
that document ascribes to them. 

We do not, however, find in these Jewish sources any 
mention of persons whom we could equate with the “ Bne 
Aaron Eegarding their identity the most divergent views 

^ Fi'rfe Neubauer, ii, 79-80; Friedlander, ibid., ii, 1, 13 ; for details thereon 
T. Graetz, Oeschichte, vol. y, 4th edition, pp. 281, 446-559 ; Dubnow, Welt- 
geschichte, vol. iii, p. 474 ; A. Marx and L. Margolis, History of the Jewish 
People, p. 269. 

^ To what Netira’s influence was due, we know from the extremely 
enlightening Geniza fragment published by Harkavy which gives us an 
interesting insight into the inner life of the Jewish community of Baghdad 
in general. One should, however, beware of relying on Harkavy’s Hebrew 
translation which is inaccurate in many particulars. 

It seems that al-Mu‘tadid appointed Netira to be collector of the Jews’ 
poll-tax (Harkav}', ibid., p. 36). Opinions differ as to the oflicial position in 
virtue of which the poll-tax was collected. Cf. Graetz, Geschichte, v, pp. 131, 
435 ; cf., however, J. Mann, JQR., x, 1919, p. 123 fi. Perhaps he was 
a jahbadh, an office which was, according to b. Taghribardi, ii, 174, as 
we have seen, the one which the Jews might occupy. 

^ The Harkavy fragment ends just where one hoped to find details about 
the nature of their joint business. 

* The candidate of the Bne Netira was R. Saadya. Nathan Hababli 
states expressly that Saadya was victorious because those Bne Netira and 
other rich Jews of Baghdad were on his side and influenced the Caliph 
al-Muqtadir (ed. Neubauer, ii, 79). 
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have been expressed. L. Ginzberg ^ and so also H. Malter ^ 
thought that in this fragment Aaron b. Sarjado was Mar 
Aaron, the father of the Bne Aaron. Whilst, however, Aaron 
b. Sarjado was a very prominent and influential personality, 
and Gaon of Pumbadita ® (943-960), this identification is 
precluded by chronological circumstances of which Ginzberg 
could not know at the time, namely that, as we have seen, 
the document which presupposes the death of Mar Aaron 
was sent by E. Saadya Gaon in the year 928, whereas this 
Aaron lived until 960. 

J. Mann was especially zealous in his endeavours to identify 
the “ Bne Aaron ” on the basis of data furnished by further 
Geniza material. This zeal, however, carried him too far ; 
for whenever he came across the name of “ Aaron ” or “ Bne 
Aaron — for the most part such as flourished between 945 
and 960 c.e. — or whenever he found a prominent personality 
of the same period mentioned, he thought he had come upon 
the trail of the Aaron family of our Saadya fragment. This 
led to rather contradictory theories that did not advance 
the cause.* 

Now that it has been established that the Saadya letter, 
in which the “ Bne Aaron ” are mentioned, was written in 
928, all the conjectures connecting the “Bne Aaron” with 
persons that lived so much later are disposed of. The question 

^ Geonica, ii, p. 87. 

^ B. Saadia Gaon, his Life and his Works, Philadelphia, 1922, p. 133 n. 

3 About him, v. Graetz, v, 4 ed., p.293, and H. Malter, ibid., Encycl. 
Judaica, s.v. He was one of the sharpest opponents of R. Saadya Gaon, and 
already, therefore, it would be very improbable to think of his sons, who, by 
the way, are nowhere mentioned, as of people who would have been helpful 
to the Egyptian friends of R. Saadya. J. Mann has also other reasons for 
rejecting Ginzberg’s explanation. Cf. BEJ., 73 (1921), p. 109 ; JQB., viii 
(1917-18), p. 34. 

* Cf. J. Mann, JQB., viii (1917-18), pp. 342 ff., 346, 347, “probably 
identical with the Bne Aaron, the influential grandees of Baghdad ’ ’ ; Geonic 
Studies, Hebrew Union College Jubilee volume, Cincinnati, 1925, p. 231 ; 
cf. JQB., IX (1918-19), p. 156 ; Texts and Studies, p. 78. In view of the 
frequency of the name Aaron in Babylonian Jewry of this period, 
chronology is just the determining factor. 
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as to the identity of the “ Bne Aaron ” must be therefore 
taken up anew, but this I shall endeavour to do from an 
entirely new approach. 


IV 

As neither the hitherto published Geniza fragments nor 
any other Hebrew sources ^ could help us further in our search 
for the “ Bne Aaron ” or their father, it is necessary to turn 
to contemporary Arab sources. It has been long justly 
recognized ^ that references to Jews and Jewish events that 
are scattered throughout the rich treasures of Arab literature 
have not yet been fully utilized by Jewish historical research. 
The Arab historical sources in particular have not yet been 
subjected to a systematic investigation from this point of 
view, although many problems of interest to Jewish historians 
could thus have been advanced, if not solved. For 
methodological reasons alone the Arab sources ought not to 
be neglected by Jewish historians, even if the results prove 
scanty.® 

This requirement is all the more reasonable as applied to 
Arab sources dealing with events that took place in Baghdad 

1 It must be remarked that J. Mann, in his recent monumental work 
{Texts and Shtdies in Jeioish History and Literature, Cincinnati, 1931), 
does not offer any new opinion relative to the Bne Aaron ” problem. 
He only remarks on our Saadya letter : “ Interesting is his promise to his 
correspondents in Egypt that their political requests would he taken care 
of in Baghdad by the influential sons of Netira and of Aaron w'ho would 
intervene on their behalf at the scat of the government ” (p. 70). Cf., 
however, p. 78. 

^ Cyrus Adler, “ Jewish History in Arabian Historians,” JQR., ii (1890), 
p. 106 ; J. Mann, JQR., vii, N.S., p. 458; J. Finkel, “ An Eleventh Century 
Source for the History of Jewish Scientists in Mohammedan Countries,” 
JQR., xviii (1927), p. 45 ff. Finkel justly observes : “ The numerous 
branches of the immense Arabic literature contain so many data on Jewish 
faith and culture that were this material gathered, it would reach the 
magnitude of a considerable ‘ Bibliotheca 

® Vide E. Fagnan, Arabo-Judaica, in Melanges H. Derenbourg, Paris, 
1909, pp. 103-120, an endeavour that, however, was not carried further. 
On the other hand, I. Friedlander, I. Goldziher, A. Harkavy, S. Poznanski, 
J. Mann, and others have shown in their works over and over again that 
the Arab sources can be exceedingly helpful to the Jewish historian. 
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and in the eastern provinces of the ‘Abbasid Empire, and that 
in an age of such importance as that of the Gaonate. 

Why should not persons like the “ Bne Aaron ” and “ Bne 
Netira ”, who are expressly stated to have had access to the 
Court, have left some record of their names and activities in 
the Arab chronicles of that period ? In effect, as we shall 
see, the solution to our problem lies just here. The 
(king) of Saadya’s letter, who reigned at the time of these 
“Bne Aaron” and “Bne Netira ” and who maintained 
relations with them, was no other than the Caliph al- 
Muqtadir. 

Now the Arab sources with which we have been dealing 
all along all embrace just the reign of this sovereign ; that 
they tell of some influential Jews we have already seen. I now 
wish to make the assertion that the two bankers and 
“ Hofjuden ”, Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram, are 
closely connected with the “ prominent members of the 
Baghdad community ” of whom Saadya speaks ; and more 
particularly, that Aaron b. Amram — to start with him — 
is no other than the long-sought father of the “ Bne Aaron ”. 

In order to achieve a demonstration which can claim 
methodical correctness, I shall briefly recapitulate what 
conditions of time, place, social status, etc., must be satisfied 
by those whose identity with the “ prominent members 
of the Baghdad community” in the Saadya fragment is 
alleged. 

(1) They must have resided in Baghdad.^ 

(2) They must have been in direct relations with Baghdad 
governmental circles, which enabled them to intervene on 
behalf of their brethren (even those from other provinces) 
before the Caliph. 

(3) They must already have held an influential position 
in 928, at the time of the Caliph al-Muqtadir.^ 

1 This feature precludes any attempt to identify them with personalities 
residing elsewhere. 

“ The letter of R. Saadya was written in 928. 
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(4) They must have been indebted to their fathers ^ for 
their high ofhce.^ 

(5) At the time when this letter was written, i.e. in 928, 
their fathers, Mar Netira and Mar Aaron, could not have 
been alive any more.® 

(6) “ Bne Ketira ” and “ Bne Aaron ” must have been 
contemporaries.* 

(7) They must also have been partisans of R. Saadya.® 

That the Aaron b. Amram of the Arab writings with which 

we have been dealing satisfies all the conditions for the father 
of the “ Bne Aaron ” can be seen at a glance. He lived in 
Baghdad. He had close relations with the highest Govern- 
ment circles. He was Court Banker for many years between 
908 and 924 (he is not heard of at any later date). He was 
obviously the right man to intercede before the Caliph on 
behalf of his co-religionists. It is true that only one son of 
his receives mention in Arabic sources as having appeared 
at Court in connection with his father’s functions as jahbadh.^ 

* The “ Bne Netira ” and “ Bne Aaron” seem to have been influential 
only in virtue of their being heirs of a position held by their fathers. They 
were just the “ sons of their fathers ” and are therefore called “ Bne 
Netira ” and “ Bne Aaron ” without further specification. 

^ The text gives the impression that we have here to do with purely 
mundane personalities, prominent in politics or business, and not with 
Talmudic celebrities. 

® Note the phrase nsiab □■'SDNjn "idt- 

* The fact that the two families are mentioned together as they 
are, is an important chronological indication that has hitherto not been 
taken into account. It teaches us that onlj- contemporaries of the “ Bne 
Netira ” can be identified with the “ Bne Aaron ”. 

® Apart from the fact that R. Saadya was obviously on cordial terms 
with them, we have direct evidence that Sahl b. Netira was a pupil of 
his. Cf. Harkavy, ibid., pp. 38, 40. 

® A comparison between Mish., 112, and Misk., 128, shows that this “ Ben 
Aaron ” was probably called Bishr. About the name Bishr b. Aaron there 
is a lack of clarity in the Arab sources. There is an Abu Nasr Bishr b. Aaron, 
W'ho is expressly called “the Christian secretary” {al-katib an-nasrdniyy) 
(cf. e.g. Tabari, 1511, 1524 ; Tan., i, 52 ; Wuz., 33, 159, 243), and a Bishr b. 
Aaron without any qualification, who is probably the son of our Aaron b. 
Amram. The index to the Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, s.v. Bishr, 
does not clear the matter up. The jahbadh of the Vizier b. al-Furat was 
Aaron b. Amram ; the index, however, attributes the same function also to 
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But all the sons and some other members of the families of 
Joseph b. Phineas and Aaron b. Amram were collectively 
included under the designation “ successors and “ heirs 

There remains, therefore, only the requirement of 
sjmchronism : Were this Aaron b. Amram's children con- 
temporary with the “ Bne Netira ” ? 

V 

We have already seen from the report of Nathan Hababli 
that the “ Bne Netira ” lived at the time of the Caliph al- 
Muqtadir and played an important part at his court. But 
at the very same time, as the Arab sources show us, Aaron 
b. Amram and his sons occupied a similar position. We 
should therefore have expected to find in the Arab sources, 
that have proved so rich in data on Aaron b. Amram, some 
particulars about his contemporaries, the Netira family. How- 
ever, the Arab sources accessible to-day do not mention any 
Netira, and only in another connection a “ Ben Netira 

a Bishrb. Aaron. This is hardly to be explained otherwise than by assuming 
that this Bishr is a son of Aaron b. Amram, who, as we have seen, appears 
at court on business with his father in Misk., 128. 

If this is so, then there exists a considerable amount of probability in 
favour of further identifying him with Bishr b. Aaron, the son-in-law of 
Aaron b. Joseph Sarjado, who, according to Jewish sources, subsequently 
undertook to play the part of mediator between the Saadj-an part}', to 
whom in that case his own family the “ Bne Aaron ” belonged, and their 
bitter opponents, of whom his father-in-law was the most influential and 
wealthy. This probability is certainly not weakened by the description 
of Bishr b. Aaron in the Jewish sources as an exceedingly rich and 
prominent member. 

Cf. Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, ii, p. 80 S. ; J. Mann, JQR., 
xi, H.S., p. 426 ; ix, p. 156 n. ; Encycl. Jndaica, i, p. 56, s.v. Aaron b. Joseph 
ha-Kohen Sarjado. 

' The Sahl b. Nazir, mentioned in Misk., 349 and 379, who acted as 
jahbadh to the governor Baridi in Ahwaz (936), is perhaps identical with 
our Sahl b. Netira of Baghdad, The Harkavy fragment tells us that 
Sahl b. Netira had in Ears a bazar or market that yielded him 2,000 dirham 
a day ; this might be taken as an indication of some connection between 
them. It is not unlikely that after the Caliph al-Muqtadir’s death business 
interests led him to Ahwaz where he became jahbadh to Baridi. The 
story of his cruel death at the hand of Baridi is related in Misk., 379. 
On a Sahl b. Nazir of the ninth century cf. Islamic Culture, 1930, p. 181. 
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On the other hand, as has been shown, another Jewish 
personahty is constantly mentioned together with Aaron b. 
Amram, namely, Joseph b. Phineas. The latter also bore the 
title of jahbadh, held the same privileged position at the court 
of the Caliph al-Muqtadir, and helped, together with Aaron b. 
Amram, to supply the Caliph’s pecuniary needs. Might this 
Joseph b. Phineas perhaps have had something to do with 
the “ Bne Netira ” ? 

This question can now be answered with the help of our 
Jewish sources in an unequivocally affirmative sense. For 
these sources, which just on that point snpplement the Arab 
ones, likewise mention our Joseph b. Phineas as an important 
and influential personality, but moreover furnish us with the 
further information that he used his influence with the Caliph 
on behalf of Babylonian Jewry, together with one Netira : 
the very same Netira of whose activities I have already spoken 
and whose sons the “ Bne Netira ” are mentioned by Saadya. 
But not only this. Furthermore, the Jewish sources state 
explicitly the relationship that existed between Joseph b. 
Phineas and Netira. In the Hebrew report ^ of Nathan 
Hababli we hear of KT*j: Cn'.'Z p 

“Joseph b. Phineas and his son-in-law Netira”, and in the 
Arabic report ^ more detailed nifir* Cnj’'2 p 
pXnCKI 12N Joseph b. Phineas 

and his son-in-law, the husband of his daughter, Netira and 
father of Sahl and Isaac ”. 

Thus we see that Joseph b. Phineas was Netira's father- 
in-law, and so the grandfather of the “ Bne Netira ”. 

This important statement about the kinship between 
Netira and Joseph b. Phineas allows us to recognize a remark- 
able correspondence of personalities between the Arab and 
Hebrew literary sources of the tenth century. 

Just as the Arab sources represent Joseph b. Phineas and 

' Nathayi Hababli, ed. Neubauer, ii, 78. 

^ J. Friedlander. JQE., xrii (1905), p. 747, text recto i, 1. 9-10. 

JEAS. JULY 1933. 39 
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Aaron b. Aroram ^ as joint holders of one and the same 
high office, so, on the other hand, the Saadya letter speaks of 
the “ Bne Netira ” and “ Bne Aaron ” as of contemporaries 
who acted together in virtue of one and the same high degree 
of influence at court. ^ The parallel is too obvious to leave 
any room for doubt ; the Arab sources speak of the father 
and the grandfather, the Hebrew ones of the sons and the 
grandsons ! 

The parallel would of course have been more striking still 
if the Arab sources had named “ Netira ” instead of Joseph 
b. Phineas.® It seems, however, that Joseph b. Phineas 
outhved his son-in-law Netira, and continued the latter’s 
business together with his grandsons, the “ Bne Netira 
It is not impossible that it was just Netira’s death that 
induced his father-in-law, Joseph b. Phineas, to go into 


1 Having established that the father of the “ Bne Aaron ” of the Hebrew 
sources was in all probability Aaron b. Amram» one naturally asks whether 
the Jewish sources of that period make any mention of an “ Aaron b. 
Amram ” with whom he might be identified. As a matter of fact, the 
name of a highly respected Aaron b. Amram does occur in an epistle of the 
Palestinian Ben Meir of the year 921. Cf. Encycl Judaka, iv, pp. 64-70, 
s.v. Ben Meir. Cf. Eppenstein, “ Beitrage zur gaonaischen Literatur,’* 
MOW J 1913, pp. 4oo— 6 ; Graetz, vol. v, 4th ed., p. 447, n. 1 ; S. Schechter, 
SaadyaTia, Cambridge, 1903, p. 20, and above all, J. Ch. Bomstein in 
Sefer hu-jobel likebod N. Sokolow, Warsaw, 1904, p. 105. 

^ The connection between the Court-Jews of the Arab sources and the 
Dmnm □'Tin '•brn of the Saadya letter gives us an answer to the question 
that was asked above as to the concrete position which the “ Bne Netira ” 
and “ Bne Aaron ” might have held at court. Apparently they held the 
office of jahbadh, working in the banking firm founded by their father and 
their grandfather. They were considered as their legal heirs, to whom 
the Vizier ‘Ali b. Tsa alludes as the “ successors ” and “ heirs ”. The family 
connections of prominent Jews in that age suggest the supposition that the 
family of the Bne Netira and the “ Bne Aaron ” were later on also 
allied by marriage. 


The chronologj- in the Harkavy fragment is not clear. The Arab text 
o t e fragment says that Mu'tadid’s son, al-Muqtadir, succeeded to his 
r^u al-Muqtadir was preceded by Muktafi (902-8). 

\ ’ already corrected this, his statement 

about Netira s time of office does not seem to be correct. The sources report 
that Netira remained in office eight years after Mu'tadid’s death, i.e. until 
910, and not as Harkavy says until 916. 
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partnership with the merchant and hanker Aaron b. Amram, 
whose social and communal position was similar to his own, 
in order the more easily to carry on the business of his family. 

If, therefore, Saadya found the heirs of these magnates 
the most suitable intercessors in Jewish causes at the Royal 
Court, it was thanks to their position and functions, of which, 
with the help of contemporary Arab sources, we have been 
able to reconstruct, we hope, an essentially accurate picture. 


141 . 




The Pand-Namah of Subuktigin 

By M. NAZIM 


rpHE Pajid-Namah or the “ Counsel ” of Subuktigin to his 
son Mahmud is the earliest work of its kind in the Persian 
language. It not only formulates some important principles 
of administration, but also furnishes valuable information 
about an obscure period of history, viz. the early life of 
Subuktigin and the origin of his family. 

MTien Alptigln died, his slave named Tu^antigln assumed 
independence in the province of Bust. About a.h. 366 
(a.d. 976) Paltuz defeated him and took possession of Ghazna. 
Tug^antigln appealed for help to Subuktigin, who agreed to 
reinstate him on condition that he recognized him as his 
overlord and paid annual tribute. Accordingly, Subuktigin 
marched to Bust in a.h. 367 (a.d. 977-8), defeated Paltuz, 
and reinstated Tug^iantigln. Tu^antigln, however, refused 
to pay the promised tribute, and even tried to put Subuktigin 
to death treacherously. Subuktigin therefore turned his arms 
against Tug^antigln and made preparations to pimish him, 
but Tughantigln fled to Kirman, and Subuktigin annexed Bust 
to his kingdom.^ Before proceeding to Bust Subuktigin 
appointed Mahmud, who was then only about 7 years of age, 
as his deputy at Ghazna, with Bu ‘All of Kirman as his wazir. 
It was at this time that he wrote the Pand-Ndmah for the 
guidance of the young prince in the work of administration. 

The earhest work in which there is a reference to this Pand- 
Ndmah is the Jaii'dmi‘uU-Hikdydt of Sadldu’d-Dm Muham- 
mad al-‘Awfi. On f. 142a (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
persan, 75) al-‘Awfi says : — 


Ajf 


J (Ji 




<-^3 J 






A) I 






^ These events are given in detail by al-‘UtbI in his Kitabu'l-Yamlnl 
(Lahore ed.), pp. 17-19. 
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J 

JbLll.1 (JrO J,fr 4»l.i j> 4.JkC- <u)l ^ J ^ 3^ 
y “^1 (Jl/jljJ J ^y* ^ ^y^ ‘^'. W ^ 

j'i' Ucl^J \j 3\ 3 > y>j u^L>“ d^^f' 

i^l*<aj I 3 id .3^ (_?^”’ cljWla- ^3y |_) ! 

AjLil-A) i_Jj _} 




^ *lj jl ^ ~ 




(^^Lsj 3 AL^A) 3 ^ 

C*»l» j3 \j j\>^ 3 jb 3 (Sy^. 

<Z^j3^ 3 C^b (_jA ( j 3 

i j l« (_$1 ^ ly^^ — '3-^-^. 

*A^ 3^ 1) ^ (3^^ 3 '^ y J-lf" 

‘"-^ J“^. fSd y*“ ji XJ3^d 3 y {S^ ^ 

^jbt jl^ L_j 3 3 X^J (_$jii *1^ 3 (J 

3 ^. jW (J^Lr* 3 J jb« ^\ y j-\j 3 ^^JkI (^3 

(y* jbt-" ^ Ai_L_^-v^j aLS^l) yX) Ir 
3 j y-'^ ^ s ydi, y~^ 
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3 cl * — 3 A_( Iaj 

— j. 

tij'j ' ^ 

(^ jii «— «— » 

«jia-«12 Iaai) (y_j^ 4Ia5^ j y 3 



It is stated that when Amir Subuktigin (the mercy of God 
be upon him !) went to Bust to help Tu^antigln and led an 
army to assist him, he installed his son Mahmud (the mercy 
of God be upon him !) in the fort of Ghaznin, made him his 
deputy, and entrusted the duties of wazir to Bu ‘All of Kirman 
and gave him many instructions, one of which was this : 
You should encourage needy persons to approach you, and 
avenge the oppressed on their oppressors. (He also said 
to him) : If my son, by reason of his childishness, wants to 
do that which I have disapproved, you should seek his 
pleasure in whatever he commands, but should communicate 
it to me by oral message as well as by written word. You 
should place the fort in charge of foot-soldiers and leaders 
. . . (?) and should prevent all egress without business or 
necessity. Then he said to Mahmud : 0 son, you are dearer 
to me than both the worlds, but know that until a person 
attains to manhood and suffers hardships, he cannot rise to 
the rank of Amir and commander from the position of a 
one horse trooper and become aware of the risks and dangers 
of this world. I, your father, have passed through several 
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stages of this world before attaining to this position. You 
should remember my words and take my exhortation to 
heart, for I am saying what is worth saying before I go away. 
If I return, I shall offer excuses for this trouble, but if I die, 
doom cannot be averted by prudence. Know that kingship 
is benevolence and the method of holding the world is 
forbearance. 


Bestowing rewards and doing little injury. 
Is the way of keeping an empire. 


AVise men have said that in those counsels he has collected 
all the principles of good Administration. 

On f. 3916 (or 236 Br. Museum) al-'Awfi again makes a 
passing reference to this Pand-Ndniah, in his account of the 
expedition of Subuktigin to Bust, in the following words : — 




3 J 





Subuktigin went to Bust and left Amir Yaminu’d-Dawlah 
Mahmud as his deputy in the fort of Ghaznin. He gave him 
very useful counsels and paternal admonition. 

The only other work in which the Parid-Namah is mentioned 
is the AtMru’l-Wuzard of Saifu’d-Dm Hajji b. Nizam al- 
Fadli, a work of the middle of the ninth century a.h. On 
f. 88a (India Office MS. No. 1569), in the account of AbuT 
Fath of Bust, it is said : — 
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The Pand-Namah, which Amir Subuktigin wrote for his 
son Sultan Mahmud, was in his (AbuT Path’s) handwriting. 
It is extremely useful. Copying it in extenso in this book 
would have tended to lengthen this account. It is given in 
detail in the history named Majma‘u’l-Ansdb. 

The Majma‘u’I-Ansdb referred to by al-Fadli was written 
by Muhammad b. ‘All b. ‘All b. ash-Sbaikh Mahmud b. Husain 
b. Abu Bakr in the year a.h. 733 (a.d. 1332-3), which was the 
sixteenth regnal year of Sultan Abu Sa'Id, a great-grandson 
of Hulagu Khan. Several manuscripts of this book are 
extant in the Oriental libraries of Europe and India, but the 
portion dealing with the Ghaznavids is omitted from all those 
which the writer was able to consult except the one in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (Supplement Persan 1278). The 
text of the Pand-Ndmak given below is therefore based on 
that manuscript only. 




. . . (f. 2266) 

^ 3 ^ 3 ^ ^ 

j3j ^ 3 ^ ^ 

< ** A 5^ jJ^l Ax-mij ijy llgL~^ 
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- t 


j\ J jl ^ 3 > 

^ i l) ^ ^ it ^ 1 3 i^>-« 1 ^ 1 ^S 

<jyj jl ^ 

Ij jl j o-i.5^ jii-S^r dAi^ 

^ jAi 3 ■^-*" iji:t-u(^i tij ji^l\ 3 (_$«Al\i5 iji j^- 

iiiii jjisc^Mj^i 3 ijiae--^) 3 L? y>- ^i> 

(_$l jl_ptA-«.l i J3j ^j-Aj 3 A-il j3\ j3j 

0^ 3^ «JL*_-l<li ^ t**^ ^J.t 

j<"J i — oj^3 ^ (jrO J ^^>^.,.-5^ 

\ ^ C5* ^ ^'* ^ ^ 

3 3 *0 jlc J (S^J 


rA>-lr y ^ C. 


j- 

LT'* 


3 jlu^ jlu. >}J Ij jl j_Al_li^ 


jjj </“ J (f. 227a) '^‘i^ J ^>y ^y* 

ji^ji 3 4j jl ' kSjiJ — (J-^' *^1 I 4 j^" \c-f-* 

J3 j:>iAL \j y^ 3 -^r 'j^-' 

^ At'U. <i 
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cl^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — 5 ' 

_Al-i<l) jjlALiiil) ji (_)■— ’ -J “^-^j -J 

3-5^' -J 'j' t>* 

illsl ^ll>- Ijai J _ ^ 1 iL “^'* ^ 

All jLli^ ij jLlil ^ l^'^y lyj^ 4IaA j 1 ji 

A!l9j ^ _5 -Xj i [_^;v>-l) l« a1^» y 

jl (jy j I" I* jl 3 — >y, JL- t>:>j)\i> i ^ jij } 

yA <_Ji]ai AJLi ^ ^ ^ 

/ ^A* A>^«w>^ L i ^ At ^y aIaAa) 1 ^ (^A^l 

3 A) ■5^ oAx-iil^/ ^ (S^j^ -J 

^ 1 i.~-J ^ Aj^ J ‘ **^^i Aji^ j ^ y>~ (^^AaIAS^ 

I ^ 3 l_/LljJ > y ^ 

-> ij^y. -5 

Jai (^Ia^ 1 ^ 3 iS^y c-*' t>j j. fjA j*^ jjj ^ 
J-J J Ul^ ^ Al^Sl 
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jl til jl jljl ^ 1^_JlI 3 oUU jljl J 

J (Sij J,-) j. ^y. “A.! yy a> ^ O) 

^ j^j-^^j-A)'! Cjj_^ jl t> a 

> jl ti"AA-~<j ^ y>- 3 •X.Kj^y 

— ti-A— l^i- ji 0y>_ -> j_^A j^J 


^ jl a'^z*J^ jW cr^ 

3 AAZij>_ J Xjjjl ^1 J jjU [iU 

iy~* J '^j-jl A_*. -». i ^ ^ 

t^jJ -J tJ-5 J>;^ -J Ul 

A- 5^1 <,l“ ^2r^C^ b t>.l C-i5^ J ib 

JU- y> 3 ^ 1 2276) JL- 


^ j^«=^ t>* J j“A^ «5 j; 4. (iJuL 

^ A— ^ CjI jU.. jl 1 ^ j j jl 3 - «j:^I ISJJ 

-> •-u. c_k_^ ^ J (_$i|jJ 
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jl _ CAi- iSjs j _ -? 

j' •> ^•X_A-fc*<ki ^»X} ^ d*A»i,^cAo 

jj ^ y jy^ — ^y. 

cr*^ J t^wT*^ b jJ 3—CJ^j 

Cx^ ci'a j' J ti Jl *>■ j ' - ^ji 

J ijjL\ J oi tij^i J jJi 

ij^y>- jl J JJ^ tlr^ -5 ^ J- 

^ <1^ y jl ^ ^ 

jc* ji 3 j^i <ji>- 4) c iii ^ 

<5 jb^ «!-* »— J ^yt ^l»L? jl^ jl 

(_$jl_^ _} (_$ 1^ J _ jl J jl 
i J. ilL-,1 y '^' ^ ^'^• 

J (S -^^ jJ 1 ^ (_Ul </“ 3 

<J__^J (_$jil A j 1 ^ — is^y*^ (Sj^J^ t-jl'^l 3 

^ 3 -5 •^Jl 

1 ^ 3 1 J'^ Jb- jl 

j^l jU^c A^ ^ j^ 1 ^ 


r--2-' 3 


L.« 


-> 'j^ A, J 09 J j: 
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\Cr* ^ ^ j, :>\^\ 3 ^y' 

~.^y, jLiUL- <)l^ ^j^..yy^\ _j /yjLi\ 

* ** ^ t •» .^y 

A-w A; ^yi-fcA^ ! ^ ^ \,i ' ^ 

_/~x jl 1 ^ j^l 3 d^J ^ ^ ^ 

^ ‘X-^^ j Ol“^’ Cj~~* (J^ 3 ^ y ' ^ 
J, 3 iS~y ci^’ (S^-Xi- 1 ^ 3 jj y 

'Cr* <>j-*v'^ y" ^ ji-5^ 

(^i-is- 1^ y I y (jji txy i j yy' i 

j. ^ •Xi\3y (^j3j iSjy^ Cy* 0 ci^"* 

3 <d-*~w (_^ ^'~^^y' o^y' 

3 d*-»~A Lj 3 ji 3 tdi-"! l< (_5 j^ 

— (3"^. ^ d)_l _ (j'_i Jla^ Cj j>- I j3 

y j^LS"”^!) jjl *" j (^I'Aji- j\ y 

c^*j^ 1 J i-->- jiL' y i— >jL y Xi L_5 _ Xj^jM 

3 ij y y' ji jji J 

(f. 228fl) JLiU 

y\ 3 j\j jic ij dJi. y^^J\^ jiiU ij j\ji 
3 y yj* y^ xjxy o»*) 3 jj 3 y \j 
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\j ^ J -5 (J“^" .i 

{JV/« (JA) ^ (jljLii (Ji c^i 1A) 

Vi ti- > ^ ^laL^ 

(22u^ All) A) L J (_^"^1 y ^ A-ilj i j ^i ^jIA) 

J A,__^_=^ t^All) ^ C^l ^’1 j J 
J-w4 Aj#* ijii ijii- ^ ^ (Sj\ ^ 

A-lli ^5”^A^ij 3 <J^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ jIa— \ IWj }\ Jl* ^ ^J■ ij' i>* J 
ji Jlj JLs- JU jl AjIL-J lie - j ji Jt* 

A-S.L *1 — ^ A-l-l 

^j j^" ^ ij' ^ ' ■>^ ^’. 

^l_j») ^1 A?- <X> 1) j^Ia»A l)L_c j ji (J^ ^ 

A-iol) <^>-ij C.^^ ^ ^ 

3 (j^*) (^iA>- ^ ^ c3-^ c-il^l'^ 

(_$W 3 »V-***i^ *St^ ^ _ 3 ^ 

S' <^\o- 3*’" 3 (3^ 4)l)jlJ A)^ 1 jiS^ 
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gL ^ juT ji ^ — (3-/ ^ AjLjIJ 

*aa^I jj y <5'^^L_g]L« j -vi^L ^ 

jl Ij jUliJ y 1“ aLS" y jLJ^ j ^ly 

ll ^ ^ A>_1 j 

i j^ L s\ Ju jl jLi.1 L 

c?^ jl (_^lj ^ (3^ -> iSj^ j. 

b i (3^ — “ (J^ i) 1 

<_--l J»U :>^ ^\ t" J>^ ^ jl e,> y 

3 O'L^ ^a 3 3> jIju c1 .| y dl, ^jl 

-J -? — b ai.5 «jia) L>- jl ^ 

3 3 j'^ j‘l I (^jl^ 

y jl-^ jLjI JU- ^ Ai^l 3 j^l ^r^l jL_^l 

Ij-Llil J jly- <uil J> jj^I^ }3 J _;A <X Xil 

(f. 2286) ^1 f\ <r cijb J .:.UT jU 

I y 4jf‘ u^l oi^X^U- 3^3- (_$ ^ '^1.,^ ^\ 

J _ J^l <L^ _, 

Sj Ij jliij } 4d,l c. — „ o JL5^ 3 jb _X-' 'j 
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wLiiLj ^ 

<^tA>- JU (_$ jAj ^1 jl J J 

■XiiL ^llasl Ij '^ 1 j » _} 

^ ^ tJ\^ I <J1«.*«« * 4_il>-l/ ^ -J ^ ^ ^ -J 

i <,** ....n* jllaL-. ^Ua»l 

ollse/* ji jUj jljj Jl Ij y 4xi.L 

— (J^ t— ii^l) jlA. 

jl^ y dJil^ c->3el*<i^ (_$1 Jl jl <5^ jU. JU 

jUij- j» t^b iS ^'^ ^ 

^S' J *^'1 a^jl J* A)l_)>- jl JU <5^ ^^li 

J' a Jl (il-^ As- J JU*j, JU ^ iSyf^. b ^ 

jjj VI j ^5 Vi^ «.^U I ^ j-J~ <-?U- jl JU VI 3 

^ ^ - (i'^ y^. jb^ ' J (iU:^ jLc^ 

I* A_-ll Ailj J* jl J> J_'ae. J ^j3 

jks- J) ^ aIJ^ J i j5 U1 Ali5^ «.1^J jUi ^ 

-5 A_ ^zS' j5 j^o I 


JKAS. JTJLT 1933. 
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A tr^ J. jjl 

c»aLw4 _5 L«i ^ 

^y- crH c 5>5^ -J jJ eiV J_A? 
a 5^ (Jl/l^i J)Lill U jlgfJ 3 
J jA. ij -J <J^3* aliiL jl 

tSj^ (_$Ia ji jl 3 Uj cJi»lj j\ X 

Ji c51a>- ^ j'^ J — 

^ oi^ tjL'-"! •A) ^1 3 ^ i fl.ttf (3^'^ 

<>-^^1 w^_IJ jl j <>^jU-> J^ ^JlJ 
jrt.^ (j_j:> ^ J^ -5 O-Xe j clJ 1 1 j jlj _^x-» 

j-Jj 3 ^ c$ -5 

(j*.^ a. 5^ 1 j jii 4^1 »x-i<L) j~^\o~ (3“^ 

^ tS J^, 3^ 3 jl Ij ^_5**^ 

J - ^3:=^* ^ ji <5^ 0—1 orjl Si\j: JU aS" 

oi 3 (_^lAJLi^ (f. 229a) ij cr^^ -5 C^3> <5^ Jb I 
isij ^ j: L” J^IS ^ 3 Joi Ij 


c.^ 
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4_fliij ^ t3^ ^y^ 


a-m<L oi^j 1 1) 

^v3^--^'5 \j } I— 9__;*ia — ) j I ji (J^-^ -? 

.cT' j fc_jilg) (jlxsl li x_axI) a-j ^ja tiA) ji L 


ajU- jrt-ic- ^ jl ji 3ji.5C 


AX) 


^y, l)'J' 


/I 


««^lj j W-;’’ J'^ j — JLiL' 

^ J. ^ 1-5^ jjt c-^Xs^ 

-’'A ^ J <X5_A_)‘l J^l a_5^ 5 

jl ^i^l ji (JCL VI jixl 

•A— lu aXX jlxijl ciAjL4 <5 ^ AxXIj jlXil jllc^i U 

^ J> 1 ^ i j-ii jlxij Ji <5" 1^3 


j> dAU j_f^ (_^\; J* A) jLl) 1 vX»*^J 


0'^_^ jl-AO J ya\^ jlx^l 1) X) >A_UiL>- mJLj 

CJ.J^ ^ J tX*-iili X t 4„^2x)i Ij jlXil 

^-5*^ A^L cI1a>_} ^oIa*_5*-.^ Aj L Ai 
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iSjjJ <l>aLZ> j \ 1 j i 

cUL« ji iS' C^ j>- I J 

3 (^j\> aJlJL* S J \ j j\ -xxS^ y 

(Jl<) Ia. 5 ^1 _/, ij^“^'J -? “^. ^ 

_ j)>Xm^ aI^^Ii I -A^i 

(Jl ij iSji'^ y ^ 

_j Ai jl jpi j)^ -? 

\j C tA*^ j^'^^j'. 

All) J AIAi^ k_^l.xaj 1 J tj*^ 3 

J1 J^\ f^\ t,> ^ Cf^ j^' Oy^ J3j ^ 

\j’ j^Lj (_^lf ^ ^_i*^ ^v fl . a .* tilll^ 

J ^_^Ij «xJ»1j tilL* -5 (J^^ A_Ij j _ AiL 

aT JLS il O-ij <r <^IJ J-iU ji ajj 3 j' j' 
(Jl^ 3 A* iJ1a-x»Ij 1) J A* _^x2> 

Oil <S^ A_L.».J _ ^\*j jL_ii_l y^ iXS^ aLS ^ 3 

J- J. 3 (J jli Ij !> (y» ^ jllsi=- 
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u. 


1 _ 




J-JJ J' 




4J)1 i 


b>J^ ly s yj, y 

. p j 


(F. 2266) . . . Amir Subuktigin dictated this Pand- 
Ndniah and Abu'l-Fath of Bust wrote it in his own hand- 
writingd After the death of his father, Amir Mahmud had 
it encased in a cover and used to read it every day until he 
attained to sovereignty. 

Firstly, he said : 0 son, know that I am going to tell you 
the story of my hfe so that you may understand that God 
has endowed every being with special characteristics which 
inevitably manifest themselves in that being. Know that 
my origin is from Turkistan from a clan called BarslAan. 
That clan was so called because it is said that in olden days 
one of the rulers of Iran went to Turkistan and became king 
there. He was called Parsl-Khwan ^ which by frequent 
usage became (contracted into) BuruslAan. My father’s 
name was Juq and his title was BuruslAan,® which means 
“ powerful ” in the Turkish language. My father was so 
strong that he used to break the shanks of a horse with his 
hands. He was renowned for snapping the bow by pulling 
the bow-strings, 'm-estling, riding, etc. His practice was to 
put on armour, attack the stronghold of an enemy single- 
handed, kill and plunder, and bring captives as slaves. It is 
customary with the Turks to attack one another. 

He had many children, and I was his third son. He loved 


^ According to Kitdbul-Yamtm of al-‘Utbi, Subuktigin took Abu’l-Fath 
of Bust into his service after the conquest of Bust. The Pand-Ndmah 
therefore could not have been dictated to him. 

^ i.e. one who reads Persian. 

® Burns khan (or Parskfaan) is the Barsinjan or Bam-sinjan, son of 
Yazdagird (the last Sasanid monarch of Persia), of the J'abaqdt^i-Ndsirtf 
Raverty’s translation, p. 70. 
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hospitality (f. 227a) and every day guests used to come to 
his hoiise. One day some guests arrived, and among them 
there was an old soothsayer. At that time, I was sitting in a 
corner of the tent with other children. When the old man 
saw me he called me to his presence, looked at the palm of 
my hand, and said : How many wonders shall pass over 
this child ! He shall attain to sovereignty and his progeny 
shall be kings." I took these words to heart, and all that has 
befallen me since reminds me of the saying of that old man. 
It so happened that the same week, a tribe of the Turks 
called BalAtiyan carried out a raid on our clan while my 
father was out a-hunting. They plundered our cottage and 
carried me away as a slave. I was 12 years old at that time. 
The land of the BalAtiyans was a long way off from our place 
and hence it was not possible for my father to come in quest 
of me. I was taken to the tribe of the BalAtiyans. They 
were idol-worshippers and had, in the plain, carv^ed out a 
stone in human form which they said had grown of itself on 
the spot. They used to prostrate themselves before this 
stone at all times, and it was a place of pilgrimage for them. 
They had set me to tend their sheep, and I used to remain in 
the plain where I passed that idol every day. God put it 
into my heart that those Eakhtiyans were a miserable people 
who prostrated themselves every day before a stone. One 
day I said to myself that I should offend against that idol 
in order to see if I was punished. I looked about me and 
finding nearby filth and droppings of animals which were 
sacrificed to that idol, I placed them on a piece of wood and 
daubed them on the face and body of that image. I came 
to no harm on the following day, and in fact what harm could 
come from inert stone ? I did this every day, and my belief 
in the existence of God increased. 

I lived for four years amongst that tribe. Then they took 
me and some other slaves to the towns of Transoxiana and 
sold us. I was pmchased by a merchant of Chach, named 
Hajjl Nasr, who brought me with his other slaves to Nahhshab 
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where I was taken ill. He left me in charge of an old woman, 
and gave her a sum of money to keep me till I should get 
well. I was ill for three years (f. 2276). Nasr used to come 
every year to buy slaves, but as I was ill, he used to leave me. 
That woman gave me nothing except drugs prescribed by the 
physician, and I became very weak. However much I asked 
for bread and meat, she would not consent to give it to me. 
One day as I lay on my bed, I saw nearby a twisted piece of 
paper. I picked it up and, on unfolding it, I found that it 
was full of silver coins. I waited till that old woman went out. 
She had a son who was a good-natured young man and was 
friendly to me. I gave him the silver and requested him to 
bring some meat and curds for me. He went and bought 
the things, set the pot over the fire, and cooked them for me. 
I ate them and that very night I slept soundly. For three 
days that young man, without the knowledge of his mother, 
brought me meat and curds to eat, and I got well. Then 
I told the woman and she too gave me the same food, until, 
in the space of a month, I became so well that I attained my 
former health. 

It was my ambition to learn the use of arms and riding, 
and that young man was a master of these arts. The people 
of Na khsh ab used to bring their sons to him to learn the 
management of arms and rules of horsemanship. Since he 
had accepted me as a brother, he taught me the fine points of 
archery and horsemanship, and the use of the spear and the 
sword. That year Nasr came again, and took me to Bukhara, 
and put me at the head of his other slaves, reposing complete 
trust in me. My story was related to Amir Alptigin who was 
a favourite of the Samanid house. He demanded me from 
Nasr and, as Nasr could not possibly decline, he sold me 
with ten other slaves to Alptigin, who put me at their head 
untd I attained to the position in which you see me now. 
God has made me king and given me authority over His 
creatures. This is the story of my life. 

Now my son, bear in mind, that if one day God makes 
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you a Ving like me, you should not consider it a light task to 
rule over His creatures. Kingship is full of perils — perils to 
power in this world and perils to faith in the hereafter. You 
should fear God ; for if you fear God, His creatures will 
also fear you. You should be pious ; for an impious ruler 
commands no respect (f. 228a). The first thing you should 
do is to keep the private and public treasuries in a prosperous 
condition ; for a kingdom can only be retained by wealth. 
If you do not possess money, gold, or wealth, nobody will 
obey you. Wealth cannot be acquired except by good 
government and wise statesmanship, and good government 
cannot be achieved except through justice and righteousness. 
Try hard to make all people your well-wishers, and win their 
hearts by kindness and generosity. No person will ever 
obey another one like himself, except when he is in want and 
you provide for him. You should have a lofty ambition ; 
for ambition is like fire which seeks height ; and pleasure and 
merry-making, lust and lewdness, are of the nature of dust 
which inclines to the ground. 

Money should be accumulated only in a creditable manner. 
I do not advise you to extort money from your subjects ; for 
whoever does so (finds that) that money soon becomes his 
bane. The subjects are to a king like his treasury ; when the 
treasury is empty of what use is kingship ? At the same time 
I do not advise you to be lenient so as not to demand your 
legitimate dues from your subjects. You should not leave 
unrecovered from any living being what is enjoined by God, 
but should realize all such dues in a gentle manner and assign 
them to the items of expenditure which God and His Prophet 
(peace be upon Him !) have commanded. 

Where the use of sword is called for, you should not exercise 
the whip ; and where the whip would serve the purpose, 
you should not strike with the sword. Do not be unmindful 
of those who have been revenue collectors (‘Amils) for several 
years. They will spend the money which they have been 
saving for years to influence the governors and your servants. 
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SO that you may renew their appointment. Hence it is 
necessary that you should keep yourself acquainted with the 
condition of every revenue collector who has been in a village, 
town, or city, for two or three years, and get his accounts 
checked. If it is proved that he has extorted anything from 
a person unfairly, recover it from him, and having chastised 
him send him back to his post so that if he is wise he may 
learn by that one experience and cease to be dishonest. If 
he proves dishonest again, you should dismiss him. 

It is most important that you should keep yourself well- 
informed about the condition of the army, their pay and 
daily allowances. Their condition should be as well known 
to you as the recitation of Qul huwalJah every day. They 
should be so willing and obedient that if in times of need 
you issue the command (f. 2286) in the morning, they should 
be ready with their arms and equipments by breakfast time. 

Treat those men well who are capable and smart, and do 
not keep near yourself those who are slothful and lacking 
in nerve for heroic actions. Do not say that so and so is the 
son of such and such, and do not waste God’s money (that is, 
public money) for the sake of one's father, and give the 
rightful dues to the deserving. For instance, if a person 
has landed property and he dies lea\dng an undeserving son, 
or if a person is rich and does not stand in need of a grant of 
land from the Sultan, while there are many other needy 
persons, then you will be wasting God's riches if you bestow 
property on that undeserving son for the sake of the soul 
of his departed father. Bestow wealth on him who does 
something for the benefit of your kingdom, and keeps the 
highways safe ; and always keep this in mind. 

If, God forbid, the merchandise of a trader be plundered 
on the way, you should consider as though your own treasury 
had been robbed, and exert all your efforts to have the 
highwayman apprehended and punished in accordance with 
the divine law, and the merchandise recovered from him, 
failing which you should recompense the merchant from 
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your private property, otherwise know that God will call 
you to account for it on the Day of Reckoning. 

You should be generous and merciful. Your forgiveness 
should exceed your wrath, so that people may be drawn 
towards you. You should not, however, be forgiving in two 
offences : firstly, in the case of one who seeks to be your 
rival in kingship, and secondly, in the case of one who despoils 
the property of llushms. You should not leave these two 
classes of offenders alive. With regard to other offenders, 
you should punish or pardon them according to the nature 
of their guilt. You should be charitable and generous but 
not wasteful and extravagant. 

You should not allow boastful people and braggarts into 
your presence and should not pay heed to their words ; for 
it is mostly through flippant and light-hearted companions 
that a king's secrets leak out and enemies come to know 
of confidential matters of State, and this results in great 
e\'ils. 

You should define everybody’s particular duties ; for 
God has created special attributes and characteristics in 
every person. You should recognize this distinction care- 
fully, because a groom cannot carry out the work of a wazir^ 
even if he were to have the requisite equipment. Never 
make a mistake in this matter, and do not entrust one man’s 
work to another. If the carpet-spreader is absent for ten 
days, do not order the wine-keeper to spread the carpet. 
Tell a member of his family to do that work ; for it is due 
to such intentional mistakes that disturbance is caused in 
kingdoms. You should distinguish between your friends 
and foes (f. 229a). It requires perfect intelligence and 
complete knowledge to comprehend human nature. This 
object can be achieved only by trial, in the same way as you 
can understand the character of persons when meting out 
rewards and punishments to them. Know that the greatest 
enemies of a king are despotism and self-will. In every 
matter you should take the advice of devoted persons of 
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tested friendliness and then decide it in accordance with 
your own judgment. You should be kind and courteous 
to those of your enemies who are your equals in rank, but if 
they over-top you, then the only remedy left to you is an 
appeal to the sword. You should engage in wars and battles 
only after long deliberation ; for war is like trade which 
either succeeds or fails. Hence prior to the commencement 
of hostilities, you should weigh the matter carefully, and if 
an amicable settlement is possible, you should not incline 
to war, except in the case of war against infidels. 

Your worst enemies are those who have lost their kingdom ; 
for in their heart, they will never be your friends even if 
you were not the cause of the downfall of their kingdom. 
They will feel envious when they see the kingdom in your 
hands. You should be alert and vigilant with them, and 
should always keep them downhearted. You should hide 
your secrets from such people. Know that it sometimes 
happens that a friend turns an enemy, but an enemy will 
never become a friend. You should befriend your relatives 
and kinsmen, and be gracious to the young and respectful to 
the elders, but you should not tolerate anyone who covets 
your kingdom. You should keep him depressed and down- 
trodden, and as long as custody and imprisonment are 
sufficient, you should refrain from the use of the sword ; but 
if you find that imprisonment is of no avail, then you are 
excused (if you use the sword). 

You should always keep spies to bring you news of foreign 
kingdoms and armies and of distant cities. In your own 
kingdom and cities, you should keep honest Bands (couriers 
or news-writers) so that they may keep you acquainted with 
the condition of the people, and of the justice and righteous- 
ness of your ‘Amils. Every night before you have said 
your night prayer, you should have obtained detailed informa- 
tion about your country, so that your affairs should prosper. 
You should know the revenue and expenditure of your 
kingdom, and should not be negligent of your secretaries and 
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wazirs ; for sometimes the secretaries become dishonest, 
make common cause with the ‘Amils, and embezzle public 
money. You should pull in their reins from time to time. 
You should remember all that I have said to you and engrave 
it on your heart so that you may be among the fortunate 
ones. 

This is my cmmsel and injunction to you, (by offering 
which) I have removed the responsibihty from off my 
shoulders, and god is the be.st knower and judge. 


134. 



Some Developments in the use of Latin 
Character for the Writing of Kurdish 

By C. J. EDMOXDS 

JN the JRAS. of January, 1931, 1 offered some “ Suggestions 
for the Use of Latin Character in the Writing of 
Kurdish A certain number of changes in these first 
proposals subsequently appeared desirable in the light of 
criticism and of further experiment and experience. In the 
meantime Tewfiq Wehbi Beg, on whose modified Arabic 
alphabet my suggestions had been based, finding that his 
new system made little appeal to his compatriots, decided 
to abandon it, for the purposes of his future work, in favour 
of Latin. European students of Iranian philology will 
welcome the appearance in Latin character of the work of 
an accomplished native Kurdish scholar ; how far the books 
now in the press and under preparation will appeal to other 
Kurds remains to be seen. 

The following modifications of the first system have 
recommended themselves : — 

(1) The distinction between d and dh, t and th, described 
as being restricted to part of the Sulaimani liwa only, has 
been abandoned, with a view to making the system as widely 
acceptable as possible. 

(2) The preservation of the distinction between the two 
h’a for the sake of three or fom native Kurdish words (only 
the sophisticated mark the distinction in Arabic borrowings) 
appeared hardly justified, and has been abandoned. 

(3) The letter x is thus released to replace kh. 

(4) The adoption of the letter j with the German value 
proved most rmpopular not only with English but also with 
Kurdish critics ; the difficulty has been met by using y both 
with its English consonantal value and also for pure short i, 
a comparatively rare sound in Kurdish. 
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(5) The letter i now represents the neutral vowel (except 
as provided by rules (8) and (13) below) ; to use a letter with 
a diacritical mark would have been out of the question 
owing to the high frequency of this sound. 

(6) The letter j is thus released for use with its Turkish, 
i.e. the French, value ; this may be distasteful to English 
readers but is liked by Kurds. 

(7) The sound for which the rather clumsy digraph uy 
was first suggested is now represented by d, and since the 
sound is rare little \’iolence is done to the principle of avoiding 
diacritical marks ; it is not spoken alike by all Kurds ; the 
majority seem to pronounce it like French ue, but with the 
two vowel soimds run more together ; it is not u-e. 

(8) Long i is now written iy (instead of it) except after 
a vowel when it is written yi ; since the combination of the 
neutral vowel and pure short i must form long i (see rule (e) 
at p. 34 of the “ Suggestions ”) no difficulty arises ; thus : 
bi-xo “ eat ! ” makes bi-y xo, i.e. biy xo “ eat it ! ” 

(9) Similarly long u is now written uw instead of mm ; 
after a vowel it is wu. 

(10) Hemze is no longer represented since it appears, 
except as the initial soft breathing, in no native Kurdish 
words, and in Arabic borrowings merely has the effect of 
lengthening the adjacent vowel. Vowels found in juxta- 
position are pronounced separately. 

(11) Similarly ‘ for ‘ain is no longer considered as a letter 
of the alphabet ; it is detected as an initial sound in a very 
few native Kurdish words ; in Arabic borrowings it generally, 
like hemze, lengthens the adjacent vowel, and sometimes, 

at the beginning of a word, aspirates it : thus (j-Lc. makes 
Hebbas, makes Homer ; in his recent work 

j (Dar-uI-Islam Press, Baghdad, 1931) 

Amin Zaki Bey, recently Minister of Economics and Com- 
munications in the Iraqi Cabinet, who seldom spells Arabic 
words otherwise than in the correct Arabic way, writes on 
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p. 2 for AoJIL/. ; where it is desired to represent 

the ^ in a borrowed word the symbol ‘ can nevertheless 
be used unobjectionably. 

(12) In consequence of (10) the apostrophe becomes 
available for its natural function of representing an elided 
vowel : Tereue for le erewe “ from here 

(13) Since a syllable cannot begin with the neutral vowel, 
initial pure short i is written i and not y. 

These modifications, which all arise out of the abandon- 
ment of the superfluous symbols dh, tJi, x (for ^), ‘ and ’ 

(for hemze), and the adoption of i for the neutral vowel, 
have been achieved without violence to the fundamental 
principles (1) that diacritical marks must be reduced to 
a minimum, and (2) that the system must be adequate to 
reproduce the nicest subtleties of Kurdish grammar. 

A restatement of the five rules given in the “ Suggestions ” 
(p. 34 of the Journal, January, 1931) now becomes necessary. 

(а) This rule must be worded as follows : “ The vowel 
u, if brought into juxtaposition with another vowel, is 
changed into w, e.g. keuii-bu “ he had fallen makes the 
subjunctive keidi-hw-aye ; other vowels in juxtaposition 
are pronoimced separately.^ 

(б) This rule holds mutatis mutandis and might read : 
The combination iyy is not possible and is shortened to 
iy, the suppressed letter being represented by apostrophe ; 
thus, tanciy “ gazelle-hound ” makes tanci'yan “ their 
gazelle-hound ”, not tanciyyan, and tanciy' Puwsho “ Pusho's 
hound ”, not tanciy y Puwsho. 

(c) The rule holds mutatis mutandis, but further 
experience has suggested that the fall of the accent in 
some measure limits freedom in the dropping of the neutral 
vowel ; e.g. leshkir “ army ” makes leshkreke “ the army 

* Such juxtaposition occurs as a result of dropping the symbol for 
hemze in pure Kurdish words only when the present tense particle de- 
ls prefixed to a verb beginning \(ith a vowel. 
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(since the definite article -eke takes the accent), but leshhirek 
“ an army ” (since the indefinite article ek does not take 
the accent). 

(d) With the dropping of the hemze the need for this 
statement disappears : A word like serhke “ headache ” 
is simply written as one word ; a new convention regarding 
the preposition e, “ to ” is referred to below. 

(c) The new orthography represents this change of 
soimd automatically and no statement of rule is necessary 
(see modification No. 8 above). 

The alphabet now being used by the leading native Kurdish 
philologist thus contains thirty-three letters (instead of the 
thirty -eight of the original “ Suggestions ”) ; these are the 
ordinary twenty -six letters, with two vowels having diacritical 
marks e and d, and five digraph consonants, ch, gh, Ih, rh, sh. 

Table 

a always long as in father. 
b as in English. 

c with Turkish value, English j. 
ch as in English church. 
d as in English. 
e short a as in English bat. 

e the open sound, not the diphthong which is ey. 

J as in English. 
g as in English. 
gh as in Arabic ghain. 
h as in English. 
i the neutral vowel. 
j with Turkish value, French j. 
k as in English. 

I as in English. 

Ih velar 1. 
m as in English. 
n as in English. 
o always long. 

6 like French ue. 

J) as in English. 
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q guttural k. 
r as in English. 
rh rolled r. 
s always sibilant. 
sh as in English. 
t as in English. 
u always short. 

V as in English. 

«’ bilabial. 

X as Arabic -i-- 

y consonant as in English and also short pure i. 
z as in English. 

The following examples are appended to illustrate the 
modified system : — 

I. “ The Adventure of the Goat-herd," with translation. 

II. Kurdish translation of an extract from the Simon 

report. 

No. II is something of a tour de force done for me by a group 
of Kurdish friends. The intention of the inclusion of this 
is to suggest that the Kurdish language is so rich as to be 
capable of expressing any normal conception of the European 
mind almost without recourse to borrowing. 

For greater clearness the izafe y, the preposition e “ to ” 
(with its compounds enaw “ into the middle of ", eser “ to 
the top of ”, etc., which are easily recognizable in that they 
are not followed by izafe), and the conjunction u “ and ” 
(except in compounds) are WTitten separately ; they must, 
however, be pronounced in liaison with the preceding word. 
Kurdish is particularly rich in compounds in every part of 
speech, and it is not ahvays easy to judge how far the 
component parts should be written together or separately, 
•or how far the aid of hyphens should be resorted to. In 
the examples I have endeavoured to follow' consistently 
a set of experimental conventional rules, but it would be 
premature to state them at this stage. 

JRAS. JULY 1933. 


41 
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Example I 

Beser Hat y Xawensabren 

Piyawek y ladeyi buw ; sabreneky hebu ; zory xosb 
dewyst ; bercbiy xwardinek y chaky des bikevdaye, derxward 
y ewy deda. Jinekey leser eme rhiqy ley helh sa we 
ewareyek legelh sabrenekey, I'em de bo ew de, dery kirdin. 
Kabra rbey le helbe buw ; her derhoyi w nedegeyisht e deyek. 
Sabrenekey leber birsetiy w manduwiy desy kird be harhjin. 
Kabra dilhy pey suwta we be giryanewe desy kird e mily, we 
wuty ; “ Xozge bimirdmaye w tom wa nediyaye.” 

L'ew demeda le nziykewe deng y segwerbek hat ; eme 
deye bu ; rhuwy te kird. Ke geyisht, chuw e berdem y 
malh y kbxa ; le dergay da. Jin y koxa hat episht dergake 
we pirsiy : “ Ewe keye ? ’’ Kabra pey wut ; “ Biy kerewe, 
miywanim.” Jine ley gerhayewe : “ Koxa le ashe ; derga 
nakemewe.” Kabra goy neda ye ; sabrenekey xist eser shany 
w be serbanda ser kewt we chuw e xwarewe ; legelh 
sabrenekeyda chuwn e kayenekewe. 

Buw be niyweshew ; le dergayan da ; koxajin chuw, 
kirdyewe. Xawensabren chawy pe kewt ke ewa koxajin 
legelh kabrayekda des lemil yek, be machu muwch gerhanewe 
w chuwn e juwrewe. Lepash nextek le derga drayewe. 
Xawensabren temashay kird ke ew' kabraye y legelh jine bu 
hat, xoy kuta ye kayenekewe. Koxajinysh chuw', dergay 
ktrdewe we diysanewe legelh kabrayek y tazehatuw be 
machu muwch gerhayewe, we chuwn e jmvrewe. 

Hemdiysan le derga drayewe ; kabra y duwemysh xoy 
kuta ye kayenekewe. Xawensabren rhuwy te kirdin : 
“ Bragel, pe nenen we sabrenekema.'’ Kabrakan, ke em 
dengeyan byst le tariykayiyekeda, peyda helh shaxiyn : 
“ Wis, deng meke.” 

Jine chuwbu be deng y dergawe ; tumez eme merdekey bu 
ke le ash ard y alestay des kewtibu, legelh genimekeyda 
gorhiybuyewe w be pechewane y hiywa y koxajin zuw 
gerhabwewe. Jine dergakey le kirdewe, we pekewe hatin 
e hewshe. L ewewe kbxa piyawekey, ke leber derga westabu. 
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we nawy Cherkesiy bu, bang kird : “ Cherkesiy ! ” Xawen- 
sabren le kayenekewe qiyrandy ; “ Se kes u sabrenekyn.’’ 
Koxa I'em denge sery sui\Th ma ; diysanewe bangy kird : 
“ Cherkesiy ! ” we goy girt. Xawensabren be mirqe mirq 
hawary kird: “ Se kes u sabrenekyn ; eyhawar ! kushtyanim."’ 
Duw kabrake y dyke desyan kirdibu be siyxurme tewejandiny, 
belham, ke zaniyan ewa koxa berew kayen d'et, boy der 
chun. Koxa chuw e juwrewe ; xawensabreny be diz zaniy 
w desy kird be te helhdany we ley helh kesha ye xencer ke 
biy kujet. Kabra y tayen, ke chawy be xencer kewd, sabrenu 
mabreny bece hesht u der perhiy w rhiiwy kird e deyek 
y dyke. 

Weku cardy le derga y malh y koxay da. Koxa jin pirsiy 
“ Ewe keye ? " Xawensabren wuty : “ Miywanim, biy 

kerewe.’’ Kbxajin wuty ; “ Koxa le ashe ; nay kemewe.” 
Kabra y xawensabren weku car y peshuw goy neda ye we be 
serbanda chuw e xwarewe w Tewewe bonaw kayeneke. 

Le prheka le derga dra. Xawensabren dilhy da xurpa ; 
wuty : “ Hemysan te helhdan nebet ? ” Koxajin dergakey 
kirdewe w babayeky kird e juwrewe. Kayeneke beramber 
be hodew heyivaneke bu ; xawensabren I'ewewe chawy le 
bu ke jineke kabray le hodeke da na, xoy hat e derewe ; le 
heywaneke agireky kirdewe, taweyeky xist eser, shteky le na 
w day girt ke sard betewe ; we chuwewe juiiTe. Xawensabren 
y le birsda mirduw helh sa, be penapena chuw eser taweke ; 
gezow rhony teda bu ; desy kird be xwardiny. Ke be layen 
y xoyda wurd bwewe le heywanekeda beranek y dabestrawy 
diy. Chuw, beranekey kirdewe w henay, ewe y lebery 
mabwewe suwy le demu Imoz u sim y beraneke. Beranysh 
ney kird e namerdiy ; le nakawda qocheky le pishtewe le 
da, lepew rhuw frhey da yenaw derk y juwrekewe. 
Xawensabren hawareky kird : “ Eyhawar ! Bawke rho ! 
Pishtim shka.” Kabra w koxajin I'em denge rha perhiyn 
we pirsiyan : “ To keyt, krambawgaw ? " we pelamaryan da 
ye w desyan kird be te helhdany. Duwbare le derga dra. 
Be herduwkyan xawensabrenyan helh girt u xistyan e 
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kenduweke y ardewe ; we jine'sh kabrakey na yenaw 
tenguwrekewe w pneyeky xist eser, we chuw dergakey 
kirdewe. 

Tumez em kdxaye'sh ard y alestay des kewdibu, genimekey 
pe gorhiybwewe w be bedbextiy’ koxajin xera gerhabwewe. 
Koxa be barasbewe hat e jiiMTe, we be jiney v’ut : “ Ard 
y nawhorheke biker e kenduwekewe.” Jine wuty : “ Pele pely 
chiye 1 Beyaniy.” Koxa pey le da girt, \vuty : “ Her debet 
esta horheke betalh keyt.’’ Jine her xoy le la deda ; koxa 
pelamar y horhy da, birdy eser kenduw y xawensabren, we 
desy kird be ard rlijandiu e nawyewe. Heshta horheke niywey 
mabu, kenduw pirh buw. Koxa pirsiy : “ Afret, xo to wutit 
ardman nemawe ? ’ Jine y zerd helhgerhaw wuty ; “ Lepash 
to biyrim kewtewe ke ardman mawe.” 

Koxa neqiyzeyeky girt be desewe we pevta peyta kirdy 
be kenduwekeda ke ardeke chak bichet e xwarewe. Em 
neqiyzane dekewtin le seru golak y xawensabren, ke le 
tawana xoy rha piskand, kenduwy kird be duw kertewe w der 
perhiy. Koxa, ke chawy b'em kabra ardawiye w seru chaw 
xonawiye kewd, be cnokey zaniy, da chlhekiy we hawary 
kird : “ Naw y Xwa ! A ! Afret, ew tfengem bo b'ene. ' 

Xawensabren y zaretrek desy kird be lalhanewe : “ Boch 
dem kujyt ? Min her gezow rhonekem xwardibu ; sza y xom 
diy ; belham herchiy kirdy Agha y nawtenguvT kirdy ; emca 
nore y ew bet.” Kabra y naisdenduMT, ke emey byst, der 
perhiy e derewe ; xeriyk bu boy der che, koxa qiyrh girty. 
Be Xwa, legelh koxada kewtn e seru golhak y yektiry. L em 
helhkewteda xawensabren perhiy e serban ; I'ewe temashay 
kird ke leshy be dwayda nayet ; wuty ; “ Xo, emane minyan 
kusht ; ba tolheyan le bikemewe.” 

Gerha bo berde, peyanda bikeshet ; kurtaneky le serbaneke 
doziyewe ; xisty eser sery we hat eqeragh serbaneke ke 
biy keshet beser herduw kabrada ke le hewshe le yek ber 
buwbun. Ney zaniy ke qushqun y kurtaneke kewtuwet 
episht mily ; hezy da ye xoy ke biy da be seryanda ; qushqun 
ewyshy rhapech kird ; kabra girmha be xoy u kurtanewe 
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kewt e xwarewe ; nqeyeky le'M’e der hat : “ Bawke rho ! 
Psam."’ 

Sherhkerekan desyan I'ek her bu, we kabra y dosteyan 
boy der chu. Koxa emca pelamar y xawensabreny da w desy 
lord be te helhdany. Xawensabren wuty : “ Besye ; mem 
kuje ; rhastiyeket pe bejim." Koxa desy le ber da ; xawen- 
sabrenysh ew shewe chiy' beser hatibu boy gerhayewe. Leser 
erne koxa jinekey der kird we kerek u tu-mekeye ardy da be 
xawensabren we nardyewe deyeke y xoy. 

Minysh hatmewe w hychyan nedam e. 

Translation 

TJie Adventure of the Goatherd 

There was a villager : he had a billy-goat ; he was 
very fond (of it) ; whatever good food came to hand he 
used to give it to it to eat. His wife thereupon got annoyed 
and one evening turned them, him with his billy-goat, right 
out of the village. The fellow lost his way ; he kept going 
on and not arriving at any village. His billy-goat began to 
M’himper with hunger and fatigue. The fellow's heart burned 
for it and he tearfully put his arms round its neck and said : 
“ Would that I might die and not see thee thus.” 

At that moment there came a sound of barking from 
nearby ; this was a village ; he turned towards (it). When 
he arrived he went to the front of the headman's house ; he 
knocked on the door. The headman's wife came to behind 
the door and asked ; “ Who is that ? ” The fellow said to 
(her) : “ Open it, I am a guest.” The woman answered 
(him) : “ The headman is at the mill ; I shall not open the 
door.'’ The fellow did not listen to (her) ; he hoisted the 
billy-goat on his shoulder and climbed up on the roof and 
went down ; they went, he with the billy-goat, to the straw- 
store. 

Midnight came ; someone knocked on the door ; the head- 
man's wife went and opened (it). The goat-herd saw that, 
lo, the headman's wife and a fellow came back, arms round 
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each other's necks, kissing and bussing, and went into the 
room. After a little there was a knock on the door. The 
goat-herd saw that that fellow who was with the woman came 
and thrust himself into the straw-store. The headman’s 
wife also went, opened the door, and again came back with 
a new-comer, kissing and bussing, and they went into the 
room. 

Yet again there was a knock on the door ; the second 
fellow also thrust himself into the straw-store. The goat- 
herd turned towards them : “ Don't tread atop o’ my billy- 
goat, mates.” The fellows, when they heard this soimd in 
the darkness, scolded him : “ Sh-sh, don’t make a noise.” 

The woman had gone to investigate the noise at the door ; 
but this was her husband, who had found flour ready at the 
mill, had exchanged (it) for his wheat and returned early, 
contrary to the expectation of the headman’s wife. The 
woman opened the door to (him) and together they came into 
the courtyard. From there the headman called his man who 
was standing in front of the door and whose name was 
Homany : “ Homany ! ” The goat-herd bawled from the 
straw-store : “ We are three men and a billy-goat ! ” The 
headman was astonished at this sound ; again he called : 
“ Homany ! ” and listened. The goat-herd yelled plaintively : 
“ We are three men and a billy-goat. . . . Help ! They have 
killed me.” The two other fellows had begun to punch him, 
but when they realized that, lo, the headman is coming 
towards the straw-store they decamped. The headman went 
into the room ; he took the goat-herd for a thief and began 
to thrash him, and threatened him with a dagger, to kill him. 
The poor fellow, when he saw the dagger, abandoned billy- 
goat and all and fled and made towards another village. 

Like last time he knocked at the door of the headman. 
The headman’s wife asked : “ 'Wlio is that ? ” The goat-herd 
said . I am a guest, open it. ’ The headman’s wife said : 
“ The headman is at the mill ; I shall not open it.” The 
goat-herd fellow, as the time before, did not listen to (her) 
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and by the roof went down and from there inside the straw- 
store. 

At once there was a knock on the door ; the goat-herd's 
heart beat fast ; he said : “I hope there will be no 
thrashing again.” The headman's wife opened the door and 
let an indi’vddual into her room. The straw-store was opposite 
the room with the verandah ; from there the goat-herd 
could see that the woman put the man in the room and herself 
came outside ; she made a fire on the verandah, put on 
a frying-pan, cooked something and took it off to cool ; and 
she went into the room. The famished goat-herd got up and 
went stealthily up to the frying-pan ; it had manna and 
butter-sauce in it ; he began to eat it. When he had taken 
in what was around him he saw a ram tied up on the verandah. 
He went and untied the ram and proceeded to wipe his leavings 
over the muzzle and feet of the ram. The ram did not fail 
to play the man. Unexpectedly he gave him a butt behind 
and threw him sprawling into the doorway of the room. The 
goat-herd gave a yell : “ Help ! Mercy on an orphan ! My 
back is broken.” The fellow and the headman's wife started 
at this soimd and asked : “ Who are you, son of sin ? ” And 
they attacked (him) and began to thrash him. A second time 
there was a knock on the door. The two of them picked up 
the goat-herd and put him into the flour-jar ; and the woman 
too put the fellow' into the oven and set the pastry-board 
on top, and went and opened the door. 

But this headman too had found ready -milled flour, had 
exchanged the w'heat for (it) and, unfortunately for the 
headman’s wife, had come back quickly. The headman came 
into the room with the mill-load and said to the wife : 
“ Put the sackful of flour into the jar.” The wife said : 
“ What’s the hurry ? To-morrow.” The headman insisted and 
said : “ All the same you must empty the sack now.” The 
wife kept trying to avoid it ; the headman rushed at the 
sack, carried it on to the goat-herd’s jar, and began to pour 
flour into it. Half the sack was still left when the jar was 
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full. The headman asked : “ Woman, you said, didn't you, 
that we had no flour left.’’ The wife, coming over all pale, 
said : “ After you (had gone) I remembered that we had 
some flour left.” 

The headman took up a goad and pushed it into the jar 
so that the flour should go well down. These prods kept 
coming down on the goat-herd’s cranium so that in con- 
sequence he struggled with his elbows, broke the jar in two 
pieces, and jumped out. The headman, when he saw this fellow 
all covered with flour and with his head bleeding, took (him) 
for a demon, started up and yelled : “ ’S truth ! Ho ! 

Woman ! bring me that gun.” 

The terrified goat-herd began to implore : “ Why will 

you kill me ? I had only eaten the manna and butter-sauce ; 
I have had my punishment ; whatever anyone has done the 
gent in the oven did ; so let it be his turn.” The fellow in 
the oven, when he heard this, jumped out ; he was about to 
decamp, the headman gripped him. Then, by God, he and 
the headman fell to scragging each other. At this juncture 
the goat-herd fled to the roof ; there he saw that he can hardly 
drag himself along ; he said : “ Well, they knocked me 
about ; let me have my revenge on them.” 

He looked about for a stone to throw at them ; he found 
a pack-saddle on the roof ; he put (it) on his head and 
came to the edge of the roof to throw it at the two fellows 
who had set about each other in the court-yard. He did not 
know that the crupper of the pack-saddle has fallen behind 
his neck ; he braced himself to throw it on to their heads ; 
the crupper dragged him along, too ; the fellow bumped and 
fell down below, (himself), pack-saddle, and all ; a gasp 
escaped from him; “Mercy on an orphan! Tm bust.” 

The combatants broke apart and the lover fellow 
decamped. Then the headman rushed at the goat-herd and 
began to thrash him. The goat-herd said : “ That's enough ; 
don’t kill me. Let me tell you the truth.” The headman 
took his hands off him ; the goat-herd, too, that night related 
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to (him) what had happened to him. Thereupon the head- 
man expelled (his) wife and gave the goat-herd a donkey 
and a bag of flour and sent (him) back to his own village. 

I too have come back and they gave me nothing. 

Example II 

Kurdish Translation of an extract from the Simon Report 

15. Komelhe gewre y nawcheyi’ Asiya, bo la y rhojawa, 
b'ew diyw Uralekan-da, ew kerte kyshwerey frhe dawe ke pey 
delheyn Ewruwpa, we bo la y niywe rho, b'ew diyiv qorte here 
berzeke y H}Tnalaye-yshda, ew kerte kyshwerey frhe dawe ke 
pey delhe 3 m Hyndistan. Gele rheg y cocheshn, ke hemuw le 
yek rhechelhak y Ariy buwn we ke, rhenge, le serdemek y zor 
konda her le nawcheyekewe kochyan kirdibet, xoyan I'em 
duw kerte kyshwereda da mezranduwe. Cega y hatinyan, 
we besh y tekelhawi'yan legelh rhegekan y tir we legelh rhege 
kontrekan, babet y gumane, we zor qse helh degret. Hereby 
Hyndistane, I’ewMa, her chone be, weku le dwayida hel y ley 
dwanman des dekewet, jmareyek y zor gevTe, ke birhwa 
dekret ke wene y danyshtuwekan y ber le Ariyekan bin, we 
gelek y tir, ke le serchawe y tirewe te rhjawin. legelh netewe 
y Ariye dagijT kerekanda, be tekelhawiye mawnetewe. Gele 
sharistanetiy heye, ke legelh hiy Hyndistan le koniyda 
haivtan, we ke be tewawiy beser chuwn ; belham le zor 
y Hyndistan-da temashayek y negorhaw bo jiyan, bastanek 
y yekbiyneyi' komelhiy, we feylesuwfiyek y taybetiy' payedar 
heye. Yasayi' Hynduw estaysh firmanber y I'ek danewe 
y nawerok y Vedakane. Ew cheshne pezyshkiyane, ke legelh 
Hyppokrates-da hawdem buwn, esta'sh bekar hen u pewe 
nuwsawyan heye. Legelh ew arezuwe gewreye'shda, ke 
Hyndistan y siyasiy peyewe biyre bawekan y dewlhetgerhiy 
des lemil dekat, terze kon y komelhiy' Hynduwayetiy, ke, 
her le Bramen-ewe biy gre beta det eser Glhawekan, tekel- 
hawiyek y chiynchiyn y hozek y bejmarey da henawe, ke 
beser jiyan u biyr y le duw sed milwen ptir y danyshtuwekan 
y se sed u biyst milweniy' Hyndistan-da be rhiq we deselhatek 
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Y ewtowe le zalhiyda payedare, ke le getiy’ rhojawada be 
xew nebiynrawe. 


Original English 

The central mass of Asia throws out to the west, beyond 
the Urals, the sub-continent which we call Europe, and to 
the south, beyond the higher barrier of the Himalayas, the 
sub-continent which we call India. Various races of the 
same Aryan stock, presumably migrating from some common 
centre in distant ages, have established themselves in both 
these sub-continents. Whence they came, and what pro- 
portions they bear to other and earlier races, are matters of 
doubt and controversy. In the case of India, at any rate, 
there remain intermingled with the descendants of Aryan 
invaders, as we shall have occasion to point out later on, v^ery 
large numbers who are believed to represent pre-Aryan 
inhabitants, as well as considerable infiltrations from other 
sources. There are civilizations of equal antiquity with that 
of India which have passed completely away ; but in much 
of India there is an unchanged outlook on life, a continuing 
social tradition, and a characteristic philosophy that endures. 
Hindu orthodoxy is still governed by interpretations of 
the contents of the Vedas. Systems of medicine which are 
coeval with Hippocrates still have their exponents and their 
adherents. In spite of the eagerness with which political 
India is embracing modern ideas of government, the ancient 
social system of Hinduism, which has evolved a rigid com- 
plication of innumerable castes, from the Brahmin at the top 
to the pariah at the bottom, continues to control the lives 
and thoughts of more than two hundred out of the three 
hundred and twenty millions of the population of India with 
a persistence and authority undreamed of in the Western 
world. 


122 . 



Remarks on the Romanized Kurdish Alphabet 

By V. MIXORSKY 


"lYTE. C. J. EDMONDS'S “ Suggestions for the use of 
Latin characters in the wTiting of Kurdish ” merit 
the attention of all those interested practically and 
theoretically in Kirrdish, for no one probably has had better 
opportunities for studying the practical side of the question 
than Mr. Edmonds in his surronnding of Kurdish intelligentsia. 

The inconvenient side of all Semitic alphabets is their 
disregard of vowels (not only short ones, but some of the 
long ones and the diphthongs). Those alphabets are 
sufficiently adapted to the languages for which they were 
invented and hi which the consonantic frame (cf. Arabic, 
mostly triliteral, roots) forms the real backbone of the word 
of which the basic sense is more or less recognizable from the 
consonantic symbols. 

This system is entirely unsuitable for languages with a 
developed vocalic system where vowels are not accessories 
of the consonantic frame but integral parts of the stem. 
In Kurdish dar “ tree ” and dur “ far have nothing to do 
with each other in spite of their similar consonantic frame 
{d.r). Here the vowels make all the difference of the basic 
meaning, whereas the vocalic system itself is considerably 
complicated by the existence oi e, d {> iie) which the Arabs 
in their own terminology call majhid, i.e. “ unknown ” to 
themselves. 


The Arabic script has been occasionally used for writing 
many different languages (Albanian, Turkish, Malay, numerous 
Caucasian, African, and Indian idioms and occasionally even 
Spanish and Serbian), but whenever the considerations of 
direct convenience of the writing were no more obscured by 
any reflexions of political and religious order, phonetic 
alphabets have triumphed all along the line.^ 

* We leave for the moment out of the question such languages with 
developed literatures closely associated with Muslim (Arabic) culture, 
as Persian, for instance. 
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Nothing can be said against the special phonetic alphabets 
of long standing, such as Greek, Russian, Armenian, Georgian, 
well adapted to their object, but as the Latin script is the 
most widespread in the world and has reached the highest 
technical perfection in its printed form (artistic consistency 
of the outer form of the whole scale of signs, lack of confusion 
in characters, existence of different varieties of type), only 
Latin script comes into question when a new form of phonetic 
script is under consideration for a language just acquiring 
a literary importance. 

For the success of the reform in Kurdish it is essential 
that the Latin alphabet should be utilized in its most simple 
form with as few additions of conventional signs as possible. 
In this respect Mr. Edmonds's effort to remain within the 
possibilities of the ordinary type seems quite comprehensible 
and well founded. The Kurdish alphabet as a practical 
instrument need not aim at an absolutely rigorous application 
of the principles ; “ Each sound to have a single and non- 
compound sign, each sound to be pronounced only in one 
way.’’ For example, there is no practical inconvenience of 
writing sh {^j) instead of the Czecho-Slovakian s (whatever 
its well-known scientific convenience in connection with 
the other special signs), or the Turkish s (borrowed obviously 
from Rumanian). 

I should formulate the principles underlying Mr. Edmonds's 
scheme as follows ; — 

(1) Avoidance of any unusual signs which would embarrass 
the Kurdish presses. 

(2) Use of double signs for “ long ” vowels [only in 
Mr. Edmonds's first article !]. 

(3) Use of Ji after some consonants to connote some 
aberrant use of these characters. 

(4) To these points I should add the desideratum of the 
slightest possible variance from the established use of the 
original Latin script. All alphabets are conventional and 
even if instead of a, h, c we write respectively k, I, m (as in 
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some unsophisticated schoolboys’ cipher) it can be learnt 
after some practice, yet any queer functions of the familiar 
signs are apt to mislead the Kurds in the scientific study 
of their language in comparison with the other Iranian 
languages. In this respect the new Turkish alphabet, which 
gives a practical solution for local use, is certainly inconvenient 
for comparative purposes, such words as gelecek necessitating 
their retranscription into gelejek, etc. It is likewise un- 
desirable to introduce new peculiar spellings for the words 
belonging to international scientific vocabulary. 

The following are my more detailed observations on, and 
suggestions in regard to, the systems proposed by Mr. Edmonds 
in his two articles which hereafter will be respectively referred 
to as E 1 and E 2. 

As regards the “ long ” vowels their exact duration as 
compared to that of the “ short ” ones may need some further 
investigation, but there is no doubt that the respective 
sounds of the two classes — d, 7, u and a, f, u — are felt as 
distinct phonemes, and, in the case of a and a, differ in timbre ; 
e (closed sound palatalizing the preceding consonant) has no 
corresponding short sound ; and o in dost and xosh {xicosh ?) 
(though entirely of distinct origin) seems to be confused in 
Kurdish while the typical treatment of the original long d 
in Kurdish is the diphthong iie (with palatalization of the 
preceding consonant), e.g. k'iier (< kor) “ blind ”, g'iiez < goz 
“ nut ”. There is consequently no practical need for intro- 
ducing a distinction of 5 and o but the sign 6 (E 2) will be 
quite welcome as a comparatively simple conventional 
expression for tie, and find its justification in the etymological 
origin of this sound (from o). 

Following the principle of reduplication of the characters 
in order to express the length of a vowel, I should write aa 
for Kurdish long d and leave simple a for its corresponding 
short sound. Such a system is one of the practical 
characteristics of the Dutch script. As a matter of fact, 
short Kurdish a sounds like a (cf. English “ man ”), or even 
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as a real short d, while with the use of e (E 1 and E 2) we 
are distinctly drifting to a different class of sounds. The 
proposed use of aa and a will allow us to restrict the use of e 
to the real e (see above). This unique e will be written without 
any diacritical sign (as against E 1 and E 2 : e), just as in 
Sanskrit transcriptions e stands exclusively for a long e. 

The signs n and t are quite natural, but there exists in 
Kurdish a characteristic sound of an extra-short i perfectly 
distinguishable on account of its dull timbre. It somewhat 
reminds one of Eussian u (Polish //} and Turkish i (1) in aMt 
(^jJI), but is a furtive intermediate sound which for an 
untrained English ear would perhaps resemble the vowel in 
“ but ”. In E 1 and E 2 it is conveniently expressed by y 
(cf. Polish 2/ !), but it would be very desirable to reserve to y 
the obvious function of ^ (English and French y). One 
could think then of the new Turkish i (without dot), but even 
the Turks admit now that this sign is conducive to confusion 
and seem disposed to replace it by t. As we have obtained 
the elimination of one character with diacritic sign (e) by 
a simple one, we could afford to introduce in the present case 
fi, but perhaps it would be more advantageous to adopt 
for our case i (with a dot underneath) which would be better 
distinguishable from both ii and i and in case of emergency 
could be easily improvised by the printers ; it would suffice 
for them to place an ordinary i upside down. 

I should rather not follow E 2 in transcribing u by uw 
and 1 by iy for the “ Dutch ” principle of doubling letters 
of the long sounds seems to me to possess all the advantages 
of clearness,^ but I should admit the use of uw- and iy- in 
the cases when the long u- and 1-, being followed by a vowel, 
phonetically become a group composed respectively of 


1 The special signs in our alphabet would consequently remain restricted 
to two : i and d. 

* In E 2 $/ has a threefold use for expressing consonantic y, short i, and 
the length of i (iy). 
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M + w or i y. This orthographical rule would be con- 
ditioned in this special case by the phonetic modification. 

Coming to the consonants I should reserve simple j and c 
respectively for ^ and in conformity with the very 

clearly estabhshed use (see the hallowed Sanskrit transcription) 
and the historical tradition of c which in all the systems 
derived from Latin stands for voiceless k, c, or ts. The only 
exception is the new Turkish alphabet, but we have mentioned 
its philological inadequacy for scientific purposes. 

Zh and sJi seem to be quite suitable expressions of J 

and ij" logically consistent with 2 and s for j and 

The use of k as an auxiliary sign in Ih and rh as differentiated 
from I and r is a happy idea already realized in Albanian script. 
Kurdish Ih is a hard cerebral I pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue upturned (a characteristic very distinct from Turkish 
and Russian hard I (ji) ; rh is the rolled r pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue (a similar distinction between r and r 
exists in Armenian and Albanian). 

As regards the harsh guttural sounds, the use of x for ^ 
(as in Spanish, Greek, Russian) would be consistent with the 
general scientific practice. As we connote the corresponding 
voiced ^ by gh, it was first suggested (El) to express this 
sound with xh, but as ^ is frequent in Kurdish the new 
simplification (E 2) will be very welcome. On the other 
hand, Mr. Edmonds feels inclined to disregard the ^ sound, 
occurring in Kurdish, and not only in Arabic loan-words, 
but also in some purely Iranian words as hawt “ seven ”. 

This sound, though rare, is very characteristic of Kurdish 
and I should allot to it precisely the conventional xh, where 
-h, following our practice, will indicate an aberrant use of 
the original symbol x. 

Contrary to the Turks and Persians, the Kurds very 
naturally pronounce ^ (and prefix it even to such an 
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Iranian word as asf “ horse ” which in Kurdish sounds 
It would be helpful to express ^ with an 
apostrophe whenever the Kurds pronounce it : ’ajhat 
hut there is of course no question of simply reproducing 
Arabic forms ; if and are pronounced Habbas 

and Watman they will be spelt accordinglyA On the con- 
trary, there is no need to transcribe the Arabic harnza in the 

s- 

beginning and at the end of words (elf-j though in 

the middle of words it would be helpful to express it by a 
hyphen cA* Jiaij-at. 

Likewise no special mark of elision seems to be necessary 
in such words as lerd < Vera, any more than in separating 
the locative ending -da, but, if so desired, the same hyphen 
could be used for such purposes as well. 

We need not be more precise about Kurdish sounds, as 
time will show what particular nuances and sandhi phenomena 
will be discovered by specialists in phonetics. Under this 
ruling come the Sulemani spirants § (5) and d {•!>), which 

can hardly be considered as real phonemes and do not 
represent a general phenomenon even in southern Kurdish. 

It must be finally well understood that the suggested 
Kurdish alphabet has in view principally the convenience 
and development of printing. As regards the writing in 
Kurdish considerable simplifications will be introduced in 
due course : for instance, double vowels aa, ii, uu will be 
easily replaced by some signs like d, i, u or d, f, u. Many 
people in Europe instead of double consonants still wTite 
only one with a dash over it (as a substitute for an Arabic 
tashdnd). Kurdish orthography and calligraphy will follow 
their own ways, whde we are trying to find some practical 
and simple solution of the fundamental problem of the basic 
alphabet. 

1 In handwriting ^ could be expressed still better by spiritus asper '. 
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The following is the comparative table of Kurdish sounds 
as figured in Mr. Edmonds’s twro articles and in my additional 
remarks : — 

A. Vowels 



E 1. 

E2. 

M. 

d 

a 

a 

aa 

d (a) 

e 

e 

a 





e 

€ 

e 

e 

t 

a 

iy 

a 

i 

i 

y 

i 

t (dull) 

y 

i 

‘i (or ?) 

0 

0 

0 

0 


tnj 

0 

0 

u 

lai 

^lW 

nil 

u 

n 

tl 

u 

B. Consonants (disposed by groups) 

b 

- 

- 

- 

V 

- 

- 

- 

V 

- 

- 

- 

f 

- 

- 

- 

w 

- 

- 

- 

d 

- 

- 

- 

t 

- 

- 

- 

8 (i) 

dh 

1 

1 

e (o) 

ih 

? 

? 

/ M 

c 

c 

j 


C (-) 

cll 

ch 

c 


k 

— 

— 

— 

9 

- 

- 

- 






h 

~ 

- 

~ 


— means “no change”, and ? “not expressed”. 


JRAS. JDXY 1933. 
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c 

c 

I 

I 

r 

r 

m 

n 


s 


gh gh gh 

xh X X 

‘ ? ’ 0 
X ^ xh 

Ih Ih Ih 

rh rh rJi 

2 2 2 

s s s 


z ( j) zh j zh 

s {J-) sh sh sh 

y iiS) y y y 


P.S. — The above suggestions are based on the assumption 
that, for the facility of Kurdish printing, signs with diacritical 
points must be avoided as far as possible. On the other 
hand, as shown by the latest experiments in Erivan and 
Damascus, this practical consideration need not be over- 
estimated. Under such conditions, a more liberal use of 
diacritical points would very likely represent a further 
convenience and simplification in Kurdish writing. — V. M. 


147. 
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Plate V. 



Coins of the Zanj 

Paris : 1 Obverse. \ 2 Reverse. 

London : 3 Obverse, Reverse. 

t 

\ 


To face p. 051. J 



A Rare Coin of the Zanj 

By J. walker 
(PLATE V) 

P the British Museum there is a gold coin issued by the 
Zanj rebels, hitherto inedited, and consequently of 
sufficient historical importance to warrant special publication. 
There is, so far as the present wT-iter is aware, only one other 
coin (also in gold) survi\’ing as a witness of that disastrous 
Slave Eevolt which is estimated to have cost over 1,000,000 
lives. This latter coin was published by Casanova in the 
Revue Numismatique (1893, pp. 510-516) and is now in the 
Paris Cabinet. By kind permission of the Conservateur I 
have been enabled to have it photographed. The mint in 
both instances is the same, but the specimen in the British 
Museum is three years earlier in date, and preserves for us 
a more complete portion of the peculiar reverse marginal 
legend, that enables us to emend to a great extent the 
conjectural rendering suggested by Casanova in his article 
above mentioned. 

The coin, which has been somewhat spoiled by having 
been mounted as a pendant, measures '8 inches and weighs 
65'5 grains. The inscriptions are as follows : — 

Obverse. 

Centre (in five lines). 

^1 j O j ^ I “^1 j "VI aJI V 

Inner Margin. 

aLw (^^^) aaIIj ^ aU) 

Outer Margin. 

^1) ^ (j| 

aIII 
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Reverse. 

Centre (in five lines). 

j aUI I I I 

Margin. 

^ Aill] dj\ Ic; p. f ' 

Aill [W] ^ VI p V V! 

Translation ; — 

Obverse. 

Centre : “ There is no God but God Alone. He has no partner. 
Mnhainmad “ the son of the Commander of the Faithful.” 

Inner Alargin : In the name of God this dinar was minted 
in Al-Madina al-MulAtara in the year 261 (= a.d. 874). 

Outer Margin : “ Verily God has bought from the Faithful 
their persons and their goods at this price, that theirs is Paradise 
who fight in the Path of God.” ® 

Reverse. 

Centre : ‘Ali. Muhammad is the Apostle of God. The 
Mahdi ‘All the son of Muhammad. 

Margin : “And whoso will not decide by what God has 
sent down (i.e. by the divinely revealed Koran), these are the 
Infidels.” Is it not the case that there is no decision (or 
jurisdiction) except God’s, and no obedience to (be given to) 
any except God ? 

The first half of this marginal legend is a direct quotation 
from the Koran (v. 48). It is a statement that occurs three 
times in this same sura, in verses 48, 49, and 51, the only 

difference in each case being in the final word 

^ In the Paris specimen the legend begins at the bottom. 

^ This is no doubt the father of the false Mahdi, the Zanj leader, whose 
own name occurs on the reverse of the coin. This is in agreement with 
the statement of Tabari that the rebel put his own and his father’s name 
on his banner. 

3 Koran, ix, 112. 
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(Infidels), jjiUaJI (Transgressors) and (Perverts). 

Casanova was uncertain which verse of the three was 
actually inscribed on the coin he described, since the legend 
was defective at this point. The present specimen, however, 

decisively indicates the ending of of verse 48. 

It will be recalled that the leader of the Zanj Insurrection, 
‘All b. Muhammad, in whose name this coin was issued, 
was a Persian who claimed to be a direct descendant of 
‘All and of Fatima, the Prophet's daughter. On the strength 
of this he asserted that he was the Mahdl, the long-awaited 
spiritual Guide and hope of the ‘Alid party. His cause won 
the fanatic adherence of large gangs of black slaves, or Zanj, 
who were originally from East Africa and Zanzibar, and were 
at that period engaged chiefly in saltpetre extraction in the 
marsh lands of the lower Tigris and Euphrates. The year 
A.H. 255 (a.d. 869) saw the rebels begin their campaign of 
terror and devastation throughout the land, until in 257 
Basra itself was captured, pillaged, and its inhabitants, 
regardless of age and sex, ruthlessly exterminated. 

A new town was founded by the Zanj somewhat below 
Basra and given the title of ‘" The Elect City ” {Al-Madma 
al-MuMtdra). As the negro headquarters it remained imtil 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph’s brother Al-Muwaffak, after several 
years of warfare, finally quelled the outlaws and put an end 
to the city's ephemeral existence in a.h. 270. Its exact location 
is nowadays quite uncertain, so completely wns it wiped out. 
The coin is, therefore, all the more valuable as a relic of its 
short-lived importance. 

We know from Tabari (III, vi, 1748-9) that on his banner 
the “ Alahdi ” flourished the Koranic verse (IX, 112) part 
of which, as we have seen above, also appeared on the obverse 
of his coins. This seems to have been a clever stroke of policy 
on his part, for the verse could be interpreted to his slave 
adherents to signify their redemption from slavery and 
equality with their masters, provided they took up arms 
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against all corrupt Moslems and uncompromising infidels. 
On the other hand, the verse had for long been a favourite 
text of the Kharijites, or “ Separatists ”, the anti-‘Alid 
party of primitive Islam, who professed to have sold them- 
selves to God on the terms specified — the reward of Paradise. 
They had for many decades gloried in the title of Shurat 
or “ Sellers 

It seems strange, indeed, that this self-styled descendant 
of ‘All, who is even referred to in the annals as the ‘Alid 

should adopt as his guiding principle a Koranic 

text that had been for generations the watchword of the 
bigoted opponents of ‘Ali and his faction ever since the eventful 
decision of the umpires in a.h. 37. Let the Koran settle the 
issue, had then been the proposed basis of reconciliation. 
To this, after reflection, the Khawarij had advanced the non- 

Koranic formula, Jlf ^ ^ Vj aI! Vl ^ V “ There is 

no jurisdiction except God’s, and no jurisdiction (belongs) 
to men That is, let the sword of Allah bring victory 
to all true believers. Their intention was to overthrow the 
Caliphate and all idea of allegiance to princes and potentates, 
and to introduce an ideal theocratic state. It was a conception 
that, as can be imagined, found a ready acceptance among 
the servile and down-trodden. 


Rumour had it that the “ Mahdi ” was secretly a Kharijite. 
Mas‘udi [Muruj al-Dhahab, viii, p. 31] records that his 
atrocious acts of indiscriminate slaughter and vandalism 
were in the best traditions of the Azarika, the extreme 
Kharijite sectarians. He is also credited with employing 


that sect’s war-cry, mentioned above, a1! VI ^ V. Noldeke 

[Sketches from Eastern History, p. 151] emphatically considered 
him a Kharijite. ‘ We should naturally,” he writes, “ have 


1 Based on Koran, iv, 76 : “ Let those then fight in the Path of God who 
sell this present life for the next world." 

2 Usually curtaded to the first clause 
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expected to find him, like other ‘Alids, appealing to the divine 
right of his house. But instead of this he declared himself 
for the doctrine of those most decided enemies of Shiite 
legitimism, the Kharijites or Zealots.” 

If the decipherment of the reverse legend, which I here 
tentatively propose, is correct, the coin supplies us with 
corroboration of the statement of contemporary historians, 
who might have been considered biased in their judgment 
of one who claimed to be the “ Mahdi ”, but whom they called 
Al-Khabith, the Eeprobate. The SaHb al-Zanj did subscribe 
to the Kharijite formula and this rare coin, issued in his 
name and from his newly-founded capital, bears evidence 
to that fact. 


157 . 




The Shang-Yin Dynasty and the An-yang Finds 

By W. PERCEVAL YETTS 
(PLATES VI-IX) 

r|^HE fact seems strange that thirty years elapsed between 
the known discovery of inscribed bones and tortoise 
shells near An-yang and the first systematic exploration of 
the site. Towards the end of 1928 digging was begun by an 
expedition sent by the National Eesearch Institute of History 
and Philology, and partly financed by the Freer Gallery of 
Art, Smithsonian Institution. The work suffered from 
obstruction owing to the prevailing unrest ; but several 
times it has been resumed, and three volumes have appeared 
rmder the title Preliminary Reports of Excavations at An- 
yang.^ These give interim accoimts of the varied results 
which provide important contributions to history and 
archeology. 

The Site 

Hsiao-t‘un /]-. Tg is a village in the north of Ho-nan lying 
about 2 miles north-west of the city which under the Republic 
has reverted to its ancient name of An-yang Hsien, the former 
name Chang-te Fu ^ ^ being discarded. As may be 

written in Chinese and published in Pei-p‘ing 
by the Academia Sinica : pts. i and ii, 1929 ; pt. iii, 1931. Notices of 
the finds have appeared in the lU. Lovdon A'cjes, 21st June, 1930, 1142-3, 
and 8th August, 1931, 222-3, 236 ; the S orlh-Cfiina Sunday News, 26th 
July, 1931, 5, 12, and 2nd August, 1931, 3, 10, the last three articles being 
by H. J. Timperley. A general review by W. Eberhard, entitled Bericht 
uber die Ansgrabungen hei An-yang (Honan), appeared in Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift, 1932, 1-15. The official Reports will be referred to as PEEA 
in this article. Other abbreviations used are ASB for Academia Sinica : 
Bulletin of the National Eesearch Institute of History and Philology ; CC 
for Legge’s Chinese Classics ; JEAS for the Jotir. of the Eoy. Asiatic Soc. ; 
KS for the Yin-hsil shu chH k'ao shih ^ ^ ^ revised 

edition of 1927, by Lo Chen-yii ^ ^ ^ ; and MH for Chavannes’ 
Memoires historigues de Se-ma Ts’ien. I take this opportunity gratefully 
to acknowledge help from Mr. L. C. Hopkins, Prof. B. Karlgren and 
Prof. A. C Moule. 
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seen from the accompanying sketch-map,^ the village is 
within a sharp bend of the tortuous Huan River -/a TfC ^ 
which flows in an easterly direction to the north of it. 

Until recently little has been published concerning the 
Hsiao-t‘im site. Probably the first Western observer was 
J. M. Menzies, who early in 1914 found potsherds and inscribed 
bone fragments lying upon the fields and a sandy waste to 


□ 

YANC 

the north of the \allage.^ That year the place was visited 
by the noted archaeologist Lo Chen-yii, who has published 
an account in a diary of his travels.^ He found numerous 
uninscribed fragments of bones and tortoise shells and the shells 
of a large bivalve lying upon the fields over an area of about 
7 acres. He says that, between the crops, the villagers in 

^ Based on the map in PREA, i, which includes a scale showing Hsiao- 
t‘un to be 6 kilometres from An-yang. It is corrected here to half that 
distance. 

2 The seventh-century commentator Yen Shih-ku ^ notes that 

the name should be pronounced thus, the vulgar version Yuan not being 
correct, v. ChHen Han shu, xxxi, 10. 

® V. Oracle Records from the ^^aste of Yin (Shanghai, 1917), pp. 1 and 2, 
by this author. 

* Wu shih jih meng g ^ ff. 20 seq., included 

in the miscellany Hsiieh fang ts‘ung ko ^ ^ ^ ^Ij. undated. 
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search of objects dig pits in their fields, sometimes to the 
depth of 20 feet, and fill them in again. 

A complete account of the general appearance of the land 
within the loop of the Huan is given by 0. Karlbeck, who 
visited the site in 1929.^ He says that this area appears to 
be quite flat. “ The north bank of the stream has a very 
gentle slope, an indication that the bed of the stream was 
once further north. In places the south bank, on the other 
hand, is quite steep, almost sheer in fact, and is therefore, in 
times of exceptionally heavy rains, subject to slips and 
erosion. It was probably owing to some such slip that the 
inscribed bones were first discovered. This, I was told, 
occurred north of the village.” The slope of the southern 
bank is slight up to the right-angled bend to the east of the 
village. Here it becomes almost vertical and its height is 
from 10 to 14 feet. Searchers for relics had dug into this 
bank, starting at points between 6 and 7 feet from the top 
and cutting obliquely to levels below the foot. Visible in all 
the pits was a layer of “ wood ash mixed with earth ” at a 
depth of about 10 feet below the groimd level. Above this 
layer no remains were visible except potsherds and human 
and animal bones close to the top of the bank. Below the 
ash layer were fragments of grey and red pottery, decorated 
with cord impressions. At one spot Karlbeck noticed a 
higher ash layer, about 5 feet below the surface. The fact 
that all the pits were carried down well below the foot of the 
bank indicates that here was a stratum in which objects 
were found. 

Four sites, marked A, B, C, and D in the sketch-map, have 
been excavated by the aforesaid Chinese expedition, which 
was led by Li Chi ^ ^ and Tung Tso-pin ^ . A and 

B are within the area which is believed to have been occupied 
by a Shang-Yin capital. The extent of this area has not yet 
been traced ; much of the original site may have been washed 

' V. Xoles on the Archmology of Chinn in the Bull, of the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 2 (1930), pp. 193 seq. 
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away through changes in the course of the Huan. A study 
of the strata by Chang 'Wei-jan 56 ^ ^ ^ shows that the 
oldest level of habitation was several inches above the loess, 
into which the foundations of buildings were sunk. The 
building material was stamped earth and, of course, wood, 
now perished ; neither bricks nor tiles have been found. 
Above the loess are alluvial layers, containing remains, 
alternating with cultural layers. There is evidence here of at 
least four floods which may have overwhelmed the dwellers — 
a fate common to all cities on the plain of the Yellow Kiver. 
A point to be remembered is that before 602 b.c. the Yellow 
Eiver turned northward at a point some 65 miles to the west 
of the present bend which is 20 miles east of K‘ai-feng. Thence 
it ran north-east in the direction of Tientsin, and thus passed 
some 16 miles east of An-yang. Therefore the city on this 
site at the time of the Shang-Yin dynasty was much more 
liable to invasion by the periodic floods of the river than 
would appear from present-day conditions. The Huan 
entered the Yellow River in its old course, and so provided 
a channel for inundations. 

Sites C and D, in the village of Hsiao-t‘un, differ from the 
two to the north. Dated tombs, opened by the expedition, 
prove that it was a burial ground about the begmning of the 
seventh century. The village itself is no older than the Ming 
dynasty. 2 On this site the ancient cultural remains were 
evidently deposited by a great flood which carried material 
thither from the direction of the Huan River. Perhaps it 
was a sudden catastrophe which destroyed the supposed 
Shang-Yin capital at a time when it was flourishing. Such an 
event would explain the presence of the vast quantity of 
inscribed tortoise shells and bones which surely were imperial 
archives, and were thus preserved by the mud from destruction 
wRich ordinarily would have overtaken them through war 
or other causes. It would explain, too, the fragmentary state 

' PREA. ii, pp. 253-285. 

2 T. Li Cbi, PREA, i, 38. 
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of these fragile archives, 'voolently swept away from the place 
of storage. The main deposit of the Shang-Yin remains is 
below the seventh century tombs ; but there is another layer 
above them, evidently due to a later flood. 

Enough has been said to indicate that the problem of 
stratification at the An-yang site is extremely complex. There 
is exddence that the place has been inhabited more or less 
continuously from neolithic times. The number of cultural 
phases represented by remains and the confusion caused 
through redeposits by floods renders the task of the 
archaeologist most difficult. All sorts of factors have to be 
taken into account. For instance, the level of the deposit 
left by the major inundation varies greatly according to the 
surface contours at the time of the event, and also as regards 
different kinds of objects in relation to their weight. Sherds 
and bronzes, being heavy, sank more quickly and became 
embedded in a deeper layer, while the shells and bones were 
left lying near the top.^ 

Conditions near An-yang contrast with those obtaining 
where cities have suffered a sudden catastrophe resulting in 
the place being so deeply buried that everything has remained 
undisturbed in situ. Herculaneum and Pompeii naturally 
occur to one’s mind, and there is a well-known Chinese 
example. In a.d. 1108 the town of Chii-lu was over- 

whelmed by a flood which left it under 20 feet of mud.^ The 
town is in southern Ho-pei, 90 miles north of An-yang, and 
at that time the Yellow Eiver ran some 50 miles to the east 
of it. Chance circumstances led to digging for objects of 
value in Chii-lu ; but there must be many other buried towns, 
around the lower course of the Eiver, awaiting exploration. 

Capitals of the Dynasty 

Before attempting a brief survey of the finds, it seems fitting 
to inquire whether written tradition connects the An-yang 

1 V. Li Chi, PREA, i, 44 seq. 

- V. Pelliot. Ln date des “ C^'ramiqites de Kiu-Jou”, in T'oung Pao, 
sxii (1923), 377-382. 
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site with a capital of the Shang-Yin dynasty. First I take 
the SJiih chi 16) by Ssu-ma Ch‘ien which, since 

it was written about the beginning of the first century b.c., 
has been accepted as a standard history of ancient China. 
The following outline is derived from Chavannes’ translation 
of the text and commentators’ notes on the place-names.^ 

The ultimate ancestor of the House of Shang is said to have 
been Hsieh ^ , who was enfeoffed by the legendary Emperor 
Shun ^ towards the end of the third millennium b.c. The 
fief of Shang from which the dynasty took their name, is 
located in Shensi about 50 miles south of the right-angled 
bend of the Yellow Eiver. During a stretch of some 500 years, 
until the reign of the first sovereign of the dynasty, the Shang 
chieftains are supposed to have changed their headquarters 
eight times, but always within the same region. The first 
sovereign, T‘ang moved eastward and established his 
capital at Po Three different places are identified with 
the name Po. Southern and Northern Po were in the 
neighbourhood of Kuei-te ^ in eastern Ho-nan ; Western 
Po was about 160 miles to the west, at the confluence of the 
Rivers Lo and 1 ^ T'ang is said to have lived first in 
Southern Po, then to have moved to AVestern Po, which in 
the dim past had been the headquarters of the legendary 
Emperor Kao Hsin father of his ancestor Hsieh. The 

tenth sovereign ^ moved the capital to Ao j5|^, which may have 
been some 50 miles to the north-east, not far south of the 
Yellow River, in the vicinity of the present-day Jung-tse 
^ Thence the twelfth sovereign moved to Hsiang ;j^, 
some 30 miles south-east of An-yang. His successor went 
230 miles almost due west, and set up the capital in Keng 
lf|5, on the north bank of the River Fen ^ in Shan-hsi, not 
far from its entrance into the Yellow River. This was the 
capital when P an Keng ^ the nineteenth sovereign, 

1 jilH, i, 174, 176, 191-4, 198, 200, 207. 

2 Names of those sovereigns, who are here indicated only by their order 
of succession, may be found in the table on pp. 670 and 671. 
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came to the throne. In spite of opposition on the part of his 
subjects, he made another change, and, having crossed to the 
south of the Yellow River, restored Western Po to its former 
eminence as the capital city. Wu I ^ twenty -seventh 

sovereign, abandoned Po and went to “ north of the Yellow 
River 

The foregoing contains nothing that can be construed as a 
definite link with An-yang. Nor is it stated where AYu I 
established his capital, beyond the vague statement “ north 
of the River One surmise is that the site was at Ch‘i 
north of AA’ei-hui and about 36 miles south of An-yang. 

Some support for this is found in the account of the last 
Shang-Yin sovereign’s defeat and death, on the supposition 
that he continued in the capital established by AA'u I. After 
the Chou victory on the Plain of Mu ^ Sf, said to lie to the 
south of Ch‘i, the last sovereign fled to the Deer Terrace jg| J, 
where, having donned his imperial robes and surrounded 
himself with his treasures, he set fire to the place and was 
burnt to death. Perhaps the Terrace was nothin or close to 
the capital, and commentators have identified the site with 
the remains of a moimd at Ch‘i. 

The existence of the finds near An-yang calls for a critical 
review of WTitten accounts of the Shang-Yin capitals in order 
to discover a connection hitherto hardly recognized. According 
to generally accepted tradition, P‘an Keng renamed Po and 
called it Yin the designation thenceforth adopted by the 
dynasty.! The question whether this tale is credible is 
answered by AAAng Kuo-wei ^ ^ ^ in an article entitled 

* Concerning the passage in the Shlh chi, the second-century scholar 
Cheng Hsiian ^ ^ notes that P‘an Keng “ established the capital at 
Po, in the land of Yin. From the time of this move, the House of Shang 
changed their name and called themselves Y'in ”. As to Po, the third- 
century scholar Huang-fu Jli ^ ^ places the site at the present-day 

Yen-shih mm. which lies close to the confluence of the Lo and I Rivers, 
as remarked above, v. Shih chi, iii, 20 v°. References given in this article, 
unless otherwise stated, are to the text edited by P‘ei Yin ^ HQ and 
printed in the Sung Po na copy reproduced by the Commercial Press. 
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Shuo Yin fg; He says : “ If since the time of the Shih chi 
everyone has identified Yin with Po, the mistake began with 
a wrong character in the Preface to the Shu m the Shang shu 
in Modern Script and the Grand Annalist 

repeated it. "Where the Preface to the Shu says : ‘ P‘an Keng 
made the fifth change and proposed to establish his capital 
at Po Yin ’ ^ (the Ancient Script version being the same 

in the Ma and Cheng editions),* Shu Hsi ^ ® remarks that 
the text of the Book of History, [found] in the wall of Confucius’ 
[house],® gives the version : ‘ proposed first to dwell at Yin ’ 
[i.e. reading ^ ^ instead of ^]. According to the 

^ V. Kuan Vang chi lin ix, 16, 17, the first section of the 

first series of his collected works, published in 1927-8. 

^ The 29 sections of the Book of History as written in the new official 
script ^ ^ in the second century b.c. when dictated from memory by 
the Master Fu or Fu Sheng 0. 

3 T. CC, iii, 7. 

* Ma Jung and Cheng Hsiian ^ famous commentators of 

the first and second centuries a.d. 

’ A noted scholar of the fourth century. 

* The tradition is that Confucius compiled the Book of History in 100 
sections. The work was temporarily lost at the time of the Burning of 
the Books (213 B.c.) : but 29 sections were in the second century dictated 
from memory as noted above. A copy of the Book was said to have been 
among the texts, written in ancient characters formed like tadpoles S \~ , 
which were found at the end of the second or beginning of the first century 
B.c. in the hollow of a wall when the Prince of Lu began to demolish 
the dwelling of Confucius in order to make room for an extension of his 
palace. The inscribed slips were handed over for decipherment to K‘ung 
An-kuo 7L ^ a descendant of the Sage. He transcribed them in the 
current Ji script with the aid of the Fu Sheng recension, and found that 
the latter s 29 sections should have been arranged in 34 sections. Besides 
these, he found 25 additional sections, making a total of 59, of which one 
was composed of preambles from the heads of the 100 original sections. 
This is known as the ku wen or “ ancient figures ” text ^ 

An-kuo’s text was lost during the disorder about the end of the third 
century, and the alleged version of it, now extant, is generally considered 
to have been the spurious work of Mei Chi ^ early in the fourth century. 
Doubt has also been thrown on the truth of the tradition concerning 
An-kuo s text The subject is discussed by Legge in the Prolegomena of 
CG, 111 , and by Pelliot m Memoires concernant VAsie orientale, ii (1916), 

1 OQ_l 77 ’ ' 
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commentary of K‘img,i if the character Po had been rubbed 
and looked damaged, it might have been read as chai 
There follows an argument which leads to several conclusions. 
First, no ancient text of unsuspected authenticity couples 
the place-names Po and Yin. Secondly, if P‘an Keng moved 
the capital to Po, he must have done so before he entered 
the territory lying within the large loop formed by the Yellow 
River, and after that transferred it to Yin. Moreover, this 
Yin was certainly the site of the finds, and it was known 
as Yin-hsii at any rate as early as the third century b.c.^ 
In short, while discrediting the reliability of accepted tradition, 
Wang Kuo-wei extracts sufficient written evidence on which 
to base the theory that Yin-hsii became the capital under 
the nineteenth sovereign. 

Lo Chen-yii, on the other hand, inclines to date the event 
in the reign of the twenty-seventh sovereign. A translation 
of his note ® is as follows : — 

“ When commenting on the Amuih of the Yin Dynasty 
^ ill the Shih chi, the Cheng i JE ^ quotes the state- 

ment in the Bamboo Annals ^ it # le ^ to the eSect that, 
during the ‘ 275 years which elapsed between P‘an Keng’s move 
to Yin and the downfall of Chou [Hsin], there was no further 
transfer of capital In the text of the same chapter of the 

* K‘ung Ying-ta JL §M ^ , a.d. 574-648. 

2 In proof thereof Wang Kuo-wei cites a passage in the biography of 
Hsiang Yu mm- Ch‘ien Han shu, xxxi, 10 

= KS, i, 1, 2. 

* The tradition is that these Annals, together with other texts also 
written on bamboo slips, were in a.d. 281 found by robbers who broke 
open a royal tomb dating from about 299 B.c. The tomb was at Chi 
near Wei-hui mn- in north Ho-nan. They were lost probably during 
the Sung period, and there is dispute as to the manner in which the current 
text was compiled to replace the lost one. Judged by excerpts from the 
old text surviving in T‘ang writings, the present recension differs from 
the other, v. MH, v, 446-^79, and Maspero, T^oung Pao, xxv (1927-8), 
368, 386. 

® This comment by the eighth-century scholar Chang Shou-chieh ^ 
appears in the 1908 standard edition of the Shih chi, iii, 5 r", but the 
text has the obvious error “ 773 years ”, not “ 275 ”. The passage here 
quoted from the Bamboo Annals does not occur in the extant text. 

JKAS. JCXY 1933. 43 
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Shih chi it says : ‘ When W’u I ascended the throne, the Yin 
abandoned Po again and moved to north of the River ’ ^ (according 
to the Table of Generations of the Three Dynasties S 
Keng Ting was he who made the move to the north of the River).^ 
The current version of the Bamboo Annals says regarding Wu I 
that in the third year of his reign he moved from Yin to north 
of the River, and that in the fifteenth year of his reign from 
north of the River he moved to Mei Mr. Wang [Ying-lin] * 
in his Geography of the Book of Odes quotes the 

Ti wang shih chi ^ to say : ‘ Ti I again crossed to 

north of the Yellow River and moved the capital to Chao-ke 
^ ^ ’ (the inference being that Ti I from north of the Huan 
River moved to Mei. Had he been already on the north of the 
Yellow River, it cannot be said that he ‘ crossed again ’. A 
character must be wrongly written). This means that after P‘an 
Keng until the last reign [i.e. that of Chou Hsin] there were in 
all two mpves. All the texts state that he moved ‘ north of the 
River ’ ; but omit to say which place. 

“ If we turn to the Annals relating to Hsiang Yii ^ 3^ 
2^ ^ in the Shih chi we find : ‘ Hsiang Yii arranged a rendezvous 
on Yin-hsu to the south of the River Huan.’ ® The commentary 
Chi chieh ^ ^ ’ quotes Ying Shao -SJ) ® as saying that 
‘the Huan River is within the boundary of T‘ang-yin ^ 

(i.e. the present-day An-yang. In the Han period T‘ang-yin 
^ 1^ included the region of present-day An-yang). Y'in-hsii 
was a former Yin capital ’. Tsan ® says : ‘ The Huan River is 
north of the present An-yang Hsien, and is distant 150 li from 
the Yin capital at Chao-ke.’ Therefore this Yin-hsii is not 
Chao-ke. 

“ With reference to the Yin Annals in the Shih chi, the Cheng i 


^ Shih chif iii, 21 r^. 

* Shih chit xiii, 4 v°. 

^ CC, iii. Proleg., 137. 

i 1223-1296. This work is included in the collection 

Hsueh ching Vao yuan ^ Jg. 

By Huang-fu Mi, Only 13 passages of the original 55 chapters remain 
and are included in the collection of reprints called Chih hai ^ fg. 

® Shih chi, vii, 7 v°, and MH, ii, 272. 

^ By the fifth-century author P‘ei Yin ^ ^ . 

® First century a.d. 
s Hsieh Tsan || 
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commentary quotes the Kua ti cMh fg ^ to the effect 

that An-yang in Hsiang Chou ^0 jitl the original site of 
Pan Keng’s capital, and was the same as Pei-chimg to the 

south of Yin-hsii and 148 li from the city of Chao-ke. [It also 
quotes] the Bamboo Annals,^ saying : ‘ From Yen ^ P‘an Keng 
moved to Pei-chung,® which was called Yin-hsii (the character hsii 
being a gloss), 40 li to the south of Yeh That was the old 
capital. Distant 30 li to the south-west of the city is the Huan 
Kiver, from the southern bank of which the city of An-yang is 3 li. 
Westward was the city named Yin-hsii. This is what was called 
Pei-chung. 

“ According to the Shui ching chu 7|C ® ft in the section 
relating to the Huan River ■* ; ‘ The Huan River rises east of 
the mountains, and passes to the north of Yin-hsii.’ Also it says 
that the Huan River passes from the east of Yeh to the north of 
the city of An-yang. Also it quotes the Wei t‘u ti chi ^ rt fife 
as saying ‘ that the city of An-yang is 40 li south of the city of 
Yeh ; and to the north of the city [of An-yang] is the River 
Huan which flows eastward ’. The passages agree in locating 
Yin-hsii south of the River Huan. Hence Wu I’s move was to 
this place. 

“ If we except the errors in the Cheng i commentary that An- 
yang is to be identified with P‘an Keng’s capital, and that the 
Yin-hsii of An-yang is to be identified with Pei-chung (Mr. Hsii 
[Wen-ching] ® in his Notes m the Bamboo Annals Yf ^ Iff, ^ 

^ has already corrected them), all the explanations agree that 
there was a Yin-hsii south of the Huan River. According to 
a statement in the Topography of Chang-te Fu, south-west of 
An-yang Hsien is the city of Ho Tan Chia ® ^ , and this 
Yin-hsii is identified with Ho Tan Chia. Now, Ho Tan Chia lived 
in Hsiang The place lay south-east of the present-day Nei- 
huang Hsien ^ and it was not the present-day An-yang. 
But the site from which the tortoise shells and animal bones 
are being excavated is precisely the mound at Hsiao-t‘un, 5 li 
west of the present-day An-yang, to the south of the Huan 

' A geography of the seventh centuiy, now lost. 

- Cf. CC, iii, Proleg., 135. 

® The current text of the Annals has Pei-meng ;||^ and so had the 
ancient text as quoted in the tenth century, v. inf., p. 669. 

* ix, 35 v°, seq. 

of the eighteenth centnrj-. 
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River (whicli local folk call the An-yang River), in complete 
agreement with the foregoing data. 

“ So we know that Wu I’s move was actually to this spot. In 
the topographies the identification of it with the city of Ho Tan 
Chia is erroneous. As for the statement in the Bamboo Annals 
that Wu I in the fifteenth year of his reign moved to Mei and 
the statement in the Ti wang shih chi that Ti I moved to Mei, 
the two are inconsistent. If we look for names of sovereigns 
appearing among the oracular sentences, we find that they go as 
far as Wu I, and then cease.’- From that we gather that the 
move to Mei must have occurred at the time of Ti I. The Bamboo 
Annals are in error and the account in the [Ti wang] shih chi 
expresses the truth.” 

To be thorough, this inquiry should involve a comparison 
of all references to Shang-Yin capitals in ancient texts, and 
an estimate of the authenticity of each. Limitation of space 
forbids such an attempt here,^ and I merely add a note on 
information derived from chapter 83 of the T‘ai p‘ing yu Ian 
^ ^ ^ , an encyclopedia of excerpts from many 

sources, which was compiled by Li Fang ^ gj and others 
towards the end of the tenth century. The data are set forth 
by Wang Kuo-wei in a study ® of alleged quotations from the 
Bamboo Annals to be found in various ancient books prior 
to the loss of the original text. 

From the second to the eighth sovereigns, each, except the 
fourth, is stated to have dwelt at Po. The tenth is said to 
have moved from Po to Ao to be identified with the place- 
name which is written differently in the Shih chi (v. sup., p. 662) , 
and is misprinted Yin in the text of the T‘ai p‘ing yii Ian. 


^ This IS incorrect. The last name to appear is Wen Wu Ting, as Lo 
himself notes, and he identifies it with the twenty-eighth sovereign, son of 
Wu I. V. KS, i, 4v°. 


“ valuable article. History of the Yin-hsil Site 
Bx M ^ in ASB, ii, 224-240. 

' Entitled ^ ft * ^ It in the third series of his 

c^lected works Hai-ninj Wang Chung.ch‘io Kung i shu ^ 2 ^ 

5 t ^ (1928). The study was begun by Chu Yu-ts‘eng ^ and 

completed by Wang Kuo-wei. J m a 
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Probably it lay a short distance north-west of Jung-tse. The 
eleventh sovereign remained at Ao, and his successor moved 
to Hsiang The thirteenth sovereign lived at Pi the 
locality of which is doubtful. Nothing is recorded concerning 
the capital of his successor ; but the next two sovereigns are 
said to have remained at Pi. The seventeenth sovereign is 
said to have moved from Pi to Yen which may have been 
in the region of the later State of that name, east of Ch'ii-fu 
^ in Shan-tung. His successor remained at Yen ; 
and the nineteenth sovereign moved thence “to Pei-meng 
At m, which is called Yin ^ The remaining sovereigns, 
except the twenty-second and twenty-eighth, are specifically 
stated to have dwelt in Yin. A significant entry is made 
relating to the third year of the twenty-eighth sovereign’s 
reign. It says : “ The Huan River thrice ceased to flow in 
one day.” This suggests the proximity of the capital to the 
River. 

A summary of the subject, together with a discussion of 
chronology, is given at the end of this article. 

The Sovereigns 

In the table below the generations are indicated with letters 
of the alphabet and the order of succession with serial numbers. 
The third column gives the names of sovereigns as generally 
accepted. Beside these, within square brackets, are equated 
names which are found among the An-yang inscriptions. 
Relationships established by the inscriptions are also printed 
within square brackets ; the others are given in accordance 
with the third and thirteenth chapters of the Shih chi and 
the twentieth chapter ^ of the ChHen Han shu, and in the case 

* K‘ung Ying-ta’s commentary on the P‘an Keng chapters in the Book 

of History is quoted to the effect that “ Yin is 30 li to the south of Yeh ”. 
The same remark is quoted from Ssu-ma Cheng’s ^ commentary 

on the Hsiang Yu chapter in the Shih chi. On the other hand, the latter’s 
contemporary, Chang Shou-chieh, in his commentary on the Yin Annals 
in the Shih chi, gives the distance as 40 li, as quoted above on p. 667. 

* Entitled Ku chin jen piao 
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of No. 7, where these differ, the version given is the one in 
harmony with the inscriptions. While compiling this table 
I have consulted Wang Kuo-wei’s list which is included in the 
ninth chapter of the first section of the first series of his 
collected works. Other data are derived chiefly from Lo 
Chen-yii in KS, i, 1~8 : L. C. Hopkins in Sovereigns of the 
Shang Dynasty, JRAS, 1917, 69-89 ; and Tung Tso-pin in 
PREA, i, 183-213. Note should be made that the reason 
why the second on the list is not given an independent serial 
number is that, according to tradition, he died before his 
father, and therefore did not ascend the throne. 

A. 1. T‘ang •^. [Ta I 21 i T‘ang 

B. la. Ta Ting “h- [Same. Son of 1.] 

B. 2. Wai Ping [Pu Ping b ^.] Younger brother 

of la. 

B. 3. Chung Jen rb i • Younger brother of 2. 

C. 4. Ta Chia ^ [Same. Son of la.] 

C. 5. WuTing^T- Son of 4. 

D. 6. Ta Keng ^ [Same. Son of 4.] 

D. 7. Hsiao Chia /J> [Same.] Younger brother of 6. 

D. 8. Yung Chi ^ Younger brother of 7. 

E. 9. Ta Mou jr^. [Same. Son of 6.] 

F. 10. Chung Ting 4* T- [Same. Son of 9.] 

F. 11. Wai Jen ^ [Pu Jen [> ^,] Younger brother 

of 10. 

F. 12. Ho Tan Chia fSI J [? Ti Chia Iff Younger 

brother of 11. 

G. 13. Tsulj^^i- [Same. Son of 10.] 

H. 14. Tsu Hsin [Same. Son of 13.] 

H. 15. Wu Chia ^ ^ . Younger brother of 14. 

I. 16. Tsu Ting ^ T- [Same. Son of 14.] 

I. 17. Nan Keng ^ [Same.] Son of 15. 

J. 18. Yang Chia [Ch'iang Chia ^ Son of 16.] 

J. 19. Pan Keng ^ [P‘an Keng Younger 

brother of 18.] 

J. 20. Hsiao Hsin /J^ [Same. Younger brother of 19.] 

J. 21. Hsiao I /B 21- [Same and Hsiao Tsu I /h M. Zj- 

Younger brother of 20.] 

K. 22. Wu Ting ^ -J. [Same. Son of 21.] 

L. 23. Tsu Keng j||[ [Same. Son of 22.] 
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L. 

24. 

Tsu Cbia ® ^ 

. [Same. Younger brother of 23.] 


25. 

Lin Hsin ^ ^ 

. ? Son of 24. 


M. 

26. 

Keng Ting ^ 

T- [K‘ang Ting ^ T 

and K‘ang 



Tsu Ting ® T- Son of 24.] 


N. 

27. 

Wu I ^ [Same and Wu Tsu I ^ ilii. Son 



of 26.] 



0. 

28. 

Ta Ting T 

and Wen Ting jX T- 

[Wen Ting 



X and 

Wen Wu Ting ^ T-] 

Son of 27. 

P. 

29. 

Ti I lU Zj- Son of 28. 


Q- 

30. 

Ti Hsin ^ 9^. 

Son of 29. 



From the above it will be gathered that the inscriptions 
seem to lack only eight of the traditional names of sovereigns, 
viz. Nos. 3, 5, 8, 12, 15, 25, 29, and 30. The fact that the 
last two are missing is explainable on the assumption that 
the great flood, which probably destroyed the city and caused 
abandonment of the site, occurred during the reign of the 
twenty-ninth sovereign. Perhaps No. 12 may be equated 
with the name Ti Chia ^ which is present.^ Absence of 
the other five may be more apparent than real ; for the inscrip- 
tions contain several names which still await identification, 
e.g. Tsu Ping Tsu Mou 1[ Hsiao Ting T, 

Chung Chi 4* S) ^ enabled to 

correct some traditional names which in the light of the finds 
may be recognized as mistaken readings of certain characters. 
As regards No. 1, the T'ien I ^ ^ of the Shih chi should be 
Ta I ; the Wai of Nos. 2 and 11 should be Pu ; and the 
Keng of No. 26 should be K‘ang. The original modes of 
writings Nos. 18 and 19 are also disclosed.^ 


' According to the Shih chi, iii, 20 this was a name of No. 24. The 
words are : “ Tsu Chia ascended the throne, and he was Ti Chia.” In 
Shih chi, xiii, 4 the twenty-fourth Sovereign is called only Ti Chia. 
But Lo Chen-yii correlates the Ti Chia of the An-yang finds with No. 12 
(or possibly No. 13), because the context of one inscription, in which the 
name occurs, indicates that this Ti Chia reigned before No. 16. v. KS, 5 r°. 

® Though the pronunciation of ^ or ^ in ancient Chinese was like the 
Mandarin ch'iang (v. Karlgren’s Diet., No. 354), it must have been like 
yang ^ and ^ in archaic times. In a number of the inscriptions ^ 
plainly serves as a “ borrowing ” (chia chieh) for “ sheep ” The latter 
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The Finds 

By far the most important are the inscribed fragments of 
tortoise shells and hones. Indeed, the chief aim of the recent 
Chinese expedition was to enlarge the fimd of these remains 
of royal archives, as they may reasonably be termed. They 
reveal the conditions of civilization under the Shang-Yin 
dynasty, in respect of which there was formerly little authentic 
information ; for the historical substance of written tradition 
is almost confined to the succession of sovereigns and the 
vague and contradictory accounts of .changes of capital. As 
criteria for study of the script, the inscriptions are of prime 
value. 

An antique dealer, named Fan \Vei-ch‘ing ^ of 

AVei Hsien in Shan-tung, may have been the first to 

grasp the antiquarian value of the inscribed tortoise shells 
and bones. In 1899 he bought at Hsiao-t‘un some which had 
come from the river bank to the north of the village, and he 
is said to have offered them to the famous collector Tuan 
Fang ^ The introduction of the inscriptions to the 

learned world is, however, generally ascribed to Wang I-jung 
5 IS ^ Grand Secretary and Libationer of the Han-lin, 
who recognized the archaic legends on certain “dragon-bones ”, 
obtained the same year at a medicine shop in Peking. Prior 
to that, it is said, many fragments had been bought by 
druggists from the peasants of Hsiao-t‘un, who had generally 
scraped off the inscriptions in order to render the bones more 
saleable. On the entry in 1900 of the foreign troops into the 
capital, when almost all the high officials had fled, the Grand 
Secretary committed suicide, together with his wife and 


is the reading given by Lo Chen-yu for the eharacter in the An-yang 
inscriptions ; but Tung Tso-pin reads ^ (v. PBEA, ii, 331-3 ; iii, 425), 
and so does Takata Tadasuke ^ in Ait chou fieri ^ 

IxxxiX) 21, 22. Hopkins now accepts this view, 

V, Tung Tso-pin, A Chronological Table concerning the Oracle 
Tortoise Shells and Bones ^ ^ ^ in ii^ 241-260. 
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daughter-in-law. But for his untimely end, he would probably 
have been the earliest exponent. Wang I-jung’s collection 
was sold by his son to Liu 0 (styled T'ieh-yiin ^ g) 

who with this as a nucleus got together some 5,000 fragments. 
In 1903 he published photolithographed reproductions of 
inked-squeezes taken from 1,000 chosen pieces. Two years 
ago another edition of this pioneer work appeared under 
the title T'ieh-yun ts'ang kuei shih xcen ^ g ^ ^ 
^ It contains decipherments and notes added by 

Pao Ting Ig I}{i> ^ supplement with preface by 

Lo Chen-\ii. The first to explain the inscriptions was Sun 
I-jang ^ In ® in his Ch% wen chii li M ^ ^ written 
in 1904. Since then the literature of this subject has grown 
rapidly. Some seventy items are named by Ch‘en Chun 
m m in a recent issue of the journal T‘u sku kuan hsiieh chi 
k‘an P $ fli ^ ^ ^J, vi, Ko. 1. The latest to appear is 
a catalogue by Shang Ch‘eng-tsu jjt^ of thirty-seven 

fragments in Dr. J. C. Ferguson's collection, entitled |g ^ 
m m ^ ^ as a monograph published by 

J^anking University this year. Most prominent among 
the Chinese writers are AVang Kuo-wei and Lo Chen- 
yii. F. H. Chalfant with his Early Chinese Writing in 1906 
was the first Western YTiter to treat the subject, and he has 
been followed by L. C. Hopkins with a long series of valuable 
articles contributed chiefly to this Journal. Copies of inscrip- 
tions on 2,369 fragments were published by J. M. Menzies in 
the book previously mentioned (p. 658). These and other 
fragments to the number of “ nearly fifty thousand ”, while 
stored in the owner’s house, were in 1928 destroyed by Chinese 
soldiers. Though the literature is large, the published 
examples are but a fraction of those known to exist. The 
total in various collections exceeds 100,000 fragments, and 
this must be far short of the number recovered from the 
site since 1898. Many uninscribed bones are among the 
finds, and the cutting of imitation archaic inscriptions on 
these and other old bones has been and still is a flourishing 
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industry in the neighbourhood of An-yang. Mention should 
be made here of a comparatively small group of carved and 
inscribed bone objects which do not figure in the Chinese 
works. The shapes are various : alligators, cowries, fishes in 
couples (generally combined with one or two angular sonorous 
stones), bells, swords, flat discs like the pi a pi combined 
with the tablet kuei and a tortoise combined with a disc 
or a sonorous stone. Most of them were acquired by Chalfant 
from a Wei Hsien dealer about 1910, and a number afterwards 
passed into the Hopkins Collection. The provenance remained 
mysterious, beyond a vague report that they were all found 
together in one receptacle. The An-yang site was not specified, 
though that was assumed to have been the place of origin 
owing to resemblances of the script with that on authentic 
An-yang finds. After many years of study, Mr. Hopkins 
tells me that he still and even more confidently adheres to his 
opinion that they are genuinely archaic, and he is now inclined 
to assign them to the early Chou period. The presence of 
miniature representations of the angular sonorous stone 
(ch‘ing might be taken as support for this attribution ; 
for the sonorous stones found at the xAn-yang site are of a 
different shape (v. inf., p. 679). 

To attempt an account of the purport of the inscriptions 
would be beyond the scope of this article. ^ Suffice it to say 
that most are oracular sentences recording the questions 
addressed to, and sometimes the replies received from, dead 
ancestors. The subjects are varied : sacrificial rites, journeys, 
hunting, wars, harvests, weather forecasts, and genealogical 

' Alligators and a kuei-pi are pictured in two articles by Hopkins in 
JBAS, 1913. These are declared by Pelliot to be fakes, T^oung Poo, 
xxii (1923), 7. Other of these “ miniatures ” appear in JRAS, 1911, pi. v B, 
following p. 1034, and in Catalogue of a Collection of Objects of Chinese Art, 
London (Burlington Fine Arts Club) : 1915, pi. 55. 

^ The subject is treated by many Chinese and Japanese authors, and in 
English by Hopkins, of whose writings I have given a list in the George 
Eumorfopoulos Collection Catalogue of the Chinese and Corean Bronzes, etc., 
i, 73, 74. See especially the articles in JRAS, 1915, 49-61, 289-303, and 
New China Review, i (1919), 111-119, 249-261. 
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tables. One gathers that the living unceasingly communicated 
with their ancestors in order to obtain guidance concerning 
matters of everyday life. The djmastic ancestors are termed 
“ royal guests ” 5 and this fact enables us to imderstand 
a passage in the Booh of History which had puzzled 
commentators.! 

The technique of the scorching process was briefly as 
follows. 2 Cavities were cut or drilled on one face of a 
tortoise plastron or of a flat bone so deeply as nearly to pierce 
the other face. If drilled, the cavity was round ; but less than 
20 per cent were so treated. The majority had cut cavities 
of lentoid shape and about half an inch in length. A small 
proportion, and they were the thicker bones, had two super- 
imposed cavities, one cut in lentoid shape being below a 
round one. When the oracle was to be taken, a glowing stick 
or red-hot metal rod was placed for a brief space of time in a 
cavity, with the result that cracks appeared on the other 
surface. Corresponding to the lentoid cavity, there was 
generally one longer crack, and one or more lateral cracks 
branched from it. Black or red pigment was rubbed into the 
cracks in order to render them more %dsible. The answer to 
the query, or the oracular response, was read from the manner 
of the cracks. Up to this point, the procedure is alluded to in 
a number of classical texts, the meaning of which becomes 
clear now that we have the actual arcana to examine. But 
none of these writings mentions what to us is of chief interest — 
the stage when the diviners inscribed against a scorched area 
the query addressed to the spirits of the dead and, some- 
times, their answer conveyed through the medium of the 
respective cracks. We know from observation that each 
plastron or bone was often used for as many divinatory 


! V. CC, iii, 452. 

^ V. Chavannes, La divination par Vecaille de tortue dans la haute 
antiquite chinoise in Jour. Asiatique, Jaun..-Feh.y 1911, 127-137, and Jung 
Chao-tsu Evolution of Divination iS h 6^ 

ASB, i (1928), 47-87. 
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pronouncements as there was room for cavities. But the fact 
should be mentioned that often the queries were not inscribed 
alongside the scorched area. Perhaps they were noted on 
other bones. The tortoise shells seem to have been scarce, 
because on some the first inscriptions appear to have been 
obliterated and the shells made to serve for another series of 
divinations. Tung Tso-pin believes that tortoise shells were 
primarily used, and bones were resorted to only when the 
supply of the former failed.^ A written account states that the 
shells were buried after they could be no longer utilized, 
because they were regarded as sacred objects to be treated 
with reverence. 2 A point to remark is that the duty of 
interpreting messages conveyed by the cracks must have 
rendered the diviners a privileged and powerful class, and 
the question of spiritualistic mediumship is one to be 
considered. Variations in the cracks are limited ; Lo Chen-yii 
recognizes fifteen.® 

The recent expedition was fortunate in finding four almost 
complete plastrons, or ventral parts of the shell of the tortoise, 
and from the inscriptions on these Tung Tso-pin traces the 
customary sequence of procedure.* The dates suggest that a 
single plastron (which was the only part used for divination) 
may have been in use for eight months with varying intervals. 
There was also the practice of consulting the oracle regularly 
every ten days with regard to the following week. The days 
were reckoned in cycles of 60 and 10, and the latter is what 
I mean by “ week Dates were written with the day first, 
next the month, and last the reign year.® This is a criterion 
when estimating the period of a bronze inscribed with a date. 

Vf ith the inscribed bones and tortoise shells may be classed 
the carved fragments of ivory. Numerous pieces have been 
found, and few among the chief public and private collections 
' PREA, i, 208. 

V. I.egge, Li Ki, SacTcd JiooJcs of the EaM, xxvii, 92 
“ K8, ui, 65 r°. 

* PREA, iii, 423-A41. 

T. Tung Tso-pin in PREA, iii, 481-522. 
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of Chinese antiquities lack specimens. These bear the same 
decorative motives which are found on archaic bronzes, and 
naturally the question arises whether the ivory carvings may 
be assigned beyond doubt to the Shang-Yin period and so 
serve as criteria for an estimate of early Chinese art and the 
dating of bronzes in particular. The solution of this problem 
comes from a carved antler in the British Museum which 
seems to have been somewhat neglected by writers on the 
subject.! As may be observed from the accompanying plates 
VI, VII and VIII), the natural shape of the antler appears to 
have been utilized to represent the horned head of a dragon, 
the base being carved to simulate open jaws with fangs. Two 
bosses provide the eyes, and between them is a lozenge-shaped 
protuberance. The surface is carved in low relief with a 
number of motives : the cicada, k‘iiei ^ dragon, serpent, and 
the “ cloud and thunder pattern ” filling the interstices. All 
these commonly appear on archaic bronzes, and, indeed, 
it would be an anachronism to describe the whole work 
as a “dragon’s head’’, if so it were identified with the 
horned, four-legged dragon which seems to have been a later 
conception.^ An alternative explanation depends on the 
origin and meaning of the so-called t'ao-t‘ieh ^ ^ mask — 
a large problem which cannot be discussed here. Present 
are elements of the t‘ao-t‘ieh, which, as hardly need be 
remarked, provided the main motive for the decoration of 
most archaic bronzes. Note the characteristic eyebrows which 

* Little attention has been paid to it since it was described by L. C. 
Hopkins and R. L. Hobson in Man, xii (1912), 49-52, under the title .4 
Royal Relic of Ancient China. 

^ There are, however, criteria which might be taken as evidence that 
a dragon with horns existed in the animal art of the Shang-Yin period. 
For instance, the head of a creature with open jaws, carved in ivory or 
bone, appears to have the same sort of short horns, with rounded tips, 
as the British Museum piece. It belongs to the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and it is represented by Siren, A History of Early Chinese Art 
(London, 1929), i, pi. 12. Many bronzes have this type of creature which 
has one leg, and is named “ h'uei dragon” in the early catalogues; but 
often it lacks horns. 
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are displaced inwards over the lozenge-shaped protuberance, 
owing to the position of the antler points. In short, 
while the so-caUed ¥uei dragon seems a more plausible 
description, the traditional t‘ao-t‘ieh should not be excluded, 
though that would entail an explanation of the unusual 
presence of a lower jaw. A note should be made that 
this antler is evidently one of the kind which Lo Chen-yii 
mentions in his diary ^ as belonging to an extinct species and 
having been found in plenty at the An-yang site. They had 
a circular excrescence at their base, and the villagers called 
them “ dragon horns 

Similar ornament appears on pieces of carved ivory and 
bone ; but the antler is of prime importance because it also 
has what is evidently a contemporary inscription in the script 
of the Shang-Yin archives. It is incised upon the shaft, which 
has been cut square, and it comprises fifty-six characters 
constituting a genealogical tree, as described by Hopkins in 
Man. A duplicate of the list, exact except for the omission 
of the two first characters, is incised upon a shoulder-blade 
in the British Museum.- The presence of such genealogical 
lists among the An-yang inscriptions is traceable to the need 
for a record of ancestors in their correct sequence so that 
sacrificial rites might be duly performed. 

The finds include a large number of bones besides those 
used for divination purposes. Bones of the elephant,® tiger, 

^ Wu shih jih meng hen lu, 21 r°. Probably Pere David’s “ tailed 
deer”, Cervus {elaphurus) davidianus, which in recent years has survived 
solely in the Duke of Bedford’s herd at Woburn Park, now numbering 
about 200 head. Allusions in classical literature to the mi prove that 
in ancient times it was plentiful in the marshes around the lower stretches 
of the Yellow River, v. Mollendorff, The Vertebrata of the Province of 
Chihli in Jour. Sorth China Br. Roy, Asiatic Soc., 1877, 68-75. 

2 Reproduced in fig. 4 of an article by A. Bemhardi, Fruhgeschichtliche 
Orakelknochen aus Chinuy in Baessler-Archiv, iv (1913-14), 14-18. The 
author stigmatizes it as counterfeit, which Hopkins denies in JRAS^ 
1913, 906. Another example is on a shoulder-blade in the Museum fur 
Vblkerkunde, Berlin, which is reproduced, in fig. 11 of Bemhardi’s article. 

3 If not actually indigenous to that part of China in those times, the 
elephant seems to have been well-known, v, Hsii Chung-shu 
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bear, deer, ox, sheep, goat, pig, and dog have been recognized. 
On one bone was found an inscription which has occasioned 
a long and elaborate inquiry by Tung Tso-pin into the problem 
of the unicorn or lin Communication with the coast is 

proved by the presence of cowries, whale bones, and many 
salt water shells, including the large bivalves, previously 
mentioned. 

Among the stone objects the sonorous stones ^ ^ ot 
triangular shape, like that of the ancient ploughshare, should 
be mentioned. Lo Chen-yii remarks that these differ from 
the angular kind used under the Chou.- Much interest has 
been aroused in the lower part of a human figure, about 
inches high, which was found by the recent expedition.® 
It is in a sitting posture with the thighs against the abdomen, 
the knees fully flexed and the two arms grasping the legs. 
The surface is covered with incised spiral patterns, and these 
have been explained as representing tattooed ornament. 
Cut into the back is a wide vertical groove, into which a pole 
may have fitted ; and perhaps the figure was made for some 
architectural purpose. Many stone implements of neolithic 
type were also found. 

Recovery of bronzes from An-yang began at least as early 
as the Simg period, as may be seen from entries in the earliest 
extant catalogue of bronzes.^ The site was at that time 
wrongly identified with Ho Tan Chia, the twelfth Shang-Yin 
sovereign. None can tell how many pieces it has yielded to 
treasure seekers during the last nine centuries or longer. 


Domestication of Elephants by the Yin and the Migration of Elephants 
to the South ASB, ii, pt. i, 60-75. 

According to the tradition cited by Mencius, certain Shang-Yin sovereigns 
had parks in which wild animals were kept. v. CC, ii, 280-1. 

1 PEE A, ii, 287-335. 

^ Wu shih jih meng hen lu, 21. Five examples are pictured in Yin- 
hsil leu ch‘i wu t'u lu IS ^ ^ # H # (1916). 7-11. 

® V. Li Chi’s article and the photographs opposite p. 250 in PBEA, ii. 

* K‘ao hu t^u ^ iv, 45 ; v, 12, by Lii Ta-lin g A whose 

preface is dated a.d. 1092. 
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Recently, when attention has been centred on the place, the 
bronze finds have been numerous, and most of the large 
collections contain examples — fragments of ritual vessels, 
weapons, tools, etc. The decorative designs on them and on 
the ivory and bone carvings are similar. Some of these 
objects are evidently ming ch‘i ^ ^ or things made specially 
for burial with the dead. An important fact is the presence 
of moulds, lumps of metal and charcoal which prove that 
casting was practised on the spot.^ 

A full description of the pottery has not yet been published, 
and perplexing problems of stratification render the dating 
a most difficult task. There seem to be three main categories. 
First there is a coarse grey ware modelled by hand and often 
decorated chiefly with mat or cord imprints. This includes 
supposed prototypes of various bronze classes.^ Apparently 
evidence of direct continuity with the neolithic finds of 
Andersson is lacking, though a solitary painted sherd of the 
Yang-shao ^ fg type was foimd.® Secondly, a black ware 
with simple incised designs is to be noted. Some specimens 
are thin and glossy. The third category has claimed most 
attention. It is a fine white ware carved with designs similar 
to those on the antler previously described and on archaic 
bronzes. Many fragments came into the hands of collectors 
before the recent expedition proved beyond doubt that the 
provenance was the An-yang site. Hamada Kosaku ^ 0 


1 Li Chi, PREA, ii, 240-9. Reference should also be made to an 
article contributed by this author to the Volume of Essays in Honour of 
Mr. Ts^ai f uan-p^ei on attaining the Age of Sixty-jive 

+ Pei-p‘ing : 1932, pp. 73-104. It is 

entitled Five Kinds of Bronze Implements from Yin-hsii and Problems of 
their Analogues M ^ 5 fl ^ +0 P Those 

treated are (1) Arrow-heads ^ : (2) “ Hooked weapons ” ^ Tc ; 

(3) Spears ^ ; (4) Erasing knives J] ^ ; (5) Celts ^ || 

V. Li Chi, PREA, iii, 447—480, and a short article by Hopkins and 
Y'etts in JRAS, 1933, 107-113. 

3 V. Li Chi, PREA, ii, 337-347. 
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advances the theory that this carved white pottery 
was a superior grade made for the rich and great on the analogy 
of Wide’s theory to account for the two styles of Mycenaean 
pottery, and this seems to be a reasonable conjecture. Another 
theory, that it served as patterns for the casting of bronze 
vessels, might also be reasonable if there were evidence to 
support it. So far as I know, no bronze has yet been found 
to show the distinctive surface quality of this carved pottery. 
Had it functioned in the cire perdtie process, the resultant 
casting would have been an exact replica, unless, of course, 
the wax model had been tooled after being moulded. 

Following an announcement - that glazed Shang-Yin 
pottery was among the An-yang finds, I wrote to Dr. Li for 
further information. He most obligingly sent me some 
particulars together with a specimen. His letter contains 
this passage : “ You will observe that it is a kind of hard 
baked shard with a thin cover, that was evidently intentionally 
applied and often with very shiny appearance. At first it 
was thought it might be a kind of ‘ salt glaze ’, but recent 
analysis shows that this is very doubtful. In most cases this 
thin cover has been entirely worn out.” In reply to another 
letter asking for details of evidence connecting the glazed 
ware with the Shang-Yin period. Dr. Li was kind enough 
to send the following information on 7th January, 1933 : — • 

“ Now come to the specific questions regarding the fragment 
of the pottery I sent to you for examination. There are two 
features in the circumstances of discovery of such pottery 
fragments which prove beyond doubt that they must have been 
contemporaneous with the oracle bones. Firstly it is only in 
the intact cultural stratum of the oracle bone deposit that such 
shards have been found, and in one case, one complete pot can 
be restored (of which I am sending you a picture) from fragments 


* In Kokka ^ No. 397 (1921), and Memoirs of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Toyo Bunko, No. 1 (1926), 46, 47. 

* By H. J. Timperley in Xorth-China Sunday Mews, 26th July, 1931, and 
later by Li Chi in Symposium on Chinese Culture (1932), 224, 225. 

JKAS. JULY 1933. 44 
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found in sucli stratum. The second feature is even more assuring. 
Lately we have discovered an extensive distribution of the 
‘ stamped earth ' ((^ which proves to he the house founda- 
tions of the Shang Dynasty. Under such foundations pits of 
circular and rectangular shape have been observed. In these 
pits, pot shards of this particular type have been found. 

“ As to whether the ‘ glaze ’ was applied intentionally the 
picture I sent to you will clearly show. In general the upper 
margin of this ‘ glaze ’ is always even and there are evident 
traces showing the use of brush. So if it is glaze at all, it must 
have been applied intentionally.’’ 

Sir Herbert Jackson and Mr. J. H. Cooke have kindly 
tested the specimen fragment, and a summary of their results 
is as follows. Portions were heated to 1000, 1100, 1200, 
and 1350 degrees Centigrade, without apparent change in 
hardness until the last temperature was reached. Sections 
of portions at the three lower temperatures showed a slight 
reddening. At 1350° the colour became light grey and the 
substance harder. By naked eye and microscope the body 
is seen to be poorly mixed, there being marked reddish brown 
streaks in the buff body, and particles of quartz, varying 
much in size, are present. The glaze is of a felspathic nature, 
standing a high temperature and not becoming absorbed into 
the body to any marked extent at 1200°. The ware approaches 
the proto-porcellanous type, and it emits a slight ring on 
percussion. 

One may add that the pot appears to have been turned on 
the wheel. The precision of the shaping and the presence 
of exactly parallel scores leave little room for doubt. The colour 
of the glaze is not apparent where it is thin, but where thick 
it has a yellowish green tinge. It was evidently confined to a 
zone on the shoulder of the pot, where two encircling ridges, 
roughly rectangular in section and half an inch apart, are 
applied as decoration. The flat edges of these ridges are 
scored obliquely, and one-eighth of an inch under the lower 
ridge is a zone of three parallel incised lines. This restriction 
of the glaze to a decorated zone round the shoulder may be 
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observed again on the reconstructed pot, a photograph of 
which Dr. Li has been good enough to contribute (Plate IX). 

There is no space to discuss the human remains, nor have 
full anthropological details yet been published. Three burials 
face-downwards are reported and also a red burial.^ 

Conclusion 

There can be no doubt that a Shang-Yin capital stood 
on the site of the An-yang finds ; but its duration is uncertain. 
It must have lasted imtil the twenty-ninth sovereign’s reign, 
if not longer ; for the name of his predecessor appears in the 
oracular sentences. Moreover, the recent expedition found 
an inscription which is said to mention a Marquis of Chou 
M though this interpretation seems to me questionable. 
An allusion such as that must have been to one of the three 
immediate ancestors of the first Chou emperor.® The beginning 
of the capital is more debatable. Though the evidence 
outlined in this article is conflicting, it clearly indicates the 
reigns of the nineteenth and twenty-seventh sovereigns as 
likely alternatives. M’ang Kuo-wei inclines to the former, 
and Lo Chen-yii’s acceptance of the latter reign appears to 
have received the support of most writers on inadequate 
grounds. 

The traditional dates assigned to these two reigns cannot 
be accepted.^ According to the chronology of the Bamboo 
Annals the nineteenth sovereign ascended the throne in 
1315 B.C., and the twenty -seventh in 1159. Calculations made 
by Han scholars give 1401 b.c. and 1198 respectively. Let 
us start from the year 841 b.c. which the cautious historian 
Ssii-ma Ch‘ien declares the earliest limit of exact chronology. 
Before that date, when the Kegency period termed kung-ho 

’ V. Li Chi. PREA. iii, 447 seq. 

- T. Tung Tso-pin, PREA, i, 165, fig. 277, and p. 191. 

“ The implication being that the inscription was probably WTitten 
during the reign of the twenty-ninth sovereign, but certainly not earlier 
than that of the twenty-seventh. 

^ V. Maspero, La Chine antique, 46. 
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^ IfU began, ten Chou emperors reigned. Allowing an 
average of fifteen years to each reign, we arrive at 991 B.c. 
for the establishment of the dynasty. (The Bamboo Annals 
give 1050 B.c.) Still assuming the same average duration of 
a reign, which is probably too high an estimate, we find that 
the nineteenth Shang-Yin sovereign ascended the throne in 
1161 B.c. and the twenty-seventh in 1051. If these results 
be checked by generations, allowing twenty-five years to a 
generation (perhaps also too high), we find on reference to the 
table (pp. 670-1) that the nineteenth sovereign ascended the 
throne in 1166 b.c. and the twenty -seventh in 1066. While 
making such calculations, a point to be remembered is that 
the sequence of the Shang-Yin sovereigns is almost the sole 
dependable tradition concerning the dynasty to be found in 
classical works. The first Chou emperor charged the Princes 
of Sung 5|? with the duty of maintaining sacrificial rites to 
their ancestors of the Shang-Yin dynasty, and the ruling House 
of Sung lasted until 286 B.c. It would have been but consistent 
with national custom if remnants of the family had continued 
to preserve intact the record of ancestral descent which was 
necessary for due observance of the rites. The evidence of 
the An-yang inscriptions supports this assumption and also 
in the main the traditional record of generations, though it 
proves that in several instances the names became miswritten. 

In short, we may accept as approximate either the latter 
half of the twelfth century b.c. or the latter half of the 
eleventh as the time when the Shang-Yin capital was moved 
to the site near Aji-yang ; and probably the site was 
abandoned about the end of the eleventh century. The vast 
accumulation of oracle archives can hardly be explained 
except by the surmise that some were carried thither when 
the new capital was established. 

A crucial point is, of course, the extent to which the An-yang 
finds allow us to estimate early civilization in China. The 
time has long since passed when the state of knowledge led 
to discussions on Chinese culture prior to the Han as a homo- 
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geneoHS unit ^ ; but the criteria are not yet enough to give 
us a general view of this complex problem. One may feel 
confident, however, in the surmise that the An-yang remains 
manifest a comparatively local product, and that they 
postulate a long development, to which the stage of script 
evolution and the technical excellence of the bronze casting 
chiefly testify. Also a safe conclusion is that the Chou 
accepted and carried on the tradition. Of special moment 
to ceramic enthusiasts is the reported use of glaze about 
a thousand years earlier than formerly recognized. This is 
but one of the many details awaiting fuller investigation in 
future accounts of discoveries made by the first Chinese 
scientific excavation. We hope that many more such expedi- 
tions will follow, and that Dr. Li Chi and others will continue 
their illuminating reports. 

* V. Li Chi in PREA, ii, 337-347 ; Fu Ssu-nien ^ ^ in PREA, 
ii, 349-386 ; and Hsii Chung-shu in PREA, iii, 523-557. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


NOTE ON CERTAIN WORDS IN THE CHAHAE ilAQALA 


In spite of Browne’s excellent translation there are a few 
words in the Chahar Maqala which are still obscure. Two 
or three such words, and a connected matter. I propose to 
consider here. 


On p. 5 of the text (Gibb Mem. Series, vol. xii) Nizami 
mentions the following products of the inorganic world ” ; — 

j j J J J y) 3 i — 3 

3 3 3 JjL) 3 A. Ijijl 3 > 3 I 

^ • 


dJLi oib 






In Browne’s first translation he left a gap for and put 

a note at the foot of the page stating that he could not find 
out what the word meant ; in his later rendering he did away 
with the gap and note and translated “ meteors, thunder- 
bolts I have recently stumbled across a passage in 

another work w'hich shows that 3 Jjb' are optical 

phenomena caused by the slanting rays of the setting (or 
rising) sun acting on a moisture laden atmosphere and 

producing the effect of lines in the sky. And ^ j>-, which 

Browne translates " conflagrations ”, really means " spon- 
taneous combustion 

The Chahar Maqala was written about a.h. 550. Half a 
century earlier Sahmu'd-din bin Abi'l-Khayr wrote the 
Nuzhatnama-i-‘Ala’r. a quaint compendium of mediaeval 
scientific beliefs. On folio 1.31a of the Bodleian MS. 
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(Ouseley 362) the author discusses, or quotes a discussion of, 
certain phenomena, the list of which somewhat resembles 
Nizami's enumeration. They are : — 

J -JjLi ^>0 i_}^l i ^yi2L* 

3 

And he explains 3 —IjLi as follows : — 

^ 1 .3^ 

3 J.— ^ J ^ iSiJ -> 

K ^ jl jLi4 j ^ ^ ^ 

jji A._jl j y 3 ^Ai JA. 

cr^ -J 

^ y^ 3 ^y ^ ^ i^o I Jl jil 

i' -J^'. ‘(^^y 'Oj^3 ^-33 Cj>c^ 

33^ jl_i^ y i ^ _j iyut _)jA^ 

\^yi ^ ya y^ 1) ^ A) j 3 ^ 

— tlrL^ *•— *t'*'" y 1) iy 


iAj 


tT: 




(d 


•»A1A 


^ Axil -> 
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j t 

cr^ j JjL* Jl^l V 1 Jsd c1.1l. l_ 

II 

Xow Sahmu’d-dln in his description of these phenomena 
is not making original observations, hut is quoting an earlier 
work by a certain Khwaja Hakim Abu Hatim MuzafEar 
bin Isma il IsfLzari. The Xuzhatnama is divided into 
rmqdlas or discourses, and the tenth maqdla (on folio 128a) 
begins thus : — 


jL’ 1 jAil 

crl ^ plsl_ 

1 ^j>, •>> S' ' • • 

^:>S jLiat.* iii) j jLaas:.! _j ^ 

LaAJ _J ^ cJuli) _J 

(3^ — — ~S t A-«l »_) ALId y 

ji JLr |llc xXljJiS^ 

t'-' 


Tenth Discourse. On The Influences Above. 

I found a work vTitten most excellently, concisely, and 
clearly, by Khwaja Hakim Abu Hatim MuzafEar bin Isma‘il 
Isfizari ... on The Influences Above. I copied it, and 
adorned my own work with it, without adding to it, or 
taking from it, except for not writing the address. 
Beginning of the book : — Philosophers have said that 
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ON VAEDHAMANA AGAIN 


worldly existences, which God Almighty has created, are of 
two kinds . . . 

The copyist has written the word after Isfizarl without 
diacritical points, and I cannot read it ; perhaps the copyist 
could not read it himself. I do not seem to know anything 
about the Khwaja, or his work. But from this passage, and 
from a comparison of the lists of phenomena given in it 
and in the Chahar Maqala, it appears clear that Nizami had the 
Nuzhatnama, or the original work of Khwaja Hakim Abu 
Hatim, before him. And it is to this that he refers in the 


words : 



ij ^J 





“ as has been noted in its proper place 

in the Athar-i-‘Ulviy (The Influences Above).” 

U6. C. N. Seddon. 


ON VARDHAMAKA AGAIN 

I have already written too much on this word and must 
plead in excuse for reverting to it that the possibly decisive 
reference eluded me till after the appearance of the Journal 
for April, 1932. Divydvaddna, p. 639, describes the asterism 
Pusya as tritdram vardhamdnasmhstJidnam,. This asterism 
consists of the three stars, y, 8 and 9 of Cancer, which form an 
obtuse-angled triangle with the obtuse angle uppermost. 
From this I infer that the chief characteristic of the shape of 
the vardharndna was its possession of three points with the 
middle one highest. These points are to be seen in the 
figure I would identify with the shape and in the Jain jars 
of this name, while Burnouf’s conjectural identification is 
excluded by this piece of evidence. In some forms of this 
shape the points are very marked, e.g. in the Burmese coins 
reproduced in Phayre’s Coins of Arakan, Pegu and Burma, 
plates ii and v, where they are described as trisulas, but are 
associated with Buddhist emblems. 

159 . 


E. H. Johnston. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 


The Mythology of All Eaces. Yol. Y : Semitic. By S. H. 
Langdon. X 6^, pp. XX -j- 454, ills. 102. Boston : 
Archaeological Institute of America, Marshall Jones Co. 
(London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press), 
1931. 52s. 6d. 

It is a matter for remark that a work on Semitic Mj-thology 
as a whole has never been written before. Robertson Smith's 
Religion of the Semites dealt with religion rather than with 
myth, and abstracted from Assjrriology, which is the special 
subject of our present author ; and the scope of Lagrange's 
Etudes sur les religwns semitiques is indicated by the title. 
Professor Langdon will have the gratitude of all readers who 
appreciate the difficulty of his undertaking. 

Chapter I, “ Geographical and Linguistic Distribution of 
Semitic Races and Deities,” is concerned with the Semitic 
gods in general, and the remainder of the work is mainly 
Assyriological. The long first chapter makes comparatively 
difficult reading, but a directive idea that gives it unity is 
that there are two principal sources of Semitic mythology : 
the Semitic religion of Arabia and the sumerianized Semitic 
of Babylonia that influenced the whole North Semitic 
territory — Aramaean, Canaanite, and even North Arabian. 
In the quest for Babylonian clues to North Semitic problems 
Professor Langdon does not fail to be instructive and 
stimulating. There are several new suggestions about Biblical 
matters : e.g. manna, and the Book of Yaser. Chapter ii, 
“ The Sumero-Akkadian Pantheon,” gives an interesting 
accmmt of the difficult subject. Chapters iii to xi are devoted 
to the various Sumerian and Akkadian myths. Translations 
of noteworthy passages (many of which are to many readers 
hardly accessible elsewhere) alternate with summary and 
explanation. These chapters read pleasantly. First place is 
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given to the Legend of Etana (chapter iii), the text of which 
Professor Langdon has recently re-edited with the help of 
new material and joins. In the chapter on the GUgames 
epic Assyriologists will find a new arrangement of fragments. 
The last chapter deals mainly with the demons of Babylonia ; 
also with their survival in certain folk-lores. It is a very 
interesting and original work on a subject that wiU attract 
most orientahsts occupied with Western Asia. More’s the 
pity that the price is so high. 

As it would be impossible to attempt here an examination 
of everything in a work of this scope, I abstain from studying 
the many extensive translations from the mythological 
poems — the more willingly because Professor Langdon has 
an acquaintance with texts of this kind that can hardly be 
surpassed. 

The first chapter is the one that provokes most discussion. 
The author would probably admit and give good reason for 
a certain “ pan -Baby Ionian ” tendency. Sometimes it goes 
rather far. A difficult problem is created by the tacit 
assumption that West Sem. MLK ought to be explained by 
Malik (title of Nergal in a god-list), which does not mean 
King. For MKL (of Palestine and Cyprus) is proposed the 
East Sem. vocabzation mukkil, devourer. It is argued that 
West Sem. theophorous names composed with ah, brother, 
may be due to the influence of the Babylonian worship of 
Tamuz as the brother (sc. of Istar) (p. 7), or that of Enlil as 
brother of the earth-goddess (p. 12). In this connection 
M. Noth’s studies of the forms of the Semitic names 
containing “ brother ” deserve notice. Most are nominal 
sentences — a form which was inherited from undivided North 
Semitic ; in West Semitic they have also the form noun -f- 
perfect, which suggests that names of this kind were still 
being created by West Semites after the separation of West 
from East Semitic ; on the other hand, brother-names of 
characteristically East Semitic form (hke Ahi-dlik-pdni) are 
very rare (ZDMG, 1927, and Die israel. Personennamen, 
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66-75). Thus the specifically Eastern Semitic religion would 
have nothing to do with the origin of the names in question. 

As name of the God of Israel Langdon uses Yaw. The 
unphcation is that the first n of niH' was (apparently to 
the end of the period covered by this book) merely mater 
lectianis : but note Delaporte, ^fig. aram.. No. 47, 
transcribed la-a-hu-u-na-tan-nu, and the presumption is 
that some earlier instances of liT represent a similar 
pronunciation. It is suggested that the quadrilitteral 
was invented to carry the vowels of Adonai ; a name 
Yahweh “never existed” (p. 43); but the existence of 
la^e among the Samaritans according to Theodoret (Migne, 
Pat. Graec., 80, 244) deserves attention, to say nothing of the 
imphcations of Exodus (E), etc. Probably the expression of 
the argument could be so modified at these points as to leave 
vahd the main thesis of an original Yaw. Personally I think 
that the extant evidence favours the originality of radical 
h. However, it is now reported that “ Yaw ” is foxmd at 
Has Samra. 

Of the divine name El, an extremely original theory is the 
following (65 if.). El, probably old Semitic designation of 
the Sky-god, became for the West Semites a proper name of the 
Sun-god. The ilani ('plur. maj) of the Habiru was the Sun-god : 
so also El and Elohim of the Hebrews, who are equated to the 
Habiru. “ In the late period ” (42, cf. 66) the solar El/Elohim 
coalesced with Yaw, the Storm-god. The former was originally 
god of the Northern, the latter god of the Southern 
Israehtes (5). This would be very important. But, firstly, 
the proof that El as a proper name regularly denoted the 
Sun-god seems to be meagre — principally the divine name 
RKB’L in the inscriptions of Zenjirh and the solar iconography 
of El of Byblos ; and even this foundation seems shaky. 
That RKB’L denotes the Charioteer (or Chariot) of the Sun 
is probable, but that is here the proper name of the 
Sun-god is not a strictly necessary deduction, and not a satis- 
factory one in view of the regular distinction between El and 
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Samas in the Hadad inscription. From this point of view it 
would be easier to see in El a siirvival of the old Semitic 
El plausibly supposed by Langdon to have been the heaven- 
god. As to Phoenician, El does not seem to me solar in the 
Ras Samra mythology, but rather a Zeus or Kronos (these 
documents Professor Langdon was not yet able to use). 
Anyhow, the theory that for the Hebrews El or Elohim was 
a Sun-god distinct from Yaw is highly speculative until 
indications of this distinction can be shown in the Hebrew 
documents. On p. 70 five allusions to the di\’ine wings (solar 
figure) are cited from the Old Testament : as Professor 
Langdon is careful to point out, two refer to Yaw, three to 
Elohim : and it may be added that two of these three come from 
Book II of the Psalms, which has been editorially elohized. 

Smaller matters in chapter i. P. 18, 1. 27 : fifth, read 
twenty-fifth. Note 79 to p. 19, and index s.v. Orotalt : this 
name of the principal Nabataean god in Herodotus explained 
as Walad-alat. Is allat intended ? If so the explanation is 
a little more difficult. I might refer to a suggestion in Journ. 
Soc. Orient. Res., 1927, 77, that final t is dittographed from 
rrjv following, and OPOTAA < OBOTAA is Obodat, 
which actually occurs (Obodas in an inscription and in 
Tertullian) as name of a principal Nabataean god. P. 34 : it is 
probably incorrect to say that the teraphimwere put in David’s 
bed (probably would be used, not : rather the figures 
were put at the bedside to give the illusion of a rite for the sick 
(Barnes, J ourn. Theol. Stud., xxx, 178). Also the other details — 
the “ net of the goat ” at the place of the head — probably have 
a ritual character, which should be connected with Baby- 
lonian rites of healing (cf. e.g. this book, p. 356). P. 41 : 
.123^711 (in the inscription of Panammu) = Aleppo, is new to 
me, and being prima facie very difficult seems to need a 
note. P. 44 ; the name AM-ia-mi at Ta‘annek proves the 
existence of a Canaanite Yaw : note recent arguments to 
the contrary— Driver, ZAW, N.F. 5, 7 i ; Noth, op. cit., 
109 ; Gustav, Die Personennamen . . . von Tell Ia‘annek, 
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41 (all in 1928). P. 51, “holy rocks”: on the sense of 
auPpocjLe TTaLTpe cf. Cook, Schweich Lectures, 1925, 161. 
Note 349 to p. 72 : ildni, cited from Harper’s Letters, 301, 
7 as example of plural of majesty, refers to Assur and 
Marduk. P. 76 : cult of Tamuz at Bethlehem in St. 
Jerome's day : rather two or three centuries before his day 
(probably extinct in the time of Origen). 

In the other chapters it may be useful to refer to the 
following points. P. 107 : supph’^ reference to the last 
citation — KAR, 59, obv. 29 f., rev. 4 f. Note 57 to p. 108 : 
Harper, 1194, 13 (not 3). P. 120, 1. 12 : misprint for -nuntae. 
Note 150 to p. 140 : Oannes. P. 152 : probably SeS-KI is 
not the original ideogram of Nanna ; rather SeS-NA (cf. 
suggestion of Deimel, Lex. s.v., based on Fara, now confirmed 
by texts from Ur). P. 160, 1 : “ top stage ” of the ziggurrat of 
Ur ; rather, temple on the top. P. 189 : “ sons of God,’’ not 
actually in passage cited, is emendation of “ stones of fire ”. 
P. 193, top : I am perplexed by the reading Dilmun : the 
sign looks like g'lr. P. 204, 1. 19: western; or eastern^? 
P. 205 : Ardates in one place of Polyhistor can hardly be 
used as a genuine witness to his name for the penultimate 
antediluvian king (and so equated to “ Arad-gin ”), for the 
Armenian of this excerpt from Polyhistor has Otiartes 
[< Opartes], and Polyhistor has Otiartes in another place 
according to all witnesses, and St. Cyril Alex, refers to 
Otiartes as penultimate king on the authority of Polyhistor. 
Note 14 to p. 210, Thompson [e] 43 : read [d] 53. Note 13 
to p. 340 : Nerib near Aleppo (not Harran). P. 344, 
Habur [Subaru] identified with Eridu : note that in de 
Genouillac, Tab. de Drehem, AO. 5482, the places are dis- 
tinguished (same mistake by me in Orient, vii, 51 ; rectified 
Orient., N.S., i, 235^, with a suggestion on the relation between 


1 The abode of the Deluge hero, in the Babylonian tradition, as in the 
Sumerian, may well be Tilmun. and therefore on the eastern sea : cf. its 
description in Gilg. Epic, x. with the passage about Tilmun in 2 R 60, 6-9c 
(see Ebeling, Tod und Ltben, p. lOh 
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the two places). P. 345, 1. 18, Faithful Lord of the Tree : 
or Lord of the Faithful Tree ? Note 16 to p. 357 : CT. 
16, 12 (not 121). 

At the beginning of the valuable chapter on Etana, "^ILLAD 
(ildu ?), name in a king-list of Etana’s son Balih, is explained 
as ildu “ he who was born ”, with reference to the birth that 
was the object of Etana's adventure (thus pseudo-ideogram : 
see now Langdon, Legend of Etana, 35*). But in Shalmaneser 
Mon. 2, 79 (3 R. 8, 79) ndr ILLAD-A represents nar Ba-li-hi 
of Shalmaneser Ob. 54 [KB. i, 132] (Speiser, Mesopotamian 
Origins, 151 [where there is a slip in transcription]), and it is 
not so likely that ILLAD here is a pseudo-ideogram in the 
sense proposed. Perhaps more probably ‘^ILLAD, which else- 
where is designation of a god of a fairly definite character, is 
a name characterizing Balih as a deified hero with a legend 
of his own : possibly as god of the hunting-pack (a probable 
meaning of ILLAD), a shepherd-himter in the mountains, 
and hero of a legend in the valley of the Balih : cf. the 
allusions to the mountain way which characterize the scene 
of the legend of Etana, and the dogs regularly associated 
with Etana on seals. 

Suggested coimections between Semitic Mythology and 
Christianity are the following. The veiling of the Cross in 
Passiontide is derived from the Babylonian New Year Ritual 
(p. 160). But some research has been made on the history 
of the Christian rite — apparently a medieval and western 
development (from the curtain separating the people, as 
penitents during Lent, from the altar). P. 341 : the title 
“ Our Lady ” perhaps of Babylonian origin. But it seems to 
have come into use about the twelfth century, being popularized 
by St. Bernard, and due ultimately to the chivalric style of the 
troubadours. Much research would be necessary to trace the 
link s with Babylon. 

Babylonian mythology is much entangled with astronomy, 
and questions of uranography, which ramify into problems 
of extra-Babylonian cultures, are worth all the attention 
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that can be given them. In identification of the Babylonian 
constellations tbe author regularly follows Kugler, dis- 
regarding some rectifications that are widely accepted to-day : 
the Swallow is still Aquarius W. (instead of Pisces W.), and 
^APIN still Triangulum (instead of Cassiopeia). The implicit 
rejection of the identifications that appear to be most 
commonly accepted (e.g. in Weidner’s well-known star- 
map, adopted both by Meissner, 1925, and Jeremias, 1929) 
may be disconcerting to non-astronomers (like myself), and 
one regrets that the learned author has not mentioned 
whatever reasons there may be. Again, note 48, p. 406 — 
“ the meaning ‘ rainbow ’ assigned to antiranna and marratu 
by many scholars is false ” — would be valuable if 
reasons were given ; it would correct Kugler and (so 
far as I know) all the more recent authors, and 
presumably would add something important to the 
generally known indications. •'DIL-GAN, iku, is rendered 
Canal Star instead of Field or the like, which was the usual 
interpretation at the time of writing {RA, 1932, p. 24, which 
has now to be reckoned with, has further weakened the case 
for “ Canal ”). ’^Gula, the figure corresponding to that of our 
Aquarius, is taken to represent Anu, the sky-god. Some- 
thing has gone wrong with the argument. The constellation 
is said (p. 96) to belong to the “ Wav of Anu ”. But this is 
not so : it is reckoned among the constellations of Ea : in 
fact this is one of the constellations of the Ea-group more 
particularly assigned to Ea (CT. 33, 3, 20). The note, 
explaining or correcting, observes that the Swallow, identified 
with Western Aquarius, belongs to the Way of Anu. But 
surely the attribution to Anu of a part of our Aquarius 
which the Babylonians distinguished from their figure of the 
water-pourer, will not prove the equation of their water- 
pourer to Anu. Perhaps GuJa (the Great One) signifies (as 
Weidner has suggested) a giant-^e water-pourer ? Against 
the identification of ’‘gu-la with "^gu-la, the great god Anu, is 
the lack of divine determinative. I cannot think that the 


JR.iS. JULY 1933. 
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water-pouring “ angel ” on a monument from Ur can be the 
supreme god Anu. And is not the divinity beardless and 
probably feminine (cf. Legrain, Museum Journal, 1927, 77) ? 

P. 94 f., the three heavens are said to be “adorned ” with 
jasper, saggilmud stone and luludata stone respectively. 
Note that the document simply equates the three heavens to 
these three stones. The question may be raised whether the 
more hteral interpretation would not be correct. It is a little 
problem which has interest for the history of cosmology. 
Are stone vaults intended ? It concerns also our under- 
standing of the myth of Etana : the eagle could hardly fall 
through the three heavens if they were made of stone, but 
possibly we are to imagine rather a descent through the 
“ gates ”, which are mentioned in the ascent (if a swerving 
bird-hke descent, this might have a bearing on the question 
of Etana’s survival). 

Curious that for the later doctrine of seven heavens 
Professor Langdon cites nothing earlier than Enoch, for 
a Nippur text the publication of which we owe to 
Professor Langdon himself {Bab. Exp. 31, No. 60, ii, 19) 
already mentions seven heavens. 

P. 94 (1. 20) ecliptic : equator ? Ibid., “ Yoke of the 
Wagon Star ” : the name thus quoted does not, I think, 
actually occur for Draco. Ibid., prayers to the polar stars 
[Draco and Great Bear] “as they rose by night ” : can 
they be said to have risen, even in the latitude of Uruk ? 
Probably in the text alluded to ittapha means “ shall have 
shone forth ” : hkewise ittasa “ have come forth ”. 

P. 109, the omega-like thing represented on the Kudurrus 
is identified after Zimmem with the markasu rabu (great bond) 
of the holy house ” mentioned on the Nazimaruttas kudurru 
in the Louvre. The identification is not quite certain (it is 
disregarded by so good an authority on the question as 
M. Contenau, Manuel (1931), 903) : but there is a good case 
for Professor Langdon’s option. I doubt, however, the further 
explanation of the object as (if I understand) a symbol of 
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the cosmic principle which unites all things . . . for the sanction- 
figures on Kudurrus either are concrete emblems of particular 
gods or are constellations. Since the object naturally suggests 
a yoke, and was listed as such by Hinke, it may reasonably 
be taken for a stylized representation of the constellation 
(Draco) which was actually called the Yoke, and which must 
in fact have been seen as a somewhat omega-shaped yoke. 
The identification suits well the place of honour commonly 
occupied by the emblem : after the emblems of the three gods 
of the three dhdsions of the universe or of heaven might well 
be added that of the polar constellation. It supports also 
our author’s identification with the marlcasu rabu sa e-si-kil-la, 
great bond of the pure house : all these terms are apt for 
the polar constellation : note its Sumerian name, musir 
(yoke)-kesda (bound), and the epithet rabu regularly apphed 
to its divinity (or to the constellation itself ? cf. 5 E. 46, 
12) ; and with the “ pure house ” as apphed to the polar 
region of heaven may be compared “ first son of the sublime 
house ” as name of a pole star in CT. 33, 1, 21. Above all, 
the surprising fact that the omega or yoke is often upside- 
down on the Kudurrus is explained if the circumpolar 
“ yoke ” was the thing thought of. 

P. 160, “ star of the tablet ” (a Tauri) related to the New 
Year feast according to Kugler, Erganz. (1914), pp. 6, 218 : 
but note that Erganz. (1924), 552, withdraws the suggestion. 

In noticing errata and suggesting possible improvements 
I have ventured to imusual length because of the unusual 
importance of a work which treats with authority of a subject 
so widely interesting. 

479. 


E. Burrows. 
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Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar 

No. 18. Private Life of Shahu and the Peshwas. 
pp. vi + 106. 1931. 2s. Zd. 

No. 19. Peshwa Madhavrao at Cross Purposes with 
His Uncle Eaghunathrao, 1761-1772. pp. vi + 121, 
map 1. 1931. 2s. 6<Z. 

No. 20. The Bhonsles of Nagpur, 1717-1774. pp. xii + 
297, map 1. 1931. 5s. 9<Z. 

No. 21. Balajirao Peshwa and Events in the North, 
1741-1761. pp. iv -i- 222, pis. 4. 1932. 6s. 

9J X 6. Bombay : Government Central Press. 

Volumes of this excellent series continue to issue, under the 
editorship of Mr. G. S. Sardesai, with commendable 
punctuality. The fact that the papers are published as they 
are examined accounts for a lack of collation and historical 
arrangement. The papers contained in No. 21, for example, 
relating to the activities of the Marathas in the North of 
India, cover the same subjects and much the same period as 
those that were contained in No. 2. This small drawback, 
however, is compensated for by the variety of the contents, 
from the domestic affairs of the second Peshwa, including the 
provision of dancing girls of the best type, and the shikar 
arrangements of that good sportsman, King Shahu, to the 
grim accounts of the fighting with the Abdali Ahmad Shah, 
at Panipat. The account of the Bhosles of Nagpur is of special 
value, as this Maratha family has never had full justice done 
to it. Of the same clan as the great Shivaji, they were largely 
instrumental in the restoration of his grandson Shahu to 
the Maratha throne, and they were his natural successors when 
he was about to die childless. Sir. Sardesai considers that 
Eaghuji Bhosle realized that the Peshwa was alone capable 
of handling the critical position, and therefore acquiesced 
in the succession of the probably spurious Earn Eaja in place 
of the adoption of one of his own sons. It is more generally 
believed that Eaghuji was out-witted and out-manoeuvred 
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by the cunning Brahman. Eaghuji afterwards conquered 
Bengal and levied the Chauth there. The demands of his sons 
upon the English for the continuance of this payment after 
1765 were firmly resisted, but it is interesting to conjecture 
what would have happened if the Peshwa had supported 
Javoji Bhosle and his brothers instead of attacking them. 
As in the case of Holkar and Sindhia, the Peshwa preferred to 
humble the Maratha generals and to play them off against 
each other, rather than to unite them for the aggrandisement 
of the Maratha Empire. The Bhosles at least deserve credit 
for the establishment of orderly government in the cotmtry 
round Xagpur, almost the only part of India where the 
Marathas improved the administration. 

A recent Enghsh writer has accused British historians of 
an anti-Maratha bias. No one, however, can read these letters 
without realizing how generally the Marathas were detested 
by Eajputs and Mahomedans alike, and how this was due 
to their predatory habits. As a result, many of the Chiefs of 
Northern India assisted the Afghans against them, with the 
consequence of terrible pillage and massacre. On the other 
hand, the reader must recognize the courage and national 
feeling of the Marathas which constantly re-united them to 
face great odds. If they failed at Panipat, it was largely 
because the claims on their fighting strength were too great, 
and they were obliged to employ mercenary troops and to 
depart from their traditional methods of warfare. 

S51 , 552 , 553 , 611 . P- R- CadELL. 

Assumpcam’s Bengali Grammar. Facsimile Reprint of the 
Original Portuguese with Bengali Translation and 
Selections from his Bengali-Portuguese Vocabulary. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction, by S. H. 
Chatterji and P. Sen. x 6f, pp. 260. Calcutta : 
Calcutta University Press, 1931. 

Apart from the prose passages in the Sunyapurana and 
some other passages in various Vaisnava works, the earliest 
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extant specimens of Bengali prose are, curiously enougli, 
not Hindu but Christian productions. About the end of the 
sixteenth century the Portuguese missionaries in Bengal 
began to produce Bengali works written in a Romanized 
script. Three specimens of this literature have been 
preserved. 

(1) Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed (Krpdr Sdstrer Arthahhed) 
a translation from the Portuguese by Padre Manoel da 
Assump§ao, a missionary stationed at Bhawal in East Bengal. 
This work gives instruction in the Christian faith as taught 
by the Roman Catholic Church. One copy of it is preserved 
in the hbrary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and there 
is a second copy in Portugal at Evora. 

(2) A dialogue on the Christian religion written probably 
about the end of the seventeenth century by a Bengali 
convert to Christianity, who had taken the name of Antonio 
de Rozario. A copy of this work is preserved at Evora. 

(3) A Bengali-Portuguese vocabulary with a short com- 
pendium of Bengali grammar by Padre Manoel da Assump 9 ao, 
which was printed at Lisbon in 1743. There are two copies 
of this work in the British Museum. . 

Professors Chatterji and Sen have given us the original text 
of the first part of this last-named work (xi + 40 pages) 
up to the end of the grammar, with a Bengali translation on 
the opposite page. There is also a selection (97 pages) of a 
considerable number of the more interesting words from 
the vocabulary itself, with a Bengali transliteration of the 
Romanized Bengali words and a Bengali translation of the 
Portuguese words. The introduction by Professor Chatterji 
discusses, amongst other subjects, the hterary work of the 
Portuguese missionaries, their system of writing Bengali in 
Roman characters, and some of the most interesting variations 
between the grammatical forms referred to in the grammar and 
the forms at present in use. Appended to the introduction 
IS a series of extracts from Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed. There 
are also three photographic plates, showing the title-page and 
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two pages from the Grammar and two pages from the 
Vocabiilary. 

Students of the history of the Bengali language will be 
very grateful to Professors Chatterji and Sen for the labour 
they have spent upon this work, and will be hoping that its 
appearance will suggest to them or to some other competent 
scholar the desirability of reproducing at an early date the 
whole text of Crepar Xaxtrer Orthbhed, and of Antonio de 
Eozario’s Dialogue, so that it may be possible to discover, 
even more exactly than this book enables us to do, the form 
of BengaK that was in use in East Bengal two hundred years 
or more ago. 

557. W. Sutton Page. 


The Organ of the Ancients from Eastern Sources 
(Hebrew, Syri.ac, and Arabic). By Henry George 
Farmer. Preface by Eev. Canon F. \V. Galpin. 9 X 5f , 
pp. xxxi + 105, pis. 3, ills. 16. London : William Eeeves, 
1931. 15s. ed. 

In this work the author tries to trace the origin of the 
organ from its earliest mention through Oriental sources. 
For the Hebrew and Syriac literature the references are few, 
and in addition the identification very doubtful as no definite 
details are given to give a clue as to the construction of the 
instruments referred to. With Arabic literature we get on 
somewhat firmer ground and Farmer translates into Enghsh 
the treatise on the hydraulic organ attributed to a certain 
Greek author whose name figures in all preserved manuscripts 
in the form Muristus. I have not been able to get any further 
than the scholars whom the author has consulted in identifying 
this mysterious mechanic, to whom also is attributed a treatise 
upon the construction of bells. It is strange that though the 
work has come down to us in several manuscripts, we find 
to my knowledge not the slightest indication in historical 
literature of the Arabs that such an instrument was ever in 
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use. As Islam does not know what we may call Church music, 
and music in general was abhorred by the pious as detracting 
from devotion, such instruments could only have been used 
in the palaces and homes of the rich for the entertainment of 
friends. I even wonder if such an instrument was ever con- 
structed. Perhaps, as far as the Arabs were concerned, scientists 
contented themselves with copying the book and theoretically 
working out the possibility of its manipulation. Maybe that 
the mechanical toys of the Banu Musa too were only 
theoretical and not practical. Anyhow, it is strange that not 
one of such instruments has survived. Maybe that the pious, 
whose diversion was the smashing of musical instruments, have 
been successful in getting every one out of the way. 

The contents of this work are of such technical intricacy 
and so admirably solved by the author that it would be 
presumption to offer any criticism. It is only by the expert 
knowledge of the author that a correct translation of the text 
has been possible. Of historical importance is that he has 
proved conclusively that Charlemagne never received an 
organ from the caliph Harun ar-Ra^id. I fear, however, that 
the tale will continue to be repeated for several hundred, years, 
like that of the destruction of the Alexandrian library and the 
libraries of Baghdad by the Mongols. 

I wish I could add to my words of appreciation, but Dr. Spies 
has pointed out to me that there is yet another manuscript 
of the treatise of Muristus in the hbrary of the Aya Sofia 
(the two manuscripts, Nos. 2407 and 2755, contain the three 
treatises on the hydraulic organ, the pneumatic organ, and 
on the bells). The figures on the ancient castle of Ghumdan 
in San a’, which the author mentions, were of another nature. 
They were figures of Hon-heads with open mouths and had 
some arrangement inside by which they uttered a loud sound 
when the wind blew into the mouths. These figures have 
disappeared long since (v. Iklil ed. Anastase). 


278 . 


F. Krenkow. 
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A History of Arabian Music to the Thirteenth Century. 
By Henry George Farmer. x 5;^, pp. xv + 264, 
pis. 3. London : Luzac and Co., 1929. 15s. 

In the Hilyat al-Auliyd’ (MS. Faiziyeh 1437) a tradition 
is recorded that ‘AhdaUah ibn ‘Umar went a walk along the 
high road with Nafi‘, when unawares they came upon 
a shepherd who was pla)dng a reed-flute. ‘Abdallah 
immediately put his fingers in both ears and went far off the 
road with Nafi‘, asking him to let him know as soon as the 
dreadful sound could not be heard any longer. He said : 
“ Thus I have seen the Prophet, whom God bless, do on 
a similar occasion.” It does seem strange that a history of 
the music of a people is possible at all, when, according to 
religious teaching music is a hateful diversion. Yet the pages 
of Farmer’s work reveal that not only music was tolerated, but 
even flourished and exercised a great influence upon other 
nations. It is very fortunate that in the author we have not 
only an Arabic scholar, but also a competent musician, both 
in theory and practice, and to review his work by anyone who 
does not possess both qualities is rather hazardous. I beheve 
that the author has not left any available source imtouched 
to make his record as complete as possible, but this has lead 
him in many cases to be only too brief. I am with the author 
in his assertion that the music of the Arabs is indigenous 
and not due, and as often stated entirely, to Persian influence. 
If an-Nadr ibn al-Haritli brought the Persian mode of music 
from al-Hira to Mecca it was only to supplement the art in 
some way, as it existed in Mecca from times unknown. The 
importance of the Persians is so often and has so long been 
overrated that it is continually asserted without being proved. 
So much seems to be certain that the earher singers almost 
without exception came from Arabian soil. With the advent 
of the ‘Abbasi caliphs undoubtedly, together with the ancient 
Persian vices and dishonesty in State administration, also 
Persian music was afforded greater scope. But as we do not 
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know anything concerning the melodies nor the difference 
between the two classes of music, we are also at a loss 
to separate one from the other. To assert from the names of the 
artists that they sang or played according to one style or the 
other, if they differed at all, is to set up theories for which there 
is no foundation. The author has not attempted such a thing, 
and perhaps from his theoretical knowledge of the art he is 
almost alone in this case to form a sound judgment on the 
subject. The book is not only a history of music, but 
supplements Nicholson’s Literary History of the Arabs in 
placing before us a picture of Muhammadan civilization to 
the fall of Baghdad. I beheve there is not one name omitted, 
whether of musicians or of patrons of music during the six 
centuries with which the volume deals. This has had one 
disadvantage, namely that the author has not been able to 
give us many details of the lives of the artists, as he could have 
done, and I hope that in a second edition of the work he will 
enlarge upon the lives of the most important exponents of 
the art. The great merit of the book is that the proper names 
of musicians, their instruments, etc., are given in their correct 
spelling, as these are so often found in almost unrecognizable 
forms in works dealing with the history of music. Only on 
one point I must take exception, especially as it is a point 
which affects also other English works on Eastern history. 
As a rehc of the times when Oriental works were first translated 
into Latin the names of dynasties are formed by adding 
fraction of the Latin plural id to the end of the name of an 
ancestor or something similar. We are fairly familiar with the 
Abbasides and Omajades (so generally in handbooks on 
history), but a string of such names as on p. 186 will prove 
that something is wrong, especially when we find al-Murawid 
(al-Murabitun) on p. 222, etc. Nobody would write 
HohenzoUerides, Bourbonides, Hanoverides, etc. I mention 
this to show the absurdity of the thing in which the author 
follows only a common practice. 

A great feature of the work is also the registration of almost 
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all known Arabic works upon music, which will enable com- 
petent scholars to pursue their studies further. 

Without detracting from the merit of the work I want to 
make a few remarks upon some points. On p. 88 on the 
authority of Evliya ^elebi a tale is told about a certain ‘Amr 
ibn Umayya, who had been present at the wedding of Fatima. 
It is palpable that this man did not exist at all. A similar 
tale was told hy a certain Abu-d-Dunya, who appeared some 
time after the year 600 of the Hijra in Baghdad and claimed 
to be so many centuries old and also to have been present 
at the same wedding, and he too could describe all the musical 
instruments played upon that occasion. Dahabi in the MTzdn 
al-Ftidal calls him a brazen-faced liar and impostor. A strange 
slip is in note 1 on p. 32, the words in brackets being 
omitted : You must compare the sayings attributed [to me] 
with the Qur’an, etc. On p. 57 Qand, Find, and Fand (the 
latter is said to be correct) are one and the same person. 
On p. 127 the author says that the philosopher al-Kindl 
was of noble descent. I fear that here the author is misled 
by the notion that because the tribe of Kinda in the time before 
Islam boasted of several chieftains who were rulers of the 
Central Arabian tribes, the philosopher belonged to them. 
The family of al-Kindi were much simpler folk. They were 
Christians and resided in the quarter of al-Basra, named 
after the tribe of Kinda. The grandfather of Ya'qub, the 
philosopher, was a prosperous dealer in jewels who made 
journeys to Ceylon to buy rubies, so Beruni tells us in his 
Book of Precious Stones, and the same trade was followed by 
Ya'qub. As the work is the first authoritative account of 
Arabian music it should soon require a second edition, which 
it is to be hoped will carry the studies a little further. In the 
chronicle of Ibn lyas I found a statement that Sultan Qansuh 
imported singers in the Arabian fashion to Cairo, but they 
were no success. 

Printers’ errors are very few and of little consequence to 
the non-Orientalist and easily rectified by Arabists. I give 
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a few ; p. xii, read Hajar instead of ffijr ; p. 52, ‘Abd 
al-Mun’im ; p. 127, read Bitrlq ; p. 128, note 8, read Ma^riq, 
ix, 444 ; on p. 204, tbe author informs me, unfortunately the 
maqdma Isfahan has been omitted ; p. 205, read Gharibat 
al-Muharrar. 

279 . F. Krenkow. 


Selections from the Works of Su Tung-p‘o (a.d. 1026- 
1101). Translated into English with Introduction, 
Notes, and Commentaries, by Cyril Drummond Le 
Gros Clark, Secretary for Chinese Affairs, Sarawak; 
and wood engravings by Averil Salmond Le Gros 
Clark. The foreword by Edward Chalmers Werner, 
H.B.M. Consul Foochow (retired). 10x7, pp. 180, wood 
engravings 19. London : Jonathan Cape, 1931. £1 Is. 
A Chinese Market. Lyrics from the Chinese in English 
Verse, by Henry H. Hart, A.B. Foreword by E. T. C. 
Werner. 9^ x 6, pp. xiv + 106. Peking; The French 
Bookstore ; San Francisco : John J. Newbiggin, 1931. 
Chinese Poems in English Ehyme. By Admiral Ts‘ai 
T‘ing-kan. Foreword by L. T. Chen. 9x7, pp. xxii 
+ 146. Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1932. 20s. 

These three books, which I will treat in the order of their 
publication, illustrate three entirely different modes of 
translation. It is a pity that we in our English speech do not 
express the differentiation preserved by the French between 
the words version and traduction. A version, according to the 
article Traduction in the Encyclopedic, denotes a literal 
rendering of a text, a rendering in which beauty of style is in 
no wise considered, desired, or required. A traduction is, 
however, expected to be a literary product, exact of course, 
but in the spirit rather than the letter of the original. 

This differentiation is hardly recognized in English — or in 
German for the matter of that — ^which is a pity. Works under- 
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taken from entirely different points of view are all dubbed 
“ translations ”, and are all judged by the same standards. 
The whole issue is thereby confused. Works on the art of 
translation are apt to confine themselves to the aesthetic 
point of view, and ignore the wider question as to whether 
or not the letter of an author’s meaning has been brought 
over into the foreign language. 

In Selections from the Worhs of Su Tung-p‘o, Mr. Le Gros 
Clark has made a traduction — I use the word in the French 
sense — and it is therefore as a traduction, not a version that 
the book should be judged. And v'ery lovely it is. The style 
is smooth and rhjdhmic, and the spirit of Su Tung-p‘o is 
finely interpreted. 

These renderings of his famous prose poems are true to the 
spirit and sense, if not to the idiom of the Chinese. I long 
to quote typical extracts, but each selection forms a whole 
which would only be marred by dissection. I can therefore 
but urge all readers, who are in any way interested in Chinese 
thought, to lose themselves in these fine translations from the 
works of a poet whose love of Nature amounted to a passion. 

Su Tung-p‘o was a famous statesman, but his chief pre- 
occupation was the cultivation of a mood beautifully expressed 
in The Pavilion to Glad Rain. “ My Pavilion was named 
Eain to celebrate Happiness,” so the poem opens — ^to my 
readers I leave discovery of its exquisite ending. 

A Chinese Market cannot be classed as a traduction, and 
certainly not as a version. It is difficult indeed to say just 
how the book should be classed. Nowhere is it definitely 
described as a “ translation ”, yet from internal evidence one 
infers that the author intends it to be judged as such. 

The writer of the foreword describes Mr. Hart as “ a poet’s 
poet ”, and possibly this is the reason that Mr. Hart has felt 
free to add, in the English rendering, all that a Chinese poem 
suggests to him. In my opinion, even in traductimi this is 
inadmissible. 

Take, for instance, poem 46 — ^anyone of the fifty included 
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in the collection would illustrate my point equally as well. 
The text reads : — 
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Ideograph this 

can be translated : — 


line 1. trees; beneath; flutter; flutter; wild geese; 
shadows ; oblique. 

line 2. overflowing ; village ; red ; leaves ; shine on ; 
men’s ; houses. 

line 3. precipice ; peak ; lonely ; temple ; see ; cross- 
wise ; log-road. 

line 4. There is ; traveller ; alone ; come ; climbs ; simset ; 
clouds tinged red. 

To me this text suggests a series of very vivid pictures. 
I see, with the inner eye, the distorted shadows of the vdld 
geese ; the little village buried in glowing trees ; an isolated 
temple perched on the edge of nothingness ; a mountain road 
made of logs, called by the Chinese ho , drawing its horizontal 
line to the temple gate ; and lastly a solitary traveller nearing 
in the evening glow the shrine he seeks, his heart lifting with 
joy at the fulfilment of his desire. These pictures are for 
myself alone : I should never presume to impose them, in 
translation, upon the Chinese poet Wen T‘ung, author of the 
poem. 
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To Mr. Hart the pictures suggested are quite different, and 
he describes them all : — 

Sunset 
We?i Tung 

Mid the lengthening shadows of the trees, 

In the dark forest, under the hill, 

Clamorous, the wild-geese flit to and fro, 

Bird calling unto bird, with piping shrill. 

The roofs of the town, far out on the plain, 

Gleam like autumn leaves in the sunset glow ; 

To a lonely shrine, perched high on the cliff. 

Climbs a weary priest, from the vale below. 

Now my point is this : because a Chinese poem by virtue 
of its terseness is capable of many interpretations, and 
because it is no function of the translator to interpolate ideas 
purely his own, he should confine himself as strictly as ’possible 
to the text. What I imagine or what Mr. Hart imagines in 
regard to the connotations of Poem 46 is unimportant. There 
is but one matter of moment. WTiat does Wen T'ung, the 
author, say ? 

Throughout the book Mr. Hart weaves long verses around 
a few terse lines of text, verses which may or may not express 
the ideas of the Chinese poet from whose writing brush the 
original characters dropped long years ago. Hence I contend 
A Chinese Market cannot be considered as either a 'version or 
a traduction from the Chinese, but as a collection of stanzas 
suggested to a sensitive Western mind by long reading of 
Chinese poetry. 

Admiral Ts‘ai T‘ing-kan, whose delightful personality 
charms all fortunate enough to meet him, has set himself 
a very definite task. He explains it clearly in his Preface. 
He will render Chinese poems in English rhyme. He says : — 

In translating these poems the rule followed was that each 

Chinese word be equal to one foot or two syllables in English. 

Thus, in poems of five Chinese words in each line the pentameter 
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was used. In poems of seven words in the line, the hexameter 
was generally used. There are a few exceptions to the foregoing 
rules. 

The prevailing meter is iambic. Elisions have been avoided 
as far as possible so as not to mar the words, giving the readers 
the credit of knowing how to treat the words to suit the rhythm 
in the scanning and reading of the translations. An exception 
exists in poem No. 119 where the word occurs twice. In the 
third line “ flow'rs ” has an elision, making it one syllable to 
fit into the rhythm of the verse, while for the same reason 
“ flowers ” in the fourth line is unaltered, retaining its two 
syllables . . . 


I have not followed the Chinese order of rhyme which 
generally begins in the first line, followed by the second and 
fourth, or begins in the second and followed by the fourth. 
The forms I have employed are the rhyming couplets and 
alternative rhymes to avoid the frequent repetition of the 
same sound which may tire the ear. The rhymes are masculine 
and are perfect as far as I am aware. The rhymes in these 
translations grow out of the words expressed or out of the 
sense implied. For instance, in the third line of poem No. 77, 
“ set ” is implied or understood by the morning moon having 
been so low down as to be in a line with the house and trees, 
while “ yet ”, the rhyming word, is expressed by the Chinese 
words ^ wei ts'eng “ not yet ”, the exact English equivalent 


Now whether by donning this heavy harness of technique 
• — a harness be it noted quite unlike the one assumed by a 
Chinese poet, and one which fetters him at every turn — 
Admiral Ts‘ai succeeds in giving a more faithful rendering 
of the Chinese poem than he would have done had he been 
able to think more of the Chinese thought, and less of the 
English rhyme, is purely a matter of opinion. 

Admittedly a Chinese poem translated into prose or 
unrhymed cadence loses enormously. The thought expressed 
may be its soul, but the body of its individuality lies in the 
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rhyme scheme and tone pattern. These, unfortunately, are 
impossible to reproduce in a polysyllabic tongue. In Chinese 
lii shih the rhyme comes at the end of five or seven syllables. 
Were we to write 

Cat, dog, pig, and hen, 

All are friends of men 


we would have the monosyllables and the rhyme of a Chinese 
poem, but even then where would be the tones, those 
marvellous tones wherein the magic of Chinese poetry lies ? 
No the indigenous metrical form cannot be rendered, so why 
use one foreign to its being ? Why force Chinese ideas into 
European dress ? They lose vastly masquerading thus — at 
least so it seems to me. 

Turn to the exquisite lyric by Ch'iu Wei on page 9 ; — 
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In translation the text reads : — 
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Left Palace Pear Blossoms 
line 1. cold ; beauty ; completely ; derides ; snow, 
line 2. superabundant ; scent ; envelopes ; man’s ; robe ; 
line 3. Spring ; wind ; should ; sunset ; cease ; 
line 4. Blown ; towards ; jade ; stairway : fly. 

The translation by Admiral Ts‘ai runs : — 

Pear-blossoms in the Palace 
Thy spotless beauty puts to shame the snow. 

Thy perfume through the royal robe shall go. 
Uncertain tho’ may seem the winds of spring, 

Thy petals waft directly to the King ! 

JKAS. JCXY 1933 


46 
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The following commentary appears on page 124 ; — 

Poem No. 9. — The third line also means that the imperial 
favor is never certain, as varying as the winds of the spring, 
and many are the rivals at court, with cunning schemes to 
supplant a good man, but a loyal minister should be guided 
by loyalty alone and serve the emperor in a straightforward 
course. Yil ch‘ieh 5 is jade or marble steps — meant for 
the emperor, as “ the Throne ” is used for the sovereign — a 
metonymy. 

I cannot help thinking that possibly Chinese ideas of strict 
propriety have hampered Admiral Ts'ai in his explanation. 
“ Pear-blossom ” is a euphemistic term generally used by 
Chinese poets to describe a member of the royal harem. In 
this case the lady is in all probability not certain of royal 
favour. It is, of course, not impossible that a statesman is 
referred to. The exigencies of verse probably force Admiral 
Ts‘ai to use the word “ king ’’ instead of the charming Chinese 
expression “ jade steps ”. Throughout the book one finds 
similar examples of charming ideas and fascinating figures 
sacrificed to form. 

In thus expressing my own predilection for idiomatic 
version irrespective of metre, I would in no way minimize 
the fine piece of work Admiral Ts‘ai has accomplished. He 
has toiled faithfully and patiently for years and years to 
produce in English form smooth readings of the poems he 
loves ; he has added valuable commentaries, and historical 
notes as well as comparative chronological tables, while the 
book contains a representative collection of Chinese five and 
seven character lii shih, of the T‘ang and Sung dynasties. 


481 , 706 , 723 . 


Elokence Ayscough. 
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The Prisms of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal found at 
Nineveh, 1927-8. By R. Campbell Thompson. 
12| X 8f, pp. 37, pis. 18. London : British Museum, 
1931. 10s. 

During the excavations carried on by R. Campbell 
Thompson and R. W. Hutchinson in the ruins of Nineveh 
in the winter of 1927-8, on behalf of the British Museum, 
two prisms with inscriptions in the cuneiform character were 
found, of which the first one with an inscription of Esarhaddon 
comes from a locality not far from Quyungiq, at a spot where 
Sennacherib of Assyria had built a home for his son, and the 
second with an inscription of Ashurbanipal was discovered 
in fragments beneath the level of the flooring of the south- 
east door of the temple of Nabu at Quyungiq. Both have 
now entered the British Museum and add two remarkable 
pieces to its rich collection of Assyrian and Babylonian 
antiquities. 

The prism of Esarhaddon, Th. 1929-10-12, 1, is nearly 
complete, as only very few signs are wanting, and restores 
the text of the fragments of a duphcate prism published by 
Scheil in Paris in 1914. It gives us the story of the accession 
of Esarhaddon to the throne of Assyria and of his wars, 
without, however, bringing nearer to its solution in an 
appreciable manner the puzzling problem of the murder of 
Sennacherib. Dr. Thompson, who gives us in this book, 
edited by the Trustees of the British Museum, an excellent 
transhteration and translation of both prisms, followed by 
a very clear and neat autographic copy of their text on eighteen 
plates, discusses the problem of the murder of Seimacherib 
briefly in the short introduction on pp. 7-8, and comes to the 
conclusion that it was Esarhaddon himself who was at the 
head of the conspiracy against his own father and instigated 
the murder. There are, no doubt, among the arguments 
adduced by Dr. Campbell Thompson some rather strong ones 
in favour of this conclusion — the most important is that there 
is in the whole text absolutely no allusion, not even the 
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slightest, to the murder of the king by one or more of his sons, 
older brothers of Esarhaddon. I do not think that even the 
words in c. i, 41-2, mimma sa eli ildni u ameluti la tab ejpusuma 
can be construed as a reference to the murder (against 
Meissner in of last year, whose discussion of the whole 

question is very thorough and cautious) — but the other 
somces, independent, no donbt, from official Ass 5 rrian 
historiography, point clearly in the opposite direction, that 
is to say, that Sennacherib was murdered by one or two of 
his sons, not his successor on the throne. Besides that 
Ardumuzanu (Berosos) is not a corruption of Assur-ah-iddin, 
but apparently of the Assyrian name corresponding to the 
Hebrew name of Adrammelech. 

The prism of Ashurbanipal, Th. 1929-10-12, 2, deals 
for the most part with the building and rebgious activities 
of the king. 

I have only a few remarks to make on the translation of the 
prisms. 

In the prism of Esarhaddon, v, 25, with (ilu)Samsi 
Esarhaddon himself, of course, is meant. The line should 
be rendered therefore with “ Whither can the fox go in front 
of the Sim ” (i.e. Esarhaddon) ? 

vi, 37 : The sprinkling with kurunnu and wine is made on 
the sallaru and the halakhu of the palace. Thompson translates 
those two terms by circling wall and cellar. But sallaru is 
the plaster or plaster wall, as has been proved by Sidney 
Smith, RA., xxi, 78, 79 ; cf. also Jensen in OLZ., xxxiii, 
883. Kalakku has three or four different meanings, but I think 
it must here mean something very similar to plaster or plaster 
wall. Cellar does not suit our context. 

In the prism of Ashurbanipal, i, 11, and other passages, 
parahku has certainly the original meaning of seat or throne, 
and not of palace. 

636. 


Giuseppe Eurlani. 
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The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 

volumes : — 

The Mahabhaeata (Southern Recension). Ed. by 
P. P. S. Sastri. 1932. 

Japan und die Japaner. By K. Haushoper. 

A Short History of Kashmir. From the earliest times to 
the present day. (The first of its kind ; third edition.) 
By P. Gwasha Lal. 1932. 

Yamana-English. a Dictionary of the Speech of Tierra del 
Fuego. By the Rev. Thomas Bridges. 1933. 

Die Kaiserlichen Erlasse des Shoku-Nihongi. By 
Herbert Zachert. 

The Proverbs of Solomon in Sahidic Coptic, according 
TO THE Chicago Manuscript. Ed. by William H. 
Worrell. The University of Chicago Oriental Institute 
Publications, Vol. XII. 

The Collected Works of the Late Dastur Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana, B.A., Ph.D., J.P., Principal 
Sir Jamshedje Jijibhoy Zarathushti Madressa, Bombay. 
1932. 

Konk6ky6 ; die Lehre von Konko. By Dr. Phil Wilhelm 
Roth. 

The Ethiopic Text of the Book of Ecclesiastes. Ed. 
by Samuel A. B. Mercer. 

VijARiSHN I toATRANG, or The Explanation of Chatrang and 
other Texts. By J. C. Tarapore. Sir Jamshetjee 
Jejeebhoy Translation Fund. The Trustees of the Parsee 
Punchayet Funds. Bombay. 1932. 

The Mirror of Egypt in the Old Testament. By V. L. 
Trumper. 

XoGAKu : Japanese No Plays. By Beatrice Lane Suzuki. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
11th May, 1933 

In the unavoidable absence of tbe President, Professor 
D. S. Margoliouth, M.A., F.B.A., D.Litt., Director, took the 
chair. 

The proceedings opened with the reading and confirmation 
of the Minutes of the last Anniversary General Meeting of 
12th May, 1932, the election of five candidates for membership 
of the Society and the nomination of three others for election 
at the next General Meeting. 

Eeport of the Council for 1932-3 and Accounts 
FOR 1932 

It is with deep regret that we have to call attention to 
the great loss sustained by the Society since last May by 
the death of two distinguished Orientalists. 

Professor A. H. Sayce, one of our Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, was attracted to Oriental lore as a schoolboy in 
1859, when he began to learn Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
the Assyrian alphabet. But his chief interest was in the 
elucidation of Hittite hieroglyphics. He had been an active 
member of the Society since 1874 and was writing a review 
for the Journal during his last illness. 

In Lieut. -Col. J. Stephenson, I.M.S., whose grasp of detail 
and great capacity for work enabled him to specialize in the 
uncharted field of Oriental botany, the Society has lost a very 
valuable authority on a little known subject. In his capacity 
of Zoologist he was a Fellow of the Royal Society and Lecturer 
at Edinburgh University, while as an Orientalist he trans- 
lated and edited many MSS. at the British Museum and India 
Office. 

The Coimcil further regrets the death of the undermentioned 
members during the past session 
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Hon. Member : — 

Dr. Sir J. Jamshedji Modi. 

Ordinary Members : — 

Major A. D. Molony. Ma’sud Ali Varesi Sahib. 

Mr. H. W. Sheppard. 

The following members have resigned : — 


Mr. K. Y. S. Aiver. 

Khan Sahib Farzand Ali. 
Mr. F. Anderson. 

Rev. J. P. Bruce. 

Prof. E. P. Chanda. 

Dr. H. Chatley. 

Mr. J. I. David. 

Mr. G. R. Driver. 

Mrs. C. Edwards. 

Capt. A. G. C. Fane. 

Major W. J. Freer. 

Mr. C. C. Garbett. 

Mr. H. F. Hamdani. 

H.E. Mirza Eissa Khan. 
Rao Bahadur Sirdar M. 
Kibe. 

Mrs. Latta. 

Mr. T. M. Lowji. 


Miss A. D. Macfie. 

Rev. \Y. MacGregor. 

Miss Meadowcroft. 

Khan Bahadur A. M. 

Muhammad. 

Mr. S. Buta Ram. 

Rai Bahadur D. Ropmay. 

Mr. H. A. Rose. 

Mr. W. J. S. Sallaway. 

Lieut. -Col. R. C. F. Schomberg. 
H.H. the Ranee of Sarawak. 
Pt. N. V. Shastri. 

Prof. F. Md. Shuja. 

Mrs. G. Swinton. 

Mr. L. F. Taylor. 

Mr. S. N. Tahir Rizwi. 

Mr. C. G. C. Trench. 

Mr. E. H. C. Walsh. 


The following have taken up their election 
Ms Resident Members 


Mr. 0. H. Bedford, Mr. J. Hejwrorth Dunne. 

L.E.I.B.A. Lady Ginwala. 

As Non-Resident Metnbers 


Mr. H. D. A. Alwis. 

Mr. A. J. Arberry. 

Capt. H.H. the Nawab of 
Bahawalpur. 

Mr. I. M. Banerjee, M.B. 

Prof. N. C. Banerji, M.A. 

Rev. E. J. Bolus, M.A., B.D., 
I.C.S. 


Mr. T. Burrow, B.A. 

Mr. T. C. V. Chariar. 

S. Pt. C. B. D. Chaturvedi. 

Mr. K. D. Chaudhary, B.Sc, 
C.E., M.I.B.E. 

Mr. S. D. P. Gyani. 

Saikh Hasan. 

Syed Masud Hasan. 
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Eev. E. S. Hunt. 

Mr. K. K. Kaul, M.A. 

Mr. Z. H. Khan, B.A. 

Mr. Md. A. H. Khan. 

Miss Y. T. Lakshmi, M.A., 
L.T. 

Mr. R. L. McCulloch I.P.S. 
(ret.) 

Prince P. H. Mamour, LL.B. 

Miss E. B. L. Mathur, B.A., 
L.T. 

Mr. A. V. K. Menon. 

Pt. K. L. Misra. 

Mr. E. L. C. Mudaliar. 

Lt. Maharaj S. S. Xaharsinhji, 
Saheb Bahadur of Chhota 
Udepur. 

Mr. B. S. Naidu, M.C.P.S. 

C'apt. L. H. Niblett, A.I.R.O., 
B.A., J.P. 


Mr. X. P. Nigam. 

Pt. G. S. Parashari. 

Mr. X. E. Parry, I.C.S. (ret.) 
Mr. X. L. Rajpal, M.A. 

Mr. S. S. A. Rizwi. 

Mr. E. des Rotours. 

Rev. J. C. Ryan. 

Mr. G. C. Saha, M.Inst.P.I. 
Sheikh G. Md. Sani, B.A., 

B. Com. 

Mr. Kaviraj H. C. Sen. 

Mr. M. H. Shah. 

Dewan A. A. Sharar. 

Thakur K. X. Singh, B.A., 

C. S.U.P. 

Mr. K. P. Srivastava, B.A., 
LL.B. 

Mr. G. L. Watson, I.C.S. 


As Non-Resident Compounders 
Prof. J. C. Ghatak. Mr. U. S. Shrivastav, B.A., 

LL.B. 


As a Student Member 
Miss. C. L. H. Geary. 

As a Library Member 
Sir Charles Bell, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., F.R.G.S. 

Under Rule 25a, fifty-seven persons have ceased to be 
members of the Society owing to non-payment of sub- 
scriptions. 

The membership of the Society shows, of necessity, an 
ever fluctuating figure. Fresh members are always joining 
and others are being lost through the vicissitudes and 
econonucs of life. The number of members during the past 
year was reduced approximately from 795 to 750, though 
subscriptions are still coming in and the fall in membership 
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will not be as great as it now appears. The receipts for the 
year came to £3,581, and the corresponding payments to 
£3,215, though the figure given above for receipts includes 
certain sums which refer to delayed payments and which 
should rightly have heen credited in the previous year. 

Lectures . — The following lectures have been delivered during 
the past season : they were almost all illustrated by lantern 
shdes. 

“ The Excavation of Jericho,” by Professor John Garstang, 
of the University of Liverpool. 

“ Points from a New Collection of Eastern Manuscripts,” 
by Dr. A. Mingana, Librarian of the Oriental MSS. in John 
Rylands Library, Manchester. 

“ Wabar, and the Empty Quarter of Arabia,” by 
H. St. J. B. Philby, who has lived and travelled in Arabia 
for many years. 

“ The British Museum Excavation at Nineveh, 1931-2,” 
by Dr. R. Campbell Thompson, who was in charge of the work 
on behalf of the British Museum. 

“ The Decadent Races of Annam : Chams and Mois,” by 
Mme. Gabrielle Vassal, Legion of Honour. 

“ Megalithic Burials in South India,” by E. H. Hunt, 
M.D. 

“ The Revival of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Palestine : A Hebrew Vernacular,” by I. A. Abbady, 
Chief Hebrew Interpreter to the Government of Palestine. 

“ Some Population Problems in Asia,” by Sir Charles 
Close, K.B.E., etc.. President of the International Union for 
the Investigation of Population Problems. 

“ A Secret of the Summer Palace, Peking,” hy Sir Reginald 
Johnston, K.C.M.G., etc., who was Comptroller of the Summer 
Palace and its Adjacent Estates and Tutor to the Imperial 
Family. 

“ Sa’udian Arabia," by Capt. C. C. Lewis, who was attached 
to the Foreign Office Staff in Arabia. 

“ Marco Polo's Quinsai : The Splendid Capital of the 



ABSTRACT OF RECEIPTS AND 


RECEIPTS 


£ «. d, £ «. d. 


StTBSCBITTIONS — 

Resident Members ... 
Non-Resident Members 
Non-Resident Compounders 
Students and Miscellaneous 

Rests Received . . . . ■ 

Gkauts — 

Government of India 1931 . 

,, „ 1932 . 

Government of Federated Malay States 
„ Straits Settlements 

,, Hongkong 

Sundry Donations 

Princess Handjeri . . . . 

Other ..... 

JouENAL Account — 

Subscriptions .... 
Additional Copies sold . 

Pamphlets sold .... 

Dividends 

Centenary Volume Sales 
Centenary Supplement Sai.es 
Commission on Sale of Books . 

Interest on Deposit Account 
Redemption of 44% The.asuey Bonds 
Sale of Old Books 

Bonus on Conversion of 5 % War Loan 
Sundry Receipts . . . . . 

Balance in Hand 31st December, 1931 


. 252 

0 

0 

. 805 

19 

0 

39 

0 

0 

20 

0 

5 

. 315 

0 

0 

. 210 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


175 

0 

0 

19 

19 

0 



515 

8 

1 


110 

16 

5 

• 


18 

1 


1,116 19 5 

749 0 0 


610 0 0 


194 19 0 


627 2 7 

92 17 9 
1 14 0 
1 2 8 
7 8 3 
9 10 9 
132 16 3 

16 19 6 
3 10 0 

17 4 6 

607 17 4 


£4,189 2 0 


Investments. 

£350 34 per cent War Loan. 

£1,426 Is. lOd. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
£777 Is. Id. 4 per cent Funding Stock 1960-90. 



PAYMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1932 


PAYMENTS 


£ s. d. £ 3. d. 


House Account- 


Rent and Land Tax 




502 

3 

1 

Rates, less contributed bv Tenants 



30 

3 

9 

Gas and Light, do. 




64 

9 

0 

Coal and Coke, do. 




43 

9 

8 

Telephone ... * 




10 

5 

5 

Cleaning .... 




6 

15 

0 

Insurance .... 




35 

6 

6 

Repairs and renewals . 




4 

6 

3 

Leasehold Redemption Fund . 







Salaries and Wages 







Printing and Stationery 







Journal Account — 







Printing .... 




1,104 

16 

6 

Postage .... 




70 

0 

0 

Library Expenditure 


. 

. 




General Postage 

. 

. 

. 





Audit Fee (including Taxation work) 


696 IS 
20 10 
774 18 
57 14 


1,174 16 
252 4 
66 14 
10 10 


SuNDBY Expenses — 

Teas ........ 

Lectures ....... 

National Health and Unemployment Insurance 
Other General Expenditure .... 


28 12 10 
64 9 6 

22 11 8 

45 15 0 


8 

6 

4 

7 


6 

1 

2 

0 


0 


Balance of Cash in Hand at 3 1st December, 
1932 

At Bank on Current Account . 366 9 1 

„ „ Deposit Account . 100 0 0 

At Post Office Savings Bank . 500 0 0 

Cash in Hand ..... 


966 9 1 

6 17 1 

973 6 2 


Note : £250 of this £973 6s. 2d. represents the 
unexpended balance of the Grant received from 
the Carnegie Trust. 


£4,189 2 0 


I have examined the above Abstract of Receipts and Payments with the 
books and vouchers of the Society, and have veriQed the Investments 
therein described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true 
and ccrrect. 


N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 


Countersigned 


I L. C. HOPK-INS, Auditor for the Council. 
\e. a. G.4.IT, Auditor for the Society. 


15th March, 1933. 
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to me certificates for the Stock Investments and Bank Balances. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 
„ . , fL. C. HOPKINS, Auditor for the Council, 

ountersignc GAIT, Auditor for the Society. 

15th March, 1933. 
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Southern Sung,” by the Rev. A. C. Moule, who had been in 
China for twenty years. 

“ Christian Subjects in Mogul Painting,” by Sir Edward 
Maclagan, President of the Society. 

“ The Nicobar Islands,” by Lieut. -Col. M. L. Ferrar, C.S.I., 
etc., who was Chief Commissioner of these Islands for some 
years. 

Short reports of each lecture are published in the Journal. 

The Council is happy to announce that the following 
representatives of Oriental Powers have accepted the 
invitation of the President and Council of the Society 
to become Foreign Extraordinary Members under the terms 
of Rule 10 ; — ■ 


H.R.H. Prince Damrong of 
Siam. 

H.E. The Japanese Ambassador. 
H.E. The Turkish Ambassador. 
H.E. The Afghan Minister. 
H.E. The Chinese Minister. 


H.E. The Egyptian Minister. 
H.E. The Iraqi Minister. 

H.E. The Persian Minister. 
H.E. The Saudi Arabian 
Minister. 

H.E. The Siamese Minister. 


As mentioned in the last Annual Report of Council, the 
proposal to vary the foimdation of the Public Schools’ Gold 
Medal and Prize Trust so as to form a Universities’ Prize 
Essay Fimd has been brought to fruition. The annual prize 
oSered will consist of £20 and a Diploma with the object of 
encouraging non-Asiatics in the British Isles to take an 
interest in the history and civilizations of the East, especially 
India. The subject for the competition this year is “ The 
Advantages derived by England and India from their Mutual 
Relations ”. 

The printing of the Library Catalogue is being proceeded 
with, and it is hoped that the result will not prove as costly 
as was first estimated. As will doubtless be recalled to mind, 
the Carnegie Trust very kindly promised a sum of £800 for 
the printing under certain conditions. The second proofs of 
one batch of cards are now being corrected as also are the 
first proofs of a second batch. When these have both been 
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corrected ready for press, a closer estimate of the complete 
cost of the work will be available. 

The task of correcting the proofs has been kindly accepted 
by the undermentioned : — ■ 

Dr. Barnett as regards Dra vidian languages. 

Dr. Randle for Sanskrit and Modern Indian vernaculars. 

Mr. Ellis for Mohammedan languages and Armenian. 

Dr. Blagden for Malay. 

Sir 0. Wardrop for Georgian. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids for Pali, 
to whom the thanks of the Society are due. 

They are also owed to Mr. Ellis and Mr. Oldham for their 
advice and assistance. 

Those members who use the Library will regret to hear of 
the resignation and retirement of Miss Latimer, who had 
held the post of Assistant Librarian since 1919. They will 
remember her kindness and assistance in obtaining their 
requirements and her helpful knowledge throughout a wide 
range of subjects. The post is now held by Mrs. Arthur 
Cardew (formerly Miss F. M. G. Lorimer), who will be 
known to many members for her knowledge of Oriental 
matters. Mrs. Cardew was on the staff of the Bodleian and 
was Assistant to Sir Aurel Stein for thirteen years, nine at 
the British Museum and four in India. She has been 
engaged in Oriental work for some twenty years. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Airs. R. W. Frazer, 
the late Secretary, for her kind volimtary assistance, both in 
looking through the Catalogue cards as well as in under- 
taking the compilation of an Index of the Journal for the 
decade 1920 to 1929, the latter being a long needed work. 
The Index for the current period from 1930 is already in hand. 
Dr. L. D. Barnett has very kindly helped to sketch out an 
economical system which will fulfil the requirements for a 
reference Index. 

Oriental scholars will be interested to hear that one of our 
honorary members. Professor Serge d’ Oldenburg, has been 
JKAS. JULY 1933. 47 
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honoured in Leningrad on 1st February, 1933, by a special 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the commencement 
of his scientific work and public activities. 

The grateful thanks of the Society are due to the Princess 
Handjeri for the generous thought which prompted a donation 
to our funds of the sum of £175. The Princess wished to offer 
this gift in memory of her late father, Friedrich August, 
Prince of Schleswig-Holstein (Count von Noer), who was 
ever a patron of Oriental Studies as well as a writer. His 
great work Kaiser Akbar occupies a place in the Library. 

In January last the Council resolved to increase the aimual 
sum invested for the Leasehold Redemption Fund by £10, 
making it up to £30. This fund was created by the Council on 
6th December, 1921, when it was agreed to set aside a sum of 
£20 for investment annually in December, as an annual 
premium out of the General Income of the Society, in the 
purchase and additions to one of the Stocks transferable at 
the Bank of England whereon dividends may be accumulated. 
At the end of 1932 it was realized that the yield of dividends 
from Government securities had diminished. It was therefore 
resolved in January, 1933, to increase the annual allotment by 
£10 and to make a total of £30 clear per annum to be secured 
at compoimd interest. The balance credit of the account at 
the end of April, 1933, was £329. 

As a result of representations made by the Society last year, 
the India Office annual grant, which was reduced in 1932 
from 300 guineas to 150 guineas, has now been fixed at 
200 guineas during the present financial crisis. 

The accounts of the Society have been audited as usual by 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., Ltd., the firm of 
professional auditors, and have also been examined by the 
Honorary Auditors of the Society. The Hon. Auditors are 
elected annually, one to represent the Council and one to 
represent the members of the Society. They met Sir Nicholas 
Waterhouse on 15th March to scrutinize the accoimts for 
1932, and afterwards reported as follows ; 
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“ We have been through the accounts with Sir Nicholas 
Waterhouse, who has explained them fully to us. They are, 
as usual, presented in excellent order, but we would like to 
point out that the cash in hand (including £500 in the Post 
Office Savings Bank) is now £973 6s. 2d., or about £365 more 
than at the end of the previous year. This is due largely to 
the redemption of £132 4| per cent Treasury Bonds and to 
a special donation of £175 by Princess Handjeri in memory 
of her father, who was a keen Orientalist. We would suggest 
that the investment of a sum at least equal to these two 
amounts should be considered. We assume that the sum of 
£1,005 in New South Wales Inscribed Stock has since been 
converted into Commonwealth Stock. 

“ Finally we note that the Catalogue of the Library of the 
Society remains still uncompleted and has required an 
expenditure of £116 during the year 1932. 

“ For the Council : L. C. Hopkins. 

“ For the Society : E. A. Gait.” 

The number of people using the Library has increased since 
last year to about 535. 

Four foreign applicants have been assisted with the loan 
of Manuscripts, of which only one is still out. The term of its 
loan does not expire till July, 1933. 

Two photographic copies of works belonging to the Society 
have been sent to foreign applicants at their own charges, 
and the Persian Government has asked permission to make 
a facsimile copy of the text of the precious MS., the 
Shahnamah. It is required for the celebration, in 1934, of 
the thousandth anniversary of the writer of the poem, 
Firdausi, the famous Persian poet. 

Under Rule 30 of the Society Dr. C. Otto Blagden, as senior 
Vice-President for last session, retires, and the Council 
recommend Sir Wilham Foster to make up the number. 

By Rule 31 the Council also recommend the re-election of 
the Honorary Officers — Mr. EUis as Hon. Librarian, Sir J. H. 
Stewart Lockhart as Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Perowne as 
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Hon. Treasurer. By Eule 32 the follou-ing members retire 
from the Council and are not eligible for re-election as such : 
Sir William Foster, IVIr. Hopkins, Professor Langdon, and 
Mr. Oldham. The Council recommend for election in their 
places ; Dr. Blagden, Sir Edward Gait, Mr. C. A. Storey, and 
Sir John Thompson. They also recommend that Mr. R. P. 
Dewhurst be re-elected to remain in his position as Member of 
Coimcil, taken up during the past session, under Rule 28, 
when Sir Reginald Johnston unfortunately had to resign owing 
to his duties at the School of Oriental Studies. 

Under Rule 81 the Council recommend the election as 
Honorary Auditors for the ensuing year of Sir Edward Gait 
(for the Council) and Mr. L. C. Hopkins (for the members), 
together with Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., Ltd., as 
professional auditors. 

The Chairman, Professor D. S. Margoliouth, said : — 

We now proceed to the business of the Anniversary Meeting, 
which includes the proposal and due election of honorary 
officers, members of Council and auditors as shown in the 
draft report, which is already in your hands and has been 
circulated to all members in the United Kingdom. We shall 
then proceed to hear from the Hon. Treasurer the Financial 
Report, and then Sir E. Denison Ross will propose that this 
Report be adopted. After this Mr. S. M. Mackay will second 
the adoption. 

I will now ask the Hon. Treasurer to read his report. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. E. S. M. Perowne, F.S.A., 
said : — 

The study of accounts is always an interesting one, and 
it is curious to note in this case how last year’s receipts and 
payments have worked out. Our normal receipts amounted 
to only £2,958 8s. M., while our normal payments were 
£3,215 15s. lOd., thus showing a deficit of over £250, but as 
usual our Fauy Godmother has appeared, this time under 
the gmse of the Princess Handjeri, whose generous donation 
of £175, to which allusion has already been made in the 
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Eeport, lias gone a long way to cover tlie deficit. Our gross 
income receipts for 1932 were £3,448 8s. 5d., excluding 
balances brought forward from 31st December, 1931, and 
excluding also the redemption money on the Treasury Bonds 
which is capital. This total, however, includes not only 
the generous donation already referred to, but also the 
delayed grant of the India Office of £315 for 1931, which 
was only received at the beginning of last year. As against 
these receipts of £3,448 8s. bd. our normal outgoings on the 
pa3Tnents side, as I have already stated, amount to 
£3,215 15s. lOd. to which, however, must be added the 
deficiency brought forward from the 1931 accounts arising 
from the late payment of the India Office Grant, viz. 
£289 9s. 6d., thus making our total payments for 1932 
£3,505 5s. 4d., or say a deficit on this last year’s accounts of 
£56 16s. lid. This be it noted is really the final result of the 
accounts for the two years 1931 and 1932, as it takes into 
account the 1931 deficit of £289. 

I now proceed to an analysis of the accounts for 1932 : — 
Taking first the receipts side, we have a loss of nearly £50 
as compared with the previous year on resident members’ 
subscriptions, which during the previous five years had 
shown somewhat of a revival. We are now back again to 
the 1927 level. Non-resident members’ subscriptions make an 
even worse showing, as they are nearly £100 down on the 
1931 figure, and unfortunately show a constantly decreasing 
tendency from 1928, when they reached a peak level of 
£1,028 as against last year’s £806. There are no fresh resident 
compounders this year. Last year we received £40 imder 
that heading, and the non-resident compounders’ subscriptions 
of this year, £39, compare unfavourably with £90 last year. 
The students and miscellaneous bring in £20 as against £24 and 
include four students as in the previous year, the miscellaneous 
being in respect of non-resident subscribers whose remittance 
falls slightly short of the exact amount of their subscriptions, 
though now and again we have a penny or two over. The 
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net result is that our subscriptions total £1,116 19s. bd. only, 
some £242 down as compared with the previous year. This 
is by far our worst figure since 1924, when our total sub- 
scriptions were £1,414, the lowest since then being £1,266 in 
1925. This reduction in subscriptions is becoming serious, 
and we must all try our best to remedy the constant fall in 
our numbers. There is, in fact, a committee sitting which 
has this matter in hand and is studying the best method 
of increasing our membership. The next item, “ Rents 
Received,” compares very favourably with 1931, being some- 
thing like £160 more than we received in the previous year, 
but when I tell you that our total rents at present only 
amoimt to £560 per annum, with the possibility of a further 
£70 per annum when a room, at present vacant, is let, you 
will appreciate that some £200 of last year’s rents may be 
considered as due to arrears recovered, and that in 1933, 
therefore, we shall receive some £200 less under this heading. 
Under the heading “ Grants ” I have already referred to the 
India Grant for 1931, and you have heard about the reduction 
for last year in the Report. The other grants I am glad to say 
remain constant. 

Donations. You have already been told of the Princess 
Handjeri’s kindly gift, and as regards the others the £19 19s. 
in the Draft Report compares with £51 9s. of the previous 
year, but naturally this heading is liable to constant fluctua- 
tions. Now we come to the Journal accoimt, and here I 
am glad to say that although there is a falling off as compared 
with 1931 of nearly £100 altogether, it is not serious so far as 
subscriptions are concerned, which only show a fall of £15. 
The big fall is in the copies sold and is largely accounted for by 
the fact that in 1931 we sold a set of the Journal for £86 and 
did not repeat it last year. The ordinary sales accordingly 
show a slight increase of some £10 or £12 which is all to the 
good. The other items on the receipt side do not call for 
comment, as the redemption of the Treasury Bonds has 
already been referred to, and the item under the heading 
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“ Sale of Old Books ” merely takes the place of the old 
heading under “ Sale of Library Books”, and refers to extra 
copies which we coidd dispose of. 

Now we come to the payments side. The items under House 
account are some £140 less than the previous year, £120 of 
which is imder the heading of repairs, while most of the other 
items show small decreases, particularly in light and coal. 
As to the Leasehold Redemption Fund, the Report has told 
you that as from this year we have had to increase the premium 
by £10. Salaries and wages show a saving of some £25 on the 
previous year, and there is also a small reduction in the 
Printing and Stationery account. The Journal account is 
£100 up in consequence of certain special articles it was 
desired to print, but we shall hope to bring this figure down 
again to its normal figure of about £1,000. The Library 
expenditure this last year has not been quite so heavy as the 
previous year, and the Catalogue is responsible for £116 of 
the total amount expended. I am sorry to say that all the 
items under Sundry Expenses show an increase, the total 
being some £60 in excess of the previous year, but the teas 
and lectures must be classed as part of the propaganda for 
obtaining new members and is therefore considered a proper 
expenditure. 

The only further item to be explained is the apparently 
large sum of £973 6s. 2d. brought forward as cash balances 
in respect of which our Society’s auditors (not the professional 
ones) have suggested £300 should be invested. This sum is 
made up as follows : — £250 as imexpended balance of the 
Carnegie Grant and earmarked for the printing of the 
Catalogue ; £200 originally further set aside by us as ear- 
marked also for the same purpose but which has in fact been 
spent, so that it may now be considered as released, £132 16s. 3d., 
representing the redemption money of the Treasury Bonds, 
which is capital for investment as well as £235 for com- 
pounders’ fees which is also capital and should be invested ; 
and there is another £40 earmarked for another purpose. 
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making a total of £857 17s. U., leaving therefore only some- 
thing over £100 free, which we have always considered it was 
desirable to keep on hand as working balance each year. 
While agreeing that we should invest as much as possible, 
your Treasurer has always had in view the possibility of being 
called upon at any moment not only for the earmarked 
sums in connection with the Catalogue, but perhaps further 
unlooked for expenditure for the same purpose as well as a 
possible caU in respect of deficiency of income. On the advice 
of stockbrokers and bankers, therefore, none of the capital 
moneys have recently been invested, having regard to the 
uncertainty of markets at the present time, but as you wiU 
note, £500 has been placed in the Savings Bank, which since 
the beginning of this year has been increased to £700, and the 
rest has been left on current or deposit account, for which I 
hope your Treasurer will not be censured. Kecently we have 
discovered that the Catalogue printing is likely to cost con- 
siderably less than at first anticipated. As soon as the 
approximate amoimt can definitely be ascertained your 
Treasurer proposes to make at once the appropriate invest- 
ment of so much of the accumulated cash as can properly be 
so dealt with. 

With regard to the Special account, I do not think there is 
much to report. The Leasehold Redemption Fund increases 
year by year, and since the end of last year we have invested 
some £46 cash. I may perhaps say one word with regard 
to the Forlong Fimd. It will be noted that there was a 
considerable sum of cash on current account. This is the one 
case where we have a difficulty in getting rid of our funds 
rather than in saving them, as the whole of the income 
should be absorbed by the School of Oriental Studies each 
year, a process which I believe is now in course of realization. 

I cannot complete this survey of the accounts without a 
further reference to the important question of members. On 
a recent revision 128 defaulters were struck off the 1931 list 
and 72 last year, thus bringing the effective number down from 
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over 900 a few years back to 722 only, as stated in tbe Eeport. 
That the fall is a genuine one is proved by the figures and, as 
I have said, we must all do what we can to restore, if not 
increase, the numbers of earlier days. From the foregoing 
account you will appreciate how we are struggling with 
adversity so to speak, but in spite of that it is the Council’s 
constant policy and endeavour, with the assent and connivance 
of your Treasurer, to bear two things in mind : first, that 
before everything the Journal has now such a high place in 
the esteem of scholars all over the world that it shall be kept 
at that point, if not improved, and that there shall be no 
cutting down of its contents except as a very last resort. 
The second point is a corollary, viz. that the Library shall 
be its next care, and if you will turn to the accounts of the 
previous years you will see that this has been carried out 
to the full in face of our falling revenues. To this I will only 
add a general appeal. If any member has anything to give 
in the cause of learning it will be thankfully received and 
faithfully applied in the cause of our Royal Asiatic Society, 
whose good name for scholarship and well-being we all have 
so much at heart. Let me again express my thanks to 
Mrs. Davis for all her help to her somewhat exacting 
Treasurer ; she has even risen more than once from a sick bed 
to attend to his wants. 

The Chairman : I think I may assure the Hon. Treasurer 
that there is not the slightest prospect of his receiving any 
censure. We are extremely grateful for the immense 
amount of trouble that he takes over our accounts and 
for the very lucid exposition he has here given us. 

I will now ask Sir Denison Ross to propose the adoption of 
the Report. 

Sir Denuson Ross : You have had the financial aspect set 
before you by our Hon. Treasurer. You will have the spiritual 
aspect set before you by our Chairman. I will now say a few 
words on the material side about men and matters. I have been 
thinking for the past fortnight that my duty this afternoon 
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was to second the adoption of this Report, and not to propose 
it ; therefore I have had to spend the last half hour writing 
a speech, which I promise you I will not take nearly so long 
to read. I only wish to call attention to one or two points. 
The Chairman will no doubt refer to the losses the Society 
has recently sustained, but there are two to which I would 
like to refer myself. First, that of Dr. Sir J. Jamshedji Modi, 
that fine old Parsee scholar in Bombay, one of our honorary 
members, who died recently ; I would like to pay my own 
tribute to his memory. He was the Grand Old Man of the 
Parsee world. Only a few years ago, when 80 years of age, 
he travelled all the way to Europe in order to see the midmght 
sun. I thought that was one of the most romantic journeys 
I had ever heard of. Also he established the Lectirreship 
in Iranian Studies at the School of Oriental Studies. This 
was established through his hard work in Bombay, at my 
suggestion, and it is the first time that Iranian studies have 
ever been endowed in England. I would also like to make 
a reference to Colonel Stephenson. I was connected with him 
in his first efforts in Oriental studies when he was a yoimg 
I.M.S. officer in India and I was honorary secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; I have always taken a deep 
interest in the work he has done, and am proud to think we 
have always welcomed his contributions to our Journal. 

Then with regard to our lectures, the documents are before 
you and you will see the enormously wide range they cover. 
In fact, the subjects mentioned on pages 5 and 12 practically 
take you throughout the whole East, and it is very much to our 
credit that we should have catered for such a wide range of 
interest. I am not going to specify any of them in particular. 
You will see in the Draft Report a distinguished list of the 
Foreign Extraordinary Members beginning with H.R.H. 
Prince Damrong of Siam and ending with His Excellency 
the Siamese Minister. You will have noticed the inclusion 
of H.E. the Saudian Minister ; this is, I believe, the first time 
the country of Saudia has been mentioned in this Journal. 
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Then there is the Universities’ Prize Medal. The history 
of this prize is one of the sore points of our Society. Somebody 
once thought of the excellent idea of giving a handsome 
prize to be competed for in public schools for articles con- 
nected with the Indian Empire. It has unfortimately very 
seldom produced anything in the way of keen competition, 
and the prize has seldom been won. We thought this might 
be improved if the prize were extended to the Universities, 
and the first year’s competitive effort produced, I think, 
only one essay. But perhaps the result will be better in future 
if we make a little more propaganda. 

In regard to the Catalogue, it is good news to hear from 
the Treasurer that it is going to cost less than was expected ; 
hut, of course, until it is completed the figures may mean 
anything. At any rate you have one great satisfaction 
here, that you have got a very fine array of experts who are 
giving their voluntary services. You will find a list of them 
in the Report, and if they cannot produce a good Catalogue 
then no one can. I hope we shall soon have what we have so 
long wished for, namely an up to date catalogue of this 
excellent library. 

With regard to the Journal and its contents, it will be 
noticed that the Journal does not figiue very largely in the 
Report ; but then we are the Journal and the Journal is us. 
The only thing we find mentioned is the index, a very 
important item it is true, which has been prepared by 
the most kind and willing service of our late Secretary, 
Mrs. Frazer, who has been good enough to imdertake not only 
to help with the Catalogue but to compile the index from 
1920 to 1929, and all scholars will know that a journal without 
an index is like an index without a joiunal. We must have 
the two together. With regard to the contents of the Journal 
it is very difficult to discriminate, but certain names occur of 
persons to whom we are duly grateful : Professor F. W. 
Thomas has continued his great work on the Tibetan docu- 
ments from Central Asia, and we all know what a great work 
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that is in a purely pioneer aspect of attempting, from the 
merest fragments of wood and paper and so on, to restore the 
history of the frontier garrisons of Tibet in the 7th or 8th 
century, just as the Chinese scholars have deciphered the 
garrison correspondence and papers and inventories of the 
2nd century from the Great Wall of China. These articles 
do not make thrilling reading. They are not the kind of 
thing that keep you awake or send you to sleep ; but 
Professor Thomas has taken upon himself what is purely a 
labour of love, and I am sure the results of the drudgery 
involved are deserving of our deepest thanks. Those matters 
are disposed of once and for all and we are all very grateful to 
him. We know what the Society as a whole owes to him in 
the past in many activities and what it looks forward to in 
the future. I should like also to mention Dr. Farmer, who 
has devoted himself to the study of Oriental, especially 
Arabic, music. He sends us his articles regularly, and they 
are always welcome. Reference may also be made to an 
important article on a Chinese Libation Urn contributed 
by Mr. Hopkms and Professor Perceval Yetts. In connection 
with the latter we have to congratulate the Comrtauld Institute 
on creating and endowing a new Chair. It is a source of 
great satisfaction that we should have such a noble subject 
at last represented in this coimtry. Two other articles I 
will mention — one a translation by Sir Theodore Morison of a 
curious memoir by Bernier which led to a little correspondence 
in The Times ; the other was an article by Benveniste, a very 
promising, or rather a very brilliant, young Iranian scholar in 
Paris, who is the rival of our Mr. H. W. Bailey who holds the 
Parsee Lectureship in London. We have at the present 
moment in France and England two yormg men who are 
already in the very first rank as Iranian philologists and are 
devoting themselves to a subject which has been taken up by 
practically only one scholar in this country, namely West, 
who died 20 or 30 years ago ; and I take this opportunity of 
pointing out that we have thus in our midst one who can vie 
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with IVIr. Benveniste, who has made a great name for himself in 
Paris and who has contributed to our Journal. 

In regard to the Library, I would like to mention that we 
have lost a faithful servant in Miss Latimer, who has resigned, 
but her place is taken by Miss Lorimer, a very old friend of 
many of us owing to her connection with the Stein Collection 
and with the Bodleian. We all know her as hliss Lorimer 
(it is very difibcult to call her hlrs. Cardew), the sister of two dis- 
tinguished brothers, one of whom is still with us. We are 
very delighted at our good fortune in having her to work in the 
Library. She has an experience of Oriental listing and 
cataloguing that perhaps no other woman in the world has 
ever had. 

Then I would in conclusion merely mention some of the 
faithful servants of the Society. First, our President, who is 
unfortunately not here to-day, Sir Edward Maclagan. You 
all know what he has done for the Society ; then there is 
our Director, Professor Margoliouth. You know what his 
encyclopaedic knowledge means to the Society and how keen an 
interest he takes in every detail of its work. Then there is 
Mr. Ellis, whose knowledge of Oriental bibliography is much 
more than unrivalled. Nobody ‘ begins to know ' what 
Mr. Ellis knows about books. It is not that he is better than 
anybody else. He stands alone. There is Sir James Stewart 
Lockhart, our Hon. Secretary, to guide us in the right path in 
Chinese. There is Mr. Perowne, who devotes valuable time to 
dealing with our accounts with the help of Mrs. Davis, who 
runs our office with such efficiency and with so much grace ; 
and finally let us say how we all appreciate the admirable and 
faithful work already done by our comparatively new 
Secretary, Colonel Hoysted. 

The Chairman : Sir Denison Boss having proposed the 
adoption of the Keport, I will now call upon Mr. Mackay to 
second it. 

Mr. S. M. Mackay : In seconding the adoption of the report 
I do so as a non-resident member of the Society. 
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I should say that a suggestion which I am going to make 
has largely been forestalled by the Hon. Treasurer in his report 
of the accounts. The aspect of the Society’s activities with 
which the non-resident member is most familiar is, of course, 
the JouRN.AL. Many of us have not the good fortune to be 
what I may call whole-time Orientalists, and when living 
abroad, even in the East, it is not always easy for us to 
prusue Orientalism. In such cases the Journal fills a very 
valuable part in sustaining an interest that might otherwise 
die for lack of sustenance. I do feel, however, that steps could 
well be taken to make it much more widely known. Colonel 
Hoysted has given me some leaflets which show that in the 
past eflorts have from time to time been made to reach more 
persons, but I know from my own experience and others’ 
that one has often to go far out of one’s way to keep in touch 
with Orientalism, and therefore I feel sure that were facilities 
for joining the Society more widely known we would secure 
many new members. I do not know just how this should 
be done, but I would suggest that the matter be canvassed 
with as many non-resident members as possible and 
suggestions obtained for activities that would be suitable for 
each area. I am quite sure that many members abroad 
would be only too pleased to take a more intimate and personal 
part in promoting the Society’s interests. 

As to the report of the year imder review, I think we 
should certainly congratulate the Council on the continuing 
excellence of the Society’s activities. I am afraid I can 
offer no more helpful suggestion than of a vigorous campaign 
abroad to bring in new members, and I do think there is 
plenty lot of room for that. 

I beg to second the adoption of the report. 

The Chairman : The Report has now been proposed and 
seconded. Does anyone else wish to address the Society on the 
subject ? . . . As no one wishes to do so I will ask those in 
favour of the adoption of the Report, which, as I have already 
stated, involves the passing of this list of Hon. Officers, 
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Members of Council, and Auditors, to radicate their desire in 
the ordinary way. 

Passed imanimously. 

The Chairman : In the unavoidable absence of the 
President it falls to my lot to furnish the survey of the Society's 
past work and future prospects which is usual at the Annual 
Meeting. In the President’s absence we can say without 
embarrassing him how highly we appreciate the wisdom with 
which he presides over our deliberations and the energy with 
which he looks after our interests. It may be added that the 
work which he has recently published. The Jesuits and the 
Great Mogul, by the scholarly qualities which it displays has 
added lustre to the Society. It would seem that the institution 
for which the Germans have coined the word Festschrift is 
becoming popular in other coimtries. In the past year 
two such works have appeared here, one on a magnificent scale 
dedicated to Professor P. LI. Griffith, the first Professor of 
Eg3rptology in Oxford and, I fancy, in England, presented 
to him on the occasion of his retirement from the post which 
he has filled with so much distinction. Another which has 
only just been published is dedicated to Professor Rendel 
Harris, an Orientalist who is not indeed a member of our 
Society, which however will, I am sure, permit me to offer him 
its congratulations on the honour. His services to the 
textual criticism of the New Testament, and his remarkable 
discoveries of Syriac texts, some of them of extraordinary 
importance, are well known to all here. One other Festschrift 
which is appearing at this time is dedicated to Professor 
Ihmcan B. Macdonald, of the Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Connecticut, a member of this Society and a contributor to 
our Journal. Its method is, I fancy, an innovation, since the 
contributors are all of them Professor Macdonald’s pupils. 
This method makes the volume ifso facto an eloquent 
testimony to the success of his work as a director of studies. 

We have, as has been seen from the Report, to deplore 
several losses. Professor Sayce, honorary vice-president and 
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gold medallist ; many here are likely to remember the 
appreciation of his work pronounced in this room by Sir 
Arthur Cowley and Lord Birkenhead on the occasion of his 
receiving the Society's medal. He had, indeed, like many men 
of eminence, obtrectatores as well as admirers, but the width 
of the circle which his fame had reached is gauged by the fact 
that some of the pocket diaries noted on 23rd September, 
“ Professor Sayce, born 1845.” Of Sir J. J. Modi, whose 
loss we also deplore, Sir Denison Ross has had some very 
interesting facts to tell us, but I may add that when I was 
in Bombay a few years ago he gave me a most cordial welcome, 
and he also gave me some opportunities of seeing with what 
extraordinary knowledge and energy he pursued his investiga- 
tions. I think, too, we may include among our losses by death 
one of a man who is deplored by a very large circle, or indeed 
number of circles, the late Lord Chelmsford, formerly a 
member of this Society. He also did us the service of present- 
ing our Public School Gold Medal, an occasion on which he 
defended, as it seemed to me con\Tncingly, the Indian 
Government, of which he was the head, from the charge of 
negligence in medical equipment for the Mesopotamian 
campaign. Ha’vdng been educated, like the President, at 
Winchester College, he was a patriotic Wykehamist, and 
treated all alumni of the same institution as old friends. 
Having held some of the highest offices of State, towards 
the end of his life he accepted the wardenship of AJl Souls in 
Oxford, where he received a cordial welcome. The University 
greatly deplores the loss of his wisdom and experience, by 
which it has been able to profit for so short a time. 

Since our Society aims at being cosmopobtan, I may 
mention two losses which the Semitists have sustained of 
savants not connected with us. One is that of an eminent 
Syriac scholar, Johan Georg Ernst Hoffmann, of Kiel, who 
was closely associated with Theodore Noldeke, whom he 
succeeded when the latter migrated to Strassburg. For an 
appreciation of his career and works I may refer to the 
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magazine Forschungen und Festschrifte of 1st March of this 
year. The other is that of the veteran student of South 
Arabian epigraphy, J. H. Mordtmann, one of the last of the 
older school of decipherers. Contributions by him to this 
subject appeared as early as 1876 : he co-operated with 
D. H. Muller in more than one of the works in which the 
basis for the interpretation of these monuments was laid. In 
1931 he edited, in conjunction with Professor Mittwoch of 
Berlin, the inscriptions which were the fruit of the Rathjens- 
von Wissmann mission ; but he did not live to see the appear- 
ance of the latest volume which bears his name wherein he 
again co-operated with Mittwoch. A memoir of him by 
Professor Babinger, of Berlin, has appeared. 

We have maintained the cosmopolitan character of our 
Journal by accepting contributions from writers belonging 
to many nations. Some recognition is due to the persons 
who have advised the Council in the matter of accepting 
or rejecting articles offered, and since for a number of reasons 
India claims a large proportion of our space, a considerable 
burden has been borne by some of our experts, notably 
Professor Thomas, who for a long time was honorary secretary, 
Professor Barnett, and Professor Turner. I must also add Sir 
Denison Ross, whom we find a constant support in these 
matters. Our Assyriological experts are likely to be relieved 
of this duty since the Society has agreed to relegate the bulk 
of the matter which belongs to this department to a new 
Journal of Assjrriology, for which Professor Langdon has 
obtained support from several institutions and which will, 
we hope, appear under the auspices of this Society, though 
under independent management. We all cordially wish it 
success, though there are already signs that our membership 
may suffer in consequence. 

You will see from the list of lectures that the Society has 
used its lecture room to give those who are interested the 
opportunity of hearing accounts of discovery and explanation 
from the explorers and discoverers themselves, and owes a 
JRAS. JULY 1933. 48 
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debt of gratitude to those intrepid travellers who have con- 
sented to lecture and exhibit the work of their cameras. The 
task of providing for these monthly or fortnightly meetings is 
laid on our Secretary, who is justifying the opinion of a certain 
Satesman, that if we appointed Colonel Hoysted we could not 
possibly make a wrong choice. I could very much wish that 
these lectures would not only attract, as they do, large 
audiences, but would also lead to large accessions to our 
membership. We have already heard the figures from the 
Hon. Treasurer, which are somewhat melancholy. 

There are three classes of member. Resident members who 
live in or near the metropolis : There were in 1923, 83 ; 
in 1925, 103 ; in 1932, 80 ; non-resident members living 
in Great Britain ; in 1923, 121 ; in 1932, 87 ; non-resident 
members living abroad in 1923, 486; in 1928. 564; in 
1932, 431. The decline is therefore somewhat serious, and I 
have not the figures for kindred societies which might justify 
me in resorting to the consolation which our Statesmen find 
so efficacious when reporting on the economy of the country, 
viz. that other countries are far worse off. Still it is worth 
observing that the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
which before the war had an extent of 800 pages is now 
reduced to 234, whereas ours goes up from 1,000 to 1,117 ; 
so very likely we could comfort ourselves in the same way. 
The Council has been trying to find some way of stopping this 
decline and is considering a decidedly heretical method. 
For whereas the great economists of the world are agreed that 
the way to make people buy more is to raise prices, the 
plan which commends itself to us is to lower them. We 
think there may be persons whose co-operation we should 
welcome, especially those who are professionally connected 
with the studies which we pursue, living in the metropolis, 
who may be deterred by the three-guinea subscription 
reqmred of resident members, and the Council has just been 
endeavourmg to make matters easier for this class of possible 
members. It is true that in these days of specialism only a 
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portion of the contents of any issue of the Journal is likely 
to interest any particular member of the Society, and to the 
charge sometimes brought against us by correspondents that 
we are hopelessly technical and dry our reply is always that 
we do not aim at being popular. Our purpose is to provide 
those who are working in the vast and diverse fields which 
come within our scope with an opportunity for making the 
results of their researches known ; and the co-operation of 
Indianists, Semitists, Islamists, Sinologues, and others is not 
only a more economical plan than that of separate journals 
for the separate branches, but is more likely to attract workers 
into each. It has been, and I hope will continue to be, the 
policy of the Council to see that each branch of study is 
given its due share of attention. And while we recognize 
that results should be popularized, being occupied ourselves 
with what is called spade-work, we could wish for wider 
recognition of the fact that spade-work is necessary before 
anything capable of popularization can be obtained, and that 
membership of the Society is an effective form of participation 
in the process. And among the reasons which make us anxious 
to maintain the size no less than the quality of the Journal 
is the fact that with the nationalism which is so marked a 
feature of the post-war period fresh countries are entering 
into co-operation, not always to be distinguished from com- 
petition, with us. The Journal of the Czechoslovak Oriental 
Institute is in its fifth year, and it is full of valuable material. 
But I have been asked to assist in making known one that is 
even more recent, of which the first number was issued only 
a few days ago ; and as it appears under the management of 
an honorary member of this Society I feel justified in using this 
occasion for complying with that request. It is Al-Andalus, 
a review of the schools of Arab studies of Madrid and Granada, 
of which the directors are Miguel Asin Palacios and Emilio 
Garcia Gomez. The name of our honorary member. Professor 
Asin Palacios, is well known and highly esteemed in this 
country as elsewhere, and his services to Arabic literature and 
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especially that of Moslem Spain are generally acknowledged 
and appreciated ; and so I may end with a word of good 
omen, and ask the Society to join with me in wishing his new 
enterprise success. 


Christian Subjects in Mogul Painting 

A lecture was delivered on the above subject by Sir Edward 
Maclagan on the 9th March, 1933. 

The lecturer, approaching the subject from the historical 
rather than the artistic standpoint, described the attitude 
adopted by the three Mogul sovereigns, Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan, towards the art of painting and towards the 
Christian mission which w'as established during their reigns at 
the Mogul court. Slides were exhibited to illustrate the presence 
of the Christian missionaries at the Court and the class of 
pictures which they introduced from Europe. 

The large mural paintings, w'ith which the Imperial buildings 
at Sikandra, Agra, and Lahore were decorated, included 
several with Christian motives. These paintings had dis- 
appeared, but their existence is proved both by the evidence 
of travellers and by the contemporary miniatures which 
display the interiors of the Mogul palaces. 

The small paintings, known as miniatures, used partly as 
illustrations to books and partly as material for portfolios 
and albums, treated not infrequently of Christian subjects. 
A substantial number of these were demonstrably based on 
uncoloured prints executed by Flemish engravers (such as 
Galle, Sadeler, and Wierix) and imported from Antwerp : 
others were copies of known engravings by the German 
Master, Albert Diirer, and the lecturer was able by means 
of adjacent slides to exhibit the correspondence between the 
original engravings and the Mogul painted copies in each 
case. Examples were given, for instance, of Mogul paintings 
based on the “ Maria am Baume ’’ of Diirer, on his “ St. Peter 
and the Cripple , on one of his “ Crucifixions on his 
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“ Christ before Caiaphas ", and on his “ Standard bearer 
The lecturer then proceeded to show several slides to illustrate 
the Mogul miniatures of the Madonna or the Madonna and 
Child, followed by a number displapng incidents in the life 
of Christ. Some of these were taken from the “ Album of 
Jahangir ” at Berlin, others from the “ Album of Dara ” 
and the “ Johnon Collection " at the India Office Library, 
and others from the British Museum and the India Museum, 
and from public and private collections in all parts of the world, 
including a valuable but much damaged series of illustrations 
to a Persian “ Life of Christ ” in the Lahore Museum, and 
some interesting examples from the collection of Mr. Chester 
Beatty in London. The slides included a remarkable portrait 
of Shah Jahan with Christian symbols, a miniature of the 
angels ministering to Ibrahim bin Adham (at one time wrongly 
believed to represent the angels ministering to Christ after 
the Temptation), and some mysterious pictures which have at 
times been taken to symbolize the “ Good Shepherd ” of the 
Gospel. 

The Nicobar Islands and their Inhabitants 

On Thursday, 13th April, Lt.-Col. M. L. Ferrar gave a 
lecture illustrated by fifty lantern slides before the Royal 
Asiatic Society on “ The Xicobar Islands and their Inhab- 
itants ”. Col. Ferrar was for eight years Chief Commissioner 
of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

He said : We all know too well what has happened to 
primitive races in so many parts of the world, particularly 
among island communities long isolated and thus more liable 
to suffer from the impact of a new and more complex culture. 
Have the Nicobarese escaped and are they going to hold 
their ovm ? 

First let us notice the situation of the Islands. Up from 
the bed of the Bay of Bengal, which is at a depth of 2,000 
fathoms, there rises a great submarine ridge which runs in 
a 700-mile arc from Cape Negrais in Burma to Achin Head 
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in Sumatra. Preparis, the Cocos, the Great and Little 
Andaman, and the Nicohars may all be regarded as groups 
of mountain tops emerging above water from this ridge. 
There are deep gaps of 600 fathoms or so between the groups. 
The physical characteristics of the Andamans and Nicobars 
differ considerably one from the other and are, in my opinion, 
largely accountable for the startling difference between their 
inhabitants. The great Andaman has a hilly surface covered 
with dense forest and little adapted for the development 
of a primitive agriculture, even of the tropical garden and 
orchard type, still less of the rice and cereals type. There 
is a very indented coast, the eastern and western halves of 
which alternate with each other in being exposed or protected 
from the monsoons for half of each year. The consequence 
has been that for 5,000 years, as their kitchen middens prove 
to us, the Great Andaman has been peopled solely by a race 
of nomadic shore -dwelling hxmters and collectors of food 
who have never learnt to plant and grow for their use anything 
whatsoever. During all that time the wild appearance of 
the country and the fierceness of its people effectually 
preserved it from the intrusion of strange settlers. 

By the year 1858 the Andaman Islanders had rendered 
themselves imbearable through the cruelties they practised 
on aU mariners cast away on their shores and the Govern- 
ment was forced to open a settlement in their islands. Its 
institution coincided with the close of the Great Mutiny 
and the new settlement was a penal one with mutineers for 
its early batches of convicts. It was essential on all grounds 
to turn the hostility of the savages into friendship and 
in the course of doing this we set up too close a contact 
with them. 

The physical characteristics of the race briefly are that 
they are small— men about 5 feet, women 4 feet 10 inches, 
with glossy jet-black skin and short curly hair — muscular, 
and powerful, but unable to resist disease of any sort. In 
1858 there were perhaps 4,000 of these Httle people living 
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scattered along the beaches and creeks. To-day there are 
hut sixty of their true descendants alive, and another thirty 
with Indian blood in them. 

I have said we maintained too close a contact. We taught 
them to wear clothes without their being able to grasp the 
function of clothes at all. We took them from their snug huts 
and exposed them to the winds under our pile-built houses, 
thus giving them chest complaints. We taught them to grow 
sugar cane, to row with English oars, to pick out letters of 
the alphabet, and to wait at table. When they escaped to 
their jungles we fetched them back. In an incredibly short 
space of time, less than twenty years, the mischief was done. 
By 1878 they were a doomed race. In our well-intentioned 
nineteenth-centmry self-satisfaction we had destroyed their 
scheme of life and their culture and had failed to give them 
anything in exchange except new diseases which they were 
unable to combat. Now there are sixty left out of 4,000. A 
cruise past their deserted beaches and through untenanted 
creeks where no sign of human life is to be seen inevitably 
fills one with melancholy. 

The Onges of the Little Andaman have been more fortunate. 
We made friends with them in the eighties and have since 
kept them at arms length. They have diminished by 30 
or 40 per cent, but under existing conditions should dwindle 
no further. 

Turning to the Nicobars we find that physical conditions 
vary from island to island and in proportion as they approach 
those of the Great Andaman you get the density of the popula- 
tion growing less and its culture more primitive. Of the 
twenty islands, large and small, only half are inhabited. Of 
these Car Nicobar and Chaura consist almost entirely of raised 
coral beaches, they are covered from end to end with coconut 
groves and support a dense population of 150 to the square 
mile. Several others, Teressa, Bompoka, Camorta, and 
Nankauri present the most beautiful views to the traveller 
at sea. Frequent beaches of white coral sand are fringed at 
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the hack by coconuts, with then a belt of pandaniis, the 
screwpine or Nicobar bread-fruit, called by Dampier the 
mellory tree ; behind them some tropical forest, from which 
emerge gently contoured hills running up to 800 feet, covered 
with grass and separated by wooded coombes. The effect 
is often that of park land and recalls the scenery of the 
temperate zone. Here the density of the population drops 
to 10 per square mile. The remaining islands, Kachal, Great 
and Little Nicobar, and their satellites Pulo Mdo and Kondul 
are more moimtainous and covered with forest. Mt. Thuillier 
in the Great Nicobar rises to 2,700 feet, and from it several 
navigable rivers run to the coast. This island, 333 square 
miles in extent, is covered with forest except for a few strips 
of coconuts and pandanus behind the infrequent beaches. 
The density of the population has a further drop in these 
wooded islands to 1 per square mile. Throughout the Nicobars 
the beauty of the scenery is greatly enhanced by the wonderful 
variety in the colour of the sea as it is affected by the clouds 
or by the presence of coral or sand in the shallows. But this 
beauty of land and sea is general to all tropical islands. 

The Nicobars lie on the ancient trade route to the East, 
and from the earliest times the abundance and the excellence 
of Nicobar coconuts and the presence of other commodities, 
such as ambergris, tortoiseshell, green snail, edible sea-slugs, 
and edible bird s-nests, have brought traders to the islands, 
and for an equally long time we may assume that the present 
inhabitants have been established there. They were first 
mentioned by the Chinese traveller I’Tsing in a.d. 672, and 
from that time have been known by historians and travellers 
as Nakkavaram , the land of the naked, and, indeed, not 
only naked but “ possessing tails ", for this was the belief 
engendered by the dangling ends of the islanders' loincloths. 
For 250 years and more there have been spasmodic attempts 
by different European powers to colonize the islands and still 
more to evangelize the people. All have ended in failure. 
Our immediate predecessors were the Danes who finally 
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relinquished possession of the islands in 1848. For the next 
twenty years the Nicobarese of the central group practised 
a murderous piracy on all vessels driven to shelter there by 
force of circumstances. Unlike the more accidental outrages 
which sent us to occupy the Andamans these attacks were 
at times premeditated and at others a rough way of settling 
accounts with greedy traders. \Mien the tally of pirated ships 
reached twenty-six the British stepped in and armexed the 
group. An offshoot of the Port Blair penal settlement was 
opened in Nankauri harbour and the Andamans and Nicobars 
were jointly formed into a small province, or to use the 
official term, a minor local administration,” under a Chief 
Commissioner at Port Blair in the Great Andaman, who was 
directly under the Home Department of the Government 
of India. In twenty years' time piracy had become a vague 
memory and the Nankauri settlement having thus fulfilled its 
purpose was evacuated. 

The Port Blair station ship still kept up periodic visits, 
but resident authority was reduced to two native Indian 
agents at Car Kicobar and Kankauri respectively. Twelve 
years ago the former made way for a European Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the whole group and a full time 
tahsildar relieved the agent at Nankauri. These two officials 
have duties quite unlike those performed by persons with 
similar designations in India. One must consider them as 
protectors rather than rulers. They collect no revenue from the 
Nicobarese nor do they perform any judicial work unless the 
parties are outsiders. Their chief duties are to regulate 
the presence and activities of outside traders, to protect the 
Nicobarese from their rapacity, and to settle disputes between 
the two communities. This they do under the special 
law of the province known as Reg. Ill of 1876. Under this 
regulation the landing and residence of strangers was as 
rigidly controlled in the Nicobars as in the Andamans, for 
there were penal settlements in both places. Trading in 
the Nicobars was also forbidden except under licence. To the 
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fortunate existence of this control we can ascribe the continued 
freedom of the Nicobarese from all forms of spoliation by 
more worldly folk. The traders know themselves to be liable 
to immediate ejection if they misbehave. Armed by the 
regulation the local officers have decreed that no Nicobarese 
shall be given goods on credit or be sueable for debt by a non- 
Nicobarese. All transactions are to be cash ones if cash is 
the word to use where the currency is in terms of coconuts. 
The revenue of the islands comes solely from traders' licence 
fees and from the royalty of 10 per cent ad valorem paid by 
them on all island produce exported. Both officers are rather 
tied to headquarters. The tahsildar has a steam launch with 
a rather restricted steaming radius, and the Assistant Com- 
missioner is unable to leave Car Nicobar except when every 
two or three months the station steamer arrives from Port 
Blair for a four or five days' cruise in the islands. The arm 
of the law consists of a police guard of one to three men 
at Car Nicobar which the Assistant Commissioner usually 
declares he does not need. At Nankauri the tahsildar has ruled 
solely through personal charm — the smile without the thick 
stick. Among his charges must still be the sons of many a 
blood-stained pirate. For the rest the Nicobarese are left 
to govern themselves through the medium of their headmen 
known locally as “ Captains ". 

Brigs from Moulmein or the West Coast of India 
bring rice and piece goods and luxuries such as felt hats or 
electro-plated spoons. For these last there is a good demand. 
They may be used for their normal purpose but are mostly 
in evidence as ornaments, stuck in a man’s armlets and leg 
bands on holidays. In return the brig will load coconuts 
and some copra and other local products. Our own ship’s 
motor-boat takes passengers just short of where the surf is 
breaking and we transfer into a local canoe, the crew of which, 
after biding their time and throwing many a look over their 
shoulders, will suddenly with loud grunts and shouts paddle 
us on to the top of a wave which breaks on the beach and 
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carries us well up it. Not everyone escapes mishap, and ten 
or eleven years ago the Bishop of Eangoon and his wife arrived 
quite the wrong way up and completely soaked to their own 
and everyone else's great joy. And here I may say that the 
trip to the Nicobars possesses a great charm for the European, 
largely owing to the freedom and simplicity of everything. 
The people, while never rude or impertinent, care little for 
rank and practise no ceremony and are more likely to show 
deference to someone because they like him rather than 
because he is, say, the Deputy Commissioner. Add to this 
the feeling that bad temper is a positive sin and that the 
very appearance of the people is a joke — indeed, bad temper 
used to be a crime punishable with death. The result is an 
atmosphere of jolliness and good humour that lasts so long 
as there are Nicobarese in sight. 

On one of my early visits to the islands I had to try two 
men of Teressa for devil murder, a shockingly cruel form 
of lynching. Accompanied by my family and one policeman 
I was piped down the side of the K.I.M. ship in which we were 
touring and was rowed ashore with due ceremony, an ensign 
in the stern and the Chief Commissioner's flag in the bow. 
At the top of the steep sandy beach was the Inspector of 
Police in his uniform, red U.P. head-dress and, to mark the 
fact that he was prosecutor, a black gown on his shoulders. 
Only the exercise of great agility brought us moderately 
dry ashore. Led by the solitary Inspector in his gown we 
walked to the village to find a crowd of forty or fifty naked 
Nicobarese. The Inspector found it difficult to stage the trial 
and sort out the two accused from the rest of the crowd. All 
was at last in order and the solemn trial of two men on a 
capital charge had begun : pleas of guilty were being recorded 
when there was a renewed hubbub. The officer who had 
escorted us ashore was thrust through the crowd with a gun 
in his hand and his trousers rolled up over his knees. 
Apologizing to the judge for his unintended intrusion he said 
he was in search of wild pigeon. There was immediate 
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questioning in the crowd and the two accused, smiling 
broadly, each put up a hand like board school boys in class 
and gave the required information. The officer melted away 
and the court proceeded in the space of some four or five 
minutes to convict the accused on their own statements and 
to sentence them to death. All knew this to be a sort of a bad 
joke on the part of the judge who, assuming the functions 
of Chief Commissioner, immediately commuted the sentence 
to one of two years’ imprisonment. 

Mus is the chief of the nine villages of Car Nicobar and is 
also the headquarters of the Assistant Commissioner and of 
the S.P.G. Mission and the school and hospital maintained 
by it with Government aid. An essential part of the 
village is the El Panam or public meeting place. On one side 
is the graveyard with each grave marked by a post like a rough 
capstan. Behind them are more round huts for social cere- 
monies but the two gabled huts are set aside, one for births 
and the other for deaths. In these two huts every resident 
of Mus, whose life works out according to plan, should first 
be born and finally die. Here lives a well-known resident, 
John Davidson, and his family. Like many elderly Nicobarese 
he can talk a little English in addition to Burmese, Hindustani, 
and possibly Malayalam. In the central group Burmese gives 
way to Malay in which language the Nicobarese transact 
business with the Chinese traders. The ability to pick up 
several languages is a general Nicobarese trait and is a proof 
of their quickness and adaptability. 

Canoe racing is a very favourite sport. Fine, muscular, 
powerfully built young men form the crew. They include some 
twenty-five paddlers, four or five bailers, and a coxswain. 
After chanting an impressive chorus they proceed to launch 
the canoe, and run her out into the surf. On the day we said 
good-bye to the Nicobars, in February, 1931, we watched a 
race between two of these great canoes. A big swell was 
running and one canoe was swamped. The paddlers jumped 
over the side and held on while the bailers worked wooden 
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hand scoops with such a frenzy that in little over a minute, 
so it seemed, they had shovelled some tons of water out of 
the canoe. The paddlers then climbed in and went off again. 

These canoes often visit the next inhabited island, Chaura. 
They bring back large earthen pots. These are the object of 
one of the most rigorous and probably one of the most salutary 
tabus among ocean peoples. The men of Chanra have 
established a tabu rmder which they, or to be exact their 
women, alone may make cooking pots for the whole of the 
population of the Nicobars of which they form httle more 
than the twentieth part. People requiring pots must either 
await the arrival of a canoe from Chaura or must proceed 
to Chaura themselves. For the men of Car Nicobar the trip 
is fraught with danger. If they fail to sight the little desert 
isle of Batti Mai half way the strong currents that run may 
take them far away from the islands and out into the Bay 
of Bengal. For a Car Nicobar boy his first trip to Chaura 
is equivalent to his coming of age and is preceded and 
followed by befitting ceremonies. Not the least danger in 
former days was that of outstaying one's welcome among 
proud and contemptuous hosts whose supplies were limited 
and who would not scruple to slaughter their guests should 
the latter be unable to get away before the onset of the 
south-west monsoon. 

The inter-island trade is regulated by tabus similar to 
that governing the trade in cooking pots. They all have their 
origin in the suitability of a particular island for the supply 
of a particular commodity. For instance the islands of Chaura 
and Car Nicobar have no trees for canoes and must procure 
the latter from farther south. But in the matter of pots it 
is known that the clay on Chaura has long been exhausted 
and all supplies of clay have to be fetched from Teressa. 
So strong is the moral ascendancy of the aristocrats of Chaura 
that the Teressa people dare not use their own clay and make 
their own pots. The effect and the value of regulating trade 
by tabu has only recently been recognized. The absolute 
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necessity of performing dangerous sea voyages fosters many 
good qualities — of enterprise, skill in seamanship, of power and 
endurance, of courage and pride, and other generous feelings 
which are all in evidence among the Northern Nicobarese 
but less noticeable in the Southerners whose wants are close 
at hand. The breakdown of these tabus would assuredly 
result in degeneration and the loss of manly virtues. 

All authorities unite in considering the Nicobarese to be 
of Indo-Chinese rather than Tibeto -Burmese or Malayan 
stock. Philological research supports this theory, for the 
language is stated by Sir George Grierson to have affinities 
with the Mon and Tlaing languages of Tenasserim and the 
Khmer languages of Cambodia. Differences in customs 
particularly those concerning burial and disinterment suggest 
that the original immigrants were not quite homogeneous. 
Since then there has certainly been further dilution through 
contact with Tlaings, South Indians, Malays, and Chinese. 
The purest tjq)e is found in Chaura the people of which have 
an aristocratic contempt for all other Nicobarese to whom 
they are superior in culture and in tribal and economic 
organization. The Car Nicobarese are quite clear about their 
origin. They descend from a man and a dog blown out to 
sea on a raft. As proofs of the correctness of this pedigree 
they point to the ceremonial fillet said to recall the ears 
of their ancestress and to the loose end of the Kisat or loin- 
cloth, which symbolizes her tail, and also to the fact that they 
alone among the Nicobarese do not eat dog. The complexion 
of the Nicobarese is yellowish or reddish brown, and the hair 
straight. Good looks are not their strong point, especially 
among the middle-aged and the elderly, whose teeth are 
blackened and carry hea\7- incrustations of lime and betel 
nut. They are not of great stature but are remarkably 
muscular. The gait is sluggish and slouching but when climbing 
a coconut tree, paddling a canoe, or building a house they 
show great activity and application. Europeans who land 
for a few hours talk of them as lazy, but laziness is a relative 
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term. They are no more lazy, taking the climate into considera- 
tion, than rich men in England who have little work but many 
occupations. In Car Nicobar no one is poor or looks unhappy 
and no one need ever be hungry, so it is obvious that the output 
of work is sufficient. The excellence of their houses, canoes, 
and other works of their hands show them to be able and 
persevering craftsmen. Their dress or its absence you have 
noted. To it they are fond of making laughable additions 
in the way of head-dress. Top hats were the favourite but 
are now as rare as they are in Piccadilly of a forenoon in 
August. They make up the deficiency with soft hats, boaters, 
panamas, and gay coloured jockey caps. With the top hats 
have gone most of the names given to the chiefs and others 
by sailing-ship captains, names such as Corney Grain, Davy 
Jones, Ally Sloper, or Tin Belly. The mere introduction to 
a naked savage grotesquely hatted and announcing himself 
in passable Enghsh as Mr. Pell or Captain Dixon puts you 
in good humour for the rest of the morning, but you must 
laugh with him and not at him, for he has a keen sense of his 
own dignity and that of others. 

The main foods of the Nicobarese through the ages have 
been firstly the local bread fruit wffiich is a large cultivated 
pandanus and not the artocarpus of the South Seas, and 
secondly the coconut. The place of the former is largely 
taken now by imported rice but the coconut remains in 
favour as drink no less than food, for few Nicobarese drink 
anything but green coconut milk. The fruitfulness of the 
trees is immense and it is well that it is so, for a man of 
prosperous means uses up 300 nuts a day on his household 
and his pigs, dogs, and fowls. The food most beloved of 
all is pork, and the Nicobarese sets more store on his pigs 
than on any other of his property. 

The people are imdisguised animists who feel at all times 
the pressing need to scare away the evil spirits that are ever 
ready to do them harm — or, failing that, to propitiate them. 
This is carried out through exorcists knowm here as menluanas. 
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In Car Nicobar the novices training to become menlimnas 
are called maa fai. Much of the propitiation of evil spirits 
takes the eminently practical form of feasting. Every two 
or three years in Car Nicobar — ^that is to say, as soon as the 
stock of pigs has recovered from the slaughter on the previous 
occasion — there is an ossuary feast held by the entire village. 
Six weeks or so before, they erect on the well-kept village 
square a very tall mast from which at some hazard they 
suspend all manner of choice foods for the dead. Rows of 
pig pens are built all round the square and as the time draws 
near great numbers of pigs are snared and penned. Many 
guests are invited and the festival begins with a whole night 
of singing and dancing round the tall mast. The next day 
is spent in killing and eating pork. Then the mast is cut down 
and thrown away. Some of the boars are semi-wild and these 
are let loose, one at a time, and played with by an unarmed 
man whose object is to seize the boar by the ears before the 
latter gashes him with his tushes. The guests leave that 
evening, and then next day comes the digging up of the dead 
of some two years ago. After a night of vigil the bones are 
cast into the ossuary, a piece of rough ground covered with 
undergrowth. More feasting follows, with single-stick play, 
vTestling, and a boat race, and a final great dance brings 
the long orgy to an end. 

Immediately inside the entrance to Nankauri harbour 
lies a picturesque village. Its protected position allows the 
houses to be built on the water. In the shallows are planted 
tall bamboos bearing tufts of grass to scare away spirits that 
would invade the callage from the sea. In the background 
are slopes of lalang grass crowned by casuarina trees under 
which lie the remains of the talented de Roepstorf murdered 
here in 1883 by a Madrasi soldier when in charge of the 
Settlement. 

The anchorage at Pulo Milo, a small island off Little Nicobar, 
is the loveliest imaginable and hard to beat for scenery any- 
where in the tropics. Behind are the wooded hills of Little 
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Nicobar rising precipitously to 1,700 feet. A paddle of a mile 
or less lands you on one of its beaches. Its 58 square miles 
only support a population of 57. Kanalla or Pulo Babi on 
the west of the Great Nicobar is generally visited by the 
station ship. 

In the interior of Great Nicobar live the Shorn Pen. The 
shore Nicobarese dread these wild folk so much that, except 
at Kanalla, they have evacuated the mainland and live on 
two or three small islands a mUe or two off shore. A curious 
barter is carried out by the Shorn Pen depositing rattan 
cane at certain trysting spots and coming back later to take 
away piece goods and other things left in exchange by the 
shore folk. For many years no European has encoimtered 
these shy elusive people, but the census party which I and my 
family accompanied in 1931 were fortunate in finding a small 
village of their’s on the Alexandra river. Paddling very 
quietly up-stream we came on one of their huts on lofty poles 
— and were round the bend and at their village before they 
had time to rim away. The village and its inhabitants are 
dirty and degraded. Our anthropologist. Dr. Naidu, made 
the most of the opportunity and took measurements of all 
the Shorn Pen present. 

The Christians in Car Nicobar number 340 out of a total 
population of 7,500, but as they include all the educated 
Nicobarese they exercise a growing influence in the island. 
They are expected to, and do, live a life of greater self-control 
than their pagan brethren ; less of the prolonged feasting 
and toddy drinking, and excessive chewing of betel nut 
which the older pagans indulge in, and less of the promiscuous 
love-making of the younger ones, and, of course, an avoidance 
of superstition, exorcism, and other animistic practices. Like 
converts elsewhere they are exceedingly devout. For the 
rest, they are not kept apart but are encouraged to remain 
Nicobarese and to excel in manly sports of every kind. Here 
I must stress one of the most charming traits of this people. 
All wish to excel but not to win at sports. Thus it is that 
JKAS. JULY 1933 49 
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canoe races have no start and no finish. Betting is naturally 
unknown. 

Taking the Isicohars as a whole what has been the result 
of annexation by the British and what further results may 
be expected ? The Mcobarese had long enjoyed a settled 
life, a strong social system, and a distinctive culture and 
for centuries had been in touch with the outer world. 
Consequently our assumption of control did not disrupt 
their life or introduce new and fatal diseases. On the contrary 
we excluded all interlopers and exploiters and only allowed 
foreign traders in on sufferance. At the same time we left 
the people very largely to themselves, and interfered as little 
as possible in their internal affairs, except that we suppressed 
devil murder and dealt severely Muth all crimes of violence. 
The effect on the population has been that in the central 
group, where we found stagnation and apathy among the 
natives and left them to themselves without supplying 
them with education or adequate medical aid, the population 
has slightly decreased. In the two northern islands where 
the people were active and virile and w’here educational and 
medical arrangements have been better, there has been 
a considerable increase in numbers. The population of Car 
Nicobar has doubled in thirty years but saturation has not 
been reached for the island can still export 5,000,000 coco- 
nuts per annum. The rate of increase is imlikely to present 
any great difficulty for there is room on Kachal and Great 
Nicobar for any surplus numbers from the North for a very 
long time to come. The question of quality is more important 
than that of quantity. Here we find Mr. Bonington’s Census 
report extremely interesting. He has two misgivings. The first 
is that the substitution of an Assistant Commissioner for 
an agent will mean eventually that the Captains of the villages 
will lose their authority and the tribal system will collapse. 
I think he has overestimated the degree of interference that 
has occurred, but he has done a service in pointing out the 
probable consequences of too much interference. His second 
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misgiving is about the consequences of the disappearance 
of existing tabus as a result of conversion to Christianity, 
or of sophistication through other means. He quotes a very 
interesting work by S. H. Roberts in Population Problems 
of the Pacific in which the writer says “ Destruction of tabu 
and its consequent interests destroys the sociology of primitive 
tribes and their minds are left a perfect blank The tabus 
Mr. Bonington has in mind are those which stimidate inter- 
island canoe voyages with their hardships and dangers. In 
his Argonauts of the IFes? Pacific Malinowski has also pointed 
out the tonic influence of such voyages. So far there are 
no signs of any weakening of the trade tabus but Mr. Bonington 
has performed a service to the Nicobarese in drawing attention 
to their value. 

In conclusion you may be interested to hear what the 
Nicobarese think of the impending changes of the Constitution. 
On the day I said good-bye to them in 1931 the nine Captains 
of Car Nicobar stepped forward and presented a petition 
begging that they should never be placed under the control 
of Indians who would inevitably ruin them. They begged to 
be put under the Colonial Office or, failing that, to be handed 
over to Burma. The petition was fonvarded by me to 
Government. 


Excavations at Kakzu (Qasr Semamok) 

The Italian Archaeological Mission to Mesopotamia has 
begun excavations under the leadership of Giuseppe Furlani, 
Professor at the University of Florence, in the ruins of the 
old Assyrian town of Kakzu, of which the tell is now called 
Qasr Semamok and is situated not far from the Zab al-ATa 
and to the west of the town of Erbil, the ancient Arba-ilu 
and Arbela. The excavations were begun in February and 
closed at the end of April. 

The results were quite satisfactory. The Mission has 
discovered near the Curdish village of Sa'dawah a trace of 
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the walls of the city, built with baked bricks by King 
Sennacherib, as is proved by an inscription of this king 
impressed on many of the bricks of the wall. To the west 
of the tell a necropolis has come to light, belonging to the 
Parthian period. Some beautiful sarcophagi glazed in green 
were found there, together with many vases of different 
shapes, beads, objects of iron and bronze, cylinder-seals, and 
many other antiquities. 

Professor Purlani has been able to trace the course of the 
walls of the town and has discovered outside them an Assyrian 
house, posterior to the time of Sennacherib. According to 
the inscription found on them, some of the bricks belonged 
to the palace built by this king in the royal town of Kakzu. 
Fragments of inscriptions scattered on the ground prove that 
there was at Kakzu a royal palace in the middle-Assyrian 
period. 

The Mission has also found prehistoric objects and some 
potsherds belonging to the same period. Some prehistoric 
finds have also been made in the neighbourhood of the 
concession. The excavations will be continued in December 
next. All the antiquities brought home by the Mission 
will be deposited and exhibited provisionally in the Museo 
Archeologico at Florence. 


Islamic Research Association, Bombay 

An appeal has been received in connection with the proposal 
to found an Association for Islamic Research in India. The 
initial rate of subscription has been fixed at the nominal 
sum of Rs. 3 per annum. As soon as funds permit the 
Executive Committee intend to publish a Journal to which 
the most eminent scholars will be invited to contribute. 

All contributions should be addressed to : — 

Asaf A. A. Fyzee, Esq., 

Secretary, Islamic Research Association, 
43 Chaupati Road, Bombay, 7, India. 
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Notices 

On account of the Summer Holidays it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a minimum 
during the months of August and September. 


The hearty congratulations of the Society are offered to 
Sir John Marshall upon the recent award to him of the 
triennial gold medal for historical research by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bombay. 


It is hoped to publish in the near future, as a Supplement 
to the Journal of the R.A.S., an Index of the Contents of the 
Journal for the decade 1920-9. For this reason the contents 
of the October Number for 1933 and the Numbers for 1934 
must be correspondingly reduced. The Editor regrets that 
the reduction will unavoidably necessitate a slight delay in 
the publication of certain articles and reviews. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Archivfiir Orientforschung. Band viii, Heft. 4-5, 1933. 

Weidner, E. F. Assyrische Beschreibungen der Kriegs-Reliefs 
Assurbanaplis. 

Driver, G. R. Notes on the Aramaic Inscription from Soudschin. 

Christian, Y. Beitrage zur Chronologia der Lagasch-Periode und 
zum Sumerer-Problem. 

Bengal Past and Present. Yol. xlv. Part, i. Serial No. 89, 
Jan.-Mar., 1933. 

Chatterjee, N. L. Mir Qasim's Frontier Policy, 1761-62. 

F. M. S. Notes on the position of the French in Bengal during 
the early British Period. 

Bullock, Capt. H. More Monumental Inscriptions. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Y olkenkunde van Xederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel 90, Eer.ste Aflevering, 1933. 

Kempers, B. The Bronzes of Nalanda and Hindu- Javanese art. 

Stapel, Dr. F. W. Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis der rechtspraak 
bij de Yereenigde Oostindische Compagnie. 

Kern, R. A. Maleish Mempclam en verwante Yormen. 

Gonda, Dr. J. Tumura’s en ^’avara's. 

Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama. No. 15, 1932. 

Costa, Capt. A. D. da. Os Portugueses e os Reis da India (contd.). 

Bulletin de VInstitut Francais d' Archeologie Orientale. 

Tome 32, 1932. 

Engelbach, R. Some suggestions on the transcription of European 
words into the Arabic Alphabet. 

Leibovitch, M. J. Formation probable de quelques signes 
alphabetiques. 

Creswell, K. A. C. La Mo.squee de ‘Amru. 

Epigraphia Indica. Yol. xx. Part vii, July, 1930. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. Appendix — A List of the Inscriptions of 
Northern India written in Brahmi and its derivative scripts 
from about a.c. 300. 

Yol. xxi. Part i, Jan., 1931. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. Mathura Pillar Inscription of Chandra- 
gupta II : G. E. 61. 

Sastri, S. S. Arjunavada Inscription of Yadava Kannara. 
Saka 1182. 

Konow, Sten. Saddo Rock Inscription of the year 104. 
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The Indian Antiquary. Vol. Ixi, Part dcclxxi, Dec., 1932. 

Saletore, B. A. The Vijayanagara Conquest of Ceylon. 

Mitra, K. The Gay-danr Festival : The Cult of the Mother 
Goddess. 

Vol. Ixii, Part dcclxxii, Jan., 1933. 

Saletore, B. A. Dynastic Continuity in Vijayanagara History. 
Temple, the late Sir E. Capelan (The Ruby Mines District of 
Burma). 

Vol. Ixii, Part dcclxxiii, Feb., 1933. 

Reu, Pandit B. N. Rao Chandrasen, a Forgotten Hero of 
Rajputana. 

Richards, F. J. A Sinhalese-Pandyan Synchronism. 

Vol. Ixii, Part dcclxxi v, March, 1933. 

Temple, the late Sir R. C. Bangui and the City of Bangala 
(contributions to an old controversy). 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol. 53, Xo. 1, 
March, 1933. 

Kent, R. G. The Record of Darius's Palace at Susa. 

Chapin, H. B. The Ch'an Master Pu-tai. 

Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxxi. No. 1, Juillet-Sept., 1932. 
Bodding, Rev. P. 0. Les Santals. 

Benveniste, M. E. Les classes sociales dans la tradition avestique. 

Tome ccxxi. No. 2, Oct.-Dec., 1932. 

Ferrand, G. Quatre textes epigraphiques malayo-sanskrits de 
Sumatra et de Banka. 

The Journal of the Burma Research Society. Vol. xxii. Part iii, 
Dec., 1932. 

Halliday, R. The Mon Inscriptions of Siam. 

Journal of Urusvati. Vol. iii, 1933. 

Mahon, Col. A. E. Recent Archaeological discoveries in India. 
Mirinov, Professor N. D. The Prajnaparamitahrdayasutra as an 
Inscription. 

Roerich, G. de. The Tibetan Dialect of Lahul. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xxvi. Part I, April, 1933. 

Hutchinson, E. W. The French Foreign Mission in Siam during 
the XVII Century. 

Lingat, R. History of Wat Pavaranivega. 

Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. x. Part iii, Dec., 1932. 
Winsted, R. 0. A History of Johore (a.d. 1365-1895). 
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0 Oriente Portugms. No. 4, Oct., 1932. 

Pereira, A. B. de B. Historia religiosa de Goa (1498-1542). 

Quadros, J. Tombo de Diu. 

Figueiredo, J. de. Administra^ao de Justiga na India antiga. 

Costa, Capt. A. D. da. Os Padres Matematicos no Observatorio 
de Jaipur. 

Pissurlencar, P. 0 Descobrimento dum Santuario Shivaita do 
Seculo XIV em Velba-Goa. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift. New Series 9th year. 1/2 Heft, 1933. 

Jager, Pr. Der angeblicbe Steindruck des Keng-tscbi-t’u vom 
Jahre 1210. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Hindu Sculptures at Zayton. 

Goetz, H. Geschicbte der indischen Miniatur-Malerei. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. 65tb Year, April, 1933. 

Crowfoot, J. W. The Samaria Excavations — The Stadium. 

Kenyon, K. The Samaria Excavations — The Forecourt of the 
Augusteum. 

May, H. 6. Supplementary Note on the Ivory Inlays from 
Samaria. 

Naish, J. P. The Excavations at Jerash. 

Revue des Arts Asiatiques. Tome vii. No. iv, Dec., 1931. 

Maspero, H. La vie privee en Chine a I’epoque des Han. 

Contenau, G. Monuments mesopotamiens nouvellement acquis 
ou peu connus. 

Przyluski, J. Notes sur Page du bronze en Indo-Chine, ii et iii. 

lijdschrift voor indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Deel Ixxiii, 
Aflevering 1, 1933. 

Bergman, Dr. K. A. M. Jan Pieterszoon Coen, Een Psychographie. 

Wirz, P. Head-Hunting Expeditions of the Tugeri into the 
Western Division of British New Guinea. 

The Togo Gakuho. Vol. xx, No. 3, March, 1933. 

Ikeuchi, H. On the Hsing-Scheng of the Mongol Empire in 
Korea. 

Tsuda, S. On the Confucian Theory of Li and Yo (vii). 
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Amari, M., Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia. ed. . . . con 

note a cura di C. A. Nallino. Vol. 1, pt. 3, pag. i-xliii, 
385-677 (Fine). lOJ X 7. Catania, 1933. Bought. 

Amsterdam Kon. Akad. van Wetenschappen. Verhandelingen. 
Aid. Letterkunde. N.R. DI. 27, No. 1. DI. 28, No. 4. 
DI. 29, Nos. 2-5. DI. 30, Nos. 1-4. DI. 32, Nos. 1-3. 
Mededeelingen. Aid. Letterkunde. DI. 69-74. Prijsvers, 
1930, 31, 32. Amsterdam, 1930-32. Exchange. 

Anand, Dr. Mulk Raj, The Golden Breath. Studies in Five 
Poets of the New India . . . (Wisdom of the East Series). 
7x5. London, (1933). From Mr. John Murray. 

Andrews, Roy Chapman, The New Conquest of Central Asia . . . 
(The American Museum of Natural History. Central Asiatic 
Expeditions. Natural History of Central Asia, vol. 1). 
11| X 9. New York, 1932. From Messrs. Putnam. 

Annales du Siam. Vol. 3, Chronique de Xieng Mai. Tr. de 
C. Notton . . . 10| X 7. Paris, 1932. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Antioch, Documents inedits pour servir a I’histoire du Patriarcat 
Melkite d’Antioche. 3. Histoire de Saidanaya. Par Habib 
Zayat. Arabic. 10 X 6J. Harissa [Liban), 1932. Bought. 

Asin Palacios, M., Vidas de Santones Andaluces. La “ Epistola 
de la Santidad ” de Ibn ‘Arab! de Murcia. (Escuelas de 
Estudios Arabes de Madrid y Granada.) 8J x 5J. Madrid,, 
1933. From Messrs. Maestre. 

Assam. Tungkhungia Buranji, or a Chronicle of the Tung- 
khungia Kings of Assam. Ed. by S. K. Bhuyan. 

Asamar Padya-Buranji, or a Metrical Chronicle of Assam. 
Ed. by S. K. Bhuyan. 

Deodhai Asam Buranji, with several shorter chronicles of 
Assam. Ed. by S. K. Bhuyan. (Dept, of Hist, and 
Antiquarian Studies, vols, 3, 4, 5.) 9 x 6. Assamese with 
English Introductions. [Gauhati ?], 1932. 

From the Government of Assam. 

Bauer, Theo, Das Inschriftenwerk Assurbanipals . . . neu 
bearbeitet von Th. Bauer. Teil 2 : Bearbeitung (Assyrio- 
logische Bibl., N.F., Bd. 2). 12 X 9. Leipzig, 1933. 

From J. C. Hinrichs-sche Buchhandlung. 

Bibliotheca Islamica, No. 3. Orthographie u. Punktierung des 
Koran. Zwei Schriften von Abu ‘Amr ‘Utman ibn Sa’id 
ad-Dani. Herausg. von 0. Pretze. lOJ X Istanbul, 
1932. From the Deutsche Morgenldndische Gesellschaft. 
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Breloer, Bernliard, Alexander's Kampf gegen Poros . . . (Bonner 
Orientalistische Studien, Heft 3). 10 X 6J. Stuttgart, 1933. 

From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 

Breuil, Henri, Les Peintures Rupestres Schematiques de la 
Peninsule Iberique ... 1. Au Xord du Tage. 2. Bassin 
du Guadiana. 13 J X lOJ. Lagny, 1933. 

From the Fondation Singer-PoUgnac. 

British Museum, Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, 
etc., in the British Museum. Pt. 26 ... 14 X 9. London, 
1909. Bought. 

Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis, The Alexander Book in Ethiopia. The 
Ethiopic Versions of Pseudo-Callisthenes, the Chronicle of 
Al-Makin,the Narrative of Joseph ben Gorion, and a Christian 
Romance of Alexander. Tr. from MSS. in the Brit. Maseum 
and the Bibliotheque Nationale by Sir E. A. M'allis Budge . . . 
8 X 54. London, 1933. From the Oxford University Press. 

The Rise and Progress of Assyriology. 9x6. London, 

1925. Bought. 

Calcutta Gazette, Appendix . . . 6th April, 1933. Bengal 
Library, Catalogue of Books Regi.stered in the Presidency of 
Bengal during the quarter ending the 30th June, 1932. 
14 x 8|. Calcutta, 1933. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Census of India, 1931. 14 x 9. 

Vol. 5. Bengal and Sikkim. Pt. 1. Report. Calcutta, 1933. 

Vol. 6. Calcutta. Pts. 1, 2 [in one]. Calcutta, 1933. 

Vol. 7. Bihar and Orissa. Pt. 1. Report. . . . Patna, ldZ3. 

Vol. 12. Central Provinces and Berar. Pt. 1. Report. 
Pt. 2. Tables . . . Nagpur, 1932-3. 

Vol. 13. Coorg . . . Madras, 1932. 

Vol. 14. Madras. Pt. 1. Report. Madras, 1932. 

Vol. 16. Delhi. Report and Tables. Lahore, 1933. 

Vol. 17. Punjab. Pt. 1. Report. Pt. 2. Tables. Lahore, 
1933. 

Vol. 18. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Pt. 1. Report. 
Pt. 2. Imperial and Provincial Tables . . . Allahabad, 1933. 

Vol. 20. Central India Agency. Pt. 1. Report . . . Calcutta, 
1933. 

\ol. 21. Cochin. Pt. 1. Report. Pt. 2. A. and B. Tables 
[in one]. Ernalculam, 1933. 

From the Government of Irulia. 

Vol. 22. Gwalior. Pts. 1, 2. Gwalior, 1932, 33. 

From H.H. the Maharajah of Gwalior. 

\ oL 28. Travancore. Pt. 1. Report. Pt. 2. Tables. 
Trivat^rum, 1932. From H.H. the Maharajah of Travancore. 

Chicago, The Oriental Institute, [by] J. H. Breasted. (The 
Cniv. of Chicago Survey, vol. 12.) [An account of the 
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Institute and of the work of its Archaeological Expeditions 
in Egirpt and ^Vestern Asia.] 8x6. Chicago, {1935). 

From the Catnbridge University Press. 

Columbus, Christopher, Select Documents illustrating the four 
voyages of Columbus . . . tr. and ed. . . . by C. Jane. 
Yol. 2 . . . (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd Ser., No. 70). 9^ X 6|. 
London, 1933. Subscription. 

Cousens, Henry, Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan . . . 
(Archaeological Survey of India. Yol. 48. Imperial Series). 
134 X 104. Calcutta, 1931. From the Government of India. 

Dainelli, Giotto, Le Condizioni delle Genti. (Relazioni Scientifiche 
della Spedizione Italiana De Filippi nell’Himalaia, Cara- 
corum e Turchestan Cinese, 1913-14. Ser. 2, vol. 8.) 

I Tipi Umani. (As above, vol. 9.) I24 X 9. Bologna, 

(1924, 25). From the Author. 

Paese e Genti del Caracorum. Yita di Carovana nel Tibet 

occidentale ... 2 vols. 11 X 8. Firenze, 1924. 

From the Author. 

Davidson, E. F., Edward Hincks. A Selection from his Corres- 
pondence, with a Memoir ... 94 X 6. London, 1933. 

From the Oxford V niversity Press. 

Delhi, Central Asian Antiquities Museum. Catalogue of Wall- 
paintings from Ancient Shrines in Central Asia and Sistan, 
recovered by Sir A. Stein . . . described by F. H. Andrews. 
11 X 9. Delhi, 1933. Frotn the Government of India. 

Donaldson, Dwight M., The Shi'ite Religion. A History of Islam 
in Persia and Irak . . . (Luzac's Or. Religious Series, 
vol. 6.) 10 X 64. London, 1933. From Messrs. Luzac. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam. Yol. 3, No. 47. al-Muhallab Mu‘In al- 
Din Sulaiman Parvana. 11 X 74. Leyden, London, 1933. 

Bought. 

Fasc. R. lYabar-WedjIhl. 11 X 74. Leyden, London, 

1933. Bought. 

Favre, Colonel B., Les Societes Secretes en Chine ... 74 X 5. 
Paris, 1933. From Messrs. G. P. Maisonneuve. 

Filchner, Wilhelm, Kartenwerk der Erdmagnetischen Forschungs- 
expedition nach Zentral-Asien 1926-28. Teil 1. China und 
Tibet 1 . . . [with Kartenteil]. (Petermann's Mitteilungen, 
Erganzungsheft Nr. 215.) 11 X 8. Gotha, 1933. 

From the Author. 

Kumbum Dschamba Ling. Das Kloster der Hunderttausend 

Bilder Maitreyas. Ein Ausschnitt aus Leben und Lehre des 
heutigen Lamaismus ... 11 X 84. Leipzig, 1933. 

From the Author. 

Foster, Sir William, England's Quest of Eastern Trade . . . 
9x6. London, 1933. From Messrs. A. and C. Black. 

Foucart, G., Tombes Thebaines. Par G. Foucart . . . Marcelle 
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Baud et . . . Drioton. Fasc. 2 Necropole de Dira‘ 
Abu’n-Naga. Le Tombeau de Panehsy. (Mem. de I’Inst. 
Fran 9 ais d’Arch. Or. du Caire, Tome 57.) 14^ X llj- Le 
Caire, 1932. Exchange. 

Frankfort, Henri, Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem . . . 
(Oriental Inst, of the Univ. of Chicago. Studies in Ancient 
Or. Civilization, No. 4). 10 X 7J. Chicago (1932). 

From the Cambridge University Press. 
Friedrich, Johannes, Einfiihrung ins Urartaische. Grammatischer 
Abriss und ausgewahlte Texte mit sprachlichen Erlaiiterungen 
. . . (Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-Aegyptischen Gesell- 
schaft, Bd. 37, Heft 3). 10 x 6|. Leipzig, 1933. 

From J. C. Hinrichs-schc Buchhandlung . 
Gregory, William K., Fish Skulls : a study of the Evolution of 
Natural Mechanisms. (Transactions of the Amer. Philo- 
sophical Soc., vol. 23, pt. 2.) 12 X 9|. Philadelphia, 1933. 

From the American Philosophical Society. 
Grierson, Sir G. A., A Dictionary of the Kashmiri Language, 
compiled partly from materials left by the late Pdt. Tsvara 
Kaula . . . assisted by M. Mukundarama Sastrl . . . (Bibl. 
Ind., No. 229, pt. 4.) 13 X lOJ. Calcutta, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Hackin, J., Nouvelles Recherches Archeologiques a Bamiyan. 
Par J. H. avec la collaboration de J. Carl . . . (Mem. de la 
Delegation Arch. Fran^aise en Afghanistan, Tome 3). 
15J X llj. Paris, 1933. From Messrs. G. Van Oest. 

Haenisch, E., Lehrgang der chinesischen Schriftsprache . . . 
3. Chrestomathie. Textband . . . 9J X 6J. Leipzig, 1933. 

From Verlag Asia Major. 
Haricarana Vandyopadhaya. Vahglya-sabda-kosa. [Bengali 
Dictionary, vol. 1, pt. 1]. Bengali. 11 X 9. Calcutta, 
1932- . From the Author. 

Harvard Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series. No. 9. 
Index to Thirty-three Collections of Ch’ing Dynasty 
Biographies. Supplement No. 2. Chu Shih Jan Yi, re-edited 
and indexed. Supplement No. 3. Ming Tai Ch’ih Chuan 
Shu K‘ao by Li Chin-hua. Ed. and indexed. 10 J X 7|. 
Peiping, 1932. From the Harvard-Yenching Lnstitute. 

Hormazyar Framarz, The Persian Rivayats of Hormazyar 
Framarz and others. Their version with introduction and 
notes by E. B. N. Dhabhar. . . . Published by the K. R. 
Gama Oriental Inst. Bombay, 1932. Exchange. 

Hrozny, Bedrich, Les Inscriptions Hittites Hieroglyphiques. 
Essai de dechiffrement suivi d’lme grammaire hittite . . . 
Livr. 1 (Monografie Archivu Orientalniho issued by the 
Czechoslovak Or. Institute, vol. 1.) lOJ X 7J. Praha, 1933. 

From the Czechoslovak Or. Lnstitute. 
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Ibn Quzman, El Cancionero del . . . visir . . . Abu Bakr ibn 
‘Abd-al-Malik, Aben Guzman (Ibn Quzman) . . . Translated 
into Spanish by A. E. Nykl. (Escuelas de Estudios Arabes 
de Madrid y Granada.) 9^ X 6J. Madrid, 1933. 

From Messrs. E. Maestre. 
Ibn YamTn . . . 100 short poems. The Persian text -with para- 
phrase. By Brig. -Gen. E. H. Kodwell . . . 10| X 7. London, 
1933. From Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Truhner and Co. 
Indian States Forces. Army List ... 1st January, 1933. 

10 X 6J. Calcutta, Vd2&. From the Government of India. 
Isbahani, Abu Bakr Muhammad, Kitab al-Zahrah . . . First 
Half. Composed by Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Abi Sulaiman 
Dawud, al-Isfahanl . . . ed. . . . by A. R. Nykl in collabora- 
tion with Ibrahim Tuqan . . . (Or. Inst, of the Univ. of 
Chicago. Studies in Ancient Or. Civilization, No. 6.) 
Chicago, (1932). From the Cambridge University Press. 

Isma‘11 Ibn Al-Kasim Al-Kall, A Facsimile of the MS. of Al- 
Kitab al-Bari‘ Fi J-Lughah by Isma‘il Ibn Al-Kasim Al- 
Kali (Or. 9811). Ed. with an introduction by A. S. Fulton 
. . . (Brit. Mus. Dept, of Or. Printed Books and MSS.). 
12 X 10. London, 1933. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Ivanow, W., A Guide to Ismaili Literature . . . (R.A.S. Prize 
Publication Fund, vol. 13.) 9x6. Loy^don, 1933. 

Jacob, G. and Jensen, H., Das chinesische Schattentheater . . . 

10 X 7. Stuttgart, 1933. From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 
Jalal al-Din Rumi, The Mathnawl of Jalalu-ddin Rumi, ed. . . . 
by R. A. Nicholson . . . vol. 5. Containing the 5th and 
6th books and indices. (E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Ser., N.S., 
iv, 5.) lOJ X 7. London, 1933. 

From the E. J . W. Gibb Memorial Trust. 
Jarring, Gunnar, Studien zu einer Osttiirkischen Lautlehre . . . 

10 X 6J. Lund, 1933. From the Author. 

Kak, Ram Chand, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir. (India 
Society.) lOJ X 8. London, 1933. From the India Society. 
Kalakacaryakatha, The Story of Kalaka, Texts, history, legends, 
and miniature paintings of the Svetambara Jain hagio- 
graphical work, the Kalakacaryakatha. With 15 plates. 
By W. Norman Brown . . . (Smithsonian Institution. 
Freer Gallery of Art. Oriental Studies No. 1.) Washington, 
1933. From the Smithsonian Institution. 

Kimhi, David, David Kimhi's Hebrew Grammar (Mikhlol), 
systematically presented and critically annotated by W. 
Chomsky. Pt. 1. 9J X 6J. Philadelphia, 1933. 

Korn, V. E., De Dorpsrepubliek Tnganan Pagringsingan . . . 

10 X 6|. Santpoort, 1933. From Messrs. C. A. Mees. 

Levy, Reuben, An Introduction to the Sociology of Islam . . . 
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Vol. 2. (Herbert Spencer's Descriptive Sociology Series.) 
9x6. London, (1933). From Messrs. Williams and N orgate . 
Macalister, E. A. S., A Century of Excavation in Palestine . . . 

9x6. London, (1925). Bought. 

Macdonald, Duncan Black, The Macdonald Presentation Volume. 
A tribute to D. B. M. . . . on his seventieth birthday. 
9th April, 1933. 10 X 7. Princeton, 1933. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Macler, F., Chrestomathie de I'Armenien Moderne avec vocabu- 
laire . . . (Bibl. de I'Ec. Nat. des Langues Or. Vivantes, 
tome 12.). 8i x 54. Paris, 1932. Exchange. 

Madras, Government. Index to the Revenue Dept. Proceedings, 
1801. 134 X 9. Madras, 1933. 

From, the High Commissioner for India. 
Madras, Records of Fort St. George. 13| X 84. Despatches from 
England, 1748-9. Vol. 52. Madras, 1933. 

Fort St. David Consultations, 1712. Vol 2. 1716. Vol. 3. 

Madras, 1933. 

Letters to Fort St. George, 1742. Vol. 27. Madras, 1933. 

Tellicherry Consultations, 1726-7. Vol. 2. 1734-5. 

Vol. 7. 1735-6. Vol. 8. Madras, 1932, 33. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Man, E. H., The Nicobar Islands and their People . . . with a 
Memoir ... by Sir David Prain ... 9 X 6. Guildford, 
(1932). From Miss Man. 

MawardI, Das kitab Adah ed-dunja wa "ddin ” (liber die 
richtige Lebensart in praktischen und moralischen Dingen) 
des QadI Abu '1-Hasan el Ba^nl, genannt Mawerdi . . . 
iibersetzt (von 0. Rescher). Tl. 1, 2. 10 x 64. Stuttgart, 
1932, 33. Bought. 

Meissner, Bruno, Beitrage zum Assyrischen Worterbuch. II . . . 
(Oriental Inst, of the Univ. of Chicago. Assyriological 
Studies. No. 4.) 10 x 7. Chicago, (1932). 

From the Cambridge University Press. 
Mills, Lennox A., Ceylon under British Rule, 1795-1932. With 
an account of the East India Company’s Embassies to 
Kandy, 1762-1795 ... 9 x 6. London, 1933. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Myamma Min Okchokpon Sadan, with Appendix to King Bodaw 
Phaya s Yazathat Hkaw “ Ameindaw Tangyi ”. Pt. 4, 5. 
10 X 64 . Rangoon, 1933. From the Government of Burma. 
Oppenheim, Baron Max von. Tell Halaf. A new Culture in oldest 
Mesopotamia. By Baron M. von Oppenheim. Tr. bv Gerald 

n j [1933]. From Messrs. Putnam. 

Osgood, Margaret Cushing, The City Without Walls. An 
^thology setting forth the Drama of Human Life . . . 
84x6. London, {m2). From the Author. 
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Pauty, Edmond, Les Palais et les Maisons d’Epoque Musulmane, 
au Caire . . . (Mem. de I'lnst. Franjais d’Arclieologie Or. 
an Caire, Tom. 62.) 14i X 11|- Le Caire, 1933. 

Exchange. 

Peshwa Daftar, Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. No. 27. 
Balajirao Peshwa and events in the North (supplementary), 
1742-1761. 

No. 28. Peshwa Balajirao, Karnatak Affairs, 1740-1761. 

10 X 6J. Bombay, 1933. 

From the Government of India. 
Philby, H. St. J. B., The Empty Quarter, being a description of 
the Great South Desert of Arabia known as Rub‘ al Khali. 
9x6. London, 1933. From Messrs. Constable. 

Panjab, Catalogue of Books registered in the Punjab . . . during 
the quarter ending the 31st December, 1932. 

31st March, 1933. 13| x 8i. [Lahore, 1933.] 

From the Punjab Government. 
Panjab University Library, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Panjab Univ. Library. Vol. 1. 10 X 6|. [Lahore), 
1932. From the Punjab University Library. 

Puspadanta, Nayakumaracariu of Puspadanta. An Apabhramsa 
work of the tenth century . . . ed. ... by Hiral al Jain 
. . . (Devendrakirti Jaina Series. Vol 1.) 10 X 7. 

[Karanja), 1933. From the Editor. 

Repertoire d'Art et d'Archeologie . . . Annee 1931. (Bibl. d'Art 
et d’Archeologie de I’Univ. de Paris.) 10| X 8|. Paris, 
1932. Exchange. 

Reu, Bisheshwar Nath, History of the Riishtra Kutas (Rathodas). 
From the beginning to the migration of Rao Siha towards 
Marwar ... 10 X 6|. Jodhjmr, 1933. From the Author. 
Roerich, Georges de. The Tibetan Dialect of Lahul . . . (Tibetica. 
1. Dialects of Tibet). lOJ X 7J. New York, [1933]. 

From the Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute. 
Rome, Annuario della Reale Accademia dTtalia. IT. 1931-2. 
Anno 10. 10| X 74. Roma, 1933. 

From the Reale Accademia d' Italia. 
Sailendrakrsna Deva, Ramayanerakatha o Aryapurvva-vivaha 
. . . Bengali. 9| X 6. Calcutta, 1931. From the Author. 
Sanjana, Dar. Darab Peshotan, Collected Works . . . lOJ x 7. 

Bombay, 1932. Exchange. 

Sarkar, Sir Jadunath, Fall of the Mughal Empire. . . . Yol 1. 

1739-1754. 1\ X 5|. Calcutta, 1932. From Messrs. Luzac. 
Schuurman, B. M., Mystik und Glaube im Zusammenhang mit 
der Mission auf Java. 104 X 7. Haag, 1933. 

From Messrs. Nijhoff. 

Singh, Sir Jogendra, Kamni ... 74 X 54. Lahore, 1931. 

From the Author. 
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Spinner, S., Herkunft Entstehung und antike Umwelt des 
Hebraisclien Yolkes ... 9J x 6j. Wien, 1933. 

From the Author. 

Tai To-Tai, [Biographical Index of Buddhist Scriptures, by the 
“ Hoshi ” Tai To-Tai of the Shion-ji Temple]. Japanese. 
4 pts. [Kyoto, 1932 ?] 

From the Kyoto Institute, Acad, of Oriental Culture. 
Tel Umar, Iraq, Second Preliminary Report upon the Excavations 
at Tel Umar, Iraq, conducted by the Univ. of Michigan, the 
Toledo Museum of Art, and the Clev'eland Museum of 
Art ... 11 X 8. Ann Arbor, 1933. 

From the Librarian, Univ. of Michigan. 
Tisserand, R., La Vie d’un Peuple. L'Ukraine ...9x6. 

Paris, 1933. Frojii Messrs. G. P. Maisonneuve . 

Umehara, Sueji, Etude archeologique sur le Pien-chin, ou serie 
de bronzes avec une table pour Tusage rituel dans la Chine 
Antique . . . (Mem. de Toho-Bunka-Gakuin. Kyoto 
Kenkyusho, Yol. 2.) Japanese. 13 x 10. Kyoto, 1933. 

• Etude sur la Poterie blanche fouillee dans la mine de 

I'ancienne capitale des Yin . . . (Mem. de Toho-Bunka- 
Gakuin Kyoto Kenk}msho, Yol. 1.) Japanese. 13 X 10. 
Kyoto, 1932. 

From the Kyoto Institute, Acad, of Oriental Culture, Exchange. 
^ edas, Inni dell Atharva-\eda. Traduzione, introduzione e note 
di \ . Papesso. (Testi e document! per la Storia delle Religioni. 
8x5. Bologna, (1933). Frotn Messrs. Zanichelli. 
k ijari^n-i-Chatrang . . . and other Texts. Transliteration and 
translations into Engli.sh and Gujerati of the orig. Pahlavi 
Texts, with an introd. by J. C. Tarapore. . . . Publ. by the 
Trustees of the Parsee Punchavet Funds 10 X 7 
Bombay,\^Z2. ' Exchange. 

^ isvesvaranatha Reu, Raja Bhoja . . . [The Life and Times of 
Bhoja, King of Dhar]. Hindi. 91 x ^. Allahabad, 1932. 

. From the Hindustani Academy, U.P. 

\ on Uer Osten, H. H., Discoveries in Anatolia, 1930-1 ByH H 

Yon Der Osten. With the collaboration of R. A Martin 
and J. A. Morrison. (Univ. of Chicago Or. Inst. Communica- 
tions, No, 14.) 10 X 7J. Chicago^ (1933j. 

„ , ,. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Yakamochi, Die Langgedichte Yakamochi's aus dem Manvoshu 
. ■ • iextu. l^ersetzung mit Erlauterungen. 1. Einleitung 
und Mgamta Buch 3, 8, 17, 18. Yon E. E. Florenz. 10 x 61 
Leipzig, 1933. Major. 
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Early Aramaic Dialects and the Book of Daniel 

By H. H. ROWLEY 

EARLY six years ago, G. R. Driver published a paper 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature^ in which he 
examined some of the arguments dealing with the Aramaic 
of the Book of Daniel, which had been presented by Charles 
Boutflower in his work In and Around the Booh of Daniel. 
Three years later, in the course of an examination of the 
relation of Biblical Aramaic to other early Aramaic dialects,* 
I took the opportimity of replying to a number of inaccurate 
or misleading statements and untenable hypotheses on the 
subject of the Aramaic of Daniel which appeared in the 
writings of certain defenders of the traditional date and place 
of origin of that book, including Boutflower. A rejoinder 
has now appeared from Boutfiower’s pen, dealing with a limited 
area of the field, in the form of a brief monograph, published 
under the title, Dadda-‘idri, or The Aramaic of the Book of 
Daniel. In this Httle book Boutflower replies to Driver and 
myself, and presents what he feels to be new light on the 
subject. A superficial reading might leave the impression 
that there was some groimd for his theory, but a little 
examination reveals such omissions and assumptions and 
such misuse of evidence as to vitiate the argument. Indeed, 

^ The Aramaic of the Boole of Daniel, 1926, pp. 110-19. 

^ The Aramaic of the Old Testament : A Grammatical and Lexical Study 
of its Belations with other Early Aramaic Dialects. 

JEAa OCTOBER 1933. 
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the real issue is that of the validity of the evidence we possess, 
for fundamentally Boutflower seeks to set aside the evidence 
that has survived in favour of the evidence he assumes to 
have perished. 


I 

In his earlier work Boutflower had seized on a suggestion 
made by the late E. D. Wilson,* and argued that the cuneiform 
transcription of the name Hadadezer provided proof that the 
phonetic substitution of d for z in Aramaic was much older 
than the sixth century b.c. To this Driver replied that as 
the root “ifp — help is not found in Akkadian, while in 
that language izru = a curse, it was possible that the word 
had been deliberately altered by Assyrian scribes. The title 
of Boutflower ’s rejoinder indicates that it is in the transcription 
of this name that he finds his all-important clue to prove that 
the book of Daniel may still be held to have issued from the 
pen of a courtier of Nebuchadrezzar. 

My criticism that the indirect evidence of the Assyrian 
transcription of a single name was precarious testimony on 
which to base far-reaching conclusions as to the dialect of 
Damascus is countered by the production of further testimony. 
This comes, not indeed from Damascus, but from Harran. 
The same testimony is used to oppose Driver’s suggestion of 
a deliberate alteration of the name of Hadadezer, for we 
have arrayed not only the names Ata-idri, Au-idri,^ Atar-idri, 
Bel-harran-idri , Ilu-idri, Milki-idri, Nashkhu-idri, and Si’-idri, 
which appear in the Harran Census, but also Si’-dikir, 
Si’-ahadi, and Nashkhu-dimri, where no question of the 


^ Biblical and Theological Studies by the Members of the Faculty of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1912, p. 279. 

2 This appears to be a misprint for An-idri, G. H. Driver tells me that 
it should really be read D/A GlJt-idri, for which Johns used the old reading, 
A^-idri. Boutflower s book, unfortunately, abounds in misprints, the 
worst instance being the Aramaic text on p. 47, where six mistakes occur 
in the five short lines copied from Torrey. 
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avoidance of izm could have arisend Moreover, Aramaic 
evidence is adduced, from the Elephantine Papyri, in the 
form of the names and On this 

evidence the conclusion is built that the variation 
between z and d in Aramaic is not governed by the time 
factor, as has been supposed, but was geographical in its 
distribution. Boutflower appears, indeed, to have two theories, 
between which his mind is not clearly made up. For while 
sometimes he argues that from earbest times there existed 
in Aramaic both a dental and a sibilant dialect, the latter 
of which alone has left any still extant remains, save relatively 
late ones, at other times he argues that the dental dialect is 
the original type,^ deserving alone to be called Pure Aramaic, 
and that wherever the z is found, it is the result of foreign 
influence. He would appear to hold that Damascus was the 
classic centre where this pure dialect was spoken in all its 
purity, though he has still been able to adduce nothing more 
than the foreign transcription of a single name from this 
district to support his view. He holds that this Pme Aramaic 
was spoken, however, not only at Damascus and Harran, 
but much more widely. His theory of the date and origin 
of the book of Daniel requires him to include Babylon in 
the area of this dental dialect. He has therefore no hesitation 
in doing so. The fact that the surviving examples of Aramaic 
from this district, down to the end of the fifth century b.c., 
are in disagreement with his theory he frankly admits, but 
discounts the admission with the assumption that they were 
written by scribes whose native Akkadian usage, in the class 
of words affected, influenced them to follow the practice of 
their own tongue when writing Aramaic. 

He faces the fact that no ancient specimens of this Pure 
Aramaic have survived, but attributes this to Moslem 

^ Most of these names, together with others from Mesopotamian texts, 
are noted by Baumgartner in ZAW, N.F., iv (1927), 95. 

“ In this improbable hypothesis Boutflower was anticipated by Jahn, 
who claimed, in defiance of the evidence, that ^7 is younger than 'T 
(cf. Die Elephaniiner Papyri vnd die Bucher Esra-Xehernja, 1913, pp. 18 f.). 
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destruction in tlie area where it was earliest employed. In 
view of the fact that no Aramaic inscriptions at all have 
been found in the area where he assumes the dental dialect 
to have been found in all its purity, he feels able to assume 
that had there been any they would have employed the d. 
He then claims some support by invoking the Minaean 
inscriptions to prove that the Arabic i goes back to ancient 
times in the Arabic group of languages, and by proceeding 
to hold this to be valid evidence for an ancient dialect of 
Aramaic employing the d. 

He argues that the dialect of Tema was of the dental 
variety, and ascribes the fact that the inscription on the 
Tema stone uses z to the influence of Nabonidus and his 
Babylonian entourage, during that monarch’s long residence 
there. 

Turning to the Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine, he finds 
that while the pronouns employ z, the root-words predominantly 
employ d. He concludes that a 2-dialect and a cf-dialect were 
both represented in the colony, but that the original and 
dominant dialect was the one employing the d. The fact that, 
even in documents which use d, we find z in the pronouns 
is once more laid at the door of “ foreign influence ”. The use 
of n and in the Papyri, in classes of words that have 

and in early Aramaic inscriptions from other localities, 
is adduced as further evidence that the dialect of Elephantine 
was of the dental variety. 

The theory that the presence of 2 in writings from districts 
that are held to have used an essentially dental dialect is due 
to foreign corrupting influence, Boutflower supports by the 
argument that the change from dental to sibilant is an easier 
one than that from sibilant to dental. 

II 

The improbability of the theory is apparent from this 
summary of the arguments by which it is supported. For it 
will be seen that it rests on a 'priori arguments, on deductions 
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from silence, on the dismissal of evidence, and finally on what 
appears to be the more solid ground of fact in the limited field 
of the Papyri and of the Akkadian transcription of Aramaic 
proper names. The full weakness of the argument will become 
more apparent as we examine it more closely, and we shall 
find that its manifest improbability will give place to the 
certainty of its impossibility. 

It is, from the outset, clear that the theory which requires 
us consistently to assume that all our surviving evidence is 
misleading, and to be replaced by speculation as to what the 
character of the dialects really was, labours under serious 
difficulty. We are told ^ that the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Aramaic which has come down to us represents, not the 
Aramaic that was actually spoken in that area, but the 
Aramaic that was miswritten by Akkadian-speaking scribes. 
Again, we are told ^ that the Tema inscription discloses, not 
the dialect of the district as it really was, but as miswritten 
imder the influence of Nabonidus and his court.® We are 
further told * that the Egyptian Papyri unfold the Aramaic 
of Elephantine, not as it was in itself, but as corrupted by 
“ foreign ” influence. And for the evidence as to what these 
dialects of Assyria and Babylonia, Tema and Egypt were, 
in their uncorrupted purity, we are offered nothing but the 
evidence of a few proper names from Damascus and Harran, 
and the rare use of d in the Papyri. The theory of scribal 
perversity reaches its climax in the assumption that when 
Assjrian scribes wrote Akkadian inscriptions, they preserved 
the true Aramaic usage in their transcription of proper names. 


^ Dadda-Hdri, pp. 14 f. 

® Ibid., p. 15. 

“ Boutflower somewhat inconsistently says (ibid.) that the Tema 
inscription is “ written in that dialect of the Aramaic which prevailed 
in Assyria and at Babylon ”, though he has claimed above that the dialect 
of Assyria and Babylonia was really dental, but was miswritten by 
Akkadian-speaking scribes. Here, as elsewhere, he does not seem quite 
to have made up his mind what his position is. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 
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but that when Assyrian and Babylonian scribes wrote Aramaic 
texts they followed the usage of their native Akkadian tongue. 

Nor is our confidence in the argument increased by the 
further assumptions by which it is supported. Where evidence 
exists, as in the districts just mentioned, we are asked to set 
it aside. Where no evidence exists, we are asked to surmise 
what its character would be if it did exist. Thus we are 
told ^ that “it may be presumed that if we had ancient 
inscriptions from Damascus and the neighbourhood, we should 
find that the dental forms 'T and Hj"!, which we meet 
with in the late Palm}rrene and Nabatean, are no creatures 
of yesterday, but have an equally long descent ”. But no 
valid case can be built on silence. It is true that Boutflower 
offers a plausible suggestion to account for that silence, 
attributing the absence of testimony to deliberate Moslem 
destruction, but whatever the reason may be, we cannot make 
good the absence of evidence by surmise. 

Our misgivings are still further strengthened by the 
irrelevant fields to which we are carried, for we are taken 
to Minaean and Ethiopic. We are reminded that the Minaean 
inscriptions prove that the S of Arabic goes back far in 
time. But no one has ever questioned or denied this. The 
point at issue is how ancient is the usage of 1 in Aramaic, 
and no evidence from the Arabic group of languages can 
establish this. Boutflower argues ^ that because the dh and 
the z are both represented in ancient Semitic, the one in the 
Minaean and Sabaean inscriptions and the other in Akkadian, 
and because both are represented in modern Semitic, the one 
in Arabic and the other in Amharic, therefore both d and 
z were found in ancient Aramaic. While this is nowhere 
explicitly stated, its implicit assumption is the only possible 
justification for the introduction of this material. But the 
argument is a manifest non-sequitur. The undisputed fact 
that both dh and z were foimd in ancient Semitic in no way 

* Ibid., p. 22. 

“ Ibid., pp. 24^33. 
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proves that there were two dialects in Aramaic, a dental and 
a sibilant, existing side by side from the earliest times. It 
can no more prove this for Aramaic than for Hebrew or 
Akkadian. 


Ill 

It may be frankly admitted, however, that the cimeiform 
transcription of the group of proper names, to which 
Boutflower has drawn fuller attention than his predecessors, 
does provide a real problem. It is now clear that Driver’s 
suggestion of deliberate alteration, to avoid similarity with 
izru, is improbable. May it not be, then, that Boutflower 
is justified in assuming an early dental dialect for Damascus 
and Harran, even if the evidence is so definitely against him 
in transferring it to Babylon ? I think not. 

In the first place, it is extremely precarious to argue the 
character of a dialect on such slender evidence as that of a few 
proper names found in a foreign transcript. And so far as 
Damascus, the supposed classic centre of this dialect, is 
concerned, the evidence still consists of a single such name. 
Let us see to what false conclusions a similar procedure 
would lead us elsewhere. 

In CIS. ii, 77, which is dated by de Vogiie in the eighth 
or seventh century B.c., and which comes from Assyria, we 
find the name Similarly, in CIS. ii, 87, we have 

a seal of uncertain locality, but in the Babylonian style, 
assigned by the same authority to the seventh or sixth 
century b.c., which reads It is surprising 

that Boutflower did not adduce these names. Since they 
are written in Aramaic characters, they provide much more 
valid evidence of the usage of the Aramaic dialect of Ass3rria 
and Babylonia than the Akkadian transcription of the name 
of a king of Damascus can provide of the usage of the 
Damascus dialect. Yet if we should conclude, on the basis 
of these two names, that the Aramaic of Assyria and 
Babylonia, from the eighth century b.c. to the sixth, was of 
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the dental variety, we should make a demonstrably false 
deduction. For the usage of the Aramaic of Assyria and 
Babylonia, from the ninth century b.c. until the fifth, is 
imiformly with z, save in such isolated proper names, and 
against even these can be set other proper names, where z 
is found. Thus, in CIS. ii, 43, 1, we find in 43, 13 f. 

we find and in 46 

Similarly, as Boutflower himself reminds us,^ we find that 
cimeiform inscriptions refer to a place Khatarikka, which is 
identified with the Hadrach of Zech. ix, 1. While this name 
is probably of non-Semitic origin,^ and therefore does not 
belong to the class of words imder examination, we might 
naturally conclude that it contamed a dental. For here we 
have two foreign transcriptions, both in languages which 
normally have sibilants in whole classes of words where later 
Aramaic has dentals, and both have the dental here. The case 
is therefore stronger than that of Dadda-idri, where a single 
foreign transcription with the dental is known. Yet in the 
only surviving Aramaic inscription which mentions the place,® 
the name appears as Hazrak, and the local dialect is shown 
to be one which used z in those words in which d is found 
to replace it in the later Aramaic writings. And since foreign 
evidence would here so clearly mislead us as to the name of 
the city, what confidence can we have that foreign evidence 


^ Ibid., p. 14. 

^ ladzbarski conjectures that the initial consonant is of Hittite origin. 
Cf. Ephemeris fur semitische, Epigraphik, iii, 175, n. 

® The inscription of Zakir of Hamath. Lidzbarski (ibid., p. 6) and 
Dussaud {Revue archeologique, xi (1908), p. 229) hold that it was originally 
erected at Hazrak, though before the place of discovery was dis closed, the 
former had surmised the possibility that it might not have been found in 
the place where it originally stood (op. cit., iii, p. 175, n.). It was actually 
found at Afis, near Aleppo (cf. Syria, iii (1922), pp. 175 f.), which seems to 
be mentioned in the inscription (6, 11), and the writer in Syria (loc. cit.) 
holds that it was erected there, and not at Hazrak, conjecturing a second 
battle at Afis after the breaking of the siege of Hazrak, of which the 
inscription gives no indication. In any case there can be no doubt that 
it reveals the dialect of Hazrak. 
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can be relied on to preserve the native form of the name of 
the king of Damascus ? 

It must be remembered that we have the same name 
preserved for us in Hebrew sources as It is 

true that the reference there is not to the same person, 
but to an earlier Aramaean king of the neighbouring state of 
Zobah. It is also true that since the name reaches us in 
a Hebrew document, we cannot be sure that it presents the 
true native form. But precisely the same consideration applies 
to the form as preserved in Assyrian documents. It should 
be added that we have the same name in an Aramaic form, 
preserved on a seal, probably of the seventh century b.c., 
found at Saqqara in Egypt, which reads 

We may further note that while Boutflower has drawn 
attention to two proper names in the Papyri, in which d 
stands, they would provide a wholly misleading clue as to 
the nature of the dialect of Elephantine, even though they 
are found on the spot itself. For, as we shall see below, not 
only did that dialect in the fifth century b.c. show an 
overwhelming preference for z, but even in proper names the 
d was the less common usage. 

A further illustration of the invalidity of Boutflower’s 
method may be found in the Assyrian transcription of the 
names Damascus and Samaria. For the former the cuneiform 
texts have Dimaska, and the like, and for the latter Samerina.^ 
Smce the Arabic for Damascus is since 

Arabic ^ normally corresponds to Hebrew and Aramaic 
ty 'or D, the Biblical Hebrew form may be relied 

on to preserve the correct Aramaic sibilant, while the 
Akkadian form does not. In this case, however, the usage 
followed in the cuneiform texts agrees with that of Akkadian, 
which normally has s, corresponding to Hebrew tiV But in 

^ 2 Samuel viii, 3 ; 1 Kings xi, 23. 

2 CIS. ii, 124. 

’ I am indebted to G. R. Driver for drawing my attention to this point, 
which seems excellently to expose the invalidity of Boutflower’s argument. 
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the case of Samaria this explanation fails. The Old Testament 
presents us with and while by the normal rule 

the initial sibUant would appear in Arabic as (j», in Akkadian 
it would be represented by s. The Akkadian transcription 
of this word, therefore, is out of accord with Akkadian usage 
in the class of words affected, and equally out of accord with 
Hebrew and Aramaic usage. It would be but a misleading 
clue, both as to the name of the capital of the Israelite kingdom 
and as to the character of the Hebrew dialect in the matter 
of sibilants. What confidence can we have, then, in the clue 
of Dadda-idri to give us either the true native name of the 
king or the true character of the dialect of Damascus ? 

It is therefore clear that we must wait until we have some 
much more solid evidence before we can build anything 
whatever on assumption as to what the character of the 
Damascus dialect really was. 

IV 

Is not the case of Harran, however, much stronger ? For 
here we find a whole array of names standing in cimeiform 
with d. On this, two things must be said. First, that even 
if it were definitely proved that the dialect of Harran did 
employ the d, this would provide no proof that the dialect 
of either Damascus or Babylon employed the d. In the case 
of Babylon, there is direct testimony to the contrary, and 
while there is no direct evidence from Damascus, it is much 
more likely that its dialect was closely similar to the Aramaic 
dialects of the neighbouring S)rrian states, whose inscriptions 
have come down to us, than that it was similar to the dialect 
of the more remote Harran, if that were materially different. 

And second, there is nothing that can really be called 
evidence that in Harran a dental dialect of Aramaic was 
spoken so early. For while proper names may be significant 
of much, their evidence can only be used with extreme caution. 
They may reflect a variety of foreign influences, and be no 
evidence whatever of native usage, or they may be completely 
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misleading.^ Migration and intermarriage may bring in foreign 
names. Thus, the names in d from Assyrian and Babylonian 
Aramaic inscriptions, and from the Papyri, tell us nothing 
until we know something of the persons who bore them. 
In the Papyri, in particular, we find so many influences 
reflected in the proper names that we could not afiirm with 
any certainty that the d names noted were not of non- Aramaic 
origin, in the form in which they appear. Similarly, we can 
have no certainty that the d names found in Harran, which 
was a great centre of trade, were not of non-Aramaic origin. 

It is a curious fact that practically all the names collected 
by Boutflower contain the element 4dri. It is true that he 
adduces three other names, but of these, Si'-aJiadi has no 
evidential value, since Johns notes ^ that the reading of 
the crucial syllable -di is quite insecure, while Si’-dikir 
is connected by Johns with the Hebrew of 

1 Kings iv, 9.^ Neither of these can, therefore, be used with 
any security in the present connection. Nor is the third name, 
Nashu-dimri, much more secure. For there is no evidence 
that there was not a Semitic root dmr, beside the root dmr = 

zmr. Brockelmann, indeed, connects the Syriac whence 
comes Vr^l = admirabilis, with such a root.* 

X 

V 

Enough has been said to demonstrate that the alleged 
dental dialect of Damascus and Harran is as unproved as 

1 G. R. Driver points out, for instance, that in the Old Testament the 
name Uriah the Hittite has nothing to do with the divine name Yah, with 
which it seems to connect, and that it is quite distinct from the genuinely 
Hebrew name Uriah, which we find borne by Hebrew persons, but is the 
Mitanni name Uria, with the common hypocoristic ending -ia. 

‘ Assyrian Doomsday Book, p. 30. So insecure is the name that Johns 
omits it from his Glossary of Proper Names. 

® Ibid. The reference I owe to G. R. Driver, who adds that this is 
perfectly legitimate, as ki is often substituted for ki in every period, while 
actually in texts from Harran we have Adad-lu-ki-di (ibid.. No. 4, obv., iii, 
13) beside Si’-[lu]-ki-di (No. 6, obv., i, B 7). 

* Lexicon Syriacum, 2nd ed., p. 158. The reference is again G. R. Driver’s, 
to whom I am indebted for much of the foregoing paragraph. 
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it is unlikely. Nevertheless, the curious fact of these names 
with -idri, and in particular of the name Dadda-idri, does 
call for some explanation, though none that is really satis- 
factory has yet been propounded. G. E. Driver makes a new 
suggestion, however, which seems to me to be wholly probable, 
and permits me here to present it. It is that these names 
are due to Arabic influence. So far as the Harran names are 
concerned, he points out that one of the influences bearing 
on that great trading centre would be the intercourse with 
the Arab tribes of the desert, who spoke a dental rather than 
a sibilant dialect. It is not difficult to suppose that commercial 
intercourse should bring some settlement or intermarriage, 
sufficient to introduce some foreign forms of proper names, 
or even to corrupt the common speech, though of that we have 
no evidence. 

But what of the name Dadda-idri ? Here Driver suggests 
that the Assyrian scribes may have first learned the name from 
the lips of an Aramaean from Harran, or of an Arab from the 
desert, and have written it down as they heard it.^ The 
Assyrian armies must have availed themselves of the services 
of guides, from whose lips they may well have first learned 
the names of both places and persons. And since -idri is so 
common an element of Harranian names, Hadadezer would 
as easily be given a dental character on the lips of a person 
from Harran as on those of an Arab. 

It is interesting to note that the form Samerina, noted above, 
would equally well be explained by the suggestion of an Arab 
gmde.^ For while Assyrians, Aramaeans, and Israelites would 


^ Experience shows that when once a foreign name has secured a place 
in a language the inaccuracy of its spelling or pronunciation, due to the 
medium through which it was first learned, is seldom corrected. Thus we 
speak of Peking, though the local pronunciation is more like Bay-jing. 

^ There are also a number of other names in Assyrian inscriptions, e.g. 
Vrsalimmu for Jerusalem, Asdudu for Ashdod, Isl^luna for Ashkelon, and 
Lakisu for Lachish. In the earlier period, Babylonian often substituted 
s for s, and in the Amarna Letters we find some confusion. Thus, we there 
find Lakisu in letters from Lachish, but Lakisu in the letters of Abdi-I^iba 
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liardly be expected so to pronounce the name, an Arab guide 
might well do so. In view, however, of the fact that we are 
told that in an earlier age the substitution of s for s was an 
Ephraimite solecism,^ we cannot be sure that Samerina is 
not due to uneducated local pronunciation. 

It may be asked what evidence there is of the existence of 
a specifically Arabic type of dialect in North Arabia so early. 
There are no actual North Arabic inscriptions early enough 
to warrant the assumption, but the South Arabian 
communities, which were essentially trading communities, 
seem to have had firm trading connections with North Arabia. 
Thus Margoliouth says that “ the presence of Minaean 
inscriptions at El-‘Ula in North Arabia would seem to show 
that their power was not confined to the South of the 
Peninsula while the Old Testament tells us of what was 
probably a commercial mission to Solomon from the Sabaeans, 
headed by their Queen.* It is to be noted, too, that when 
Sargon, in 715 B.c., made an attack against certain tribes 
of the Arabian Peninsula, the Queen of the Aribi in North 
Arabia, and It’amar of Saba, in South Arabia, both sent 
gifts to Sargon.* This would seem to indicate that in that age 
the North Arabians and the South Arabians were in close 
touch with one another. Further, when the North Arabians 
developed a script, it was derived from that of the South 
Arabians,® pointing again to the fact of much intercourse 
between the South Arabian communities and the North. 


of Jerusalem. For Ashkelon, however, we 6nd Askaluna, both in Abdi- 
hiba's letters and elsewhere. Jerusalem is only mentioned in Abdi-biba's 
letters, where Urusalim is found. But these names doubtless reached the 
Assyrian scribes by direct contact in the period of Assyrian expansion, 
when s would be the regular Assyrian usage — though surviving letters 
show that in the common speech s still stood sometimes by confusion 
for s. 

^ Jg. xii, 6. 

* Hastings, DB. i, 1336. 

* 1 Kings X, 2. 

* Cambridge Ancient History, iii, 58. 

‘ Lidzbarski, op. cit., ii, 27. 
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Moreover, the Aribi, or Arabi, are frequently mentioned in 
Assyrian texts. At the battle of Karkar we find Gindibu 
the Arabian, with 1,000 camels, and thereafter there are 
frequent references to these tribes in the north of Arabia.^ 
That they spoke a specifically Arabic type of dialect cannot 
be proved, but is highly probable. For while we know little 
beyond some proper names of states and kings, many of them 
offer easy Arabic etymologies.* 

It is true that I have argued above that proper names 
cannot be accepted alone as a sufficient indication of the 
character of a dialect, and I must beware of following an 
argument here which I have disallowed there. But the cases 
are not quite parallel. For while I have argued that the 
dialect of Damascus cannot be held, on the strength of a single 
name in foreign transcript, to be seriously different from that 
of the neighbouring Aramaean communities, whose dialect 
is known to us, and while I have argued that the proper names 
of Harran cannot prove a dental dialect of Aramaic to have 
been spoken there, and especially if these names can just as 
easily be traced to Arabic influence, in the case of the Aribi 
we have neither the evidence of neighbouring and kindred 
tribes to set against the suggestion that they spoke a dialect 
of Arabic, nor is it easy to see from what outside source names 
which yield an easy Arabic etymology could have reached 
them, to become the names, not only of persons, but of 
states. 

But even if these names of an Arabic type among the Aribi 
are insufficient to establish the type of dialect spoken by the 
tribes, my case is sufficiently supported. For whether native 
to the Aribi or not, these names prove the presence in North 
Arabia of “ Arabic ” influence on proper names, and so 
support the possibility that the Harran names may derive 

^ Cf. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, i, 18, “ Die Wiiste im Westen 
und Siiden des Zweistromlandes war schon im 9. Jahrhundert von ‘ Arabern ’ 
bevdlkert.” 

* Cf. Margoliouth, loc. cit., p. 133a ; Streck, Assurbanipal, iii, 772. 
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from the same influence. Whether, then, through commercial 
relations with the great trading commimities of South Arabia, 
or through intercomse with the Arab tribes of North Arabia, 
proper names of an “ Arabic ” character may quite well have 
reached Harran, and the names Dadda-idri and Samerina 
may be due either to Arab guides from the desert or to the 
influence of the -idri names from Harran and of local solecism 
respectively.^ 


VI 

Turning now to Boutflower’s use of the evidence of the 
Papyri, we find that here he is no more convincing. He argues 
that while the pronouns almost invariably have z, the root- 
words generally have d, and that therefore the dialect was 
really of the dental variety. Driver and I had both argued 
that there was a gradually increasing use of d over the period 
of the Papyri, but this Boutflower definitely denies, main- 
taining that there was little, if any, change during the 
period.^ 

In support of this contention he divides most of the first 
thirty-five of the texts in Cowley’s edition ^ into three groups, 
of nine, four, and eighteen, respectively. The first group 
comes from the period 495-455 b.c., the second from 
447-435 B.C., and the third from 428-400 b.c. He notes that 
it is only in the second group that we find d in the pronouns. 
Accepting his group divisions, we find the following distribution 
of the alternative consonants imder discussion : — 

(1) In the first group we find d 5 times, including two 
proper names, ^ against z 137 times, including 14 proper names ; 

(2) In the second group we find d 9 times, of which none 

^ In view of the other names mentioned in a note above, the former would 
seem to be the more probable hypothesis. 

* Op. cit., p. 19. 

^ Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., 1923, cited below as AP. 

* I have not included here the name iTJT, which I discuss in 
a footnote below. 
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are proper names, as against z 35 times, of which three 
are proper names : 

(3) In the third group we find d 8 times} including one 
proper name, against z 226 times, of which 20 are proper 
names. 

From these figures it would appear that Boutflower is quite 
right, and that there was little difference between the 
proportions of the first and third of these periods. But when 
it is remembered that the Ahikar Papyri may, according to 
Cowley, be safely dated in the latter part of the century, and 
that the same authority ascribed the Papyri containing an 
Aramaic translation of the Behistun inscription to circa 
420 B.C., and that the proportions of d to z in the former 
are 17 to 84, and in the latter 10 to 44, it would appear that 
there is real reason to believe that the d was gradually becoming 
more established. 

The figures given above will surely suggest to the impartial 
reader that the evidence does not favour the theory that the 
d was the essential usage of the dialect. Let us return, 
however, to examine the first group more closely. In the 
eight dated texts of the group we find the following three 
words written with d, viz., nns'lsb 2, 17, s, n, and 
2m 10, 9. To these must be added the two proper names 
mpW 2, 19, and 2, 20.2 In the same documents, 

* Here I have not included 1131, AP. 34, 6, which Cowley 
doubtfully connects with = remember. I should have included 

a reference to this word in footnote 4, on p. 20 of my Aramaic of the Old 
Testament. 

^ Leander {Laut~ und Formenledire des AgyptiscFAramdischen, 1928, 
p. 9) includes also the names rT'JT, S’JT' and HADIN' as belonging 
to this class. The last is miswritten (see note in AP. on 37, 17) 
for n'3T'. Sachau, however, holds (Aramdische Papyrus aus 

Elephantine, 1911, p. 8) that the form points to the root 

(cf. BU. jnX = lord), and he is followed b 3 ' Ungnad. Lidzbarski 
rightly, in my judgment, doubts this (op. cit., iii, 258), but 
holds, as Leander, that rT'JT and fDJP are two forms of the same 
name, noting the former as the younger. It seems to me much more 
probable that connects with the root In BH. we find 

the proper name JITJ in Neh. iii, 7, which is certainly not 
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on the other hand, we find 50 times, 5 times, 

7 times, 'sS'f twice, twice, nS'f twice, once, 

rijf 19 times, 27 times, 'ITf twice, once, D2f once, 
4 times, and the proper names once, 

6 times, “n^f 4 times, yp once, and (TiP twice. We thus find d 
5 times, against z 137 times. If we add three further 
Papyri, which Cowley assigns to the same period, though they 
are not dated, the numbers are altered to 6 occurrences 
of d, including 3 proper names, and 155 occurrences of z, 
including 15 proper names. On the basis of these data, it 
can scarcely be maintained that the few examples with d 
exhibit the essential usage of the dialect in this period. And 
since the proportions of more than 25 to 1, including proper 
names, or more than 40 to 1, excluding proper names, 
were not maintained in the later documents, it would appear 
that Driver and I had some justification for the view that there 
was a tendency for d to be more used in the later texts. 

Or, ignoring proportions, and looking only at the occurrences 
of d in the Papyri, we find that, apart from three proper 
names, there are 3 occurrences between 495 and 455 B.c., 
9 occurrences between 447 and 435 B.C., 9 occurrences 
between 428 and 400 b.c. (including 2 in a duplicate 
document which Boutflower excluded from group 3, and which 
are therefore omitted above), 10 occurrences in the Behistun 
Papyri of circa 420 b.c., 17 occurrences in the Ahikar 
Papyri, which belong towards the end of the century, and only 
4 other occurrences in Papyri that cannot be dated, and 
2 on Ostraka. 


VII 

We have not yet examined, however, the effort to set the 
root-words over against the pronouns, and the claim that it 
is in the former alone that the true character of the dialect 


connected with ]TN, but which may with every probability be connected 
with PFiT'. Cowley docs not, I believe, discuss these names, but 
the fact that he transliterates Yedoniah in the one case and Jezaniah in 
the other would seem to indicate that he does not equate the two names. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1933. 51 
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is indicated. It is perfectly true that, apart from the 
demonstrative and relative pronouns and conjunctions, d is 
found more frequently than z in the ordinary vocabulary of 
the Papyri, but it is also true that Boutflower has not presented 
a fair statement of the case. On p. 20, after referring to the 
third of the above-mentioned groups and the further Papyri 
to which no date can be assigned, and also to the Ahikar and 
Behistun Papyri, he says : “In all these the pronominal 
words are written with sibilants throughout, while the root- 
words with scarcely an exception are written with dentals.” 
To this he adds a footnote that “ the only exceptions are 
{sic ; read iHl), 39, 4, and Ahikar, line 193 ; 
and “121 Ahikar, line 53 ”. The reader could only conclude 
that these were the only exceptions in all the texts to which 
reference has just been made. There are, however, more 
numerous examples, viz. 2ni AP 30, 12. 28; 31, 11; 
39, 4; Ah. 193; “121 (verb). Ah. 53; p21 (noun), 32, 1. 
2; 61, 1. 10; 62, No. 1,4; 63, 10. 12. 14; 68, No. 11, 2; 
“nijl 71, 23. In these particular Papyri, therefore, which 
contain 40 of the 52 occurrences of d that the Papyri present,^ 
there are no less than 16 instances of z in root-words 
also found. 

For the whole of the Papyri and Ostraka, the facts are that 
d is found in demonstratives and relatives 6 times, and in 
other words 48 times, whereas z is found in demonstratives, 
relatives, and conjunctions more than 650 times, and in 
other words 16 times. 

Nor is even this a complete statement of the case. 
Boutflower quotes two proper names he has found with d, but 
he ignores the names in which z stands. Yet these again 
heavily preponderate. In dealing with Harran and Damascus, 
he would give to proper names, even in foreign transcription, 
determinative signiflcance in estimating the character of the 

^ As I have collected all the occurrences of d in Egyptian Aramaic, with 
references, in my Aramaic of the Old Testament, pp. 20 f., it is unnecessary 
to do so again here. 
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dialect. Yet here he ignores all but the two names which seem 
to lend some support to his theory. We may therefore restore 
the balance by noting that over against three proper names 
which have d, viz. AP 2, 19 ; 3, 23 ; es, No. 15, 

2, 20, and '-i-fj? 24, 37, we may set 

iT“t3f 5, 5 and 12 times else, 22, 66. 67, *Tl3r 10, 3 

and 20 times else, 20, 6 and 7 times else, 23, 8, 

n'jm' 52, 14. 17, iTifK 12, 8; 66, No. 8, 8, 6; 25, 17, 

and 6, 9 and 8 times else. In the proper names, there- 
fore, against 5 examples of d in three names, we are able 
to set a total of 60 occurrences of eight names with zd 
While, therefore, there is a predominance of 3 to 1 
in favour of d in root-words, there is a predominance on 
the other side of 12 to 1 in proper names, and of more 
than a 100 to 1 in demonstratives, relatives, and conjunctions. 
And since the instances of these latter overwhelmingly 
outnumber the total of the proper names and the root-words, 
it is surely out of the question to confine attention to the 
root-words in determining the character of the dialect. Let it 
be further remembered that there is no instance of a text 
amongst the Papyri using d exclusively, but that a great 
number use z exclusively. In view of these incontestable 
facts, it can scarcely be disputed that the Papyri show us 
a dialect which is still dominantly using z but in which 
d is beginning to appear. 


VIII 

But so far we have not dealt with Boutfiower’s introduction 
of the cases of the equivalence of and XL*, and of t3 and 
in certain classes of words. Concerning these there is no 
dispute. While in some early Aramaic inscriptions, as e.g. 


^ It should be noted, however, that if Lidzbarski and Leander are right 
in the derivation of then the 32 occurrences of that name 

in its various spellings would have to be added, making the figures 
57 as against 60. 
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the Zenjirli and Nerab inscriptions, we find and as 
well as f in the cases we have so far been considering, in 
the Papyri we find 71 and with the exception of a single 
word. Boutflower attaches these cases to the occurrences of 
“I in the Papyri to lend additional strength to his claim 
that these texts present us with an essentially dental dialect. 
Implicit in the argument is the assumption that the variations 
go together, and that a dialect that employed n and U 
might be presumed also to employ 

This assumption is invalidated by the evidence. It is true 
that in certain early Aramaic texts we find tl’, and f 
uniformly employed, and that in Biblical Aramaic and late 
Aramaic we find n, and T uniformly employed. But 
that in no sense proves that the three cases belong together, 
and must be found together. The introduction of the cases 
of n and cannot make the rarer occurrences of 1 in 
the Papyri normative for the dialect, or alter the fact that 
the evidence overwhelmingly proves that the usage of 
Egyptian Aramaic was predominantly f. Especially strong 
is this conclusion when the instances of 1 so greatly out- 
number not alone the instances of “f but the instances of 
71, 13, and “T combined. 

Further, if the three dental usages and the three sibilant 
usages did really belong together and accompany one another, 
and if the dialect of Elephantine were a dental dialect infected 
by some foreign sibilant influence, we should be inclined to 
wonder how it came about that an infection which had spread 
so far into the field of the one dental had made so little mark 
in the sphere of the others. 

An impartial examination of the evidence cannot fail to 
convince the student that Early Aramaic employed 
and f, but that gradually these gave place to 7t> 
13, and not, however, simultaneously. The evidence 
clearly indicates that the change from f to "J was the last 
of the three, and that this change was in progress in the 
Elephantine colony in the fifth century b.c. 
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IX 

This, however, brings us to Ernest Sibree’s dictum, which 
Boutflower quotes in support of his theoryd This is that the 
principle of least effort favours the change of dentals to 
sibilants, but is adverse to the change of sibilants to dentals. 
But this a priori argument is of no value whatever, and 
cannot be used to set aside the concrete evidence we have 
to the contrary here. For, as we have abundantly seen, the 
d was gradually securing for itself a stronger position in the 
Pap)rri. 

Again, in the early Babylonian and Assyrian Aramaic 
writings we find z, but d appears in two Mesopotamian 
inscriptions, the earlier of which is dated by Pognon at about 
200 B.C., in one of them beside z. In the later Aramaic of 
Babylon the d was regularly used. Ev'en if Boutflower were 
right in assuming the d to have been the original usage, 
that was ousted by Akkadian-speaking scribes, the alleged 
principle of least effort, if relevant, should have furthered 
and established the position of the 2 . That the z was finally 
driven out before the d is proof that the process which is set 
down as an a priori improbability did actually take place. 

We may further note that while the older inscriptions from 
Asia Minor use 2 , the Sardis bilingual of circa 400 b.c. employs 
d beside the 2 .* 

Again, in one or two of our oldest Nabataean inscriptions 
we find 2 , but then it disappears and gives place to d. Here, 
once more, we find the two side by side in one text. 

Surely it is significant that in all our old Aramaic texts, 
whether they come from Egypt, Arabia, North Syria, Asia 
Minor, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, or India, we find 2 , and that 

* Op. cit., p. 21. 

^ Baumgartner (ZA W, loc. cit., p. 95) adds a second inscription from 
Asia Minor which employs d beside z, given in PSBA. xxxv, 1913, p. 192. 
But this is the Cilician inscription more recently edited by Torrey in 
JAOS. xxxv, 1915-17, pp. 370-4, which closer study has shown to employ 
only z. 
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in no less than four cases, in districts so widely separated 
as Elephantine, Sardis, Hassan Kef, and Nabataea, our 
oldest examples of d in these areas are found side by side 
with z. When to this it is added that in all the later Aramaic 
that we know d was the normal usage, it is clear that the 
only possible conclusion is that the z was the older usage in 
Aramaic and the d the more recent. 

It is gratuitous to assume that from early times there were 
two different usages in Aramaic, the one pure and the other 
corrupted by foreign influence, of which only the latter has 
left any surviving early remains and only the former any late 
remains. It is quixotic to make this assumption when we 
are told that the z would be imlikely to give place to the d, 
and its prospect of survival would therefore be the greater. 
On Boutflower’s principles late Ajamaic ought to have been 
a sibilant dialect. 

X 

There is a further mutation to which we are referred. 
In certain groups of words we find a p in our oldest Aramaic 
inscriptions, but an j; in the Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra, 
and in all late Aramaic writing. Here it is observed that in 
Jer. X, 11 we find both standing side by side, and in 
the Papyri both usages are found, though the older usage 
greatly predominates. Here again we find the case of the two 
usages standing side by side in a single text. 

Boutflower recognizes that the ancient inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria have p, but seeks to rescue himself 
from the embarrassment of the fact that Daniel consistently 
uses j; by ascribing Jer. x, 11 to the reign of Jehoiakim, 
and by ass umin g that Ezra vi contains the ipsissima 
verba of an Aramaic decree issued by Cyrus. This merely 
begs the question. For neither of these statements can be 
taken for granted. Most scholars regard Jer. x, 11 as 
a gloss, while for the evidence that the Aramaic of Ezra 
is somewhat older than that of Daniel, but certainly younger 
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than the fifth century b.c., I can only refer to the full 
discussion in the work of mine against which much of 
Boutflower’s present work is directed. 

He omits to note that in the Aramaic endorsements on the 
documents of the Murashu Sons, which come from Babylonia 
and are contemporary with the Elephantine Papyri, the p 
is still alone found. This would be an unpromising piece of 
evidence for the theory that Daniel, writing in Babylon in 
the sixth century b.c., used Jf. The evidence which has come 
down to us clearly indicates that this change began in the 
West. It was in progress in Egypt in the fifth century b.c., 
but it had not yet begun in Babylonia. 

The change from p to p and the change from f to 
“1, therefore, were both in progress in Egypt in the period 
of the Papyri, while neither had begun in Babylonia in that 
age. Yet in Daniel both are completed. In both cases the 
earliest evidence we have of the later usage comes from 
Egypt,^ and represents the newer usage securing for itself 
a place beside the older. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
conclude that both usages began in the West, and that even 
if we hold Daniel to have had its origin in Palestine we must 
recognize it to have been later than the Papyri, while if we 
wish to place its origin in Babylon it could only have been 
at a still later date that these two changes could have been 
completely carried through there. 

XI 

No more convincing is Boutflower’s discussion of a further 
point he introduces. This is the question of the use of Q“ or 
I" for the termination of the pronominal suflixes of the 
second and third persons masculine plural. He again turns to 
the cognate languages to show that the 1“ is quite as old 
as the 0“.^ But once again I can only reply that the point 

^ Apart from the sporadic instances of proper names in d, which have been 
sutBciently discussed above. 

* Op. cit., pp. 33 S. 
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at issue is not how old the usage is in Semitic but in Aramaic, 
and that can be established only by Aramaic evidence. 

Similarly, he once more assumes that the letter of Ezra 
vi, 6-12 was written in 520 b.c., in the precise words in which 
it now stands, and that the occurrence of once in that letter 
proves that the usage was known in the East in that year. 
He further assumes that the Palmyrene use of the dates 
from their ancient trade relations with Damascus, and that 
therefore the 1^“ was the usage of Damascus. But conjecture 
is not proof, and there is no shadow of evidence to show 
either that the Damascenes used or that the Palm 5 rrenes 
received any dialectic usage whatever from the Damascenes, 
or even that the Palmyrenes themselves used the in the 
days when Damascus was “ the political capital of Aramaica 
and the centre of Aramaic culture ”. The earliest Palmyrene 
inscription we have dates from the year 9 B.c., and we have 
no knowledge at all of the usage of the Palmyrenes before 
that date. 

So, too, the assumption that an m dialect and an n dialect 
stood side by side in ancient Aramaic is wholly unwarranted. 
It is based on the fact that we have the two usages side by 
side in the book of Ezra, even standing together in a single 
verse, and on the fact that there may be a few instances 
of J" in the Papyri. These instances are very few and very 
uncertain indeed. They stand in AP 16, 4 ; 34, 6. 7 ; 37, 4. 14 ; 
82, 11. Sachau holds them to be feminine suffixes, and Cowley 
takes 16, 4 as feminine, while Driver treats 37, 14 as 
feminine.^ Where the evidence is so uncertain it can hardly 
sustain the conclusion that “it is sufiicient to show the 
existence of an n dialect ” in Egypt. 

Even if the instances in the Papyri were certain, they would 
no more prove the existence of two dialects than do the 
instances in Ezra. For if there were two dialects, they would 
not both be used by the same writer within the compass of a 


1 JRA8., 1932, p. 81. 
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single verse. Clearly, at the time such verse was written, there 
were two uses within the one dialect, and the evidence but 
establishes that the dialect was changing. And since in the 
book of Daniel we find only the n, we can but conclude that 
in this respect the dialect was no longer in the stage of 
transition, but that the n had definitely taken the place of 
the m. 

The Aramaic evidence tells us that in the kingdom of 
Zakir and at Zenjirli in the eighth century b.c., and in 
Assyria in the time of Ashurbanipal, the m was used. It also 
tells us that in Egypt in the fifth century b.c. the almost, 
and possibly quite, invariable use was m. If the occasional 
appearances of n were secure, they would be the earliest 
definitely datable instances of the usage. The Aramaic of 
Ezra has both m and n freely interchanged. The Aramaic 
of Daniel, however, has only n. It is perfectly true that the 
Nabataean inscriptions still use m, but since it is known that 
the change from z to d reached the Nabataeans much later 
than it did any other district of which we have knowledge, 
their conservatism in this other respect occasions little 
wonder. 

In any case, a usage whose first — and doubtful — non-Biblical 
occurrences belong to the fifth century b.c., yet which is 
found to be invariably employed in the book of Daniel, must 
still provide embarrassment to the view that that book dates 
from the sixth century b.c. And if the linguistic argument 
is to be allowed any weight at all, then the evidence can only 
point to the fact that Daniel is later than Ezra in this respect. 

XII 

I may take this opportunity of dealing briefly with some 
corrections and would-be corrections of my work that 
Boutflower throws into the Addenda pages at the end of his 
book. On p. 43 he draws attention to my error in referring 
to the conservative view of the book of Daniel as “ more than 
a century ” older than the oldest Papyrus, and points out 
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that I should have said “ forty years My error was a real 
one, of which I can offer no explanation. Happily, my 
argument is unaffected by the correction. 

On the previous page he criticizes my statements about 
the use of ^ to mark the direct object in the Papyri. He 
suggests that I had overlooked the example in AP 5, 9, and 
in denying my statement that the usage is found more 
frequently in the later Papyri than in the earlier, he remarks 
that I cite but one instance from the Ahikar Papyri. As 
I professed to cite but examples, no error can be laid at my 
door in not quoting every instance. I had neither overlooked 
5, 9, nor had I failed to find more than one instance in the 
Ahikar texts. For examples may be found in lines 1, 48, 72, 
76, 77, 118, 136, 176. Since the usage is, as Cowley notes,’^ 
not common in the Papyri, these eight examples, together 
with the ones I have quoted in the statement criticized, 
should be sufficient to establish the accuracy of my note that 
it stands more frequently in the later Papyri than in the 
earlier. 

On the other points to which he refers, Boutflower does not 
question my accuracy, but endeavours to explain away the 
facts to which I had drawn attention. A good illustration 
is the case of the use of before the royal name 

with which it stands in apposition, in the book of Daniel. 
Boutflower urges that in formal and historical documents, 
and in humble address, the word stood after the 

royal name, whereas in simple narrative and intimate con- 
versation it stood before. As an example of intimate 
conversation he instances Dan. ii, 28. It is scarcely likely 
that, in the circumstances depicted in that chapter, Daniel 
would in his address to the monarch refer to him in an 
intimate fashion, or would fail to treat him with all the 
dignity due to his position. Nor is it clear why ii, 46, v, 9, 
and vi, 10 should be set down as “ simple narrative ”, while 


1 AP., p. 14. 
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iii, 1, say, should be held to require “ stately and formal 
style When Boutflower goes on to add that the reason 
we never find the word standing first in the 

Papyri is that they contain no passages which can be described 
as simple narrative or intimate conversation, he is letting his 
theory cause him to forget the facts. For surely the Tale of 
Ahikar is as deserving of the name of “ simple narrative ” 
as the chapters of Daniel quoted, and we might even more 
reasonably expect Ahikar to refer to his monarch, in private 
conversation with a third party, in informal terms, than 
Daniel to use such terms in addressing the monarch himself. 
Yet in lines 47, 50, 51, 53 we find the alleged formal usage. 

It is interesting to observe that while Boutflower would 
thus discount the evidence on this point as of no significance 
at all for the dating of the Aramaic of Daniel, the late 
Archdeacon Charles claimed that on this ground alone he 
could definitely and decisively date it.^ I was much more 
restrained in granting it significance, without attributing 
to it decisive significance, and I still hold that as Charles 
presses it much too far, so Boutflower yields it far too little.^ 

XIII 

It is, therefore, manifest that Boutflower’s case fails at 
every point. For 

(1) In the complete absence of Aramaic evidence from 
Harran and Damascus, we are quite unable to determine 
the character of the Aramaic spoken at either ; 


’ A Critical and Exegetical Commentary cm the Book of Daniel, 1929, p'. ci. 

® I here append two further corrections; (1) G. R. Driver notes that 
Boutflower’s explanation, on p. 45, of the name Rimani-Adad as “ Rimmon 
is Adad ” is mistaken. It means “ Have mercy on me, Adad ”, the first 
element connecting with the Hebrew root Dm- (2) An error in my 
own work may be corrected. On p. 139, line 17, the word NTTX has 
somehow got with two words from Ezra, instead of standing in the following 
line with two from Daniel. This correction involves the transposition of the 
words “ three ” in line 16 and “ two ” in line 17, and the substitution of 
“ three ” for “ four ” in footnote 6. 
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(2) Even if we could establish that character, we could not 
transfer it to Babylon in the teeth of the surviving evidence ; 

(3) The incursions into the cognate languages cannot 
establish Aramaic usage ; 

(4) The assumption that d was the original Aramaic usage 
requires a wholly unnatural interpretation of the evidence, 
and especially that of the Papyri ; 

(5) The assumption that wherever 2 ; is foimd it represents 
foreign corruption rests on no evidence, and is supported 
only by an a priori argument which would, if valid, require 
the final triumph of the z instead of the d ; 

(6) The assumption that no text can be trusted to determine 
the usage of the locality from which it emanated at the date 
when it was written, but that we must uniformly suppose 
that writers either perversely followed the custom of some 
other language, or revived a usage which is supposed to have 
been anciently used but of which we have no relevant evidence, 
rests on a fundamental persuasion of the invalidity of all 
evidence that could only make all discussion fruitless ; 

(7) Since, in the three cases examined, our ancient Aramaic 
texts have f, p, and D“, while our later texts have 1, 
J,’, and J“, and since in each case the earliest non-Biblical 
instance of the latter usage in Aramaic that has come down 
to us appears beside the former, we can only conclude that 
the former was really the earlier usage in Aramaic, and 
gradually gave place to the latter. 

It is thus certain that Boutflower’s theory encounters such 
difficulties that it has no chance of acceptance. And even if 
the theory were soimd, it would hardly do the work for which 
it is created. For he tells us that his purpose is to remove 
one of the obstacles to the conservative view of the date and 
authorship of the book of Daniel. But even if, as he supposes, 
Damascus and Harran used a dental dialect, which was 
originally spoken in Babylon, but which our existing 
inscriptions from Babylon prove to have been corrupted by 
Akkadian influence, we should still be at a loss to understand 
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why Daniel, whose own native Hebrew was a sibilant dialect, 
and who found around him a sibilant dialect of Aramaic so 
aggressive that it imposed itself from Babylon on distant 
Tema, should restore the assumed original usage. The 
assumption that the so-called Pure Aramaic was spoken in 
Damascus in the ninth century b.c. offers no reason whatever 
why Daniel should have used it in Babylon in the sixth century 
B.c. The recognition that the book of Daniel is imrepre- 
sentative of the usage of the locality from which it is held to 
have emanated in the age to which it is ascribed, and in 
particular of the court circles in which the author is held to 
have moved, can hardly be held to be in itself a vindication 
of the age and provenance to which it is assigned. 

124 . 




Tarikh-i-Muhammad Arif Qandahari 

By SRI RAM SHARMA 

rpARIKH-I-MUHA]\IMAD ARIF QANDAHARI is often 
cited as an authority in many extant works of Mughal 
history. Sir Henry Elliot, however, failed to secure even 
a fragment of the work and had to content himself with 
a note based on the citations in other histories. Nor did 
his editor Professor Dowson succeed any better. Thus the 
History of India as told by her own historians (vol. vi) contains 
a very brief note on the very sketchy information available 
at the time. 

Fortunately a fragment of the work was discovered some 
years ago in the State Library of H.H. the Nawab of Rampur. 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarhar succeeded in getting a transcript of 
the MS. in question. I am very much indebted to him for 
allowing me to use his copy of the MS. That the MS. in 
question is obviously a fragment is clear from the fact that 
there are cross-references to a history of the reign of 
Humayun,! which, however, is missing. It is not possible 
to be confident as to the end. The MS. in question is the 
portion of the work dealing with Akbar’s reign. It begins 
with Akbar’s birth and closes with the account of a great fire 
at Fathpur Sikri in a.h. 987 (1579-1580). That this closes 
a section of the work is obvious by its ending with a prayer 
as is usual elsewhere in this work. It is possible that the 
author did not live to complete any later portions of this 
work, but that he intended to do so is clear from certain 
references in the MS. 

An examination of the MS. in question reveals the fact 
that Muha mm ad Arif had attached himself to Bairam. 
When, in 1560, Bairam fell out with the emperor Arif 
accompanied him in his final march to Gujarat and was 


‘ p. 34. 
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present at his deathbed. After Bairam’s death he carried 
out his intention of going to Mecca on a pilgrimage.^ This 
done he returned to India and lived in Bihar for some time. 
In 1577-8 (a.h. 985) he came from Bihar and was presented 
to Akbar.^ Presumably then he became an imperial servant 
and passed his days as a contented servant of the empire. 
The book seems to have been written probably before Akbar 
launched on his policy of toleration. Though the Jizya was 
remitted during the period Arif deals with, the remission 
finds no place in the book which represents Akbar as a devout 
Muslim. Probably Arif wrote his work before Akbar had 
time to develop his religious policy. If so, this fragment 
represents the last part of Arif’s complete book, which ends 
with the year a.h. 987 (1579-1580). That the work was 
completed within the life time of Akbar is evident from the 
so frequently recurring prayers and their form. It is clear 
that the author did not outlive the emperor. 

The following provides a detailed table of contents of the 
reign of Akbar dealt with in this fragment : — 


1. 

Introduction ...... 

3 

2. 

Prayer for the emperor .... 

14 

3. 

Prayer for the princes .... 

15 

4. 

Birth of Akbar ..... 

16 

5. 

Akbar in the hands of his uncle 

31 

6. 

Kabul given to Akbar after its conquest by 
Humayun and the return of Kamran 



thereto ...... 

35 

7. 

Accession of Akbar .... 

36 

8. 

Character sketch of Akbar describing his 
various qualities and illustrating them 



with facts of his reign 

49 

9. 

Battle with Hemu, his defeat and death . 

71 

10. 

Expedition against Sikandar . 

76 

11. 

Fall of Bairam Khan .... 

82 


‘ pp. 97-9. 
» p. 379. 
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12. Expedition to Malwa under Adham Khan 

and Pir Muhammad, Baz Bahadur’s 
defeat and flight. .... 99 

13. Murder of Khan-i-A‘zam and Adham Khan’s 

end ....... 105 

14. Sending of Mir Muhammad Khan and his 

brothers against Adham Khan Kakar and 
the death of Adham Khan and his sons 107 

15. Eeturn of Shah Abul Ma'ali from Mecca 

to Gujarat, his march to Kabul and other 
incidents . . . . . .110 

16. Akbar wounded, his recovery, and his second 

journey to Mandu .... 117 

17. An account of the expulsion of ‘Ali Quli and 

Bahadur from Jaunpur, and the emperor’s 
march thereto . . . . .124 

18. Mirza Hakim’s march on Hindustan and 

return to Kabul, Akbar’s fort at Lahore 137 

19. Ali Quli and Bahadur’s rebellion, Ali Quli’s 


death and Bahadur’s flight . . .148 

20. Attack on Chitor and its reduction . . 172 

21. Capture of Ranthambor .... 182 

22. Birth of Salim ..... 191 

23. Akbar’s pilgrimage to Ajmer . . . 193 

24. Birth of prince Murad .... 203 

25. Eourth journey to Ajmer . . . 205 

26. Return journey to Fathabad Sikri and the 

banquet at Muzafiar Khan’s . . 216 

27. Palaces and fort at Agra . . . 226 

28. Fathabad Sikri and its buildings . . 234 

28. Sikandur Uzbeg’s return to obedience and 

pardon ...... 241 

29. Muzaffar’s submission to the emperor . 249 

30. Ibrahim in Gujarat. .... 252 

31. Akbar’s march to Gujarat . . 256 

32. Capture of Surat ..... 257 

33. The rebellion of the Afghans at Patan and 

their defeat ..... 258 

34. Fortifications of Surat .... 265 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1933. 
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35. A European embassy at Surat, port wine 

presented to Akbar . . . .270 

36. A royal banquet in the Diwan-i-Khas and 

hard drinking thereat .... 271 

37. Akbar’s return, royal justice executed on 

Hijaz Khan on the complaint of Chingiz 
Khan’s mother ..... 272 

38. Ujjain ....... 274 

39. Ajmer ....... 276 

40. Akbar’s second expedition to Gujarat 

against Muhammad Husain Mirza . 276 

41. Appointment of MuzafPar as Wazir . . 291 

42. Circumcision of Akbar’s sons, Salim put to 

school ...... 297 

43. Baud’s rebellion in Bengal, Todar Mai and 

Lashkar Khan sent against him . . 299 

44. Ghias-ud-din appointed Mir Bakhshi at 

Delhi ...... 313 

45. Journey to Ajmer and back , 314 


46. Plague and famine in Gujarat. . . 316 

47. Revenue regulations, orders for the measure- 

ment of land, appointment of revenue 
officials ...... — 


48. Mahmud of Bhakhar’s death . . . 321 

49. Khan-i-Khanan in Bengal, war with Baud 323 

50. Khan-i-Khanan’s death .... 330 

51. Mirza Koka’s arrest in Gujarat . . 331 

52. Suliman Mirza ’s arrival from Badakhshan, 

his reception ..... 332 

53. Affairs in Bihar, Janed’s flight 337 

54. Khan-i-Jahan in Bengal .... 343 

55. Akbar’s dispatch to Muzaflar Khan at Patna 353 

56. Conquests of forts (e.g. Shivana), expedition 

to Bengal 356 

57. Capture of Eohtas ..... 360 

58. Akbar’s march to Rohtas and back. . 363 

59. Asaf Khan appointed Wazir . . . 369 

60. Revenue settlement in Gujarat . 375 

61. Qutub-ud-Din Khan in Gujarat . . 378 
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62. Akbar’s visit to Farid’s tomb at Pakpatan 379 

63. Eoyal hunt in the Panjab . . 381 

64. Conquest of Kumbhalmer . . 383 

65. Conquest of Idar ..... 385 

66. Akbar’s return to Fathpur via Ajmer 388 

67. Buildings at Sikri, the Mosque . . 388 

68. Eoyal presents sent to Mecca by Sultan 

Khwaja and his return . . . 393 

69. Bringing of royal ladies from Kabul by 

MuzafEar Husain .... 398 

70. Fire at Fathpur Sikri, great damage 401 

71. Prayer ....... 403 

133 




The Origins of the Aryan Gods 

By a. BERRIEDALE KEITH 

TT is inevitable that efforts should constantly be made to 
arrive at results regarding the origin of the gods who 
appear in developed form in the Vedic literature and the 
A vesta. It is true that for many purposes inquiries of this 
kind are unimportant. It matters comparatively little for 
the understanding of the religion of a people to be able to 
trace its evolution, for what is essential is to know what views 
the worshippers of a defined period had of their gods, and 
these may be very different from the opinions to which they 
should logically have advanced. But it is always possible 
that a new theory of origins may cast some light on features 
of religion which remain obscure, and the many divine epithets 
of the Veda which are still unexplained encourage efforts at 
fiurther elucidation. It is therefore not imsatisfactory that 
Professor Eudolph Otto should have worked in detail at 
his effort to clear up the picture of the Vedic pantheon by 
endeavouring to apply to it the speculations on the origin 
of religion which have attracted of late years considerable 
attention in their attractive presentation in Das Heilige and 
Das Gefiihl des Vberweltlichen. 

Professor Otto naturally combats energetically the popula r 
idea that Vedic deities owe in many cases their being to the 
effects produced on the minds of the people by the gre at 
phenomena of nature, such as the sun, the sky, the storm 
winds, and so forth. We must look to man’s feelings for the 
explanation of the conception of the divine, and we find it 
in the specific and a priori faculty of apperception of a power 
which may best be termed a numen in order to avoid the 
misleading implications of other terms. This feeling has 
various characteristics ^ ; i t is more than mere terror, it is 
marked by a sense of otherness, rather than of mere wonder ; 

^ GoUheit und GottheiUn der Arier, pp. 1-15. 
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it is a consciousness of might, which involves respect ; there 
IS a feeling oi tlie presence of power, which may be expressed 
as wrath (manyu), or as glowing flame ; there is majesty, 
and victorious power, and, by a natural dualism of aspect, 
wrath and mercy are associated From this feeling in its 
various aspects it is possible to trace the development of the 
conception of the divine. It may be within man himself. The 
Kesin of the Rigveda (x, 136) bears within himself the numen, 
as do such priests as the Atharvans, Angirasas, Bhrgus, and 
so forth.i Or it may be regarded as situate outside man, 
whether in nature or the animal world or in the world of 
ideas. But these are merely the occasions of the manifestation 
of the numen, not the causes of its existence. 

Applied concretely the principle may be illustrated by the 
case of the Maruts.^ They are normally regarded as the storm 
^^^ods, and their character as divine is traced to the effect on 
■ the mind of early man of their enormous power and terrible 
characteristics. But this is a false view. • Two ’considerations 
are overlooked by those. who hold this belief. In the first 
pplace, men living close to nature are not likely to be so 
ilnpressed by natural phenomena'as to ascribe to the Maruts 
those characteristics of anger and fury which are assigned to 
them in the Rigveda. Secondly, the storm winds when 
reckoned as Maruts are thought of not merely as dreadful, 
but as demonic. The latter character is not a result of 
experience, but is, in Kantian phraseology, imposed on the 
winds as a category a priori, ^he storm winds are reckoned 
demonic because man knows^’'5eIore he encoimters them 
what the demonic is^ In the same way we are not to think ' 
that primitive man derived his belief in hostile powers from 
the phenomena of the cold of winter and the heat of summer, 
the onslaughts of disease, and the attacks of human foes ; 
rather was he afraid of invisible demonic powers, and only 
later did he locate his enemies in natural events.® 


1 Ibid., p. 82. 

* Ibid., pp. 39, 40. a jbid., pp. 12, 107. 
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The theory, of course, is essentially a 'priori, and so evades 
possibility of proof or refutation. But it must be admitted 
to rest on very weak foimdations. | It iis easy to refer to the 
sense of terror and of uncanniness which we have all felt in 
a wood at night,^ but it is impossible to say whether, after 
the many thousands" or hundreds of thousands of years that 
man has* developed on the“earth, our modern feelings even 
in the ease of the alleged primitive savages have much in 
common .with the feelings of those men who first evolved the 
conception of the divin e7^ A.gain it is quite impossible for us 
to estimate the effect on the minds of early men of such 
phenomena as those of nature in India ; it certainly seems 
natural that early tribes shoidd see powerful divinities in such 
phenomena as the storm winds, or in the mighty sun. Nor 
is the contention that the capacity to regard a phenomenon 
as demonic must be a priori conclusive as to the operation 
of that capacity. Professor Otto seems too much inclined to 
regard the power to demonize as subjective and independent 
of the occasion of its application. It is as logical, arguing 
a priori, to hold that the apperception of an object as possessed 
of a numen is possible only because of the specific character 
of the object, which for some reason or other evokes in the 
perceiver the apperception of demonic character. That 
things which are strange and terrible evoke in us feelings of 
reverence and worship is at least as tenable a view as that 
we apply these feelings only secondarily to such objects. 

In application to individual cases, it may be doubted if 
the new theory aids us to any more satisfactory views than 
we at present hold of the great gods of the Veda. Visnu is 
now explained ^ not as a great nature deity, but as the sum of 
•visriu numina, which are characterized by the completeness 
with which they are immanent in the forms they assume, 
as contrasted with the temporary rupas of Kudra. The later 
relations of Visnu to the Tulasi plant, the Nyagrodha tree, 

' Ibid., pp. 22-4; cf. Sir Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, i, 18 ; RV. x, 
146 (AranyanI). 

* Ibid., pp. 83-91. 
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the Salagrama, are essentially aldn to the bhedabheda relations 
of Visnu to the world in the later Vaisnava dogmatic. The 
name is to be explained by the fact that the numen slips into 
{vis) each object, or, if that etymology is dubious, the same 
result can be derived by adducing the root vis ^ and such 
terms as yati-vesa, “ the outer appearance of a yati.” A visnu 
is that which has as its outer appearance, for instance, the 
Salagrama. This enables us to explain the terms Nara, 
Narottama, and Narayana, or Purusottama applied to Visnu. 
A Nara is the numen as spirit which enters an object ; a tree 
which is permeated by such a spirit is a druma-ndrdyana. 
A Narottama is that which has in the highest degree the 
character of a Nara, a numen. It is easy, hence, to vmderstand 
the doctrine of the Avataras of Visnu, or his identification 
with the sacrifice, for is he not the immanent numen in the 
rite, the Brahman ^ itself ? A natural extension of intuition 
by the seers, to whom we owe our theology, is the conception of 
Visiiu as the antarydmin, and his close connection as the 
essential element with a world in which he is immanent and 
which, therefore, is real, and no mere mdyd. No doubt such 
a view is possible, biit there is plainly nothing whatever to 
give it a preference over the traditional doctrine of Visnu ; 
on either theory all his traits can be explained, and on the 
view that he is at first a nature god a much more plausible 
account of his origin is attainable than on the view that he 
is the immanent numen, found sporadically in many objects. 

Varuna, of course, ceases to be a nature god.® He is bom 
of the numinous apperception of disease in man and beast ; 
by the dualism essentially present in such apperceptions the 
sender of disease is also the remover of it, and with the 
development of society the god becomes deeply concerned 

* More normally the name is derived from vis “ be active ”, used of the 
snn ; Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 109. 

* Professor Otto connects this word with the idea of “ height ” as 
elevation, a characteristic of the nnmen. The sense is, however, quite 
uncertain. 

’ See Das Gefilhl des Uberweltlichen, pp. 124 ff. 
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with the pimishment of sin and the vindication of morality. 
This view is supported by denial that the Aryans or the 
Indo-Europeans knew a sky god. We learn ^ that dyau means 
not “ sky ” but “ god ”, inahl dyaus ^ is the forerunner of 
Mahadeva, and the name Ekadyu ® means “ he who reveres 
one god ”, not indeed a monotheist, hut a devotee of an 
istadevata. This is a peculiarly unsatisfactory doctrine, 
and the denial of an Indo-European sky god is clearly wholly 
mmecessary even on Professor Otto’s theory. There is no 
reason whatever, even if that account of divine origins were 
sound, why the process of creating heavenly gods, which he 
admits went on later, should not have been completed by 
the period of Indo-European unity, and we would be saved 
the effort to explain away Dyaus. On the other hand, Apollo 
as Apopellon is brought into close connection with Varuna,* 
an approximation which seems to have little to commend it. 

In the view of Professor Otto ® the numinous fancy of the ' 
Aryans was prone to see in the horse and the ox the presence 
of the divine. This in his view is the explanation of the figures 
of Dadhikra and Dadhyanc, and of the Asvi ns ; we must 
lay ^side any explanatR)n"bI these names from natural 
phenomena. Dadhikra is the stallion who brings about the 
production of milk in the mares. Later this figure is given 
the name Dadhikravan, no longer the horse, but a subject 
which possesses the horse or mare. The name is significant 
of the development of a numen. The numen is first 
apperceived in the horse, but it is more than the horse ; it 
is not so much that the horse possesses it as that it possesses 
the horse, and it naturally comes to be associated with the 
rest of numina, finally with the Rta itself, the principle of 
natural and moral order, which is apperceived as a numen. 

* Gottheit und GottTieiten des Arier, pp. 31, 103-5. 

“ SV., X, 133, 5. See also x, 132, 4. 

’ BV., viii, 80, 10. 

* Das Gefilhl des jjberweltlichen, p. 191. 

* Gottheit und Gottheiten der Arier, pp. 73-6. For a different view, see 
Keith, op. cit., pp. 189, 190 ; for the agent affix -van, see Macdonell, Vedic 
Grammar, § 177. 
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But the obvious objection to this history is that there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that Dadhikra and Dadhikravan 
have any difference in sense ; the suffix in the latter is not 
-vat, which doubtless has a possessive sense, but -van, to 
which can hardly be ascribed any such force. Nor are the 
Asvins horses in the Veda. Indeed, Professor Otto traces ^ 
them back to the primitive yoke of cattle in which a numen 
is apperceived by pastoral people to exist, an idea later changed 
to that of steeds. The useful qualities of the Asvins, on this 
view, are to be traced back to their capacity to aid man by 
the homely products of the ox and cow ; their wondrous 
car is no heavenly apparition but an Apotheke ; its three 
wheels remind us that a three-wheeled cart is an early 
development from the primitive two-wheeled vehicle. True 
Surya is their wife in the Rigveda, but that must not deceive 
us ; it is a late idea, the product of the tendency to associate 
gods with the sky, though why this tendency should arise is 
not clearly explained. In fact, the original idea is of honey as 
the UrjanI * of the Asvins, their wife, for the power of a god 
is hypostasized as his wife, as in the case of ^aci as the wife 
of Indra. The name Nasatya is claimed at last to have the 
necessary explanation ; it refers to the broad noses of the 
Indian cattle. This rather interesting conception is hardly 
borne out by the evidence adduced, the reference in the epic ® 
to the ndsatyam janma as opposed to the dndajam jamna of 
Brahman, for that merely refers to the creation of the sabda- 
brahman by Visnu who blows it out through his nose. The 
epic in a very late passage * calls the Asvins sons of Martanda 
born by exodus through the nose of Samjna, and hence called 
Nasatya and Basra. The true sense of Nasatya is presumably 
“ healer ”. 

, It is difficult also to accept other of the suggested meanings 

^ Gotiheit und Gotikeiten der Arier, pp. 76—81. 

* Ibid., p. 80 ; RV., i, 119, 2. For the formation see Macdonell, op. cit., 
§ 193. 

’ Mahabhdrata, xii, 348, 39. 

* Ibid., xiii, 150, 17. 
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of Vedic divine names. Rudra, of course, is a numen, and 
perhaps we are to see in the name, if it means “ howler ”,i 
a reflex of the fact that, when man has consciousness of a 
numen, he tends to hallucinate himself into the belief that 
he hears a strange sound. More tempting, but unlikely, is 
the proposal ^ to understand namsamsa as meaning “ banning 
ghosts ”, a function which might well be ascribed to Agni, 
while the chief Vratya might well be styled nrsamsatama as 
“ best of spirit-banners ”. Vasu and deva ® ’alike appear as 
uncanny “ Glutwesen ” and the latter are best explained, 
as by the commentator on the Atharvasiras Upanisad as 
svadehaprabhayd dyotanavantas. Yet there is really no con- 
ceivable ground for banishing the devas from connection with 
the sky, and that vasu has anything to do with flame is 
certainly not probable. Nor is it at all clear that the prayer 
to Agni * to destroy the mtiradevas really means “ sturmischen 
deva’s ”, for the term may perfectly well mean “ those who 
take mums as their gods ”, on the analogy of sisnadeva. 
That the ^kJcMm of the Buddhist texts is the Vedic Daksina 
as used of Usas is far from plausible.®\ 

Professor Otto makes a fresh attempt ® to deal with the 
myth of the incest of the sky god with his daughter— perhaps 
Usas, which has troubled many before him. He sees in- 
geniously in it the result of the misapprehension of an old 
Dravidian ’’ conception of a bisexual being (narinara), from 
which comes the world. This being was conceived as Rudra, 
and Rudra is Mahadeva, which in earlier times was doubtless 

* Goltheit und Gottheiten der Arier, p. 30. 

* Op. cit., p. 29. The compound is held to contain dsamsa, hut this is 
unlikely. 

’ Ibid., p. 31. For vasu “ good ”, see Walde, Vergleichendes Worterbuch, 
i, 310. 

‘ Keith, op. cit., p. 75. See RV., vii, 104, 24; x, 87, 2, 14. 

® Gottheit und Gottheiten der Arier, p. 54, n. 1. It is not clear to what 
term reference is meant. 

' Ibid., p. 57. 

That the idea is non-Aryan is not certain ; see Keith, op. cit., pp. 619, 
620. That it is old Dravidian is unproved, and that Mohenjo-daro reveals 
Dravidian civilization is purely speculative. 
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Mahadyau, and, when the heaven came to be called dyau} 
this led to a fatal misinterpretation. The old myth, legitimate 
in the case of a bisexual being, was no longer understood ; 
sky has no bisexual connections, and instead the meaningless 
legend of relations of incest with his daughter Usas arose. 
Is this explanation any more plausible than the suggestion ^ 
of a misimderstood nature mjdh ? It involves far more 
implausibilities and large assumptions. Again, while there 
are traits common to Rudra and Wuotan, it is far from 
probable that in the epithet drape we are to see a parallel to 
the mantle of Wuotan wherein he envelops himself to make 
him invisible.® 

The ^atarudriya ^ supplies Professor Otto with much of 
his inspiration and frequently is adduced to aid his argument. 
But it is plain that he under-estimates the importance of two 
clear facts. In the Vedic literature we have the product of 
a time of active religious thought and of a marked tendency 
to pantheistic conceptions,® and of a period when there was 
widespread belief in the existence and activity of spirits of 
the dead. There is nothing in the litany which cannot be 
explained when these facts are borne in mind, nothing which 
requires us to go back to the making of religion and the 
working of the numinous fancy of primitive man. 

1 The view {Oottheit und GoUheiten der Arier, p. 103) that Dyaus Asura 
means “ Gott ” and “ Gottherr ”, not “Heaven, the lord”, ia very 
implausible. 

* The myth may be due to a confusion of the relations of Dyaus and 
Usas with those of Dyaus and Prthivi ; cf. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , 
p. 119 ; Oldenberg, SBE., xlvi, 78 ; notes on RV., i, 71, 5 ; x, 61, 5-8- 

= Gottheit und GoUheiten der Arier, p. 64 ; TS., iv, 5, 10, 1 ; VS., xvi, 47. 
The word seems to be a -i agent noun from the causative of drd- ; cf. kdrsi 
(FN.); Macdonell, Vedic Grammar, § 131 (2). 

* Op. cit., pp. 137—149. The late character of the litany is shown by 
the ascription of the god, Siva, of the epithet Hpivista which is clearly 
a style of Vi§nu. Professor Otto tries a new derivation, the numen immanent 
in the organ of generation (cf. «epa), but this has no special plausibility. 
The sense was probably lost even to the earliest Vedic seers. 

® The treatment of such ideas as tvisi in A V., vi, 38 (Gottheit und GoUheiten 
der Arier, pp. 147-9) suggests a conscious philosophy rather than primitive 
thought. 
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An Interpolation in some MSS. of the 
Brhatkathamanjari 

By M. B. EMENEAU, Yale University 
T the end of their edition of Ksemendra’s Brhatkatha- 
manjarl {Kdvyamdld 69) ^ivadatta and Parab print an 
appendix of 78 slohas, which purports to be the twenty -fourth 
story of the Vetalapancavimsati. It was not found in their 
MSS. but was supplied to them by T. S. Kuppusvaml 
from a Tanjore MS. Speyer in his “ Studies about the 
Kathasaritsagara ” (Verh. d. K. Ah. v. Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afd. Lett., N.K. viii, 5, p. 14, n. 1) says that 
he has “ a strong presumption that this portion does not 
belong to the work of Ksemendfa ”. That such is the case 
can be proved conclusively. 

It has not been noted, so far as I can find, that this story 
is nothing but an abstract of Sana’s KMambarl fitted out 
with an introduction and a concluding riddle to make it 
conform to the plan of the Vetalapancavirhsati and inserted 
before the twenty-fourth story of the accepted text. The 
complex plot of the Kadambari is given with much com- 
pression (so compressed, indeed, is the abstract that at times 
it can hardly be followed without reference to the Kadambari 
itself), but with very close fidelity to the original. Only 
one or two minor divergences in detail have been noticed. The 
characteristic alariikdra of the original is omitted almost 
entirely, as may be expected in an abstract containing only 
seventy-eight slokas. I have been able to find only one 
instance where a simile of the original has been retained. 
This is in verse 13 of the abstract. The sage Jabali is thus 
described : abjaja ivd ’parah ; in the Kadambari (Peterson’s 
ed., p. 43, line 20) he is said to be : aparam iva nalindsanam. 

What we have, then, in this parisista is a compression of 
the Kadambari written in slokas. Schonberg, in working on 
Ksemendra’s Kavikanthabharana ((SIP.4. 106, 477-504), 
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discovered that Ksemendra had written a Padyakadambari, 
i.e. a versification of the Kadambarl. As no MSS. of this 
work seem to have come to light, we must depend for our 
knowledge of it on the quotations which Ksemendra himself 
gives in the Kavikanthabharana. These are foimd in 3. 5, 
3. 10, 4. 2, 4. 4, 5. 2, 5. 5, 5. 13, and of those quoted in full 
by Schonberg none are slokas. Their metre is enough to 
show that our abstract is not the Padyakadambari. 

The question of the authenticity of the ascription of the 
abstract to Ksemendra must now be treated. Internal 
evidence is lacking in the story itself. Ksemendra in the 
Brhatkathamanjarl was making an abstract of a work now 
lost, the Brhatkatha (whether Gunadhya’s work or a reworking 
of that work, is of no importance for our present purpose). 
His method of composition varied considerably in different 
parts of the Brhatkathamanjari. The Pancatantra section 
was cut to the bone in the narrative, and no ornament was 
added. In the Vetalapancaviriisati section, on the other 
hand, Ksemendra condensed less violently, though still to 
a considerable extent, but compensated by adorning the 
narrative with ornamental descriptions. The abstract of 
the Kadambarl shows a treatment similar to that of the 
Pancatantra. Clearly, in the absence of any imiformity m 
Ksemendra’s handling of the Brhatkatha, no argument can 
be based on the way in which the Kadambarl was treated m 
the making of this abstract. 

The introductory sloka that was provided for the abstract 
sheds some light on the problem. Each story in the 
Vetalapancaviriisati is connected with the frame-story by 
a verse or several verses describing how the king returned 
to the tree, put the neiala-inhabited corpse on his shoulder 
again, and set out on the road again to go to the ascetic, 
whereupon the vetala began to tell him another story in the 
series. The monotony of the repetition of these events is to 
some extent lightened by providing a different set of verses 
on each occasion. There is no example in the usually accepted 
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text of Ksemendra where the verses introducing one story 
are verbally identical with those introducing another. In 
most of these verses the vetdla utters some slight sentiment, 
praising the king’s wisdom or attempting to dissuade him from 
further efforts ; these likewise are never identical in different 
stories. The introductory verse for story 24 of the accepted 
text is as follows (9. 2, 1183 ; the text I give is based on 
MS. materials) : — 

pwmh skandhasthitah praka nirbandho ’yam mahdmate 
bhunksva gatvd sriyam rdjan no ced ekmh katJidm srnu 

The verse provided for the abstract is : — 
punah skandhasthitah prdha nirbandho ’yam aho nu te 
bhunksva gatvd sriyam rdjan no ced ekdm kathdm spiu 

This practical identity (which might prove to be absolute 
identity if more MSS. were used) is suspicious. It seems to 
imply that an interpolator, in inserting the abstract of the 
Kadambarl, either negligently or deliberately borrowed the 
introductory verse of the story which even in his completed 
MS. followed the abstract and had the same verse. 

The MS. evidence also speaks against the authenticity of the 
parisista. It is found in three MSS. that I have read, viz. 
my GQT.^ G is India Office Library, Burnell MS. 447, and 
is a copy of Tanjore Palace MS. 4880. Q, a copy of a MS. 
in India, is very close to G, and, though I am unable to 
ascertain what MS. it represents or even where the copy was 
made, it is evident that it and G stem from the same MS. 
source. T is a copy of Tanjore Palace MS. 10218 and belongs 
textually with two other Tanjore MSS., the copies of which 
I denote by II and S. This group RST is close to the group 
QG, and the two groups agree generally in differing from the 
Nepal MS. P. It seems probable, then, that the parisista 
was inserted (perhaps by a Tanjore scribe) in a MS. from 


* For a fuller account of these MSS. see my article “ Ksemendra 
as kavi ”, JAOS., 53, part 2, pp. 124-143. 
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which G and Q stem, and foimd its way also into T from 
the former group of MSS. 

Consideration of the contents of the other versions of the 
Vetalapancavimsati clinches the argument against the 
authenticity of the parisista. Uhle {AKM, viii, 1) published 
an “ anonyme Eecension ” of the Vetalapancavimsati, which 
he recognized correctly as a prose abstract of Ksemendra’s 
version. This abstract agrees exactly in the subject-matter 
and the order of the stories with Ksemendra’s version in its 
accepted form. It contains no trace of the abstract of the 
Kadambarl. Furthermore, Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara, 
which is based on the same Brhatkatha as Ksemendra’s work, 
in its Vetalapancavirhsati has nothing corresponding to this 
abstract, ^ivadasa’s version of the Vetalapancavimsati, while 
it differs widely from the twn Brhatkatha versions, has no 
story based on the Kadambari. The version by Jambhala- 
datta differs from the other versions in that it contains 
twenty-five stories told by the vetdla together with an intro- 
duction and conclusion giving the frame-story, while the 
other versions have only twenty-four stories told by the 
vetdla, the conclusion of the frame-story making up the total 
of twenty-five stories. Its twenty-five stories include twenty- 
two stories which have their counterparts in the other versions 
and three stories which occur in no other version. The 
plot of the Kadambarl is not foimd in this version.^ 

We may conclude, therefore, that the parisista was no 
part of Ksemendra’s work. Its interpolation was undoubtedly 
due to the same fact which led Jambhaladatta to give the 
vetdla twenty-five stories, viz. the discrepancy between the 
title of the collection (“ the twenty-five stories of the vetdla ”) 
and the fact that only twenty-four were told by the vetdla. 
The interpolated story was inserted at the most natural 

^ My thesis Jambhaladatta’s Version of the Vetalapancavimsati ” 
(presented in 1931 at Yale University in candidacy for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy and not yet published) in its introduction treats this matter 
of the stories included in Jambhaladatta’s version. 


I 
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place, at the end of the twenty-third story and just before 
the final story to whose riddle there was no answer. 

As the MSS. which I have used give a text somewhat 
different from that of the edition, I add it here together with 
textual notes. The few textual difficulties are discussed in 
the notes. The printed edition in general agrees with QT 
against G both in readings and in the inclusion of a number 
of lines -omitted in G. At the end T and G omit the riddle, 
though their final verse implies it, and Q and the edition 


supply it. 

funah skandhasthitah jrraha nirbandho ’yam aho nu te 

hhunksva gatvd sriyam rajan no ced ekdth kaihdm srnu 1 

srlmdn vetravatitiramekhaldydm mahdbhujah 

nagarydm vidisdkhydydy'n kmndpatih sudrako ’hhavat 2 

tastnai kaddcid dsthdne canddlapatijmtrikd 

updyanikrtarh ratnani dadau sarvavidam hikam 3 

rdjnd krtaphaldhdrah sa pfstah svakathdm nisi 

uce dirghd ’sti veni ’va deva vindhydtam bhuvah 4 

tasydm pampdsarastire madoddra ivo ’nnatah 

sukakotinivdso ’sti jirnah sdlrmlipddapah 5 

tasfuin vrddhasukasyd ’ham jdtachinnagateh sutah 

prasavaklesanirjivajanamsnehavarjitak 6 

tdtena dvigunasnehdt paksagarbhdd anujjhitah 

dhrto ’ham jananmiehdc chuskausadhiphaldmbubhih 7 

ekadd sabaravrdtaih samnipdtair ivo ’tkataih 

kdnane mrgaydydtaih sarvaprdnibhaye krte 8 

aprdptavanyapisitas tarn samdriihya sdlmalim 

ekas cakdra sabarah sthamrah siikasamksayam 9 


la tatah skandhagatdh G, Q illegible ; ’yam makdn hi te Q. b na ced GT. 
2a °vatniremekh° QT, °vatlkulammekh‘‘ G, °vatipuramekh° ed. ; mahl- 
patih ed. b ’bhavat T ed., ’vasat G, Q illegible. 

3b updyamcakarai ’karh ratnam sarv” ed. 

4a sa kathdm GQ. b bhnvi T. 

5a madoddhata ed. b jirnasdl° GQ. 

6b °jtvd janani pahcatdrh yayau ed., °jananiklesavarj° QT, ’’sneha- 
nirjitah G. 

8b mrgaydsaktaih ed. 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1933. 


53 
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tdtarh vidhdya nirpvam paksachaditamattanum 
hsitiksiptaih sukair anyais tarn addya jagdma sah 10 

aham tu tatapaksantarlambamanatanus cyiitah 
nicaye jirnaparndndrii jmnyasesena raksitah 11 

tatas ca tatsarah sndtum prdptena munisunund 
hdritandmnd mto ’ham krpayd svatapovanam 12 

jdbdlir janakas tasya tatrd ’bjaja ivd ’parah 
sa sarvdn vismitah prdha mam dlokya mahdmunih • 13 


svasyai ’va karmanah pakam snehad anahhavaty asau 
srutvai ’tan munayas tarn ca papracchur mama cestitam 14 


so ’bravld ujjayinydkhyd purl ramyd ’sty avantisu 
vidhdtur vividhdscaryanidhdndndm ivd ’vadhih 15 

tardpiddbhidhas tasydm babhuvd ’vanivdsavah 
dem vildsavaty asya sukandsas ca mantravit 16 

nirapatyatayd ’’rtdydh patnyah sokena duhkhitah 
svapne ’pasyat sa tadvaktram pravisantam nisdkaram 17 

vildsavaty athd ’’nandam ivd ’suta janapriyam 
candrasamdarsandt svapne candrapiddbhidham sutam 18 

patni ca sukandsasya putram prdpa manoramd 
vaisampdyanandmdnam svapndbjaprdptisudtam 19 

kumdrasyd ’’ptavidyasya jananydh sdsandd abhut 
kanyakd patralekhdkhyd tdmbuladalavdhini 20 

yauvardjydbhisekdrdrah kumdrah so ’tha saktimdn 
varsatrayam rmhasenah prthmm babhrdma digjayi 21 

kaddcid uttardsdnte mrgaydrthi cacdra sah 
abdhijanmdnam druhya hayam indrdyudhdbhidham 22 

sa drstvd kimnaradvandvam manoharatardkrti 

jighrksan nd ’jndsil lahghitdrh vipuldm bhuvam 23 

lla °antalamb° QT, °antarh lamb° G. 


12a tatas ca tatsara sn° G, tatas tatsarasi sn° ed., QT illegible, b svarh 
tapovanam GT. 

13b sarvan vismitab ed., sarvavismitah, Q, sarvam vismitah T, sarva- 
vismitah G. 

14b munayah sarve papr° ed. ; papraccha GQ. 

16a °avanivasavah ed., °avanivasakah T, °avanivasasah G, Q illegible, 
b manlrakrt T. 

19a pfutram . . . 20a “vidyasya omitted in G. 19b svapne ’bja° ed. 

21 is omitted in G. b digjayi ed., digjayim Q, diggadhim T. 

23a ’‘krti ed., °krtim Q, °krtih TG. 
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tasminn amnye dlrghddhvasrdntah kaildsabhubkrtah 

prdpd ’cchodasarah pdrh-e sphatikasyandasundaram 24 

dsvdsitdsvah salilais tatra susrdva susvaram 

durdd gitadhvanim tyaktasaspair dkarnitam mrgaih 25 

gatvd sudurarh so ’pasyac caturmukhasivdlaye 

kanydm murtiiimtim samhhos cuddcandrakaldm iva 26 

drstvo ’pavinayanthh tdm haram tadviratau sanaih 

so 'prcchaj janmavrttdntam nivedya smkathdm purah 27 

sd sdmnd prdha haiiso ’sti gandharvddhipatir girau 

hemakute sa mdm gaurydm mahdsvetdni ajljanat 28 

sarah sndtum idam mdtrd saha samprdptayd tnayd 

drstau munisutau kdntau pun^rikakapinjalau 29 

pundarikah sa me karne svakarnad divyanuinjarim 

cakdra kautukdrtdyds dttavrttim jahdra ca 30 

dhutd chuttravdhinyd tato ’ham mdtur djnayd 


nd ’jmsi^am svabhavanam prdpya kd ’ham idam ca kim 31 


tadiyasukrdd ’bhyetya manmathavyagratd tadd 

tathd me kathitd tdpad ydtd ’ham tatpadam yathd 32 

gatvd vyasum priyath drstvd tatrd ’ham maranodyatd 

hhavitd priyaldbhas te bhir me ’ty uktd sudhdhsund 33 

pundankam grhitve ’ndau praydte sakapinjale 

sthitd ’smi na sake ddham taddhydnavratasamyutd 34 

suhrc citrarathdkhyo ’sti gandharvendrah pitur mama 

tnadirdydm priyd tasya jdtd kddatnbarl sutd 35 

tayd madduhkhatulyatvdd vivdhe niyamah krtah 

tdm presitd bodhayitum sakki taralikd mayd 36 

iti smrtinavibhutasokayd kathite tayd 

dutvd samkrdntatatpidas cavdrdpido ’nayan nisdm 37 

prdtar jiidtvd mahdsvetd tatas taralikdgird 
atyantadurgrahdm eva sakhim cilrarathdtmajdm 38 


24a vane tu ed. for arartye. b ’’cchodam sarai ed. ; parsvarh QT ; 
°kasyandasund° G, °kasyasasund° T, °lcasvacGkasund° ed., Q illegible. 

25a davasitas ca G, Q illegible, b tyaktagrasair ed. 

27a tatas ed. for haram. 

28a namnd ed. for sdmnd. 

31a °d)idrinyd ed. for °vdhinyd. 

32b tdpad ydtdham T, tasya gataham G, ydtdhatdharh Q, tasya gatdham ed. 
33b uktd T, uktvd G ed., Q illegible. 
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gandharvanagardscaryadarsanapranaydrthinam 
candrdpidam samdddya hddambaryds padafh yayau 39 

candrdpido ’pi gandharvapure ratnagrhe sthitdm 
kddambanm nayanayor dadarsa pramadapraddm 40 

tayoh sakautukdkutavilokanaratotsave 

manah parasparapremasutrasyutam ivd ’bhavat 41 

premodydndt kumdro ’thd ’’krstah svanaganm yayau 
pituh sdsanalekhena pavanene ’va satpadah 42 


tvarayd nyastasainydbdhim drstvd prdptam sutam nrpah 
kirn vaisampdyanam tyaktvd samprdpto ’si ’ty abhartsayat 43 


pascdt sainye samdydte tatrai ’vd ’vasthitam vane 

vaisampdyanam dkarnya sukandsah sasdpa tarn 44 

candrdpidam prabhum tyaktvd janakam mdm ca durjanah 

sthitas tatrai ’va paksi ’va sukapdtki suko ’stu sah 45 

kddambariviyogdrtah suhrdam duravartinam 

candrdpidas tarn anvestum prayayau sdsandt pituh 46 

mahdsvetdsramam prdpya sdsrudhdrdm adhcmukhim 

vaisampdyanavrttdntam aprcchat sd ’bravic ca tarn 47 

dvista iva samslesam yaydce capalah sa mdm 

kukavac cdtukrn nitah sdpena sukatdm mama 48 

tvarh mitram iti vijndya pa§cdn mohdndhyam dgatd 

irutvai ’tad duhsahatararh candrdpido ’bhavad vyasuh 49 

kddambari pnyam srutvd mahdsvetdsrame sthitam 

sahitd ’bhydyayau purvamsthitayd patralekhayd 50 

vijivitarh pnyarh drstvd moham kddambari yayau 

indrdyudham samdddya patrahkhd ’visat sarah 51 

tadai ’va sarasas tasmdd udatisthat kapinjalah 

dbhyetya sa mahdsvetdm prityd prstas tayd ’bramt 52 


4ia °kalcutdvil° T, °kdtkrosavit^ G, ^kdkrstavil° ed.. Q illegible. 

42a T ed., Hha k” GQ. 

45b aukas tu sal), ed. 

48b mayd ed. for mama. 

49a tvarh T ed., tvarh G, Q illegible ; dsritd ed. for dgatd. 

50b sahitdbhydyayau ed., sahitdbhydrh yayau MSS. ; purvarhsth° QT, 
purvasth° G ed. 

51b samdruhya T. 

52a tirad G for tasmdd. 
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utksiptapundanko 'sau prstah pascdn mayd dim 
mam mam sasanko ’ham saptas tvatmhrdd ’mund 53 

mattulyavyathayai ’vd ”rtim ydsyasy aparajanmani 
)nayd ca pratisapto ’yam tvam apy emm bhavisyasi 54 

sdpdntdvadhi tasyd ’pi deham asya svamandale 
madvahsyd hi imhdsvetd jdmdtd tatpatir mama 55 

sndvd ’ham etac cajidroktarh pundankapitiir muneh 
svetaketoh padatii gantuhi pravrttas tatkathdrpakah 56 

vaimdnikah khe vrajatd jnayd vegena lahghitah 
akipan mdhi javodagras turanigas tvam bhavisyasi 57 

tato ’ham abdhau patitah ksandd asmh samutthitah 
indrdyudhdbhidhah prdptah candrdpidasya vdhatdm 58 

adhund muktasdpo ’ham gacchdmi svetaketave 
vaktmii vrttdntam ity uktvd yayau vyotnnd kapinjalah 59 
kddambarlm labdhasamjMm pravestmh vahnim udyatdm 
varsann ivd ’mrtam candrah provdm gaganasthitah 60 

tvam candrakdntaparyahke dekam raksd ’sya nirvyathd 
acirdt prdptajivo 'yam bhavisyati patis tava 61 

smtvai ’tad gaditavi khe m sathsaydsvdsitdsayd 
cayidrdpidasarlrasya pmrkarydpard ’bhavat 62 

desam tatas tarn sahitah hikafidsena sokavdn 
patnyd vildsavatyd ca tdrdpidah samdyayau 63 

vaisampdyanatdm ydtah pundarikah ksitdv ayam 
iti jdbdlikathitam srutvd jdtih smrtd mayd 64 

kapinjala 'tha mdm etya samdsvdsyd ’visan nabhah 
mahdsvetdsramam gantum udyato ’ham cyutah sramdt 65 
baddhas canddlajdlena prdptah kutsitapakkanam 
can^lakanyayd tatra ksipto ’ham hemapanjare 66 

53a °ksiptap° T, °kfiptab' p° G ed., Q illegible. 

54b maydpi Q. 


55a tasyd ed., kasyd MSS. ; deham asya svamandale ed., dehamadhyasya 
mandale G, dehasya . . . svamandale T, Q ill^ible. b madvansajd niah° ed. 
57b javodagrath ed., javodattam G ; turagas ed. 

58b °yudho ^ham samprdptah G. 

59b uktvd ed., uktd GQ, T omits line. 

62a sarhsaydsv° ed., sausaydsv” T., sdsvaydsv° Q, sdtaydsv° G. 
b °carydratd ed. 

66a cdnddla° ed. ; “jdlena G ed., °jdte?ia Q, °jatalena (sic) T. 
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na vedmi hetuna kena demisyo ’payanilcrtah 

sukene ’ttharh kathitayd kathaya saha sd ksapd 

ksayam yayau smayene ’va smeravismeratdrakd 67 

kddambartrii smaran kslba iva rdjd samlksya tdm 

papraccha prdtar dhuya canddlim sd ’pyy uvdca tarn 68 

devah kumudmtikdnlas tvam samkarasiromanih 

kadambari virahim smaryatdm smarabdndhava 69 

mdtd ’ham pundarikasya padmd laksnnr asariisayam 

vaisampdyanatdrh ydtah sdpdd esa guroh sukah 70 

adyd ’pi capalah sdpabhttyd ’yam pariraksitah 

prdptd canddlatd rdjan janasparsabhaydn mayd 71 

ity uktvd sd ’visad vyoma tejahpirijaritd^nbard 

jivam ca dayite smrtvd jahatuh sukasudrakau 72 

candrdpndah ksane tasmin sahasd ’vdptajivitah 

kanthe kddambanm cakre ratnasayydsanotthitah 73 

pundarikas ca tatkdle nirgatas candramandaldt 

mahdsvetdm samabhyetya cakre harsasudhdplutdm 74 

hansadtrarathdv etya gandharvadhipati tatah 

duhitros cakratuh prityd vivdhotsavamangalam 75 

kathiyitve 'ti vetdlah, papraccha vasudhddhipam 

anurdgo ’dhikah kasya rdjann etem kathyatdm 76 

rdjd tarn avadan manye candrdjndo ’nurdgavdn 

suhrdvrttdntam dkarnya yasya cetas tadd ’sphutat 77 

iti srutvai ’va vetdlo gatvd punar alambata 

nrpo ’pi tarn grhitvd ”su prdydd atulavikramah 78 

68b tarn uvaca sa ed. 


69b smarabandhava T, smarabdridhavd G, smarasmidara ed., Q illegible. 
70a padma 1° amrhmyd ed. 

72a tejap” ed. ; °ban G. 

74a °lcdle nir” ed., °lcdlanir° MSS. 

76b °martgalam ed., '‘mangalajf T, '^savam udbhute G, Q illegible. 

76 and 77 are in Q ed. only ; 78b is in GT only. 

76a dharanipatim ed. for vasudh’'. 

77a abravin ed. for avadan. 

'll Q is illegible from a drapido through b cetas, and reads for the end 
of b taydsphvtam. 

78a ity uhtau vasa vet° G. 

138. 



Coins of the Ilkhanis of Persia 

By RICHARD BURN 
(PLATE X) 

TN 1930 the joint archaeological expedition of Oxford 
^ University and the Field Museum, Chicago, examined 
the extensive ruins now known as Abu Sudaira, three miles 
south-east of the central moimd at Kish. Mr. Keitlinger 
excavated this site at his own expense. A large city was 
discovered, which, although it contained no traces of Accadian 
culture, is of interest as being in the style of the IlkhanI 
rulers of Persia and Mesopotamia. This attribution is entirely 
confirmed by the coins found on the site, which have been 
placed in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. They number 
altogether 100 (and some fragments), of which two are silver 
and the rest copper. Unfortunately they are in a bad state of 
preservation, and only about a third can be ascribed to definite 
rulers with some certainty. The earliest is (1) a small copper 
coin of the Khalifas (wt. 32 grains, -75"), but neither the 
mint nor the date can be read. Next in order is (2) a copper 
coin which hlr. Thorburn, who has examined part of the 
find, suggests may be a coin of the Seljuq ruler Kaiqubad 
(a.h. 616-634) (wt. 33 grains, -SS"), and the attribution, 
though not certain, is approximately correct so far as period 
is concerned. 

The remaining coins which are capable of identification 
belong to the llkhani rulers of Persia and ‘Iraq. They may 
be classified as in the table on p. 832. 

All the rulers of the regular line are represented except 
Gaikhatu (690-4), and Arpa and Musa (736). In addition 
there are coins of Muhammad Khan and Sulaiman Khan, 
two of the later puppets set up by rival generals. 

The history of the Mongol rulers of Persia and ‘Iraq is 
well-known. In the middle of the twelfth century some of 
their troops had been called in by the ruler of Khwarazm 
to help in his rebellion against Sanjar, the last great Seljuq 
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king, but the dynasty of Khwarazm was short-lived and fell 
before the savage raids of its former helpers. In the first 
quarter of the thirteenth century Chingiz Khan devastated 
northern Persia. It was his grandson Hulagu Khan who 
returned south of the Oxus in 1256 and pursued his career 
of conquest and devastation through Persia and ‘Iraq, sacking 
Bagdad and putting to death the Caliph, and sustaining no 
check till 1260, when he was defeated in Syria by the 
Mamelukes of Egypt. 

Date of reign 

A.H. .K M 


654 

Hulagu . 

1 

663 

Abaqa ^ 

4 

680 

Ahmad . . .1 


683-690 

Ar^un . 

2 

694 

Baidu . 

1 

694 

Ghazan Mahmud 

2 

703 

Uljaitu . 

7 

716 

Abu Sa‘id 

10 

736 

Muhammad Khan . 1 

1 

740 

Sulaiman Khan 

1 


Doubtful 

4 


2 33 

The dynasty of Ilkhanis thus founded acknowledged the 
supremacy of the great Khan and lasted nearly 100 years 
before rival generals began to set up puppet rulers and divide 
the land. Though the Mongols were pagan, Chingiz Kha n had 
been tolerant of both Christianity and Islam, and the coins of 
these rulers even before Ahmad, third of the line, became a 
Muslim, bear the kalima. And although their massacres 
were almost incredibly brutal, they selected from the survivors 
men of talent as their ministers and patronized learning in 
all its existing branches. Their coins are thus not without 

^ Names are transliterated from the coin inscriptions; literary forms 
sometimes vary. 
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taste, and except for those which bear inscriptions in Mongol 
character, are usually inscribed in Arabic. They present 
a great variety of types, and the influence of the Persian 
ministers who served the IllAanIs is marked by the Shi‘a 
formulas used. 

In a few years after the death of Abu Sa‘id, five minor 
dynasties ruled in Persia and ‘Iraq till thirty years later 
Timur swept all away. 

As all the later coins which can be deciphered belong to 
the Ilkhanis, it is reasonable to suppose that they were 
deposited soon after the latest dates of the rulers whose names 
are foimd on them. Muhammad Khan was killed in 738, 
and Sulaiman, who married Sati Beg, usurped power in 740. 
The find was thus probably buried between 1340 and 1350. 

Ten of the coins show the place of mintage. Five were 
struck at Baghdad, three at Hilla, one at Sultania, and one 
at Sultania or Shiraz. From the fact that most of these coins 
were struck in the neighbourhood it may be inferred that 
Abu Sudaira was a place of small importance with little trade. 

While the coins add nothing to the political history of the 
dynasty, they are valuable in extending the knowledge of 
its numismatic importance. The silver coin of Ahmad, 
with Mongol inscription, is not represented in the British 
Museum, which also has no copper coins from the Bagdad 
mint of Hulagu, Baidu, and Abu Sa‘id. The same mint is 
found here on the silver coin of Muhammad Khan resembling 
B.M.C. 280, the mint name on which is obscure. AVhile the 
Persian title of padishah or badshdh was hitherto known only 
on coins of Abaqa and Ar^un, it now appears to have been 
borne by Ghazan Mahmud also. Other matters are noted in 
the descriptions of the coins which follow. 

Weights have been shown in grains and size in decimals 
of an inch. The coins of this series in the British Museum have 
not been weighed, and most specimens in this find are in such 
poor condition that it is not safe to base on them the scheme 
adopted by these rulers. 
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3. Hulagu 
654-663 

Bagdad. Date doubtful. 

Kalima in pentagon. 

(0)1:AJ1 f Margin illegible. 

iE. Wt. 59. -85. 

Margin illegible. 

The last two lines on the obverse may read j 

<i_U o- j, but this is doubtful. The coins differ from 
B.M.C. No. 38. 


4-7. Abaqa 
663-680 

Date and mint illegible. Rectangular. 


JsLijIj 

^ VI 

Margin ? 


Margin ? 

Rect. M. Wt. 76. -8 X -7. 

69. -8 X -8. 
62. -75 X -75. 
60. -8 X -75. 


Three similar coins are almost defaced, but one has 
below the Kalima. Cf. B.M.C. No. 58. A fourth 
(wt. 65, -O) has j[HS] and .st. Coins of a rectangular 

shape are not mentioned in B.M.C., but No. 27 (6), p. 25, 
of the Constantinople Catalogue (a.h. 1318) is of this form. 
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8. Ahmad 
680-3 


In Mongol characters- 
Khaghana 
( ? d)aruglia 
A^adu 
deledkeguluk 
sen. 

Margin illegible. 


VI All V 

^ ^\}\ 

Margin illegible. 
M. Wt. 32. -9. 


This silver coin of Ahmad, first read by Mr. Thorburn, 
appears to be unique. [PI. X, 8.] 


9. Arghun 


No min t or date. 

In Mongol letters — 
Khaganu 
darugha 
Arghunu 
deledkeguluk 


Margin ? 


aU! 

VI 4)1 V 


M. Wt. 671-. -9. 

[PI. X, obverse.] 

The inscription on obverse is identical with that of a number 
of silver coins (cf. B.M.C. 60), but the name j^j) does 
not appear in Arabic letters in the only copper coin with 
Mongol inscription in the B.M. (No. 80). 


Mongol inscription. 


? Kalima in centre. 
Margin illegible. 

JE. Wt. 58. -9. 
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11. Baidu 
694 


Mint Ba^dM. Date ? 

In Mongol characters — 
Khaganu 

darugha (minister) 

Baduin 

deledkeguluk 

L 


Kalima in circle. 

Margin. . . . . . . 

M. Wt. 57. -85. [Pl.X. 11.] 


Cf. B.M. 88a, which has no mint. 


12-13. Ghazan Mahmud 
694-703 

Mint and date illegible. 

(?) Kalima (? in pentagon). 

V! (jliaLJl Right 

Above <1)1 
Left aAc- 
Below 

Two specimens. JE. Wt. 61, 60. -8, -9. [PI. X, 13.] 

The words <4,1 <U1, which appear on most of the copper 
coins of Ghazan Mahmud in B.M.C., are not visible. The title 
0 L 1 . 5 I 1 , which is clear, is used there only on coins of 
Aba^a, but Tiesenhausen notes that it also occurs on a coin 
of Ar^un (Collection of General KomarofE, p. 27), and No. 82 
(p. 59), Constantinople catalogue, records it on a coin of 
Ghazan Mahmud. The name appears to read instead 
of jljlc. 
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14. UWAITU 

703-716 

Mint Shiraz or Sultaniya. 

In frame of uncertain shape. 

In circle. 

? 




Ac 


aJ 




Margin illegible. 

Margin illegible. 

M. Wt. 26|. -8. 

Below the word aJa* on 

reverse is the letter ^ or ^ 

followed by other letters, which may be part of Sultaniya or 
Shiraz. The type differs from B.M. 165 and 170. 


15 

Mint and date illegible. 

In octagon with curved sides. 

Kalima and below. 



Jj Jf 

hi-All . . . 

M. Wt. 51. -9. 

iLJLi ^ Jlj 




Cf. B.M.C. Add. 156p, p. 106. 


16 

Mint and date illegible. 

In circle surrounded by dots. 

In square. 


VI <01 V 

(?) jlkLJI 

AJ=- ODl 

Lion passant to right. 

aIII (_) 


Margin illegible. 

M. AVt. 38. -9. 
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17 

Mint and date illegible. 

(?)-. Kalima in square. 

/ , Margin illegible. 

(?) ^ -dll JLS=^ (?) 

Lion to left. Setting sun 
above. 

Cf. B.M. 162. 

18 

No mint or date. 

In small circle, lion passant In small circle, sim radiate. 

to left. Margin as on obverse 

Margin (read from outside) in y) 

bold letters . . . i-C. Ijo 'VVt. 29. -75. [PI. X, 18.] 

Not in B.M. 

19 

In quatrefoil. ? Kalima in area. 

a£ui Margin 1 

LijJI oLi. piltVl 

• • • 

Margin ? M. Wt. 31. -9. 

Mr. Thorburn suggests that the third line contains the name 

20 

Mint and date illegible. 

In quatrefoil. Kalima in square. 

• • • 
jdi>- . . . 

Sun radiate. M. Wt. 29. -8. 

Margin ? 
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Mr. Thorburn reads the obverse doubtfully as y_\, 
but the name jiLi-jl seems clear. The first word of the 
third line may be jliaL-. 


21. Abu Sa'id 
716-736 

Bagdad, [7]3(?)1. 

In waved lozenge. Illegible. 

... ^ VI 
. . . 

JE. Wt. 57. -95. [PI. X, 21, 
Margin . . . j ^\ . . . obverse.] 

Not in B.M. catalogue. 


22 

Bagdad. No date. 

Figure of bird or animal Kalima in circle. 

under arch. 

Margin. 

^ Above . . . =- 

• Right “U-L- j 

■ • • y) (^) M. wt. 46. 1. 

This coin has probably been double struck, but the original 
impression cannot be deciphered. 
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MintHilla (?). Date(?). 
In octagon 

jlUJl' 

jaIji y \ 

Margin ? 


23-5 

Solomon’s seal. 

In centre aDI 

Jr 

In angles Kalima. 

JE. Wt. 48. -95. 

37. -9. 

44. -9. 

[PI. X. 23.] 


Mint? Date 732 (?1). 

In small circle. Inscription in 
two lines, very doubtful. 
The second line begins 

with ...=>-, which might 
stand for . . - in 

in which case the first line 
would be a mint name, 
or aIjou, or it may 

be the initial 

letter of jU-, and the first 
line would be -A**--. ^1. 
Margin j ^ ... 

A> J, 

Mr. Thorburn reads 
for either reading. 


In curved pentagon 
aUI 

Margin 

• ■ • • • 


JE. Wt. 18. -8. 

for jriTl and there is ground 


1 This line is clear on one coin. Hiila is known as a silver and copper 
mint of Uljaitu, but is new for Abu Sa‘id. 
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Mint ? Date 7 x x. 
In wavy circle. 

jlUJl 


27 


Kalima in square. 
Above 


Right j 

Below lion passant to right. M. Wt, 31. -9. 

In B.M.C. the only copper coins of Abu Sa‘Id with a lion 
(Nos. 264-5) show lion to left, not to right. 


No mint. Date 7 x x. 

•X lil.n. ^ I 

Lion to right. Star below. 


Not in B.M.C. 


28 




J'. 


Kalima in square. 
Above i_> 

Right 

JE. Wt. 46. -9. 
[PI. X, 28.] 


29 


aJDI 


No mint or date. 

In ornamented octagon. 

jlUJl 

^ 1 


Margin illegible. 
JE. Wt. 26. -7. 

30 


Kalima in square within outer 
circle. 

In upper segment 
JE. Wt. 43. -85. 


A broken coin. Reading of obverse uncertain, but the coin 
resembles B.M. 274. 

* Mr. Thor burn suggests Nl ^UaJLJl. The type appears to be 

unpublished. 

.7RAS. OCTOBER 193.3. 


54 
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31. Muhammad Khan 
736-8 


Bagdad. 738. 


In scalloped border with 

six 

In scalloped border without 

loops, enclosed in circle. 

loops, in circle, surrounded 

surrounded by dots. 


by dots. 




JUI jlUJI 

u 

,t 

t 

aJUI 

j A^ht 

VI 4)1 V 



aAII ^ 






JR. Wt. 204 . -75. [PI. X.] 

Cf. B.M. 280, the mint 

on which, however, is not legible. 


Mint illegible. (7)38. 
In circle of dots. 



olUJl 




In small circle. 

VI V 

aUI ij 

Margin illegible. 

M. Wt. 284. -75. [PI. X.] 


There is no coin resembling this in B.M.C., and the laqab 
is not found on coins in the B.M., which present only 
|.U1 and JiU! for Muhammad Khan. 
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33. SuLAiMAN Khan 


In circle l]5l(-.) 

Margin ? 

Not in B.M. 


743-4 

In small circle. Bird. (? Pea- 
cock to right.) 

Margin . . . Jy—j • • • 
JE. Wt. 181. .6. [PI. X.] 


34. Anonymous 
Mint Sultaniya. No date. 

In circle, surrounded by dots, Kalima in Kufi. 
enclosed in double plain 
circle with another circle 
of dots outside. 

M. Wt. 5. -75. [P1.X, 34.] 

There is no coin like this in B.M.C. It has no trace of the 
name of a king or date. Kufi letters are foimd on coins of 
Abu Sa'id, cf. B.M.C. No. 173. 


35. 

No mint. Date [6]87 [? 9]. 
In circle : Goose to left with 
head turned back over 
body. 

Margin j (or ^ . . . 


2 


Illegible. 


M. Wt. 18. -55. [PI. X, 35, 
obv.] 
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36. ? 

Kalima. Kalima. 

Margin illegible. Margin illegible. 

M. Wt. 35. -9. 

The coin has the appearance of being double struck. 


37. ? 

Centre illegible. Centre illegible. 

Margin aIaw Margin . . . 

M. A quarter of a coin. 


160 . 



JRAS. 1933. 


Plate X 




specimen of a Khambu Dialect from 
Dilpa,^ Nepal 

By STUART N. WOLFENDEN 

rpHE language specimen here reproduced was brought in 
to me while in the Darjeeling neighbourhood in 1931, 
having been taken down in the recently revived Limbu 
alphabet by an educated Limbu, by name Iman Singha 
Chemjong,^ direct from the dictation of the speaker himself. 
Though pressure of work on other languages of the 
“ pronominalized ” group prevented my seeing the actual 
speaker, who was ofE in another part of the hdls, there is no 
difficulty in placing the dialect with its nearest relatives in 
the Linguistic Survey. It is, without doubt, a form of 
Rungchhenbung, and a near relative of Waling. To the 
former the Linguistic Survey was able to devote, through 
lack of material, only some two pages,® to the latter, for the 
same reason about a page and a half,^ no specimen being 
available in either case. I, therefore, give what follows as 
a small supplement to our knowledge of this little-known 
form of speech.® 

’ Village about 7 miles WNW. of Bhojpur, in the Tahsil of Bhojpur 
(No. 4, East). See Vansittart, “ Gurkhas ” {Handbooks for the Indian Army), 
Calcutta, 191.7, p. 207 (and 190). 

“ I am indebted to thi« same young man for much information of a 
linguistic nature, both upon his own language and upon others of the Eastern 
Nepal area. I found him a most careful worker. The present specimen 
was first taken down in the Limbu script only, then again, independently, 
in this same script with an interlinear English translation. Then the two 
versions in the Limbu script were collated, corrected, and checked over 
again with the original speaker as to the meaning, the whole being then 
rewritten, checked once more, and finally brought in to me. We then went 
over it together, clearing up any doubtful points. 

® Vol. iii, pt. i, pp. 36(1-1. 

‘ Vol. iii, pt. i, pp. 357-8. 

® The only original material dealing with what the Linguistic Survey 
terms the “ Minor Khambu Dialects ”, among which that under discussion 
belongs, is that published by B. H. Hodgson, first in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxvi (1857), then in his Miscellaneous Essays 
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Parable of the Prodigal Son 

Ak° ma-nd ha-hdft a-cd-si yuh-hd-hd-ci. A-Sd 
One man (of) two sons were Son 

si-bi-ri-fd-d a-fd Id “ d-pd, aii-kd dyem-tdk-nd 
younger father (to) said “ O father, my share 

ah-Tcd pu-dn-nd A-cu pd-d ydn-ca dyem-ydn-hd 
me give His father wealth shares into 

hd-lcu-pa-cl. A-cd si-bl-rT-pd-d Ud-sd a-bd-gd ^ Mu-yu-ki 
divided. Son younger his share taking 

md-hi-dd Ud-rd. Kd-rdh-kd Ud-ten-dd juwd^ me-td-k% | 

far oft went. That country in gamble playing 

a-ydn-ca Jd-rd-ke-sd. Kd-rdh-kd md-kd ten-dd 
his wealth threw away. That (time) that country in 

sah-sdk-wd lu-wd. Md-kd ma-nd sd-d su-d-ki md-kd 

famine occurred. That man hunger feeling that * 

ten-dd td-pdh Jcim-dd cd lak-td-sT kd-rd. 

country (of) big house at food to work and beg went. 

Md-kd kim-dd-d td-pdh ma-nd-d md-kd ma-nd bdk cd-i-si 

That house of big man that man pigs to feed 

cut-tu. Bdk cdn-td-hd-ld sd-d met-tu-ki md-kd ma-nd-d 
sent. Swine feeding while hunger suffering that man 

bdk cd cd-md mtt-tdn-cin. Nen-ki bdk hdh-md-hd-kd 

pig’s food to eat wished. But pig’s owner of 

ku-sd-ki cd-md md ye-ru. Kon-kl md-kd ma-nd mit-tdn-cin 
afraid being to eat not could. Then that man thought 

Relating to Indian Subjects, vol. i, pp. 176-215. Rungchhenbung is briefly 
dealt with in both of these. Building upon Hodgson, W. W. Hunter gave 
vocabularies in his Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Asia, London, 1868, and in the LSI., vol. iii, pt. i, pp. 340-373, is 
a brief consideration of these dialects based on the same source. Other than 
this, no materials seem to be available. 

1 N. bhag. 

* N. 3|c(1 juwd. 

'* i 

I 

i 
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am-pd-o Jcim-dd hok ca-7nd ke-b'alc°-nd tdk°-nd ; 
my father’s house in rice to eat much find (I) shall 

afi-kd 6-dd sa-md mu-iid-hd. Hen-Id an-kd puk'^-hd 
I here starvation (of) dying am. Now I arise will 

Idn-iid-ki am-p5-d Uhn-dd Udf-iid. Nen-ki 

run away will (and) my father’s house (to) go will. Then 

Idii “ d-pd an-kd dm-kd bus it pdp ^ 

say I (will) “ 0 father I thee before sin 

mu-wa.h, til-nd-tnd bu-sit pdp ^ mu-wdn, 
have committed, God before sin have committed, 

aii-kd dm-cd 5-1-sd md dh ; aii-kd dm-kd 

I thy son so to be called not am (I) ; me thy 

cuf-md cd md-wdii-nd” . On mlt-tdn-cin-ki 7nd-kd nia-nd 
separated son make ”. This thinking that man 

pu-u'd Idn-td-k'i u-pd u-dd kd-rd. XJ-pd-d u-cd-d 
arose running his father towards went. His father his son 

Udh-hd tdk-tu-kl Idm-su kdt-tu-kl hep-tu-ld-^oa 
coming seeing road in going (him) embraced (and) 


nuh-nu-rnd Idk-tu-md 

met-lu. 

Kdn-ki 

7nd-kd 7na-nd-d 

joyfully kissed 

did. 

Then 

that 

man 

u-pd-d Udh 

met-tu dum 

“ d-pd 

ah-kd 

dm-kd 

his father (to) coming 

did said 

“ 0 father I 

thee 

bu-sit pdp ^ mu-ivdii, 

m-nd-7nd 

bu-sit 

pdp ^ 

before sin have committed, 

God 

before 

sin 

mu-u'dii, ah-kd 

dm-cd 

d-T-sd 

md dh. 

Ah-kd 

have committed, I 

thy son so to be called not am. 

Me 

dm-kd cuf-md cd inu-wdh-nd." 

A^en-ki 

U-pd-d 

aru ^ 

thy separated son 

make.’’ 

But 

his father 

other 


1 X. THR jtdp. 


2 X. aru. 
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nauJcar ^-ci lo-ci “ a-nydk ^ tif td-rd-num-hi hum 

servants asked “ new clothes bringing put 

met-td-num, cu-lcu-si-md-da cdk-l-md wd-td-num, a-ldii-dd 
upon (him), finger on ring put, feet on 

juttd ® pu-wd-num, cu-6 pit°-cd se-rd-num. Kdn-ki cam 
shoes put, (and) fat calf kill. Then eat(ing) 

du-mum-kl nun-nu-Wjd mun-ne, dd-nd-ki o-ko ah-cd 
drinking merry let (us) be, because this my son 

md-sd 6 Id-sd-td sd-d 5 Mon-td-ki-td 

lost who (was) come (back has), dead who (was) is saved 

Ko-ben (up-sun cd rd-pd-Ud-dd yun-dii-ydn . 
That time (at) elder son field in was. 

A-nd,m-pak Kim-dd Id-sd-nd-ld Jctm cak-dd td-lo 
Evening (in) house to coming while house near from 

Kim-dd cd-md lu-wd Idk-md lu-wd e-nu. Mo-sd-d 

house in singing soimds dancing soimds (he) heard. He 

ak-td naukar* hu-tu-kl “ Di-mu-mu-ydh Kim-M ydh-md-ki” 
one servant calling “ Happening house in what (is) ” 

se-nu. Naukar *-d yan-nd “ Am-ni cd td-yuh-cd, 
asked. Servant replied “ Thy brother come having. 


dm-pd-d cu-d pit°-ca se-ru-kJ 
thy father fat 


ca-md 


dun 


■ma 


mu-mu-ydn ”. 
merry-making (is) ”. 

kdk° ni-nd ru-d. 
very angry became. 

Idm-su bd-tu-kl 


calf killed having eating drinking 
O-kd dum e-nu-kl a-cd (up-sun 


These words hearing son elder 

Kim-dd Kdf-md cun-td. A-pd 
House into to go refused. Father 

lem-tu sdn-tu. Nen-lci a-cd 


road in come having (him) enter (to) entreated. Then 


son 


1 N. naukar. 

^ N. ^ T1 1 juita. 


* N. naya ? 

‘ N. ’fNrr naukar. 
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(up-suii-a yah-hd “ Kd-ho ! aii-kd on-td-lo Ud-nd-nen 
elder said “ Behold ! I so long thee with 

yu-fid-iid dm-ko dm-dum di-cdii aii-kd nd-rak mdn 

staying (while) thy commands I never not 

md-yuk-hd. Kd-nd aii-kd yd-wd kdk-cd-ci ak°-ni 

disobeyed. (Yet) thou my friends (with) 

yak-d-cd mu-wd-nhi ydh-md-ki ak-tdk° pit°-cd cu-o-cdh mdn 
merriment to make even one calf fat not 

pat°-yuk°-nd. Nen-ki d-ko dm-cd sip-pd ha-sd ydii-ca 

gavest (me). But this thy son all wealth 

cu-mu-ki td-yuh «a. Kd-nd kd-sd ni-ni-dd pit°-cd cu-d 

finished having come has. Thou him for calf fat 

se-ru-ki nun-nu-md ta-mu-yen ”. Nen-kt a-pd-d 
killed having merry are making ”. Then (the) father 

yan-nd “ T'up-sun-pd an-kd-d muh-ku ydh-cd ha-sdii cd-sdh 
said “Elder son (the) me owned wealth all 

dm-kd nd. Nun-nu-md kdn-nu-md met-tln cin-ne. 
thine is. To be glad rejoicing making good (it) is. 

De-nd rnd-ldk d-kd dm-ni cd ma-sd-su d 

Because this thy brother lost who (was) 

Id-sd-kd sd-d d Mdn-td-ki-tdN 

come (back has) (and) dead who (was) is saved.” 

For comparison with allied dialects on which such 
observations are offered in the Linguistic Survey (vol. i, pt. i), 
the following may be gathered from the above. 

Pronunciation 

The language possesses so-called “checked” finals corre- 
sponding exactly to the same sounds heard in dialectical 
Tibetan. They are here written k° and t°. The following occur : 
In k° : ak° “ one ”, ak-tdk° “ one ”, dyem-tdh°-hd “ share ”, ke- 
h'dk°-hd “ much”, tdk°-nd “ find (I can) ”, kdk° “ very ”, puk°-nd 
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“ arise (I will) ”, man ‘pat°-yuk°-nd “ not gavest (thou me) 

In t° (in addition to the last example) : — cuf-ma “ separated ”, 
tU° “ clothes ”, jnt°-cd “ calf”, Udf-md “ to go ”, and Mf-nd 
“ go (I will) 

The Indian cerebrals t (Z), d {Z), and r (^) occur, but it 
is doubtful if they are original to the language. Probably they 
have crept in from Nepali. The same is probably true of the 
aspirated sonants f (N. ?J) and 1) (N. ?T), as also (except in the 
case of prefixes) of the indeterminate vowel here written a ^ (as 
in “ America ”), the Nepali Further than this it only 
remains to observe that d represents the sound of a in German 
Mann, not that of a in English fan. 

Prefixes 

These occur with substantives and are of two kinds : — 
(a) pronominal, (6) non-pronominal. 

(o) The pronominal prefixes are of the following forms 
1st person ah-, as in ah-cd “ my son ”, and am-, as in am-fd, 
am-fd “ my father ”. The latter form is probably for ait- 
under influence of following f, but the specimen gives us 
nothing definite to decide the point. Second person dm-, 
as dm-cd “ thy son ”, dm-fd “ thy father ”. Third person 
U-, as u-fd “his father”, u-cd “his son ”, and a-, as in a-ydh-ca 
“ his wealth ”. In the case of the 3rd person we seem to meet 
with u used as an independent element in the sense of “ him ” 
(accusative) in u-fd u-dd “ his father him towards ”. 

(b) As a non-pronominal prefix of no apparent meaning we 
have a- in : — a-ldh “ foot ”, a-ndm-fak “ evening ”, a-cd 
“ son ”, a-fd “ father ”. Certain Nepali words taken into the 
language also appear to be provided with this element, as 

1 ma-nd “ man ” is thus probably for mi{-nd) in agreement with Thami 
mf, Tibetan mi, etc. There appears, in fact, to be some tendency for a and 
f, or I, to interchange, for within the dialect here under consideration we 
have both ah-kd and in-kd “ I ”, and in Limbu both an-gd {LSI.) and 
ih-gd, the latter being the more usual according to my informants. In this 
case the vowel, whether cr or i is probably a meaningless prefix, the original 
pronoun having been *nd, or some such monosyllable. 
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a-b'd-ga (N. hhdg) “share”, a-nyak (N. •RIT nayd?) 
“ new It is probable that this prefix corresponds to Tibetan 
non-pronominal i?) ’a-^. Before vocatives there appears to 
be a distinct prefix d-, as in d-pd “ 0 father 

Substantives 

Gender does not seem to be specially marked, though the 
materials are insufficient to establish the point. 

Number, which, theoretically, in this language takes three 
forms — singular, dual, and plural — is largely unindicated. As 
against the unmarked singular, however, the dual sometimes 
suffixes -SI, as in ha-hdn a-cd-si “ two sons The plural in 
the specimen seems to be unindicated, the substantive 
standing in singular form. Thus bdk is “pig ”, or “pigs ”, 
tif “clothing” or “clothes”, a-ldn “foot” or “feet”, 
juttd “ shoe ” or “ shoes ”. This is probably due to the fact 
that number is also indicated in the verb, and a dual or plural 
verb still makes its meaning clear even if the substantive is 
loosely used in the singular. It is probable that in u-pd-d . . . 
naukar-ci Id-cl “ his father . . . the servants asked ”, the 
system is logically worked out in the dual -cl, in which both 
verb and object stand. This, however, is not at the moment 
certain. 

Case relations are fairly regularly shown. Both nominative 
and instrumental appear to suffix -d, as a-cu pd-d . . . 
M-ku-pa-ci “his father . . . divided (the ivealth) ", a-cd 
(up-suh-d yah-iid “the elder son said”. Elsewhere, no suffix 
is employed for these cases ; — (up-suh cd rd-pd-Jcd-dd yuh- 
dh-yan “the elder son was in the field”, k'd-nd . . . nuh- 
nu-md ta-mu-yeh “thou . . . art making merry”. 

The locative takes -dd, as in md-ko ten-dd “ that country 
in ”, a-ldh-dd “ feet upon ”, Uvm-dd “ house in ”. 


^ See the writer’s Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology, 
§ 60 (p. 69), and § 64 (for Kachin), § 103 (for the Bodo and Naga languages), 
§§ 185-6 (for Kuki-Chin), and § 216 (for Burmese). 
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The accusative appears to stand unmarked : — rnd-ho ma-na 
. . . cut-tu “ that man . . . (he) sent ”, naukar bu-tu-ki 
“ calling a servant 

The genitive is built upon the locative in -dd by adding -o. 
mo-ko Jcim-dd-5 to-pdn ma-nd “ that house of, the big man 
(i.e. owner) ”, or is constructed with -5 alone : — am-pd-o kim 
“ my father’s house Elsewhere the genitive is by position 
only — probably the oldest form : jnt°-cd “ calf ” (lit. “ cow’s 
offspring ”), ah-kd dyem-tdk-nd “ my share 

The dative either stands unmarked, like the accusative, as 
in : — aii-kd pu-dn-nd “ (to) me give ”, a-cd . . . a-pd lo “ the 
son . . . (to) the father said ”, or takes the locative suffix 
-dd : — am-po-o Tcim-dd Mf-nd “ my father’s house to go 
(i will) 

Other relations are expressed by means of various suffixes : 
-su “ on ”, “ in,” as in Idm-su “ in the road ” ; -nen “ with ”, 
as in k'd-nd-nen “thee with ”, etc. 

Adjectives 

Adjectives can either follow or precede their substantives : — 
pit°-cd cu-d “ calf fat ”, a-cd sl-bi-ri-pd “ son younger ”, or 
(up-sun cd “ elder son ”, to-pdn Him “ big house ”. Where the 
suffix -d occurs, as in the first example, it is probable that we 
have to do with a relative clause in which a verb is understood 
{v. inf.). 


Numerals 

The present materials give us very little information on 
these. We have, however, ak°, ak-td, and ak-tdk° “one”, 
and ha-bdn “ two ”. The presence, or otherwise, of suffixed 
generic particles cannot be determined from the specimen. 
We may surmise the former existence of a numeral for “ two ” 
approaching closely to Bahing nik-si, Dungmali hi-ci, Limbu 
ne-ci, etc., from the dual suffix -st, -ci. But this no longer 
appears to function independently in the language. 
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Pronouns 


The personal pronouns are as follows : — 



! 

Singular 

1 

1 

1 Dual 

Plural 

Prefixed 

Form 

j other 
’ Possessive 
Forms 

1st person . ' 

an-kd ^ 

1 an-kd'Cd 

an-kdn-kd ^ 

ail’y am- 


2nd person 

k'd-nd 1 
am-ko 

Icd-nd-cl 1 

Ud-ndn-ci ^ i 

dm- 

1 

1 

dm-ni 


3rd person . j mo-ko | mo-kd-ci I md-ko-cl * i 

^ I : -w-, a- a-cii 

I ! ^0-50 


The demonstrative pronouns are : — d~ko “ this ”, mo-ko 
that The first element of 5-kd can function independently, 
as in d-dd “ here ” (lit. “ this at ”). It can also form relative 
clauses {v. inf.). 

Demonstratives precede their substantives : — mo-ko ma-nd 
“that man”, mo-ko ten-dd “that country in”, o-ko dm-cd 
“ this thy son 

Verbs ® 

The verb in this language, as in those related to it, should 
theoretically run through three numbers — singular, dual. 


^ in-id is said to be an alternative form. 

^ Exclusive form {v. Hodgson, Miscellaneous Essays, i, p. 184). 

^ Hodgson [loc. clt.) gives Ka-na-nln or Ua-na ua. The form here given 
looks like a dual. This is probablj' the case, as duals function very frequently 
in related languages where plurals should properly be employed. 

’ Sic ! Properly a dual form. Hodgson (loe. cit.) has no plural for the 
3rd person, remarking that the “ third pronoun, like nouns, transfers sign 
of number to adjective or verb ”. Cf. LSI., iii, 1, p. 287, where in Limbu 
“ the dual and the plural of the third person have the same form ”, both 
being duals in -ci. 

5 In the remarks that follow I shall have occasion at times to draw upon 
two non-objective verb conjugations obtained from the same source as 
the specimen. As their analysis would take more space than at present 
seems advisable, without in any great degree illuminating the verb types 
in the specimen, I am holding them over for some future time. Examples 
adduced here, but not found in the specimen, are consequently to be referred 
to that source. 
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and plural — for both subject and object. In practice, however, 
only a fraction of the forms involved appear to be used. 

There appear to be no particular elements in the verb 
indicating singular or plural number, but in the dual we meet 
with This may indicate a split in the verbal action either 
at the subjective or objective end — a dual act, that is, at one of 
its termini. Naturally, when the dual act involves both subject 
and object, the same element is introduced, but once only 
for the two. In the specimen above we have the following : — 

(а) Dual subject, ha-bdh a-ca-si yun-na-fid-ci “ two sons were” ; 

(б) Dual object, a-cu pd-d ydn-Sa dyem-ydii-nd hd-ku-pa-cl 
“ his father wealth (two) shares into divided ”. It is possible, 
also, that -si may indicate dual purpose in lak-td-sl “ (to) 
work and beg ”. This form, however, is not entirely clear to 
me, as it appears from bdk cd-l-si, “ for the purpose of feeding 
the pigs ”, that -si may indicate infinitive of purpose. 

The occurrence of elements indicating the subject and 
object following the verb root is a matter of some doubt, 
particularly in the case of the former. In the imperative, 
however, the 1st person object seems to be infixed as -an- in 
an-kd pu-dn-nd “ (to) me give ”, an-kd . . . mu-wdh-nd “ me 
. . . make”. In the finite verb the occurrence of such suffixes 
is a matter of more imcertainty. Such a form as mu-nd-nd 
“dying (I) am”, appears likely to contain a first personal 
element, but this is negatived by such a case as yun-iid-nd-ci 
“ they two were ”. The whole matter needs more light than 
the writer can at the moment throw upon it. 

The verb substantive appears to be (1) yuh, or yu, as in 
mo-ko yun “he is ”, yun-dn-ydn “ (he) was ”, aii-kd yu-nd 
“ I am ”, mo-ko yu-nd “ he was ”. (2) nd which appears to 
function as a suffix irrespective of time (past, present, or 
future), in, e.g., mu-nd-nd “ dying (I) am ”, tdk°-nd “ find (I) 
shall ”, ya-iid “ (he) replied ”. 


1 Evidently from the same old word for “ two ” as that mentioned above 
under numerals. 
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It seems impossible from the material to positively identify 
any elements of a temporal nature. 

The imperative termination appears to be -nd, as in an-kd 
pu-dii-nd “ (to) me give ”, mu-wdii-nd “ make (thou me) 
lATien addressing three or more persons -d-num is suffixed, 
a euphonic consonant intervening between it and the preceding 
root. Thus hum iti&.-td-num “ put ye (clothes on him) ”, 
wd-td-nurn “ put ye (a ring upon his finger) ”, pu-wd-num 
“ put ye (shoes upon his feet) ”, se-rd-num “ kill ye (a calf) 

The simple infinitive takes the suffix -md, as cd-md “to 
eat”, kdf-tnd “to go”. An infinitive of purpose seems to 
be formed in -l-si : — hdkcd-i-si “ for the purpose of feeding the 
pigs ”. 

The first of two verbs appears to be treated as a species of 
conjunctive participle, and is provided with the suffix -ki : — 
Jcu-yu-kJ . . . kd-rd “taking (it) . . . (he) went”, jii-wd 
me-td-ki . . . jd-rd-ke-su “ (in) gambling . . . (he) threw away 
(his wealth) ”, ku-sd-ki cd-md tnd ye-ru “ being afraid, to 
eat he was not able ”. 

The negative verb takes md “ not ”, before it : — 'md dh 
“ not am (I) ”, cd-md md ye-ru “ to eat not was able ”. In other 
cases this becomes man ; — Ud-nd . . . man paf -yuk°-'hd“ 

. . . gavest (me) not ”. 

Word Order, Relative Pronoun, etc. 

The position of the adjective has already been discussed. 
The demonstrative pronoun precedes its substantive ; — o-kd 
dm-cd “ this thy son ”, md-kd 'ma-nd “ that man ”. This 
position of the demonstrative, and that of the adjective when 
preceding its substantive, is evidently due to Nepali influence. 

The demonstrative d, mentioned under pronouns, following 
a word functions in a relative sense : — d-kd dm-nt cd md-sd-su 
d . . . sd-d d “ this thy brother who (d) was lost . . . (and) 
who (d) was dead ”. It is the equivalent of other suffixes with 
the meaning of “the one who”, “that which”, in other 
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Tibeto-Burman languages,^ and thus parallels Tibetan -ba, 
as, e.g., in cu-d “ fat ”, T. (so-ba. In such cases as this last, it 
stands in more intimate relation to the preceding word, and 
has practically lost any actual meaning of its own, just as 
has likewise the Tibetan sufBx. 


^ See Morphology^ §§ 105-6» and p. 25, n. 1. 



Notes on Sumerian Etymology and Syntax 

By S. LANGDON 

I 

Sandanaku “ Gardener ” 

SODEN, Die Akkadischen Synonymerdisten, 1, iii, 7, 
has '“gal-nu-gis-sar = sd-an-da-na-ku, after ‘“nu-gis- 
sar = nu-ka-ri-hu “ gardener VAT. 9558 Rev. i, 23 has tT”" 
(sa-an-dan) ^ = sd-an-da-na-ku, after nu-gis-sar = nu- 
karibu. Meissner, Beitrage, i, 85, n. 77 is to be corrected. 
This is not sandabakku “ librarian ”. sa-an-da-na-ak kiri 
si-ha-ti “ The gardener of the garden of desires ”, Ebeling, 
KAR. 158, p. 274, 35. So correct JRAS. 1921, 188, 35; 
Ebeling, Berliner Beitrage, i, 3, p. 24, 35. The early form is 
GAL-NI (sa-an-ta-na) = sandanaku, RA. 21, 178, ii, 15 ; 
earliest occurrence Del-Per. 14, 121, No. 88, ii, 1, where 
Legrain fixed the meaning. GAL-NI, CT. 10, 49, 12247, 
5-6 ; RA. 21, 24, No. 26, 5 ; YOS. i, 12, iii, 4 (early text) ; 
ZA. 29, 79; VS. 16, 85, 8-12 ; 118,6; Reissner, TU. 12, iv, 6 ; 
other references, p, 10. See Dossin, RA. 21, 182. Strass, 
Warka, 48, 10. GAL-KAK only in late texts, YOS. vi, 10, 11 ; 
i, 45, ii, 27 ; JRAS. 1917, 724, 20 ; Strass, Nbk. 22, 12 ; 
72, 14 ; Sidney Smith, Senecherib, 1. 54. KAK is, therefore, 
an error for NI. [See also Landsberger, ZA. 41. 189.] 

II 

fi-SAL {dma, ame, dm) = mastaku 
The original sign for mastaku “ chamber, room, sanctuary ”, 
is |, ama, CT. 15, 8, 4 ; 15, 24 ; 12 ; Chiera, Crozer, No. 1, 

iv, 2 amd-kalam-^na-ka = iv, 28. Var. (ama) kalam-ma 
= mastak mdtu, CT. 17, 33, 8. CT. 11, 28 A 31 has another 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1933 . 55 
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false variant (am) = mastaku, Sgl. for whicli the 

Assur text VAT. 9715 Kev. ii, 15 has | (am), Meissner, 

Beitrage, ii, p. 82, n. 1. The form glossed [a]-me = 

mastaku, Poebel, PBS. v, 106, Rev. 16. This form I shall 
designate as dnia. 

At Lagash in the Lugalanda period tffyy y^ has been 
interpreted by Allotte de la Fuye, RA. 7, 143 ; 9, 143, as 
“ house of the woman ”, i.e. house of the wife of the patesi. 
Now it is certain that ama, ama = mastaku is usually used 
for the chamber of the mother goddess in one of her temples. 
So Reisner, SBH. 14, 7 = Langdon, SBP. 74 = Bahyl. Lit., 
p. 36 ; CT. 15, 8, 4 ; 15, 24, 12 ; Zimmern, Kultlieder, 19 ; 
E-ulmas ama-zu-[ta], OECT. vi, 37, 7. ama-na pi-el-la-na 
= maMaki-su [sic !] sa ulte'u. Her (Ishtar’s) sanctuary which 
has been defiled. Clay, Morgan, iv, 9, 13. See for ama as 
Ishtar's sanctuary, SBH. 97, 67 ; 113, 22 ; 116, No. 61, 
Rev. 6. 

It would be strange if fi-SAL = mastaku of the syllabary 
is not the same as fi-SAL at Lagash. Cf. e E-SAL gan e 
^-SAL-ka ^ Ba-u egir-ba “ The temple of the sanctuary, the 
field of the temple of the sanctuary, Bau its lady”, Th.- 
Dangin, SAK. 50, ix, 12-13. Hence read e-dma gan e-dma-ka. 

In AJSL. 33, 197, 241, I (a-ma) = mastaku, and 1. 242, R 

(gloss broken away) = bttu rapsu. With e-dma-ka cf. e-ama- 
na-ka = ina hit mastaki-sa, SBP. 32, 22, where “ house of 
her chamber ” refers to the temple of Ishtar in which her 
harlots dwelled. 

ama = mastaku in Ebeling,KAR. 97, 8 refers to the sanctuary 
of Ninurta, and to Enlil, 16, Rev. 7. In view of the connexion 
between B-SAL and Bau at Lagash, and the constant use of 
amd, ama, for the sanctuary and temple of Ishtar, it is 
probable that ama at Lagash actually refers to the temple 
of Bau. I know of no passage where this regular meaning 
of B-SAL, E X SAL, is not suitable. 
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III 

The Sign BU-doubled Criss-cross 

VAT. 9711 Obv. i, 9 = Meissner, Beitrdge, ii, 86, 25, has a 
sign called si-ir-min-'na-bi gi-lim-rnu-u, i.e. doubled criss- 
cross. This is not the sign SAI. 689, discussed in PSBA. 1914, 
105, but BA. 15, 107. In VAT. 9711, the copy placed, 
at my disposal by Howardy, has gis ([u]-nu) = udugu 
“ weapon ", loan-word from gis- (u-dug) = kakku, 

MAG. iv, iii, 3, 10, 241 ; glossed also si-ta = kakku, 1. 243. 
In VAT. 9711, i, 10-11, two ideograms glossed u-nu = udugu, 
Meissner, ibid., 11. 26-7. Then follow j and 

both probably explained by \udugii\. Now the gloss on these 
signs is read lid-da by Meissner, and Howardy's copy also 
has lid-da. Since one of these ideograms, gis- MAX, is 
regularly read si-ta = kakku, it is altogether probable that 
is really ^y>-, and si-da is a variant of si-ta. lid is a Semitic 
value of this sign and not expected in a Sumerian word. 

IV 

sig-iiz = sarli enzi “ fleece of a she-goat ” ; also Sartu 
“ hair of humans ”. Meissner, SAI. 8266, entered CT. 14, 9, 
Rev. 14 as (si-ir-ti) sig-uz, apparently taking it for a 
title ; sig-uz is rendered sar-ti en-zi “ fleece of a she-goat ”, 
RA. 14, 10, 31. This is certain from Poebel, PBS. v, 132 
Obv. ii, 14 and Rm. 609 Rev. iii, 3 (RA. 14, 11), [sar-^ti en-zi. 
The natural rendering of CT. 14, Rev. 14, is si-ir-ti ameli 
sarti enzi “ Hair (?) of man, fleece of a she goat ”. I do not 
understand the Sumerian, ? -AL-NITAH. 

On the other hand ^111 (sig + uz) seems to 

be a confusion for ^Jl^yy (munsub) = sartu. 

See the Babylonian form in Clay, YOS. i, 53, 187 = 35, 5, 22. 
So in KAR. 94 Obv. 9, commentary on Maklu i, 132, sig -f uz 
imlisu where the passage in Maklu has sig-mu imlusu, i.e. sarti 
“ my hair ”. Same passage, KAR. 80, Obv. 32, sar-ta imlusu. 
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“ they plucked the hair ” ; also on duplicate RA. 26, 21 ; 
sar-ti im-lu-su, Gray, Shamash, PI. v, 19. It is, therefore, 
uncertain whether sartu or sarti enzi (not sipdt enzi) is the 
reading in Shurpu v-vi, 103 + 110. 

Since sig + uz = munsuh is it possible that “'"''sig + liz in 
CT. 14, 9, Rev. 14 = gallabu “ barber ” ? Cf. kus-munsiib = 
gaUahu, CT. 19, 30, K. 4580, Rev. 9, and SU (mu-zi-ir)- 
munsub = sabsu “ barber ”, RA. 17, 169, K. 11196, 5. 
Hence si-ir-ti gallabi ? in CT. 14, 9. See also sig + uz irti-su 
“ hair of his breast ” and R kap-pa la-te-su “ hair of the 
‘ wings ’ of his cheeks ”, KAR. 307, Obv. 13 ; R su-ha-ti-su 
“ hair of his suhdtu ”, 1. 7. 

V 

ARirru “ relatives, relations ” 

King , Boundary Stones, 6, 20, saplanu a-ru-ta-su me kasuti 
ai uSamhir, was rendered by Steinmetzer, OLZ. 1920, 149, 
“ Beneath in his nakedness may he (Shamash) not provide 
liim with fresh water ”. But Poebel, PBS. v, 102, Obv. iv, 
4-8, has PAP (pa) = rabu, asaridu, a-ru-u-tutn, ra-a-du, 
abum. The general sense of pap, pa(p) is “ male relative ”. 
radu = ra-du = ma-ar “ son ”, ii Raw. 30, No. 3, 2, is 
the same word as ridu, r^u “ heir ”, apparently for rddi'u 
> radu. It is, therefore, obvious that arutu means “ relatives ” 
and the passage in King’s Boundary Stones means “ Beneath 
may (Shamash) not cause his relatives to receive cool water ”, 
i.e. in the lower world, i-na a-ru-ti irsi-tim me \hisvdi . . .], 
Ebeling, KAR. 184, p. 42, 48, “ among the relatives in the 
lower world [cool] waters . . .” Ebeling, Tod und Leben, 
82, n. b), approximately right Geistem “ spirits ”. Another 
word is a-ra = a-ru-tu-um “ counting, multiplication ”, 
Poebel, PBS. v, 148, 19, or read a-ru-u-um, loan-word. The 
derivation of arutu is unknown to me. A prayer to the 
ghosts of a family has, a-na a-ru-ti-ku-nu me ka-su-ti lu-us-ki,^ 

* Tod und Leben, p. 132, 50, unpublished var. luk-ki (naku) “ I will 
offer”. 
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“ I will give cool water to your relations to drink ”, EiAR. 
227, Rev. iii, 23. 

VI 

UKKiN-suB “ a title ” 

-RU is usually employed as a title of Nannar, the 
Moon-god. '^■Ukken(en)-RU, CT. 24, 30, iv, 8 ; Var. 18, 12, 
‘^ UKKIN (un-ki-en) without RU ; also Schroeder, K_A.V. 
51 Obv. 20 and CT. 25, 32, 9. [-iukken](en)-RU = i-Sin 
sa ud-da-zdl-ld} i.e. ukken-RU explained by “ Sin of the 
morning light ”, CT. 24, 39, 21. The phrase, therefore, seems 
to mean “ He that brings light to the hosts of mankind ”, 
taking RU as suh, sub = ellu, ktippuni, masasu. If so, then 
ukJcin-suh is a title of Sin as the new moon, first light of the 
moon, hence, by analogy with the sun’s morning light, 
explained by uddazalla. 

These texts make it certain that ukkin, early sign Thureau- 
Dangin, REC. 389, is the reading. REC. 389 and 386 
•-tyyTy are so similar that the early scribes confused them.^ 
Gadd-Legrain, JJr Excav. 139, i, 6, among titles of Nannar, 
has nun ukkin (REC. 386) -sub me-ni a-ri-es kalag = ruhu 
munammir puhri sa parse-su ana tandddti sukuru “ Prince, 
who brings light to the hosts (of mankind), whose decrees are 
made precious unto adoration The sign here is, certainly, 
ukkin not gdl (REC. 386), although the editors say that a 
variant has >-tyy. Already in PSBA. 1918, 72, 31, I had 
identified the sign and the title in early texts with ukkin-^ub 
of the late texts ; Zimmern, Kultlieder, 199, i, 31 ; ii, 9 has 
REC. 386 ; here ukkin-sub in both passages is a title of 
Anu ; in ii, 9 = PSBA. 1918, 74, 9, ukkin-sub-gal. Both 
Zimmern ® and Witzel * in their editions of this text read 

1 Here apparently as a verb = nummuru “ cause to shine ” ; CT. 16, 
42, 14. Or namiratu ‘‘ morning ” ; CT. 12, 48 a 7. 

* See Deimel, Sum. Lex., pp. 91-2. 

® “ Konig Lipit-Ishtar’s Vergottlichnng ” : Verkandlungen der Konigl. 
Sachs. Gesellschaft, vol. Ixviii, .5 (1916), appeared after my edition in 1918. 

* Keilinschriftliche Studien, 5 (1925), appeared seven years after my 
edition, with reference to Zimmern only. 
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dingir uru{ru) “ The god of the city ”, for my An ukkin-hib. 
Now it is clear from Ur Excav. 139, compared with CT. 24, 
30, iv. 8, etc., title of Nannar, that this sign in Kultlieder. 199, 
is intended for ukkin. 

Also Chiera, Crozer, 12, 9, has a passage concerning Nergal.i 
^■Nergal ama ila ukkin-sub gus-gur-ru gal-gar dr-ri-es-kalag 
(= ^-Nergal gapsu saku munammir puhri 7nalu rasubbdti 
rab-kari ^ sa ana tandddti sukuru) “ Nergal, the huge, the lofty, 
bringer of light to the hosts (of mankind), full of terror, the 
great one of the wall, he who is held precious unto adoration 
Here the sign is not uru but ukkin, although written REC. 386. 

Hence ukkin-sub originally a title of the moon at its monthly 
new birth, i.e. during its period of darkness. For this reason 
the moon as a deity in the under world is Nergal, and the 
title is then applied to him. Note that the Cassite title of 
Nergal, su-ga-niu-na is also Nusku “ god of the new moon ”, 
Delitzsch, Kossder, 25, 13. 

If Anu has the title ukkin-sub in Kultlieder, i, 31 ; and 
ukkin-sub-gal of the gods ii, 9, that is because Sin the moon 
was identified with '‘ A-num on the 30th of the month. 
See IV Raw. 33, iv, 1, 30th day m '^ A-num ^-Enlil ; also 
33*, iii, 44. Ebeling, Tod und Leben, 166, gave a rendering 
of Crozer, 12, 9 which in view of the parallel passages was 
almost completely erroneous. A parallel passage addressed 
to Ninegal proves that ukkin is the sign in question here ; 
JRAS. 1926, 680, 6-7, nir-gdl ukkin-na dug-ga-ni igi-su gin 
“ Exalted whose word among the hosts (of mankind) is pre- 
eminent ”. 


1 The moon during its period of eclipse was identified w-ith Nergal, 
mSlultu of Nergal. See iv Raw. 33*, iii, 25, 27th day, me-lul-ta id ■' Nergal, 
so also 33, iii, 30. 3.1, iii, 33, 28th day, bubbulu id Nergal {i.e. eclipse of 
the moon). Cf. Landsberger, Knltkalender, 141. 

2 gal-gar-, cf. same title kdr-gal an-ki, ibid., 1. 2. gar for kdr. See 
K. 4395, iii, 25 in Babyloniaca, vii, 90, amel gal-ka-a-ri “ great one of the 
wall ”, wall inspector, “"la gal-kdr of Opis, Strass., Nbk. 365, 14. As 
title of Nergal the “ great one of the wall ” refers to this god as keeper of 
the mythological wall of heaven and earth. 
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The confusion of ukJcin with uru Briinnow, No. 888 = EEC. 
358, and uru, Br. 940 = KA. 21, 98, ii, 14, is due to the fact 
that uru-sub, uru-suh “ the desolated city ” actually occur 
in liturgical texts. in late texts is really a confusion 

of two signs EEC. 359 and an early form (x). uru 

(EEC. imysub-ba, PBS. x*, PI. 73, 7 ; but uru (EEC. 358) 
-suh-a, OECT. i, PI. 45, 18 = Eadau, Miscel. 8, 19 ; see 
OECT. i, 58, 18. But uru (sign x) -hub, Eadau, Miscel. 13, 
V, 7 ; BE. 29, 1, iv, 19. uru (Br. 940) -sub-mu, iv Eaw. 11, 
B 49. ukkin (EEC. 389) is actually written with sign x 
(= uru) in some passages, e.g. Crozer, 12, 9. 

VII 

POSTFIXED GE, KA = KIMA 

The postfix ge, ka, commonly regarded as suffixes of the 
Sumerian genitive in direct and oblique cases {Sumerian 
Grammar, §§ 131-6) ^ is also used for gim > gi > ge = kima 
“ like, as, after the manner of, in capacity of ” (beth essentiae). 
gim > gi-e = ki-i-mu (= kima, PSBA. 1908, 82, 13) is 
proved by AJSL. 36, 168, 27. ddg-gi, Var. ddg-gim {kima 
subti), as (her) seat, JEAS. 1926, 36, 25 ; md-an-na-ge, Var. 
gim ; ii bdn-da-ge, Var. gim, OECT. i, 52, 26-7 = Chiera, 
Crozer, 16, 13-14. Here ge seems to be a simple phonetic 
syllable for gim and not the genitive suffix, ka = kima is 
used in a-ab-ba-ka, Var. gim, AJSL. 39, 170, 14. See also 
kun-bi a-ab-ba-ka {■n)i-lal “ Its reservoir he made like the 
sea ”, EA. 6, 79, 14. Here ka is surely the oblique genitive 
a-ab-ba-ka “ waters of the sea ”, used in an adverbial sense, 

§ 134, precisely as is the oblique ending a (also used for genitive 


^ Thureau-Dangin. RA. 8, 88, regards h and g as inorganic letters intro- 
duced between the genitive inflection a and the nominative ending e, 
oblique a. Hence a-e > age^ a-a > aka. This purely phonetic explanation 
is difficult to understand. Why should the Sumerians choose g., k to 
separate these vowels and why then is the intervocalic glide i used normally 
in a-a > aiia (§ 38, 2), or why should ma-e “ I ” not become ynage ? 
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§ 78) in ah-sag-ga mu-na-ni-lal, Thureau-Dangin, SAK. 46, 
Cones B, C, ii, 13. It must be assumed then that the ending 
a has the modal adverbial sense “ like ” corresponding to 
hima and the Accadian ending -is. I conclude that ge = kima 
is not the genitive ge, but that ka = kima is the oblique 
genitive ka. In this connexion more light is thrown on this 
point by the passage, Reissner, SBH. 80, 19-25. A good 
many variants of these lines rectify my edition in SBP. 132^. 
Here SBH. 80, 19-25 = A ; SBH. 92*, 26-34 = B ; Zimmern, 
KuUlieder, 25, iii, 40—46 = C ; ibid., 7, Obv. 16-22 = D ; 
SBH. 66, 19-32 = E. 

Lines numbered from A. 

19. bad ^-si ba-ra-gul tu ^-(gu)-bi am-nigin-ni ^ 

19*. sd bit si-is-su it-ta-bat su-um-ma-lu-su is-sa-nun-du * 

Of the temple its dove cote is destroyed, its doves scatter. 

20. ""^^a-na-bi ba-ra-si-il ® ki ®-u-di-ba ^ ba-an-gul.® 

20*. [bdb-^u is-sa-]al-lat a-sar tab-ra-tu-su it-ta-bat. 

Its gate is shattered, the place of its observation {zig- 
gurat) is destroyed. 

21. "*'‘^ur-bi mu-lu u-mun ® gub ^®-ba-gim u-de ba-ku- 

ku-ga 

1 B26, e-bdd. 

2 C 40, uz “ duck ”, hence bdd-si, si-bad — situ “ dove-cote and duck- 
pen ”. 

“ E 19, e. 

* This line on B, D. 

‘ D, si-ig. 

‘ C, D, omit. 

’ C, D, bi. D, u-di ba-gul. 

® E has another text, [I:t] u-di la-ba-an-tuk = a-sar tab-ra-tu ul i-si 
“ the place of observation (i.e. stage-tower ?) it has not ”. 

• C 42, ii-mu-un-e ; also D 18. 

B 29 ; C 42 ; D 18 ; E 23, ku-ba. Here g'>k, against the usual 
g> g as in lag > lag, igi-tag = naplusu, but igi-tag = pitu, RA. 28, 
139, ii, 13. Cf. tag>tab = pitu, proving g, sonant, not surd h. u-tag = 
ingv, ATU. i, 62, 60, but u-tag = ingu, K. 4369, Rev. 14 (Bab. vii, PI. iv). 
These are examples of final g, sonant. Initial g in ga-lam = haldku, but 
ga-lim, JRAS. 1921, 171, 35, same root as giUm, gillim. For'ga-iim, see 
also PBS. X, 252, 38. Initial h must be assumed in kub-ba > ku-ba. 
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Of its roof, like one whom the sulu demon has crushed, 
the light of sun -rise is turned into darkness. 

22. se-ib sag-zi-bi ama er-ra-gim ^ er-ra ^-ag-ga ku. 

22*’. sa restu elatu-su] ki-ma urn-mu hi-hi-tum ina 

hi-ki-tu ® it-ta-pal-sih. 

The crest of its brick wall sits in mourning like a weeping 
mother. 

23. gi-sal-la *-bi tuk-zi-a-gim ki-am-da-bi-us.® 

23*’. gi-sal-lu-su ki-rna . . . it-ta-lu-u ® 

Its gisallu like . . . has gone hence ? (is defiled ?). 

24. gi-gur-us ’-hi mu-lu sag-gig ®-ga-gun ® su *®-al-gur-gur-ri 
24**. mur-du-su ki-rna sa ki-is lib-bi it-ia-na-dg-ra-ar ** 

Its chamber pavement (i.e. those that tread the pave- 
ment) skelter in flight, like one in spasms. 

25. biir-ra-a^-bi su-din-(gu)-dal-la-gim dul-da al-gir-gir-ri.*® 
25**. [. . . su ki-ma su-din-nu pi-ri-si ina ni-gi-is-si fs-fe-n.*®] 

Note the variants gim > ge in lines 22 + 24. 

suhii4 > sukui > suku = usSu ; saluir > sakar = saharratu. It is certain 
that this sound was sonant g, as well as surd h, and no fast rule can be 
established. For initial g, sonant, cf. gul, glossed guly Schroeder, KAV. 
64, ii, 20. 

B 4-<ki. 

D omits ga : E 23, ba-ku-ku-us, pi. preterite ! Root ku-ku-ga > ku- 
ku — ^tu. E 24, [si-le-tu it-tan-tu-u. Here situ “ sunrise ” = tide, uda. 
itlantu — ittanlu — itlattu, iv^ of etu. 
r C 43, D 19, er-ra-ge. 

^ C, D, er-ri. With this line begins the bilingual duplicate K. 4985 in 
Haupt, ASKT. 180. 

® B 30, bi-kit. 

* B la-a. 

® C, D, ki-dm-si-ib-us. On C, D, this line follows 1. 24. 

® This line from K. 4985 4- E 29. ittalii B of alu, “ to be far away ”, 
nbn ? Or iv^ of la'u “ to defile ” ? 

’ C 44 omits us. 

« B 33, gi. 

» C 44, b 20, ge. 

B omits su. K. 4985, Su-ma-al [sic !]. 

Only on K. 4985. 

C, D, gi-ri, as SBP. 6, 16. 

For saru = Arab, sard. Sum. girt, girgirri (gigri) “ to flee by night ”, 
T. SBP. 6, 16, n. 7, and Q* [hir = gar) = saru, CT. 12, 25 A 7. 
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An example of ha, var. gim is Genouillac, TC. xv, 62, 3 ; 
Chiera, Cromer, 35, 4 : — 

mu-sen-e a ud zal-li-da-ka ara ^-um-gi 
Var. a ud-zal-li-da-gim mlr-un-gid.^ 

“ The bird (Zu) roared as the sun arose.” 

Here gim has the temporal sense “ as ”, when. 


' For KA X SID, value ara see a-ra nam-ba-ab-gi-en, PBS. 1 28, iv, 22 = 
X-nam-be-in-gi = la tasaggam, CT. 17, 45, K. 8476, 4. Note also ar-im- 
ma-ab-sa, var. of usual ^ar-sa, ur-sa = ramamu, AJSL. 39, 164, 17. 

^ This is new, IM-BU (mir-gid) = sagamu. 

174 . 



Maimonides on Listening to Music 

By HE\RY GEORGE FARMER 

JN all ages there have been puritans who have looked upon 
“ wine, woman, and song ” as things to be avoided. In 
the East especially, and it was in the East that the phrase 
was born, the proscription of this trinity of joys was a question 
of serious moment. It was the cry of the old Hebrew prophets, 
and it was echoed by the early Christian fathers, as well as 
by the purists of Islam. To some extent, one can appreciate 
why wine and woman came to be proscribed, but that song 
was included is not so easily understood. Yet, when one sees 
how music is capable of affecting the peoples of the East, 
coupled with the fact that music with them has invariably 
been found as a concomitant wdth wine and woman, it will 
be more readily appreciated how listening to music came to 
be looked upon, as Burton said, as being unworthy of, if not 
unlawful for, those who trod the path of righteousness. 

Just as the Christian St. Clement of Alexandria thought 
that “ if people occupy their time w ith pipes and psalteries, 
etc., they become immodest and intractable so the Muslim 
Ibn Abl’l-Dunya said that “ all dissipation begins with music 
and ends with drunkenness With the Jews, very much 
the same form of condemnation of music w^as to be found in 
the Middle Ages, and there is extant a resjponsum of the great 
Jewish philosopher, Moses Maimonides, on this question which 
is worthy of attention, not only for its own sake, but also 
because his attitude on the lawdulness of listening to music 
has been misinterpreted in authoritative quarters. Yet before 
dealing with this response it seems ad^^sable that we should, 
first of all, appreciate historically the attitude of Judaism 
towards music. 


^ PcedagoguSf bk. ii, chap. iv. 

2 Staatsbibliothek Berlin, MS. 5504, f. 52, v. 
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§1 

The Jews and Music 

We are not concerned primarily with the music of the 
temple or of the synagogue, but rather with secular music 
— the music of the people. It is generally accepted that 
the ban on musical instruments and secular song dates from 
the fall of Jerusalem,^ it being considered an act of mourning 
for the destruction of the temple, the text being ; “ Rejoice 
not, 0 Israel, for joy, as [other] people ” (Hosea, ix, 1).^ In 
point of fact, however, the forbidding of musical instruments 
and secular song w’as much older. Isaiah ® and Amos,* as 
well as Jesus ben Sirach,® had already fulminated against the 
vanities of this world as reflected in “wine, woman, and 
song ”. Much of this was probably a protest against alien 
practices that had crept into the land of Israel. The orgies 
of the Babylonian-Assyrian I^tar worshippers with their 
ibbtibu (reed-pipe) players, and the Phoenician Adonis cult 
with its abbuba ( = d^w^ds) music could not be tolerated 
by the Jews. Even apart from the cults, reed-pipe players, 
especially in Greece and Rome (and in the latter they were 
Semites who actually carried the name of ambubaioe), had 
a bad reputation.* Indeed, the Jews actually objected to 
Greek music when it threatened to make headway in 
Palestine.^ 

After the destruction of the temple, mourning for Jerusalem 
was the cry of the Jews : “ If I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy ” (Psalm, cxxxvii, 6). Music meant joy, and to 
the Jews there could be no joy with the temple overthrown. 
This, together with the older proscription of “ wine, woman, 
and song meant anathema for secular music. That the two 

* B. Gittin, la, Jewish Encyclopedia, ix, 432. Idelsohn, Jewish Music, 92. 

* All Biblical quotations are from the Authorized Version. 

^ Isaiah, v, 12 ; xxiii, 15-16. 

* Amos, vi, 5. 

® Ecclesiasticus, ix, 4. 

‘ Horace, Epist., i, 14. Papias, Onom., s.v. 

’’ B. Hagiga, 156. 
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must be taken into account is evident from the dicta of the 
semi'tawam and amoraim such as Abba Arikad Rabbi 
Ho^a‘ya,2 Eab Hima,® Raba,< and Rab Yosep_h bar Hiyya.® 

With the advent of Islam the outcry of the legists against 
secular music was strengthened when the four great Muslim 
sects, the HanafI, the Maliki, the ^afi‘I, and the Hanball, 
decided against listening to music. Indeed, there is little 
difference between the opinions of the Jewish amoraim and 
many of the Muslim ‘ulamd on this question.® It is also 
interesting to note that, as with the Jews, the name zimri 
(reed-pipe player) came to be used for a lewd person, so with 
the Muslims the word zammdra (female reed-pipe player) 
became synonymous with courtesan. 

Yet the proscription was no more universally accepted 
by the Jews than it was by the Muslims. With the Jews of 
Al-ffijaz and Al-Yaman it does not appear to have obtained 
sanction. In Rome, up to the fourth century, we find 
professional singers, actors, and poets among the Jews.’ In 
Babylonia and elsewhere, the censure of secular music was 
objected to and the movement was sufficiently strong to 
obtain some modification.® The residue of the proscription 
amounted to this. Musical instriunents were forbidden 
generally, although at Purim and at weddings they were 


1 Abba Arika (d. 247) said ; “ The ear that listens to the reed-pipe shall 
be cut off.” B. Sola, 48a. 

^ Rabbi Ho^a'ya (fl. 219) said : “ There are players of the hydraulis 
(idrablin) and the reed-pipe (Icorablin) in the land, and such a land should 
be destroyed.” BereMth rabba. See Farmer, The Organ of the Ancients, 
43 ^ 4 . 

* Rab Huna (d. 297) forbade secular music, but the edict caused so 
serious an interruption of social life that Rab Hisda was compelled to 
annul it. 

‘ Raba (d. 325) said : “ Music in a house must bring that house to 
destruction.” B. Sota, 48a. 

Rab Yoseph (d. 333) said : “ If men sing and women respond, the 
result is licentiousness.” B. Sota, 48a. 

‘ Farmer, Hist of Arabian Music, chap. ii. 

’ Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Bom, i (i), 98. 

® B. Sota, 48a. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 254. 
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permitted. It is curious to observe how this proscription 
was evaded by some Jews by their employing Muslim and 
even Christian musicians.^^ 

Up to the twelfth century we find the Jews in the East 
following music as a profession, ^ whilst in Al-‘Iraq, the 
twin-cradle of the amoraim, youths actually recited the psalms 
at holiday time to the accompaniment of musical instruments,® 
all of which shows that the old proscription had spent its 
force in these parts. In the West, excluding Spain, Jews do 
not appear to have favoured music as a profession.^ In Spain, 
however, under the Arab sultans and caliphs, the Jews 
encouraged it both as a profession for practitioners and as 
a science for scholars in spite of the frowns of the legists. 
Indeed, when the Christians became masters of the land, 
they complained of the ostentation of the Jews in that they 
outshone their nobles, one particular objection being that the 
Jews instructed their children to excel in music.® There are 
several outstanding names of Jewish virtuosi in music from 
that of Al-Mansur in the ninth century,® to that of Ishaq ibn 
Sim‘an in the twelfth century.^ Even men of high birth such 
as Yoseph ben Ephraim, the treasurer of Alphonso VIII 
(d. 1214) of Castille, were skilled musicians.® In the Christian 
courts of Spain, from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, 
Jewish musicians could be found.® 

As for the theory or science of music, this certainly formed 
part of the curriculum in higher studies from the time of 
Ishaq ibn Sulaiman (d. c. 932), better known as Isaac Israeli, 
who said that music was the last and the best of the four 

1 Abrahams, op. cit., l.c. 

* Abrahams, op. cit., 246. 

^ Kabbi Petahya, The Travels of Eabbi Petaohia, 47. 

* Abrahams, op. cit., 246. 

® Finn, Sephardim, 270. 

® Al-Maqqarl, Analectes, ii, 85. 

’’ Kibera, La Musica de las Cantinas, 72. 

* Finn, op. cit., 185. 

® Farmer, Hist. Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence, 158. 
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mathematical sciences that had to be mastered. David 
al-Muqammas (tenth century), Jehuda ben Barzillai (eleventh- 
twelfth century), Jehuda ha-Levi (twelfth century), Abraham 
ben Hiyya (d. 1136), Abraham hen Ezra (d. 1168), and Yusuf 
ibn ‘Aqnin (d. 1226), all show in their writings that a knowledge 
of the theory or science of music continued to be considered 
a desirable accomplishment in scholarship among the Jews.^ 


§2 

IIaimosides os Sysaoouical Music 
Having viewed the position in which secular music stood 
in the Middle Ages among the Jews, we are able to appreciate 
the attitude of the great Jewish philosopher, Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204), towards this question. Idelsohn, the author of 
the excellent Jewish Music in its Historical Development 
(1929), says (p. 126) that “ Maimonides was extremely 
antagonistic to all poetry and ‘ music ’ For this statement 
he gives one (No. 129) of the responsa in Peer ha-Dor as 
his authority. Reference to this response, however, reveals 
no corroboration for this statement. Indeed, there is no 
mention of either poetry or music as such in this response. 
That part of this response which concerns us reads as 
follows ^ 

Request. “ May it please Your Excellency ... to decide for 
us concerning the custom of cantors to intone 
piyyutim [lit., to say melodies and piyyutun] or other 
songs of praise [lit., songs and praises] or songs in 
honour of a bridegroom or a circumcision etc. which 
they insert between the Benedictions preceding and 

^ Wolfson, The Classification of Sciences in Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy 
(Hebrew Union College Jubilee Volume, Cincinnati, 1925). Gudemann, 
Das judische U nterrichtswesen wdhrend der spanish-arabischen Periode. 
Ibn ‘Aqnin studied mathematics, which doubtless included the theory of 
music, under Maimonides at Fustat. See also Jewish Encyclopsedia, i, 108. 
Steinschneider, Jewish Literature, 337. 

2 Idelsohn quotes from the Lemberg (1849) edition. This not being 
available, the Amsterdam (1765) edition has been used here. 
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following the .^ema‘ in both the Morning and Evening 
Services and also in the Evening Service of Festivals. 
[These interpolations are so lengthy] that the 
congregation is unable to follow the cantor [they lose 
interest in the service] and they become unaware 
as to how far he has reached in the service, i.e. 
whether he is still at the [voluntary] fiyyut or 
whether he has reached [the obligatory part of the 
service as formulated by the Talmud] the paragraphs 
both before and after the shema‘ with the Benediction 
formulae that they contain. Therefore, may our 
Master Moses [Maimonides] instruct us what to do, 
namely, should the cantor say these [interpolated 
compositions] in the framework of the Benediction- 
prayer [i.e. the form of service as fixed by the 
Talmud] or after reciting the Benediction-prayer, 
or before commencing to say that kaddesli which 
follows the prayer beginning . . . Should he then 
say these jnyyutim and then proceed with the 
statutory service [as fixed by the Talmud] without 
any further interruption, or is it immaterial ? ” 
Response [by Maimonides]. “ It is quite wrong to permit any 
interruption in the paragraphs preceding or following 
the sherm‘, but if there is some necessity [i.e. by 
reason of some local post-Talmudic custom to have 
piyyutim] then let them be said before the paragraphs 
preceding the .^ema\ Nevertheless, he [the cantor] 
may not break up the Benediction formula nor add 
to it.” 

It is clear, therefore, from this response, that it was not 
music per se that was imder discussion, but merely the 
permissibility of certain melodies and metrical poetry 
(piyyutim) being used in the synagogical service. Far from 
Maimonides being “ extremely antagonistic to all poetry 
and ‘ music ’ as has been supposed, he actually allowed 
them in the synagogue under certain conditions.^ 

There had been opposition to piyyutim as early as the 
eleventh century, as we know from Hananil (d. 1050) and 
^ See also Nos 64 and 130 of his 


responsa. 
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Hai Gaon (d. 1038), although in the following century 
Ya‘qob ben Meir (d. 1171) had defended their use. It is 
interesting, however, to have the considered opinion of 
Maimonides on the question. The latter had himself composed 
poetry, and it must be understood that his condemnation of 
singers and preachers who imagine themselves able to 
compose a poem ” is not directed against poetry itself, but 
against what the poetry contained. {More nebuMim, i, lix.)i 

§3 

Maimonides on Secular Music 

Maimonides deals with this question in another response, 
but unlike the previous response, which is in Hebrew, this 
one is in Arabic, although written in the Hebrew script. 
The text of this was given by Goldziher in the Manatsschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums (xxii, 174) 
of 1873,® and was based on a manuscript in the possession 
of the Chief Eabbi Bernstein of The Hague. It was accom- 
panied by a translation into German. The text was also 
published by Abraham Schmiedl in Eisig Graeber’s Hebrew 
journal, Be^ ozar ha-sijdiaro^ (Year i, xxvii) in 1887, together 
with a translation into Hebrew. A Hebrew version also appears 
among the responsa of Maimonides in Pe’er ha-Dor (No. 143). 
Ya'qob ben A^er (d. 1340), the great Jewish legist of Toledo, 
has referred to this response.® 

We do not know the name of the person making the request 
nor do we know the date, but as the Daldlat al-hd’irvn is 
mentioned in the response it must have been written later 
than 1190. Here is the request and the response in question. 
The texts of both Goldziher and Schmiedl have been used.^ 

1 For a concise account of the use of the piyyut see Idelsohn, Jewish 
Liturgy and its Development (1932), chap. v. 

^ Cf. Steinschneider, Die arab. Lit. der Juden, 212. 

“ Tut Orah hayyirn, c. 560. Cited by Goldziher. 

* C = Bernstein Codex ; G = Goldziher text ; S = Schmiedl text. 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth has been good enough to suggest several 
emendations of the text, and he has also helped me with one or two points 
in the translation. 

JBAS. OCTOBEE 1933 


56 
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Hihha nr Sn ^rhm 
*.T3tSn riKrmno^^Ks 
“lorSN dd: mSyo skuSk 

'h^ DKin 

n'txn dkSd KitS;? ’S|T 

Kms S"r onbip^? 
maSnSN p npi npj^n NiX2r 
IN nor^N J7X3D p P^B ?N 
‘pnSn IN ‘“iNniN^N D'i:n 
IDO ojn ‘nN^2:bN pn inh^nSn 
NDO ’DNnn Ni-nor ddjSn 
m;Sn 'Sn Nn:nDNi ‘N:ion 
Sniit" nDt!rn ^n ‘rNp ’"o:‘?n 
" jSi “n^ri D'^2P ‘7'J 

I'^p'^N Nin jNb Nnj Nro 
NHpm NHI^Dp 'jo:' h':N1.'Tty‘7N 
“'H'l “Tinn jN N^ Nn:N:p poi 

1 S : ^XD. » S : 3-|3r!?X. 

3 c : ^5Xpr ‘ G : "ixn:xbx. 

5 s : Tn^jri. ' c : nxbs xbx. 

’ This is Professor Margoliouth’s emendation of the passage. 

s : Dxm xnmn dsj^x n:D3 n^r. 

G : Dxm xnaitai dbj^x tinon or naa laoa a:r . 

» G : Xn3T 
» G : ■’inO^X. 
i» c : rx. 

» c : mbjn. 

** Professor Margoliouth’s emendation. S and G: ITTiri. 

G : ■"n't 
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toiSn ‘c Tibr xbi ^nn'o 
tijiSk iNr^TK 

Dsi^K ’npi *|Si nS 
Sipra ‘“[K*nNS nnm 

iK^r 'nrn^TK naKSS j?ira \s 
KCiK ’ ‘ naan^K 

aSjK^TS'i liSaKPs* acna “anan 


“Nira “ipi mina o'aan ‘'■la^^r 
pia^a Ni^Npi ”p'a;^K k:S 
iNn‘:N‘:}< iixSx ”‘?v^a>'nDK 'Sr 
anr^iDa ^%SnKaj;’Ss‘ nn:: 'Sr 
“Sa:n '-a Sr D'aisn anSip 
Tpi 'Sa nnS laa’n I'na 
nS jn iSiax mt» 's sa'a 
n'JNaarSx S'lKpKSs* pa paa 
IN pSS mn' NaiN n'airSNi 
•s “TNiaSN 'iraSx aana Sn' 
np'pnSNa nnacSNi S'inpnSn pSn 
”Nim nS'p iSi NnroD mn 


would have been better. G : nn. 


Not in S. 


Professor Margoliouth’s emendation. S and G : Spl. 

C: IKINTnS. * S : suggests nt 6 x. 


G; D''3nX^N. 

s : anon. » g : 

G: rmbx. 

G: ?NnNnr^N. 

C: INSnisN. 


' G : n-'rnorbN. 
nmcr. i« g : pa. 

“ G : bNyrDK. 

** Misprint in G ; bmn. 

“ c : nn:. 
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“[K:n iND ninS 

hboSk yao (Konn i*ix:NOin riN^^n 
rise nan nihi: 

j?aD jxa":m xaiaa Ntar 

’"a iSi |Ka JN 1 
^xain |KD axity antr nxpa 
n",-n 'Sxpn .1^:11^ im r^xi 
pi S'Sm *?]n Sail laa 
n'iiiaSx ‘nixa )Xa D,Tna^a 
‘oaxa (Xa-n "jxin |xa nxnax 
iTnj; ntaxa hip S"r anSipS 
jxa ’ipi ain nixa jx paa 
jx im jXiTiaSxa pnSx 
rj paj |X x:a nispaSx 
xSi Sre xiS pa" xSi amp 
xa "a IX Sxaa "a xSx Sip 
nixiix "a xS Sxaa "Sx "iv 
^"Ta Sa ja ’naxoaiSx “"ipSx 


G: ]S3. 

C: NbK'’^y. 

S : •'3. 

G: Plim. S: P]in. 
c : niJNs. 

S : DNn3. 

G: ^p. 

G: 

Professor Margoliouth’s emendation. G : nWNaisN. S : iTJNDJNbN. 
Perhaps ni3 = j j>-. 
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‘s 'xn^KanK 'e ah) 
pibx xSn 'a xra “lp^ 

iTxea ri'a xa n^xP^x 'a 
Vaxpxa xn;a "srxbx rj‘?x 'a 
xnan “i^rxi x^i-aSx ,Trp' 
pnPn in h"r aaixjSx 
nan xaa “ninat’ni nin'a» 
nan =xaxi ^'r *maPn S:,'a 
j?aaa xp aipan an 'xna n:ija 
p x^m pxj p ah ^xna^'a nxr 
nifnaa ’oaPip p a^r^nxi annn 
xa 'n:r* centra i D'na*a 
nacaSx axnaPx nxaxpa pniin' 
'a xrx pPn 'a xra npi 
|x ,n\sea ,Ta xa nPx^nnPx 
’nxPx rxaca xrna' 'nPx pPn 
♦na’a anai ai^nan ^"x^jpx 


> G : bsnnx. 

S : ur. 

’ G : mniorin. 

« G : ma^jnn. 

^ Misprint in G. ; NDS7. 

' G reads etc. NH^ Wr sPb? “im NOKT b''^. 

’ G : c : C 3 bip. 

® Professor Margoliouth’s emendation. Perhaps Qincn should be 

inserted between and KQ- G and S read N^T 

» S: DnPN. 

G reads : KailpN nxPs rsaca pni? sana-' ]x n''xs3 n-'S xn. 
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Translation ^ 

Request. “ Is it lawful to listen to the singing (ghind’) in 
the ballads (muw ashsh ahdt) of the Arabs, and to the 
reed-pipe {zamr) ? ” 

Response [by Maimonides]. “ It is well known that the 
reed-pipe itself and the rhythms {lqd‘dt), all of them 
are forbidden, even if there had not been said about 
them any saying at all according to the pronounce- 
ment, — ‘ The ear that listens to the reed-pipe shall 
be cut off.’ ^ And the Talmtid has explained ® that 
there is no difference between listening to the reed- 
pipe or hearing stringed instruments or to the 
modulation (talhin) of melodies (alhdn) apart from 
the prayer. And it is proper to break in the soul 
and unlawful to comfort it. 

“ And they [the Rabbis] support themselves on 
the prohibition [of] the Prophet. He said, — ‘ Rejoice 
not, 0 Israel, for joy, as [other] people.’ * And we 
have explained the cause of that thoroughly ; 
because, as for this sensuous faculty, it behoves us 
to tame it, and repress it, and tighten its rein ; not 
that it should be excited and resuscitated (lit. its 
dead made to live). And one should not judge by 
(lit. look at) an individual man, who is exceptional, 
and rarely to be found, in whom that [music] occasions 
delicacy of mind and quickness of impressionability 
necessary for the perception of a noumetxon (rna’qul), 
or submission to religious matters. Legal wisdom 
only writes in accordance with the majority and the 
prevailing because, — ‘ The wise have spoken con- 
cerning what ordinarily happens.’ ® And the Prophets 
have explained that to us, and have spoken 
prohibiting the use of instrumental music by way 


* This translation differs considerably from that made by Goldziher. 
® Sola, 48a. Cf. the attitude of Muhammad who put his fingers in 

his ears when he heard the reed-pipe {mizmar = zamr) being played. Ibn 
Khallikan. Biog. Diet., iii, 521. 

’ Oittin, 7a. 

* Hosea, ix, 1. 

‘ B. Shabbath, 68a. 
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of tearing them devotionally, and it is their saying, — 
‘ That chant to the sound of the viol (nebel), [and] 
invent to themselves instruments of music, like 
David.’ ^ 

“And we have already explained in the Commentary 
on Aboth ^ that there is no difference between Hebrew 
and Arabic words ; only such are prohibited or 
permitted in accordance with the meaning intended 
in those words. And in reality it is the hearing of 
folly that is prohibited, even if uttered [accompanied] 
by stringed instruments. And if melodized upon 
them there would be three prohibitions : — (1) the 
prohibition of listening to folly (follies of the mouth), 
(2) and the prohibition of listening to singing {ghina), 
I mean playing with the mouth, and (3) the 
prohibition of listening to stringed instruments. 
And if it were in a wine shop [where the listening 
occurred] there would be a fourth prohibition, as in 
the saying of Him Most High, — ‘ And the harp 
(kinnor), and the viol (nebel), the tabret (topji), and 
pipe (halil), and wine, are in their feasts.’ ® And if 
the singer be a woman, then there is a fifth 
prohibition according to their [the Rabbis’] saying, — 

‘ A voice in a woman is a shame.’ * Then how much 
[greater the prohibition] if she be singing. 

“ And the truth is made plain by proof, and this 
is that that which is aimed at in us, is that we should 
be a ‘ holy nation ’, and that there should not be to 
us either work or word except in perfection, or what 
leads to perfection ; not in the stirring up of the 
sensuous faculties to the neglect of all that is good 
[or whenever lax], nor in letting them run loose in 
diversion and play. 

“ And we have explained with sufficiency to this 
purpose in the Daldlat [al-ha in the last part 


1 Amos, vi, 5. 

* i, 17. 

^ Isaiah, v, 12. 

* B. Berakoth, 24a. 

^ Known in Hebrew as the More neb-ukhim. 
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of it, with words that will carry conviction to the 
worthy. And that which the blessed Gaonim have 
mentioned is the setting of melody {taJhm) to songs 
and praises, as the blessed author of halakoth said,^ — 
As for improper subjects being in them — God 
forbid ! This was not heard in Israel, either from 
Gaon or illiterate person. And the wonder is at 
your saying, — ‘ in the presence of pious persons,’ 
for, in my opinion, they are not pious so long as 
they attend wine bouts. And we have explained 
enough regarding that also in the Daldlat [al-kd’irm]. 
This is what seems right to us regarding listening to 
instruments of music. And Peace. [Thus] wrote 
Moses [Maimonides].” 

§4 

COMMENTABY 

We may suppose that we have in this response of Maimonides 
a new ethic for the Jews on the question of listening to music. 
He states the orthodox view of the older teachers that singing 
and the reed-pipe were anathema. He does not, however, give 
his precedent for his objection to rhythm {iqd‘), nor does he 
answer the question regarding the use of the Arabic ballad 
(muwa shsh ah). Probably he considered that the latter was 
beneath his notice. The Jews held that the Arabs only sang 
of “ lust and war ” in their poetry. The statement was not 
strictly correct, although the early popular muwa shsha Mt 
were mainly erotic in sentiment, and it is highly probable that 
this type of ballad which was introduced into Egypt by Ibn 
Sana’ al-Mulk during Maimonides’ lifetime was of this character. 
As for rhythm, this was the great feature of all instrumental 
music which was itself suspect. Further, the rh}rthmical song, 
which was of Arabic origin, was finding a place in the 
synagogue, much to the disgust of some legists. 

Hai Gaon (d. 1038) and Ishaq al-Fasi (d. 1103) had objected 
to the rhythmical song, and the latter had a weighty influence 

1 Ishaq al-Fasi (d. 1103), Berakoth, f. 256. Quoted by Goldziher. 
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over Maimonides. Still, as we have seen in the previous 
response, he allowed such things when local custom demanded 
them. 

Like the excellent legist that he was, Maimonides realized 
that prevailing custom could not be ignored and wisely he 
expresses the opinion that “ legal wisdom only writes in 
accordance with the majority and the prevailing”. What 
“prevailed” among the Jews in Spain has already been 
mentioned, and we may assume that in Egypt, where this 
response was wTitten, things were very little different. The 
piyyut was certainly in favour at Fustat.^ It would have 
been to little purpose to have continued to condemn an art 
that had become a definite part of the social and religious 
life of the Jews. All that could be hoped in the circumstances 
was to control it. 

Even apart from this, Maimonides was doubtless impressed 
by his mentors. Among the Greek authors that he knew in 
Arabic he found Plato and Aristotle in praise of the art. 
Among the Arabs, Hunain ibn Ishaq (d. 873), Al-Farahi 
(d. 950), Ibn Sina (d. 1037), Al-Ghazali (d. 1111), and Ibn 
Bajja (d. 1138) had all dealt with music in its practical, 
theoretical, or moral sense. In the face of this he could not 
merely repeat the old proscription as it stood even though an 
illustrious predecessor such as Sa'adya Gaon (d. 942), himself 
born in Egypt, had partly approved the objection.^ 

Fortunately the ground had already been broken by another 
illustrious Jew of Spain, Ibn Gabirol (d. c. 1058). In the 
latter’s Isldh al-aJMaq, generally called the “ Ethics ”, it was 
very discreetly laid down that it was not listening to mere 
notes {naghamdt) of music that was forbidden, but listening 
to indecent things that might accompany such notes in 
a song. Yet, as Ibn Gabirol pointed out, “ one ought to 


* Mann, TJm Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fdtimids, i, 269-270. 
^ Engelkemper, Saadja Gaon : U her die Hh. Schrift . . . {Beit. z. Gesch. 
d. Philos, des M.-A.s, iv, 1903), p. 71. 
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know the places where it is necessary to pay good heed and 
those wherein it is not fitting to hear at all.” ^ 

It has to be admitted, however, that in this response, 
Maimonides has . little scope for ' the development of his 
argument, and one has to look elsewhere for fuller corrobora- 
tion, and especially to his Shemone peraqim.^ In this work, 
which was written as an introduction to the Commentary 
on Abo^, Maimonides recommends “ the happy medium ” 
of Platonic teaching for the sustenance of a healthy body. 
The man who refrains from eating viands and drinking wine 
simply to satisfy one particular desire is no better than the 
glutton or drunkard who goes to excess to gratify another 
particular desire. ^ “ The perfect law which leads us to 
perfection,” he says, . . . “aims at man’s following the path 
of moderation, in accordance with the dictates of nature.”* 
Just as the body can be sick by deviation from the 
path of moderation, so can the soul.® And just as the body 
physician can attend to the physical frame of man, so can 
the moral physician care for the soul of man.® 

Maimonides, as a moral physician, recommends the 
cultivation of the senses “ for the purpose of quickening the 
soul ”. Hearing : “By bstening to stringed and reed-pipe 
music.” ^ Seeing : “ By gazing on beautiful pictures.” 

[Smelling :] “ By strolling through beautiful gardens.” 
[Feeling :] “ By wearing fine raiment.” Tasting : “ By eating 
highly seasoned delicacies.” Such things, he assures us, are 
“not to be considered immoral nor unnecessary”, and he 
cites the Kabbis, “ of blessed memory,” in support of his 
contention. 


1 The Improvement of Moral Qualities . . . by Ibn Gabirol . . . (Edited) by 
S. S. Wise, p. 36. 

* The Eight Chapters of Maimonides on Ethics . . . Edited ... by 
J. I. Gorfinkle. 

® Chap. iv. « Chap. iv. = Chap. iii. « Chap. v. 

’ Cf. the statement in Maimonides by Yellin and Abrahams (p. 141) 
that “ music had no charms for him ”. 
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“The real duty of man,” lie says, “is that in adopting 
whatever measures he may, for the well-being and preservation 
of his existence in good health, he should do so with the object 
of maintaining a perfect condition of the instrument of the 
soul.” ^ Seeing that music administered to the needs of the 
soul, as Plato had taught long before, it could not be otherwise 
that Maimonides should have believed in its permissibility, 
on condition that it was used in moderation and did not 
accompany forbidden things. 

In this respect he was in agreement with the liberal Muslims. 
In Arabic there was quite a library of literature on the subject. ^ 
Some of it, such as the Dhamm al-malaJii of Ibn Abi'l-Dunya 
(d. 894), was a violent diatribe against music. Other writings, 
such as the Ihyd ‘ulum al-dm and the Biicdriq al-asma of 
Al-Ghazali (d. 1111) and his brother AbuT-Futuh Majd 
al-Din (d. 1126),® were reasoned arguments in favour of the 
art. Al-Ghazali, and those like him, who argued as a general 
proposition that it was lawful to listen to music, laid it down 
that listening was forbidden in the following cases : (1) If 
the singer or player is a woman ; (2) if the instrument used 
is already prohibited * ; (3) if the content of what is sung, 
or if the deeds or actions in the place where the singing or 
playing occur, are already forbidden ; (4) if music incites any 
particular individual to commit forbidden acts, that particular 
music is forbidden ; (5) if one listens to music for its own 
sake and not for recreation.® 

This is practically what we see in the above response of 
Maimonides and also in his Shemone peraqim, i.e. the necessity 


1 Chap. V. 

^ Farmer, Hist, of Arabian Music, chap, ii, and pp. 101. 146, 195. 

^ For the Biwariq al-asma'' see Staatsbibliothek Berlin MS. (Peterman, 
ii, 400), f. 17. 

* Several particular instruments, notably the kuba (an hour-glaiss 
shaped drum), was forbidden because of its use by the mukhannathun. 
See Farmer, The Organ of the Ancients, 6, 44. 

^ See the translation into English by Professor D. B. Macdonald in 
the JRAS. (1901-2). 
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of distinguishing between the implement itself and its use. 
For instance, Maimonides recommends mathematics for the 
purpose of sharpening the mind. If, however, a man were 
to use mathematics for the purpose of committing a forbidden 
act such as falsifying accounts, that would not make 
mathematics unlawful. So with music. Per se, music was 
permitted, but it depended entirely to what use it was put. 
As Maimonides says ; “In reality it is the hearing of folly 
that is prohibited.” That is why he made “ folly ” his basis 
of objection : (1) Folly is prohibited ; (2) and (3) if singing 
or a musical instrument accompanies the folly, the prohibition 
is greater ; (4) if folly occurs where there is wine, the objection 
is greater still ; (5) if the singer [or player] be a woman, the 
accumulated disapproval is the greatest. 

Did Maimonides know the Ihya ‘ulum al-dm of Al-Ghazali ? 
Some of his arguments suggest that he did. Yet, on the other 
hand, Maimonides does not breathe a word about the divine 
influence of music and singing which AI-Gbazali, as a sufi, 
praises. In Al-Ghazall, Maimonides had a man “ after his 
own heart ” in many ways. In his Skemone peraqim, 
Maimonides deals with the “ partitions ” which prevent man 
from comprehending God. Only those who attained the ranks 
of the Prophets could pass these “ partitions ”, and the greater 
the Prophet he says, the fewer the “ partitions ”. Al-Ghazali 
believed that these “ veils ”, as another sufi calls them, could 
only be lifted when man attained the supreme stage of ecstasy 
of the soul, and this rapture, he says, was reached by listening 
to music and singing. 

152 . 



On Some Assyrian Minerals 

By R. CAirPBELL THOMPSOJf 


^ONSIDER the following passages from vocabularies ^ : — 

(1) CT. xiv, 3, K. 4325, iv-vi, 11. 18-25 : ib. 5, K. 4368, 
iv-vi, 11. 8-16 ; and for col. iv, presumably 81-7-27, 147 
(Meissner, Suppt., pi. 27) : — 


IS. takpES 

19. takpES.PES 

20. takpsS.PES 

21. taksa-ma-a-a-tum 

22. takzUR.SAR.GUB.BA 

23. (“kmar-hu-sum 

24. ‘“ksag-gil-mut ® 


(Presumed re- 
storation from 
81-7-27, 147.) 

= is-sil-lat ; is-kil-lat ^ = (Uncertain 

traces) 

= si-ki-[e-tum ?] * = J is-ki-il-la-tum 

= ha-an-da-pil-ljum ?] = ? 

= [ •> ?] = mu-si-il-tum * 

= SU-u (i.e. ZUR sargubbd) = ia-ni-bu * 

= SU-u (i.e. marhusu) = ? ha-an-rm- 

hu-ru 

= tar-ma-mi ' = [sa]g-gil-li- 

mut * 


(2) CT. xiv, 14, K. 43%, 11. 10-13, dup. ib., S. 995, 
rev. 4-7 : — 


* Abbreviations; As in JRAS., 1929, 801, with additions: Boson = 
Rivista d. Studi Orientali, vii ; BA. — Beitrdge z. Assyr.; MVAG.= 
Mittheil. d. Vorderas. Gesellsch. ; OTC. = my On the Chemistry ; R. = 
Rawlinson, Cun. Inscr . ; RA. = Revue d'Assyr. ■ ZA. = Zeits. f. Assyr. 
I am much indebted to Dr. Nevil Sidgwick, F.R.S., for his ready help in 
questions involving chemistry. 

® From CT. xviii, 26, Rm. 339, 4 ; see also Deimel, No. 390, 10, and 
p. 890 for an addition. 

^ Presumed from CT. xviii, 26, Rm. 339, 3, which gives the additional 
= pur-ta-a-tum, but it is not a certain equivalent. 

* Cf. also equivalence, CT. xiv, 15, 13: 17, ii. 15: mu-lsaY-tum. 

^ Equivalence also, HWB. 50, quoting K. 4349, 10 ; and CT. xviii, 26, 
Rm. 339, 14. 

® Read thus with Meissner, MV AG., 1904, 3, 17 ; Var. K. 4368, \p‘ksag- 
gli-li-mut. 

’’ Rest, from CT. xviii, 26, Rm. 339, 15 (Meissner, ib.). 

® CT. xviii, ib., (= sag)-gi-il-mut, Meissner, MY AG., 1905, 4, 9. 
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10. takPES = take-ri-e = INIM . INIM . MA . Bl i 

11. tatEU.PES =takla „ = (blank) 


12. takp.TU = taka-la-di = takit-ta-mir 

13. takEU.U.TU = takla „ = da-a-a-i-ku 

Presumably these minerals are in some kind of scientific 
order. To confirm this, cf. those which we already know : 
(21) “ the heavenly-blue ”, i.e. the beautiful 

blue crystals of blue vitriol (OTC. 116), with equivalent 
which looked to me like the origin of the Syr. 
musidin, vitriolum cujyrinum, garbled (ib. 117) ; (22) ianibu, 
green vitriol (ib. 112) ; (23) *“’‘marhasum, marcasite, pyrites, 
whence comes green vitriol (ib. 117). Our group (1) would 
appear to be connected with pyrites and the vitriols. Let us 
first consider in this connection. 

(a) '“Vi “ THE PREGNANT STONE ”, AETITES 

In (2) is a group “ the pregnant stone ”, “the not-pregnant 
stone”, “the birth-stone”, “the not-birth-stone ”. Von 
Oefele {ZA. xiv, 1899-1900, 357) suggested very reasonably 
that the “ birth-stone ” was deririjs, the “ eagle stone ” 
of Diosc. V, clx, used as an amulet in pregnancy. The old 
idea that the deTirrj? was one of the Geodes, a globular mass 
of clay ironstone, sometimes hollow, enclosing another stone 
(Bostock, Pliny, vol. vi, 364) was correct ; but I propose 
to show that it was the “ pregnant stone ” of the Assyrians, 
not the “ birth-stone ”, as Von Oefele thought, although his 
suggestion was very near the mark.* 

Theophrastus {Hist, of Stones, xi) says that the greatest 
and most wonderful of all qualities of stones is that of those 
which bring forth young. Sir John Hill (who edited 
Theophrastus, p. 27, note), says that the stone meant is 
the aetites or eagle-stone, famous for its imaginary virtues 

1 Perhaps scribal indication of its “ magical value ”, i.e. takeri is a stone 
for pregnancy. 

* Actually he applied his suggestion to daiku (which was at that time 
misread atku), properly the “not-birth-stone 
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in assisting delivery, and he explains that there is a separate 
stone contained in the cavity of another, which rattles. 
Dioscorides v, clx, says that it is a stone which, when shaken 
gives out a sound as of being pregnant with another, and 
is used to assist pregnant women. Pliny (NH. x, 4 ; xxxvi, 39) 
describes it as male and female. Ibn Beithar (Leclerc, Notices 
des Manuscr., xxiii, No. 130) says that the Arabic stone 
iktamekt, aetites, is known as hajar el-wilddd “ stone of birth ”, 
and quotes Aristotle as saying that, if it is shaken, the sound 
of another can be heard inside ; and when the female eagle 
is about to lay, her mate places this stone on her, and it relieves 
her. So also Razes ; and El-Ghafeki says that eagles take 
it to their aeries as a talisman for their young ; and that it is 
powdered and put in women’s milk, and wool is then steeped 
in it, and if it is carried by a woman who cannot conceive, 
she will conceive by God’s grace.^ 

To prove that ‘“’‘PES, = deriT-qs, we must begin with 

*’^>‘PES.PES {“ doubled pregnant stone ”). First, both these 
have the value is{s)killatu ((1), 18, 19), hitherto unexplained, 
which, I think, is obviously the same as the Heb. eskdl 
“ a bunch of grapes ”, from which a geologist would at once 
infer a botryoidal form of stone for *’'’‘PES and *'^^PES .PES. 
Bostock’s “ globular mass of clay -ironstone ” quoted above 
coincides with botryoidal haematite.^ The reduplication of 
ta^PES makes *‘^^PES.PES the more definitely the clustered, 
botryoidal form of the haematite. 

Hill (ib. 164) describes the hcBmatites of Theophrastus 
as sometimes of a plain, striated textmre, and sometimes with 
a surface rising very beautifully into globular inequalities, 

^ Note the similarity of the myth of the deriTTjs with the samma sa 
aladi “ birth drug ” which the eagle provides for Etana’s wife in the Ass 3 rrian 
story (Harper, BA. ii, 447, K. 8578, 12, 13). We can, I presume, dismiss 
any punning connection with take-ri-e “ the pregnant stone ” and the word 
for “ eagle ”, era. For this word with a plant-determinative see CT. xiv, 
26, K. 4429, 11. 3-8, dup. pi. 31, K. 4581, rev. 1-4. 

“ There are, of course, other botryoidal stones. Pliny, NH. xxxvii, 53, 
mentions a botryitis, resembling a bunch of grapes, which Bostoek says 
may be datholite, or borate of lime, a variety of which is known as botryolite. 
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resembling clusters of grapes. More modern writers describe 
haematite as iron sesquioxide, usually earthy or in botryoidal 
to reniform shapes (Dana, Manual, 1912, 185), and brown 
haematite ( = limonite) in mammillary to stalactitic forms 
(ib. 200). That this exists in North Mesopotamia is shown by 
Ainsworth {Assyria, 269), who says that to the north of 
Mardin is a friable, laminar rock, of a buff-yellow colour, 
which is remarkably redolent with botryoidal haematites. 
These haematites, he says, are frequently hollow, the cavities 
being filled with calcareous spar, and they are so abundant 
in some places as to form beds. We have, therefore, not only 
an equivalence ishillatu ~ “ hotrjoid&X iorm” =*'^’‘PES. 
PES and *‘‘'‘PES {“ pregnant stone ”) in a group of stones 
relating to pyrites, but we have actually botryoidal 
haematites, hollow and filled with calcareous spar, found near 
Mardin. 

Next, that ^'‘’‘PES is hollow is shown in two medical 
quotations. KAR. 204, 15, enuma ditto NE.ZA.ZA Sa lib 
ia!epE§ i-ba-a[n-ni ?] uUu ? . . . -sw] a-di i {?)-ku-ti-su 
tusahhar{ar) ta-zak ta-sa-[ru-ma ibalut] “ When ditto, a frog 
which the middle of a PES-stone of the river cre[ateth (?), 
from its . . . ?] to its (?)... thou shalt reduce, bray, 
bi[nd on, and he shall recover] ”. This old idea that frogs 
could be reproduced or bred within the cavities of stones is, 
I believe, exploded, but it has long been a tradition, and it is 
very interesting, especially for our present proof, to see that 
this belief did exist also in Assyria. 

The second is from AM. 80, 1, 17, enuma NA su-a-lam 
isbat-su ta-li-la sa lib *‘‘’^PES tusahhar{ar) tazak ina samni 
Jialsi isatti-ma ibalut “ When a cough affects a man, the 
‘ dew (?) ’ 1 from the middle of a «“*^P£'S-stone thou shalt 

1 TalUa. I cannot agree with Professor Langdon {RA. xxix, 121) that this 
is merely a synonym for “ frog ”. We might almost say that prima facie 
the evidence is against this being an animal, since the grammatical lists 
give us so very many names for the various animals, and this is not included 
among them. The Heb. tall, the Syr. talld “ dew ”, may perhaps indicate 
that we have here the word for the crystalline secretion within the hollow 
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reduce, bray, let him drink in refined oil, and lie shall 
recover.” 

If we accept *’'^PES as (botryoidal) bsematite,^ the use of 
this as a drug in Assyrian medicine is very instructiv'e. In 
AM. 1, 2, 15, it is to be applied with several other drugs 
for samanu (some form of ulceration or scabies) in the head ; 
in KAR. 195, r. 29, enuma SAL ditto (= U.TU)-ma abunnat- 
sa patrat-sa alaka la ikalla *‘‘'‘PES tusahhar tamk ana SI 
tanadi “ When a woman has borne a child and her abunnatu 
(some part of the womb or neighbourhood) has slipped (been 
loosed) (and) she cannot walk, thou shalt reduce (and) bray 
taf^PES, put (it) on the place”. Ib. 30, for the same trouble, 
takpES is to be mixed with five other drugs and sprinkled 
(with oil) and bound on the affected part after anointing. 

Red haematite, properly peroxide of iron, when powdered, 
will produce, with oil of vitriol, Jerri persulphas. In modern 
medicine liquor Jerri persulphatis is an excellent styptic 
(it is used in several preparations of iron), and the sulphate 
is used externally as a lotion for ulceration and erysipelatous 
surfaces, and as an injection for urethral and vaginal 
inflammations and prolapse of rectum (Squire, Companion 
to Brit. Pharm., 1908, 531 ; Booth, Encycl. oj Chem., 743). 

stone. As was shown above, the hollow haematites of Mardin contain 
calcareous spar (carbonate of lime). Ebeling suggested that we had here 
a stone containing another stone inside, but at the same time, although he 
read da-U-la, he suggested that it should be sa-li-la (= embryo), Talm. Heb. 
SdlU (Arahiv.f. Geach. d. Medizin xiii, 11). 

Ta-lil (?) lalara in my article PRSM., 1926, 74, n. 4, 1 translated “ liquid 
of a cricket ”, prescribed for putting on teeth. Dr. W. J. Rutherford has 
kindly drawn my attention to a passage in Sir Thomas Browne ( Works, 
ed. Wilkin, iii, 359) : “ To observe that insect which a countryman shewed 
Baricellus, found in the flowers of Eryngium cichoreum, which readily cure 
warts ; est coloris Thalasaini cum maculis rubris, et assimilatur proportione 
corporis cantharidi, licet parvulum ail. Acceperat ea rusticus, et singula 
in singulis verrucis digitis expressit unde exibat liquor." 

^ Von Oefele, loc. cit. (repeated by Boson, 413), considered the PEiS-atone 
to be the Ai'Soy aaptos, “ probably a kind of haematite.” He calls 
it the kakamabi -stone, but this is perhaps as I have suggested on p. 886. n. 1, 
properly INIM.INIM.MA.BI “its magical equivalence”, i.e. a stone 
for pregnancy. 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1933. 
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We may thus sum up *'‘’^PES, “ the pregnant stone ” 

(with its forms “ *'‘^PES of the river ”, “ *'^^PES of the sea ”, 
see note below), and the redupl. form ^‘^’‘PES.PES, as 
a botryoidal haematite, hollow, or containing either another 
stone, or “ dew (?) ” (calcareous spar), the haematite being 
confirmed by its use in Assyrian medicine, and consequently 
it (and not *“^11 .TU) is the deriTrjs of the classical authors.^ 

(6) *‘^’^Saggil{i)mut “ thunderbolt ” (true or false), 
(nodule of iron sulphide) 

Included in (1) after the botyroidal haematites {^‘‘^PES, 
takpE§ pES), sulphate of copper, blue vitriol, botryoidal 
chalcanthum, and pyrites. The various spellings show it 
to be non-Sumerian. 

First, note Esarhaddon (Layard, Inscr. : IR, 45-47, 
col. iii, 25 ; and my Prisms, 21) : “ Bazu, a district of remote 
situation, a journey of desert, a land of salt (and) a place of 
thirst, 120 double hours of sandy ground, thistles and load- 

^ The other equivalents, handapil{lum ?] (two words joined ?), 3iki[tum ?] 
and purtdtum are difficult, although perhaps the latter might suggest Heb 
peref “ the broken off ” esp. of grapes (Lev. 19, 10). Is{s, z)siUatu can hardly 
be a corrupt form of is(s)killatu, but is perhaps to be compared with Heb. 
sdlal “to collect” (Dalman, Aram.-Heh. Worterb., 405), seW?, in Mlel sel 
besim “ ovary ”, and the Syr. selletke da-d'md “ drops of blood ”, the 
Assyrian s presumably having become s by doubling. But this is uncertain, 
for although forms like ikribu from kardbu exist, it is not easy to find forms 
like issilUUu. An additional value for takpE§ is given in Deimel, No. 390, 
10 = la-Ai tak-na-te {= CT. xviii. 26, Rm. 339, 4 [la-hu ta]k-na-tum). 
Lahu = “ offspring ” (embryo), and lakndti, f. pi. of taknu “ care ” ; the 
group then referring to the protection given to the embryo in the womb, 
or the smaller stone protected by its outer covering. 

As will have been noticed, we have had one instance of “ takpE§. 
stone of the river . This is used also in Assyrian medicine, externally, 
similarly to the simple takpES : KAR. 192, ii, 27 (dup. AM. 73, i, ii, 3), 
where it is prescribed to be placed on a swelling (kabartu), which is to be 
anointed with iSE.SVN (?) and bound on ; in AM. 44, 1, ii, 11. it is to be 

reduced and applied to the spot in some skin trouble (or similar affection). 
It may even be worn (magically) as a bead on a necklace, for a swelling 
(KAR. 192, iv, 32). 

There is possibly a third form, the A .AB.BA, of the sea, but the 

text is a little doubtful. This is also used for anointing a swelling or bruise 
(diksu) with others. (KAR. 182, 18.) 
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stone, where snakes and scorpions like ants filled the ground ; 
20 double hours of the land of Hazu, mountains of saggilmut- 
stone, behind me I left.” 

I cannot agree with IVIr. Sidney Smith^ {Bah. Hist. Texts, 17) 
that this Bazu represents a district in Ardistan. Of the names 
of the eight “ kings ” which follow, one, Akharu, is surprisingly 
Arabic, and it may be said that there are great probabilities 
of the others being Arabs also. Bazu has long been identified 
with the O.T. Buz, whose family seems to have settled in 
Arabia Deserta or Petraea (Smith, Diet, of Bible, i, 237). 
Hazu has great similarity with El Hasa, the eastern coastland 
of Nejd (less probably Huzwa in Yemama, Hommel, Geogr. 
ii, 1926, 557). It is interesting to see that Palgrave (Central 
and E. Arabia, i, 44) mentions small scorpions abounding in 
the sandy soil of the Jebel el-Jouf, each about a quarter of an 
inch in length. I think that we must see the locality of 
this Saggilmut-monrxt&in in E. Arabia. 

Next, consider the omens from lightning : “ If it thunders 
in Tammuz, and lightning sa kitna *‘‘^saggilniut ultu libbi 
istanahita . . . \ina lib^oi Samsi irub, i.e. which like 
saggilmut-stone leaps forth from the midst of the sun . . . 
(and) enters [the midst] of the sun ” (Virolleaud, Adad, 5, 
15). Barely, if ever, is a stone thus mentioned in omen-texts, 
and it remains to be seen whether a colour is indicated, or 
something more recondite. 

Thirdly, in (1) tarmanu = ‘“’‘saggilmut. Now ta-ar-ma-nu = 
be-lu, a weapon of some kind (v, R. 41, a-b, 8 -f- ii, R. 31, 
No. 3, 8 ; Bezold, Glossar, “arrow (?)”), coming from ramu 
“ to throw ”, the form being comparable to tabastanu from 
bdsu. In the plant lists (K. 8249 + 82-5-22, 576, CT. xiv, 
31, and 40, iii-iv) 

11. '‘na-ni-ku = '^ka-lu-u 

12. '^ka-lu-u ut-lis^ asagi ka-zi-ri^ la isi inbu-su hima 

tar-ma-ni 

' Also see Landsberger, ZA . 1926, 7. 

I re-read this in 1922 as du {DU). ® For note 3 see next page. 
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i.e. “vaniku — the plant “Icalu, in common speech (or, 
product of the) thorn ; it has no juice, its fruit is like 
tarmanu. '‘Naniku also occurs K. 8846, ib., pi. 31, 1. 29. 

There is little doubt that the Zizyphus spina Christi, the 
n^k of the Arabs, fits this. The fruit, “ like tarmanu,” cannot 
be compared to an arrow or a spear, but “ sling-bolt ” is 
a different matter. In Mosul I have seen the fruit of the 
Za’rur (which I take to be very much the same as the nebk) 
offered for sale ; Lane (Diet., s.v.) describes the za'rur as 
a well-known fruit of two species, red and yellow, with a round 
hard stone, resembling the nebk, and now applied to the 
medlar. As sold in Mosul it is about the size of a shrapnel- 
buUet, spherical, about ^ in. in diameter, and yellowish-green 
in colour ; what is most striking is that it is dry and has 
hardly any juice, being pithy or of a dryish pulp.i The plant 
is thorny, and hence the word asagu “ thorn ” in the common 
Assyrian speech. Whether '^naniku, by some cmious change 
due to initial n, is the same word as nebk can hardly be settled. 
Nannaru (=nanmaru%) is a possible parallel. 

’ Kaziri ( “ juice ” ?) from this and the following passage about 

opium must mean “ juice ”. I was entirely wrong in AH. 43 : the proper 
translation of the group 'itcanaM tamMl UuHAM. TAR PAvl-hi sihrutipl 
SALpI ka-zi-ri isupl is “ kanasA (opium-poppy), like mandrake (i.e. 
narcotic) : its small and tender (?) capsules hold the juice ” {CT. xiv, 22, 
vii— viii, 43). ^ALpt = sinnisdti “ female ”, which I have translated 
“ tender ” (without warranty) is difiScult ; it will be seen to occur also in 
the text about caper-buds a few lines further. The opium is collected by 
making incisions in the half-ripe capsule (Rhind, Veg. Kingd., 547 ; A. R . 
Neligan, The Opium Question, 14). [A similar phrase is used about a plant 
which may now definitely be considered the caper (.4/7. 81), CT. xiv, 18, 
rev. XV— xvi, 12 uAhulap utlisupirhi SAR PApCsu sihrutipl SAL pi . . .pi (?) 
(re-examined) “ The Ahulap-p\a.nt, in common speech Caper, the small and 
tender (?) buds . . .” (i.e. used for pickle ; cf. CT. xiv, 10, obv. 1, 6, 
restored from Meek, RA. 1920, 181, S. 1701, and CT. xiv, 44, i, 18. isnibi' 
UuNIM ina(tttk)miVi “ caper- buds in saltpetre”).] However much we might 
like to see “ female ” used to mark the capsule of the poppy with its seeds, 
it is surely impossible to apply it to the caper-bud. 

1 The old Penny Cyclopsedia, 1843, xxvii, 789, describes the Zizyphus 
spina Christi as being covered with thorns, with drupe ovate-globose, the 
fnut being oblong, about the size of a sloe. This exactly fits the sling- 
bolt shape, which is usually that of an egg. 
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Fourthly we find forming the “ middle heaven ”, 

the upper heaven being of luludanitu-stone and the lower of 
aspu-stone. (Ebeling, Tod und Leben, 33, 1. 30 ff.) 

Fifthly ^'^haggilmut, although used as a bead to dissipate 
sorcery {AM. 7, 1, 6), and one of the minerals against 
anything evil {KAR. 213, 2, 18), has no medical value. 

To sum up our evidence : ^‘‘^saggilmut, mentioned among 
haematites and pyrites, was to be found in a large tract of 
Eastern Arabia, probably Nejd : it is compared to the way 
in which lightning “ leaps out ” of the sun and returns to it ; 
it is compared to a sling-bolt; it occupies the “middle 
heaven ” ; and it has no medical value. 

This fits well with “ thunderbolt ” or meteorite in general, 
not omitting the erroneous popular belief in the West that 
certain nodules from the clay are “ thunderbolts True 
meteorites are undoubtedly common in the Near East ; e.g. 
the black stone of the Kaaba at Mekka ; the stone at Emesa ; 
the Phrygian Cybele ; the Diana of the Ephesians. There is 
also the tradition of the rain of stones in Arabia in the birth 
year of Muhammad,^ and actually from Nejd has come 
a meteorite preserved in the British Museum.^ Further East 
one of the earliest falls of stones took place in China about 
644 B.c.® 

Let us adhere to our theory that *'^’‘saggilmut is a thunder- 
bolt true or false, eliminating any suggestion that it is merely 
meteoric iron, since AN .BAR, the proper word for iron, was 
long ago presumed to have been this, owing to the AN 
“ heaven ” in its composition. Indeed, at first sight, the very 
fact that ^'‘’‘saggihniit is compared to a sling-stone would 
hardly be in keeping with the irregular-shaped fragments of 


* Quoted, Jeremias, Das AUe Testament, 1930, 339. 

^ L. Fletcher, Int. to Study of Meteorites, 1914, 71, quoting Mineralog. 
Mag., vii, 179. 

® See in general Fletcher, op. cit., 17 ; Enc. Brit., xivth ed., vol. xv, s.v. ; 
Bostock, Pliny, vol. i, 177. I am indebted to Dr. L. J. Spencer and Mr. W. 
Campbell Smith of the British Museum for much help in the matter. 
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meteorites, 1 but I think that there will be no ultimate difficulty 
in this. The fact that ^’‘^saggilmut occupies the middle heaven, 
and yet can “ leap ” about it, points to the real meteorite : 
it is the false one (far more common) which will explain the 
sling-stone, even if it be merely the shape, and not the motion, 
which is the base of the comparison. 

Tradition in England regards the nodules of sulphide of 
iron as meteorites : “ rounded nodules of sulphide of iron 
which weather out of the chalk on the S.E. coat of England ” 
are “ often called ‘ thunderbolts ’ and mistaken for 
meteorites These would be rightly compared to sling-bolts. 
From an article (“Pseudo-meteorites”, The Natural History 
Magazine, iii, No. 18, 1931) by L. J. Spencer, it is obvious that 
a large number of minerals are miscalled meteorites, 
“ thunderbolt,” or “ fireball ”. He says that “ in the London 
district the most prolific pseudo-meteorites are the nodules 
of iron pyrites derived mainly from the Chalk. . . . They are 
foimd at many places on the south coast and on the Chalk 
Downs, and have long been popularly thought to be 
‘ thunderbolts ’. They are heavy (specific gravity 5), and 
when broken open show a radiating crystalline structure with 
brass-yellow colour and bright metallic lustre ”. The photo- 
graphs which he gives of them show some to be almost 
spherical, about 1 J in. in diameter. One specimen of pseudo- 
meteorite which he describes in full is the Hang-chow 
“meteorite”, said to have fallen in Hang-chow hundreds 
of years ago, and inscribed in Chinese with a poem, of which 
one interpretation shows that the stone (“the Black Tiger ”) 
was lit up in the sun after a great storm (ib., p. 47), which 
seems to hold a similar belief to that of the Assyrians. 
Mr. Spencer adds that, in ancient Chinese literature dating 


1 “ GeneraUy irregular ” {Enc. Brit., loc. cit., 341) ; “ always irregularly 
shaped fragments” (ib., 11th ed., vol. xviii, 263). 

‘ Ib., 14th ed., vol. 15, 340. We may at once eliminate belemnites, of 
which the same tradition has been held, as not being of slingstone-shape. 
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from Confucius, there are numerous records of stones falling 
from the sky, or of falling stars turned to stone. 

With this superstition we can now turn back to Hazu, 
presumably Hasa in Nejd, where the s(iggilmut-m.o\mta,m was. 
Pilgrim [Memoirs of the Geol. Survey of India, xxxiv, 101) 
says that the limestone of Qath (Oman) is full of iron nodules ; 
Carter [Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, 1859, 41 ; 1860, 239) 
says that the Arab coast of the Persian Gulf is a sedimentary 
formation resting upon volcanic rocks associated with beds 
of rock-salt, gypsum, sulphur, pyrites, specular iron ore, etc.^ 
Clearly the Assyrian soldiery associated the nodules of 
Hazu with thunderbolts, repeating the popular error. The 
double belief (a) correct, that stones fell from heaven ; (6) 
incorrect, that nodules of iron sulphide like sling-bolts also 
represented these, would thus appear to be combined in 
‘“’‘saggilmut. That the “ middle heaven ” contained 
*‘‘'‘saggilmut indicates the Assyrian belief for their provenance. 

The word “'’‘saggil(i)mut itself is difficult to explain 
philologically. Having regard, however, to its association 
in the lists with botryoidal forms, it is at least a coincidence 
that the Syr. s'guld, similar in sound to the first two syllables, 
means “ a bunch of grapes ”, which suggests a possible 
(certainly fanciful) translation “ grapes of death ” for the 
whole. Note also the Arab, sijjil, mystic stones of clay, baked 
by the fire of hell, whereon were inscribed the names of people 
for whom they were destined (Lane, Ar.-Eng. Lex., 1311). 
The custom of casting sling-bolts in lead with brief inscriptions 
on them is worth noticing in this connection. 

I think we may still retain the translation “ hail ” for abnu 
“ stone ” in my Reports, Nos. 20 and 261 (referring to falls 
of abnu) ; the former is in an omen for the month Sebat, 
and the latter, also in Sebat, includes thunder. (Cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, RA. 1922, 144.) 

1 This latter passage I owe to Boson, 388, quoted under copper. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


THEEE LETTERS FROM BUDDHIST KINGS TO THE 
CHINESE COURT IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 

As early as 1880 the Eev. Joseph Edkins in his Chinese 
Buddhism,^ stated that “ the rapid advancement of 
Buddhism in China was not unnoticed in neighbouring 
kingdoms. The same prosperity that awoke the jealousy of 
the civil government in the country itself occasioned 
sympathy elsewhere. Many embassies came from the countries 
lying between India and China during the time of Sung 
Wen-ti, whose reign of more than thirty years closed in 453. 
Their chief object was to congratulate the ruling emperor on 
the prosperity of Buddhism in his dominions, and pave the 
way for frequent intercourse on the ground of identity in 
religion. Two letters of Pishabarma, King of Aratan, to this 
emperor are preserved in the history of this dynasty ”. 

The two letters in question are to be read in the Sung shu,^ 
one of the Aimals, which treats of Chinese history from 420 
to 478, under the section Biography 67, Book 97, entitled 
Man i,® or Barbarians. According to the text, Aratan * 
was a country situated in Jabo Island,® which is easily to 
be identified as the present island Java. Edkins, however, 
seems to have inferred that it was a country somewhere in 
India. 

The text says that in the seventh year of Yuan-chia ® 
(430) the King of Aratan sent an embassy to the court of 
Sung Wen-ti with a tribute consisting of diamond rings, 
red peacocks, white thick cotton of Tien-chu ® (India), 
cotton of Yueh-po country,® etc. In the tenth year (433) 

1 pp. 92-4. * 5^ ® ^ 

‘ psr n m- ^ ^ 
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Pishabarma,! King of Aratan, sent another envoy to the same 
court with a memorial, which read as follows ; — 

“ Your Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Ever Victorious ! 
Our Buddha, the ever worshipful, happy and stable, with 
Three Divine Mysteries ^ and Six Supernatural Powers,® 
devoted his wisdom for the world. He is known as Ju-lai * 
(The Thus Come Buddha = Tathagata) who attained Perfect 
Illumination ® ; and his remains were commemorated by 
erecting pagodas and statues in his peaceful country by the 
Himalaya.® [Now there is another country where] villages 
and towns are to be found scattered here and there, wide 
cities and majestic palaces are so magnificent that they are 
as if only to be found in Heaven. Strong armies are sufficient 
to pacify the murmuring enemies. The country is so prosperous 
that never has disaster happened. Following the unmistakable 
examples of former rulers in governing and cultivating the 
people of the country, everything is praiseworthy. As it 
lies on the shadow side of the snow mountain (Himalaya), the 
melted snow water, which is so tasteful and pure, flows into 
numerous rivers with full current, until it finally winds steadily 
to the great sea. All animate beings share their benefits. 
This country, superior to all others, is known as Chen-tan ’ 
(China). 

“ Your Majesty, the Emperor Ever Victorious, of the 
Great Sung House with its capital at Yang-chow,® succeeds 
to the throne with virtues approved by Heaven and 
benevolence appreciated by peoples within the Four Seas. 
With Your sagacious wisdom in ruling, not a single soul 
dares disobey. Although [you are] supported by peoples and 
protected by Heaven, Your deeds and virtues, being 
valuable for the salvation of the world, are the real merits 

^ PM; ^ ^ H ’ 7*^ ii- 

' ia = IE ‘mm 

’ m 0- * m 
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which made You our Honourable Lord, the Emperor Ever 
Victorious. 

“ With the greatest sincerity and humble salutation, 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Pishabarma, King of Aratan.” 


Afterwards Pishabarma ’s son supplanted him on the throne. 
In the thirteenth year (436) he again communicated in 
a memorial, saying ; — 

“ Your Majesty, most fortunate Emperor ! Abhoring 
lewdness, angry with ignorance and merciful to all animate 
beings, You enjoy to the full all that You want and like. 
You have honourably sacrificed to Heaven, Dragon, and God. 
Your dignity and virtue are as bright as the reflection of the 
moon in water and the sun just rising. Your universal 
illumination enlightens the ten directions as white as snow ; 
it also resembles the moonlight in its purity and flowers 
in its colour. With such brilliant character and graceful 
manner, superior to those of Dragon and God in Heaven, 
You honourably revere the Jewel of the (Buddhist) religion,^ 
with the support of numberless pure-hearted priests in Your 
peaceful country. Your people are prosperous, happy, and 
safe. The variegated garments which You wear are as beautiful 
as Heavenly robes. Your fortunate capital, the city of 
Yang-chow, superior to all nations, is adorned with so many 
stately houses and majestic palaces, with wide roads and 
flat streets, that it looks as high as the Ken-ta ^ mount ; 
and it is so well guarded by sufficient soldiers that no anxiety 
need be entertained. 

“ Moreover, Your Majesty, being merciful to all animate 
beings and in order to content all Your peoples, rules with 


* ^ ^ = Sanskrit dharma-ratna , 
^ ill (sc. Gandhamadana). 
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simple laws and purified customs. Your soul is deep and wide. 
By confirming Buddhistic rites and cultivation. You worship 
the Three Precious Ones (Trinity). Your fame spreads far 
and is universally known. All peoples are pleased to see You, 
just as when they see the rising moon. Indeed You are like 
the Heaven God, our Lord of the whole world, and are 
reverently saluted by all human beings. I, Pishabarma, 
King of Aratan, have the honour, as if present before You 
and prostrate on the groimd, most humbly to salute Your 
Majesty, as in worshipping the Buddha, our Venerable one, 
by bowing and beating my head on the ground. 

“ It was an immeasurable joy to me that I was called to 
succeed to the throne which was bequeathed to me by my 
illustrious ancestors. But unfortunately it has been usurped 
by my wicked son, and I have thus shamefully lost my country. 
Now, with all my heart, I recur to my allegiance to Your 
Majesty and pray you to save my life. I intended to appear 
myself at Your Imperial Court, making some personal appeal ; 
but, owing to the impediment of the rough sea, it was made 
impossible for me. Now I send Pi-jen,^ representing me, to 
salute Your Majesty. If my life should be saved, it will be 
due to his loyalty in carrying out my mission and to Your 
generosity, which I do not know how to repay with 
gratitude ! 

“ Owing to being supplanted and driven out from my own 
Kingdom, I feel so sinful and angry ; I wish to regain it and 
to relieve my humiliation. I pray You to allow Pi-jen to 
purchase the necessary bows and arrows, robes and horses, 
and to give him facilities for returning back on the fixed date. 
Finally, I have the honour to inform Your Majesty that all 
the highly praised gifts which you generously bestowed on 
my former envoy, Jashasanpoloa,* were captured by my evil 
son. Now I humbly present to your Majesty a slight tribute 
and hope that it is acceptable.” 
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Afterwards the king sent envoys to China again and again. 
Finally, in the twenty-sixth year (449), Tai-tsun ^ (Sung 
Wen-ti) proclaimed an Imperial Decree, saying — 

“ The Kings of Aratan, Banvan,^ and Bantang,® living 
far away beyond the great sea, come frequently to our country 
to appreciate our civilization and offer their tributes. Their 
obedience and sincerity ought to be put on record. They 
may all be granted investiture.” 

Subsequently an embassy was sent to Aratan with an 
Imperial Mandate : “ For you, who are emulous of good, 
incline your loyalty towards my Court and esteem our 
civilization, I am pleased with grace to approve an appoint- 
ment, although you are living in remote countries. In order 
to show honour to your title and observe the ordinance, 
I hereby send my good wishes. Have regard to my Injunctions 
and live long in your position ! ” 

In the twenty-ninth year (452) the King of Aratan sent 
again his chief minister, Panwoami,* with enormous tribute, 
to acknowledge the Imperial appointment. 


Edkins goes on to state that “ the next of these curious 
memorials from Buddhist Kings preserved in the annals of 
the same Chinese emperor, is that from ‘ Kapili ’ ® 
(Kapilavastu), the birthplace of Shakyamuni,® situated to 
the north-west of Benares ”. In the fifth year (428) of Yuan- 
chia the King of Kapili, Yueh-ai,’ sent an embassy to the 
Court of Sung Wen-ti with a Memorial, saying : — • 

“It is said that Your country is so well situated that it is 
by the sea, with rivers flowing within and mountains 
protecting without. All marvels are plentiful. The capital, 
majestic and clean, looks, with its marvellous palaces and level 

^ ± ^ B 
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streets, like tke divine city. Your people are prosperous, 
happy, and safe. When Your Majesty is on his travels, the 
people within the Four Seas follow. Owing to Your profound 
wisdom, love, and benevolence, and desire not to injure 
any animate beings, all the nations under Heaven come to 
You and pay their respect. Your nation is as rich as the sea : 
all Your subjects believe in Buddhism, the Highest Rule of 
all. By Your humane government You cultivate Your people 
in Excellent Principles. You mercifully extend Your charity 
without hesitation to all animate beings. Again, Your 
Majesty, v'enerating the Buddhist Doctrine and following the 
right Rules, acts as a Buddhist boat to save the lives of those 
who are being drowned. For these reasons You are not only 
supported by Your ministers and officials, who are happy and 
satisfied, but also protected by Heavens and Gods. And all 
ghosts and devils submit and surrender. Your body is majestic 
and powerful, like the rising sun. Your benevolence and 
charity, universally shared by all human beings, resemble 
a great cloud. Illustrious rulers, succeeding to the throne 
one after the other, are as bright as the sun and the moon. 
Indeed, this is the most distinctive and prosperous time ever 
seen in China. 

“ The country where I live is called Kapili, with the sea 
on the east. My capital city is surrounded by purple stone. 
This may be a first indication that my country is protected 
by Heaven and made safe and firm. My country has been 
ruled by Kings one after another without a break. All the 
subjects believe in Buddhism. Other nations come to us and 
worship Buddhistic laws as well. In the monasteries we 
maintain the statues of the Seven Precious Ones together 
with other minor gods, as did our ancestors. I myself conform 
to Buddhism and have never broken its law and prohibitions. 
My name is called Yueh-ai (Moon-love), a descendant of 
^akya-muni. Now on behalf of this country I present to 
Your Majesty all my ministers, officials, people, mount ains , 
rivers, treasures, and other things, subject to Your control. 
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I beg with the humblest sincerity to wish Yourself good health 
and your ministers and officials happiness. 

“ Owing to separation by mountains and seas, I have not 
been able to appear before You. However, in order to express 
my sincerity and respect, I now send a minister to represent 
me. His name is called Yitoda,^ and that of his father 
Tienmoshida.^ He is a man of good character and loyal to 
me ever since I knew him. So I select him as my repre- 
sentative. If Your Majesty needs any precious articles or 
other curious things, I will provide them with pleasure. From 
this soil the neighbouring region is Your country. As Your 
institutions and laws are perfect, I shall order my envoy to 
respect them without exception. Hereafter I hope that Your 
country and mine will maintain the most cordial relationship, 
and embassies should be sent to and fro without interval. 
When my envoy is coming back, I hope that You will send 
a representative to come with him, carrying Your Imperial 
Order as to what I should do ; and assuredly I shall receive 
him with the utmost sincerity. I hope he will not go back 
without success. This is what I wish to say. I beg your 
compassionate consideration. Herewith I have the honour 
to present to Your Majesty diamond finger-rings, Mola ® gold 
rings, other jewels, one red peacock, and one white peacock.” 

From the above three letters we learn, firstly, that Buddhism 
was so well developed in China at that time that she earned 
a far-reaching reputation among other Buddhistic nations. 
Secondly, it is apparent that communications between China 
and other, southern, nations beyond the sea were established 
with definite knowledge. Not only is this of interest in regard 
to Buddhism, but also it is of importance for the study of 
ethnic history. I am greatly indebted to Professor F. W. 
Thomas for his enthusiastic encouragement in carrying out 
this short translation ; and his revision of some of the 
Buddhistic terms translated therein is of great weight to this 

Chungshee H. Liu. 

‘ PE ^ mm- 
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Note on Mr. Liu’s Communication 

The reference in Edkin’s Chinese Buddhism (ed. 2, p. 92) 
to a king Pishabarma connects the king with the Himalayan 
regions ; and, as the name has an aspect singularly 
appropriate to Khotan, I had, in drawing Mr. Liu’s attention 
to the passage, some hope of light upon the history of Chinese 
Turkestan. Mr. Liu’s rendering having shown that the 
reference is to Java, and the king Pishavarman having 
apparently escaped the notice of the historians of that island, 
a publication of what he has written will, no doubt, be welcome 
to scholars. 

The letters have been noted by Professor Pelliot in his 
article “ Deux Itineraires de Chine en Inde ”, published in 
the BvMetin de I’^cole Fmngaise d’ Extreme-Orient, vol. iv 
(1904, pp. 131 sqq., see pp. 271-2), where the location of Aratan 
(Ho-lo-tan) in Java is approved. The king Pishavarman is 
not there named ; nor is there any reference to him in the 
essay of W. P. Groeneveldt (“ Notes on the Malay Archipelago 
and Malacca ”, in Essays on Indo-China, second series, vol. i, 
pp. 126 sqq.), which is frequently cited by Professor Pelliot, 
and to which Dr. Blagden also has drawn my attention. 
Groeneveldt does, however, cite an embassy of a.d. 435 
from a Javanese king ^ri-pa-da-do-a-la-pa-mo (^ripada- 
Do-a-la-varman). The date of this mission, a.d. 435, being 
approximate to that (436) of Pishavarman’s second letter, it 
must be inferred that either Pishavarman represents a different 
kingdom in Java or that Do-a-la-varman was the usurping 
son mentioned in the letter. Dr. Blagden notes the marked 
resemblance between Pishavarman’s letters and some of the 
others given in Groeneveldt’s article, a resemblance which 
in the case of a letter from Java, dated a.d. 575, approximates 
to identity. We can conceive various explanations of such 
resemblances : the original form of the letters may have been 
prescribed or highly conventional, or the letters may have 
been judiciously edited by Chinese officials or historians. The 
decision between such possibilities may be obvious to 
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Sinologists ; we need only observe that letters from other 
parts, Kan-da-li (Groeneveldt, pp. 186-7), Po-li (pp. 204-5), 
have very similar tenor. 

Upon the substance of the letters from Pishavarman it is 
not necessary to comment. The name Pishavarman, if 
equivalent to Vrsavarman (which occurs in Nepal, Levi, 
Le Nepal, index), would imply a Prakritism, abnormal in 
Malaisia ; while, if its first member is non-Indian, the com- 
bination would, again, be unusual. As to the name of the 
king’s envoy, Pi-jen, it resembles that of the “ high official. 
Pi-yen-pa-mo ”, sent from Kan-da-li in the year a.d. 519 
(p. 186). 

The letter from the king of Ka-pi-li (a.d. 428) is likewise 
noted by Edkins (p. 94) and Professor Pelliot (p. 272). The 
latter observes that the equation Kia-p’i-li = Kapilavastu 
is wrong, since primarily Kia-p’i-li is for the Chinese = the 
Ganges ; and he refers to a note by M. Sylvain Levi in the 
Journal Asiatique, 1900, i, p. 307, where the matter is 
discussed. In the present instance the king’s name, Yueh-ai = 
Moon-love = Candrakdnta or Sasikdnta, affords no hold. 
A ruler of Kapilavastu in a.d. 428 should be a feudatory of 
Kumaragupta I ; but there is no reason why such a feudatory 
should send an embassy to China, or should state that his 
country has the sea on the east or that his land has China 
for a neighbour ; while the king’s claim to be a descendant of 
Sakya-muni would be in keeping with the pedigrees attributed 
to rulers of states in Further India. By the time of Fa-Hian’s 
visit to India the city of Kapila-vastu had become deserted ; 
and Hiuan-Tsang’s account is of like purport. The city was 
probably never “ surrounded with purple stone ”. The names 
of the king’s ministers, Nitoda and Tienmoshida, invite 
identification. 

tio. F. W. Thomas. 
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THE “IHSA’ AL-‘ULUM” 

The review by Principal A. GuiUaume in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for January, 1933, of Professor Angel 
Gonzalez Palencia’s Alfarabi Catdlago de las Ciencias (Madrid, 
1932), dealing incidentally with my texts of the ZAsd’ al-ulum 
and De scientiis in the same jomnal, calls for attention. 

As far back as 1924 I obtained a photostatic copy of the 
Escorial manuscript of the Ihsd’ al-‘ulum. This I collated 
at the time with the Najaf text of the same which had been 
given by the Shaildi Muhammad Eida in the Arabic journal 
Al-‘Irfdn in the same year. It was not rmtil 1929, however, 
that I began collating these two Arabic texts with the various 
Latin texts of De scientiis. At the end of 1930 I secured a 
copy of a third Arabic manuscript, that of the Kopriilii 
Library at Constantinople, through the offices of my good 
friend Kauf Yekta Bey of the Conservatory of Music there. 
In July, 1931, I submitted an essay on the subject, together 
with the text of the Escorial manuscript, for the Thomas 
Himter Weir Memorial Prize (“ for original work in the field 
of Arabic studies ”) in the University of Glasgow. In 
September, 1931, Professor Palencia read a commimication 
on the same subject before the XVIIIth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists at Leyden, when I showed him a copy 
of my prize essay mentioned above. It is to this that my 
esteemed friend Professor Palencia refers in his book (p. xiii), 
although the printers have managed to give the wrong 
initials of my forenames. In April, 1932, whilst I was 
working at the Egyptian National Library {Ddr al-lcutuh) 
at Cairo, as President of the Commission of History and 
Manuscripts in the Congress of Arabian Music, I first became 
aware of ‘Uthman Muhammad Amin’s edition of the Uisd’ 
aVulum which had been published in Cairo in the late 
autumn of 1931. 

I mention these particulars because, as Principal Guil- 
laume remarks, here is a work, the Ihsd’ al-‘ulum, which 
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was allowed to lie “unlieeded for centuries”, and then 
quite a spate of workers, each toiling without knowing of the 
other’s activities — viz.. Professor Palencia, ‘Uthman Muham- 
mad Amin, and myself — -produce recensions of it within a 
few months of each other. Indeed, there is actually a fourth 
in Dr. E. A. Beichert who published his Die Wissenschaft der 
Musik bei Al-Fardbi (Regensburg, 1931) about the same time, 
although his brochure does not deal with the Arabic texts 

Principal Guillaume says, “ Strangely enough Dr. Farmer 
omits all mention of ‘Uthman [Muhammad] Amin's edition.” 
In reply I can only say that I could scarcely mention a work 
that was issued after I had written my essay on the subject 
and of the existence of which I only knew when too late to 
be used in my article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. I am grateful to Principal Guillaume, however, 
for his calling attention to an occasional lapsus calami as 
well as to the differences in the Latin text of Gerard of 
Cremona as given by Professor Palencia and me. "Whilst 
several of these, in my text, are typographical errors, others 
are due to my faulty reading of the text. Professor Palencia’s 
version being correct. 

As to the Arabic text, Professor Palencia has certainly 
produced a very faithful rendering of the Escorial manu- 
script. Yet I cannot agree with Principal Guillaume's 
statement that the erudite Spanish Arabist has produced 
“ an edition that will supersede its predecessors ”, or that we 
need not have “ any misgivings about the accuracy of the 
text as a whole ”. The fact is that both the Najaf text of 
Muhammad Rida and the Cairo text of ‘Uthman Muhammad 
Amin are undoubtedly better than the Escorial text. 

Indeed, there are still two other documents to be collated 
ere we can hope to have a really definitive edition of the 

1 Dr. Beichert has included an excursus on the word neuma as an 
addendum to his brochure. He does not, however, refer to my treatment 
of the question in my Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence 
(London, 1930, pp. 163-4), although he quotes from this work on other 
matters. 
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Ihsd’ al-‘ulum as Al-Farabi wrote it. These are : — (1) another 
manuscript of the work at the Ddr al-‘ulum in Lucknow, as 
mentioned in the TaMcirat al-nawddir (p. 141), and (2) the 
Tabh al-nufus of Ibn ‘Aqnin (d. 1226), the pupil of Maimonides, 
the twenty-seventh chapter of which contains much of the 
/Asa’ al-‘ulum verbatim. The Arabic text (in the Hebrew 
script) of the latter was published by Dr. M. Giidemann in 
his Das judische Unterrichtswesen wahrend der sfanisch- 
arabischen Periode (Vienna, 1873). 

Finally, may I say a word about my text. This is not 
intended to be a determinate one. I have been concerned 
primarily with the Escorial text because it is a lineal 
descendant, probably, of the group of manuscripts that 
served the Latin translators in the twelfth century. I have 
not attempted to edit the text although I have given textual 
variations from other manuscripts. In my translation, 
however, I have, to some extent, adopted what I consider 
to have been the proper reading. 

Principal Guillaume disputes my reading of p. 570, line 10 
(=p. 573, line 17), “and the discourse about the species, 
their structure, and their arrangement by which they 
become facilitated.” He suggests that this should be read, 
“ and the discussion of the various positions and orders in 
which the notes agree ” (cf. Palencia). I cannot accept 
his reading of this passage. Al-FarabI has finished dealing 

with notes (j**j) as such, and is here concerned with the 
various species (v-sU^l) of the tetrachords called genres 
(j-Lr^l), the bases of the modes. The theoretical 
“ structure ” of the species was often different from the 
practical “ arrangement ” of them which “ facilitated ” 
their use in instrumental music. 

As to his preference for to (p. 571, 

line 1), I may say that I have shown that the Najaf text has 
the former reading. On the other hand my copy of the 
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Constantinople manuscript, the Cairo text, and the passage 
in Ibn ‘Aqnin have I have translated the word 

as “ opinions Palencia has “ frases ”, Wiedemann has 
“ Ausfuhrungen ”, and Giidemann “ Regeln 

Finally, a word about Professor Palencia's technical 
musical nomenclature. In many cases this requires 
amending : — 

p. 48. lines 22 and 27 | „ 
p. 49, Ime 5 j \ ^ n 

“ melodias 

p. 49, line 4 — “melodias ” (= j*»), should be “ neumas 

p. 50, line 3 — “acordes” (= oWlil), should be “ ritmos 
Of course, few of us are perfect, and this discussion 
reiterates once more the truth of the old Arabic proverb, 

'ALXm <dJ jU- “ Thy neighbour is thy teacher 

163. Henry George Farmer. 


A HITTITE WOKD IN HEBREW 

The word “ helmet ” is a foreign word. This is 

shown (a) by the fact that it has no plausible Semitic etymon, 
and (b) by the fact that it is alternatively written 
also in Arabic and Ethiopic, indicating a variant trans- 
literation. 

Macalister (The Philistines, p. 80) writes it down as 
Phihstine, but with no e\ddence. 

I suggest that the word is Hittite, being identical with 
hu/pahi “ helmet, headgear ” which appears in the Papanikri- 
text, ii, 10, 51 ; iii, 5 ; iv, 18. The word is composed of 
the elements KUB “ head ” = Greek *KvpT], Ke^aX-q, 
Latin caput, etc. + the ancient Anatolian genitive suffix 
-hi (on which see Hrozny, MDOG., Ivi, 42). 

For ^ = hi we may compare Hebrew = cuneiform 
Kinahhi. 


161. 


Theodore Gaster. 
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BVDDHO OB SUDDHO? 

There is in the Fours of the Anguttara-Nikaya, the fourth 
of the Pali Agamas, a Sutta unique in form, called Loke. 
(This is more likely to have been a Magadhese nominative, 
than a Pali locative ; “ the world,” not “ in ”, or “ as to 
the world ”.) Opening with a legendary reference to the 
footmarks of the ^akyamuni. Dona, a brahman, asks the 
former how he expects to be reborn (lit. become). The 
reply is to the effect that he will not be reborn as X, Y, or Z, 
because, just as a lotus gets no smear from contact vdth 
water, so he gets no smear from contact with the world, and 
“ therefore am I buddho So the verses ; the preceding 
prose is in keeping with this, but for the last clause has a 
separate sentence : “ consider me as buddho.” ^ 

I suggest it is here more likely that the word buddho, in 
older, if not original versions of the Saying, was suddho : pure, 
clean. Certainly the context calls for it, in a way it does 
not call for “ awake ” or “ wise ”, much less for an honorific 
title. The association, too, of suddho, suddhi with not 
spiritual pxirity only, but with salvation, in both Vedic and 
Pali literature is well known. But the Suttas, in getting 
sorted together at some occasion of the kind, may conceivably 
have borrowed from juxtaposition, oral and aural, if not 
yet in written order. And the Sutta preceding this one ends 
with verses ascribing repute among men in a man possessed 
of four qualities. As such he is “ buddho, m his last body, very 
wise, great man ”. A reverberation from this may have 
affected the present Sutta. And, in the growing Buddha-cult 
(of which the First and Second Councils show no trace), it 
is possible, that a personal ascription to himself of the term 
buddho by the Founder may have been judged to be a much 
more edifying way of teaching than to observe a careful con- 


' Tasma buddho’smi brahmava / 

^ Buddho ti mam brahmana dharehUi. 
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gruity with the context/ and to be also a more “ up-to-date ” 
predication. Conceivably the shifting from suddho to buddho 
here may not for many bhdnakas have been the jolt there 
seems to be to us. I note that the compound suddhabuddhi 
is not unknown in Sanskrit literature, the reference in 
Bothlingk and Roth being to a work Ashtav. of which I have 
no knowledge. Anyway it is not here a clerical error that 
we are up against. It is rather the need of giving fuller 
verbal expression to the growing value in the supermanhood 
of the Founder. No one yet knows when this began to find 
expression in such words as Tathagato and Buddho. 

^75. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


The English Factories in India 

In the 1634-6 volume of this series I reproduced, as 
frontispiece, an engraving, from the Schleswig edition (1658) 
of Mandelslo’s Morgenlandische Reyse, which I supposed to 
represent the English factory at Surat in 1638. In the 
German work the plate comes in the middle of the page 
and bears no title ; and my identification of its subject was 
based upon the context and upon certain statements in the 
introduction as to the sources of the illustrations. I have 
now discovered that I was wrong in my deductions, and 
that the building depicted was the Dutch factory, as it was 
about 1628. 

The original source of the engraving is a plate in Pieter van 
den Broecke’s Korte Historiael ende Journaelsche Aenteyck- 
eninghe, published at Amsterdam (and also at Haarlem) in 
1634. This clearly represents the Dutch factory at Surat, 
and was presumably drawn when Van den Broecke was there 


^ A somewhat similar preference for edification over congruity is suggested 
by our own long acquiescence in the rendering : “ Search the scriptures . . .” 
(John V, 39) for “ Ye search the scriptures . . . yet ye will not come to 
me . . now adopted in the Revised Version. 
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in 1620-8. The plate was used again in the Begin ende 
Voeyrtgang (1646). Mandelslo’s editor, when he decided to 
copy it, caused a fresh drawing to be made, in which certain 
details were suppressed and the figures in the foreground 
were altered ; but the building itself is unmistakable. 

I much regret this error, which has, I fear, misled others. 
I can only ask all concerned to accept my apologies, and beg 
those who possess copies of my volume to alter the title of 
the frontispiece accordingly. 


William Foster. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Kern Institute, Leyden : Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archeology for the Year 1930. Published with the 
aid of the Government of Netherlands India and with the 
support of the Imperial Government of India. 12 j x 9j, 
pp. xi + 148, figs. 4, pis. 6. Leyden ; E. J. Brill, Ltd., 
1932. 

This is the fifth volume of the Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Archceology, puhhshed by Professor Vogel with the 
aid of the Editorial Board, Professors Eiramers and Krom 
and Dr. Hermann Goetz, who has lately succeeded as Secretary 
Dr. C. L. Fabri, now a personal assistant of Sir Aurel Stein. 
We are now getting used to the regular appearance of these 
magnificent and indispensable volumes ; we are perhaps even 
getting somewhat spoilt by the generosity with which Pro- 
fessor Vogel and his colleagues are spending upon us their 
precious information. Still let us never forget that profound 
gratitude under which they have placed us by their immense 
and painstaking labour, which makes it possible to publish 
every year one of the most important contributions to 
Indology appearing at the present time. 

A survey of the excavations at Nagarjunikonda — based 
chiefly on information obtained from Mr. Longhurst — 
forms the first part of the Introduction. Nagarjunikonda 
at one time apparently was an important centre of South 
Indian Buddhism, and no less than one large and several 
smaller stupas, six temples, and four monasteries have been 
unearthed by Mr. Longhurst and his assistants. These are 
here described somewhat in detail. A rehc — a tiny piece of 
bone — was found enclosed in a gold box which was again 
contained in a silver casket completely crushed by the 
pressure from above. The inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda 
have been published in an excellent way by Professor Vogel 
in the Epigr. Indica, xx, 1 seq. 
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The second paper included in the introduction deals with 
the preservation of ancient monuments within the realm of 
H.E.H. the Nizam. The necessary repairs of the year were 
performed at the fort and other buildings at Bidar and further 
at Ajanta, Ellora, and Palampet. At Bidar a heap of ruins 
was cleared up which had formerly been known as the 
Zenana Mahal ; and the reason for this was that its upper 
storey contained those screened windows called jails so well 
known imder the name of jdla from the classical poets of 
India.i The clearing up, however, proved it to have originally 
been a magnificent audience hall of the Bidar princes. Every 
scholar interested in India will also be charmed to learn that 
the frescoes at Ajanta have now been so well dealt with by 
the conservators that they are likely to last for another couple 
of centuries. 

Mr. Longhurst during 1930 visited the rock-cut temple of 
Sitannavasal and inspected the frescoes preserved — or 
nowadays at least partly spoilt — on its waUs and ceilings. 
I am under the impression that something concerning 
Sitannavasal should be found in one of the very numerous 
volumes of the Mackenzie Collection ; but I am quite prepared 
to admit that my memory may fail me on that point. 
Anyhow, I miss in Mr. Longhurst’s article a reference to the 
paper by M. Jouveau-Dubreuil in the lA., lii, 45 seq. 
Speaking of the scene depicted in pi. v, the author describes it 
as “ a Lotus Pond, covered with pink lotus flowers and green 
leaves with fish and waterfowl swimming and feeding in the 
water, while elephants, cattle, and three men are shown 
bathing in the pond. The men appear to be meant for Jains, 
two are shown with dark skins and one is as fair as 
a European ”. Why the men should be Jains utterly baffles 
me , and besides it would be rather improbable, not to say 
impossible, to imagine Jam ascetics bathing m cold water. 

The remaining papers deal with Further India and Indonesia 


* Cf. e.g. 3Ieghaduta, vy. 34, 68, 89. 
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and contain many notices of uncommon interest. The 
discovery by M. Sylvain Levi of the Buddhist text illustrated 
on the basement of Barabudur is well remembered by readers 
of the Annual Bibliography for the year 1929. Now 
Dr. F. D. K. Bosch has succeeded in identifying the scenes 
represented on the walls of the third and fourth galleries, they 
being fetched from the Bhadrachari, the concluding part of 
the Gandavyuha. In this way all the endless scenes depicted 
on the walls of this most marvellous monument will finally 
be identified with episodes on record in various Buddhist texts. 

The bibliography contains 929 numbers and could not well 
be more complete and admirable. 

We cherish the well-founded hope that during next year 
we shall have in our hands another volume of the imposing 
series pubhshed by Professor Vogel and his colleagues. 
Holland, that has always been a true republic of humanists, 
has given also to the comparatively young science of Indology 
a series of very weighty contributions, and some leading 
Sanskritists, such as Kern and the late lamented 
Professor Caland, have been Dutchmen. These traditions 
are splendidly upheld by Professor Vogel and his colleagues, 
who have reason to expect a deep feeling of gratitude and every 
possible help from their fellow-scholars. 

666 . JaRL ChARPENTIER. 


The Old and New Testaments in Muslim Keligious 
Art. By Sir Thomas AV. Arnold. 9J X 6, pp. xii 
4- 48, ills. 19. London : Oxford University Press, 
1932. 6s. 

AVhen Sir Thomas Arnold died in June, 1930, he had not 
completed the revision of his Schweich Lectures, given to 
the British Academy in 1928, nor had he chosen the illustra- 
tions. This task was entrusted to Professor H. A. K. Gibb, 
and there is no reason to think that Sir Thomas would have 
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found fault witli liis editor’s choice. These lectures form a 
supplement to Arnold’s previous writings on a subject 
pecuharly his own. His thesis is that rehgious art in Islam 
derived from Christian painters’ treatment of s imil ar themes. 
Orthodox Islam being entirely hostile to the painters’ art, 
they could get no guidance in painting the sacred stories 
which Islam took over from Judaism, except from Christian 
art. Arnold’s view is that the Christian art taken for models 
was not Byzantine art but the art of the Jacobite and 
Nestorian Churches ; and he brings forward striking evidence 
to show how high was the proportion of Christians to the 
population in the Muhammadan East. There follows a 
detailed examination of the subjects painted by Muslim 
artists in illustration of Old and New Testament stories, 
often with amusing deviations from the version given in the 
Bible. All this, the result of years of searching by Arnold 
in the hbraries of Europe, is of great value to students. 
It is a pity, by the way, that the list of illustrations gives 
no references to the MSS. from which they are taken : for 
these one has to search the text. Arnold points out that 
Muhammad took little interest in the Old Testament history 
after the time of Moses, except for the story of Solomon. 
He also notes that “ the Muslim artists never worked out 
a distinctive type in their representation of Jesus ”. 
The concluding pages of the book, which is full of 
interesting facts and suggestions, deal with the imitations 
of Christian paintings and engravings by artists of the 
Mughal school in India. 

The little work renews our sense of the loss which befell 
the world of scholarship when Arnold died. 

6S2. K. Laueence Binyon. 
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Persian Poetry in India. By Syed Hashiaii. The Poetry 
Keview, July-August, 1932. 9 x 5|, pp. 284-302 (18). 
London : Poetry Society, 1932. Is. M. 

In this paper, originally read before the Open Centre of 
the Poetry Society in Hyderabad (Deccan), the author gives 
a sketch of the achievements of some of the leading Persian 
poets of Indian origin up to the eighteenth centiu’y. Actually 
he goes a little beyond his limit, including, for instance, 
a notice of Sayyid ‘All Juda’i — better known as a painter 
than as a poet — who was a Persian by birth. 

The article is too brief for much detail to be attempted, 
but it is well worth reading as a skilful summary, by a scholar 
who knows his subject thoroughly, of an interesting side of 
Persian literary history. Persian poetry in India covers a 
vast field, and though the Indian writers evolved a language 
which Persians find difficulty in understanding, the catalogue 
includes some names which cannot be omitted from any 
representative list of writers of Persian poetry ; Amir 
Khusrau, Hasan of Delhi, FaizI, and Bedil, at any rate, 
have reputations which are certainly not confined to India ; 
and in view of the tendency of some European scholars to 
overlook their claims, it is gratifying to find them 
authoritatively vindicated in an English journal of distinction. 
665 - J- V. S. Wilkinson. 


Early Indlan Architecture. By Ananda K. Coomaras- 
WAMY. Eastern Art, Volume III, 1931. III. — Palaces. 
12 X 9, pp. 180-217 (42), figs. 84. Philadelphia : College 
Art Association, 1931. 

It woidd be difficult to commend too highly this study, 
which is an archaeological contribution of the first importance. 
It takes the form of a survey and compendium of the relevant 
passages in Sanskrit and Pali literature on the structure 
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and functions of the prdsada, considered here as the palace 
of the king or the dwelling-place of the rich man. The literary 
references are tested by comparison with the existing monu- 
ments of antiquity, and also with the later architecture in 
which old forms are foimd surviving. Dr. Coomaraswamy 
notices, for instance, that the jharokhd-poitTait of the 
Mughal period traces back to very ancient times, the window 
being used and designed for the great man to show himself 
to the people. 

Like the rest of the series of which it forms the third part, 
this essay is written in the most concise manner possible, 
with numerous references. It constitutes a valuable source- 
book for students of a subject which has never received 
comprehensive treatment. 

The Indian palace, in its typical form, was— and still is — 
a group of buildings enclosed by an outer rectangular wall, 
within which was a series of courts, containing stables, 
gardens, parade grmmds, temples, a judgment hall, and other 
edifices. The palace itself was a storeyed building of consider- 
able complexity. All its chief elements are here briefly 
analysed, the longest account being that of the arched window, 
the most interesting palace feature, perhaps also, as Dr. 
Coomaraswamy suggests, the most characteristic, though 
its simple character changed in later times, blossoming 
into surprising efflorescences. The sikhara, about which so 
many theories have been propounded, may, he thinks, have 
grown out of a decorative reduplication of roof units, 
retaining niches from which sculptured faces generally 
look out. 

The article is illustrated by several beautiful collotype 
plates and many figures. 

735 . 


J. V. S. Wilkinson. 
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Commentary of Skandasvamin and Mahe^vara on the 
Nirukta Charters II-VI. Critically edited ... by 
Lakshman Saeup. 9| x 6J, pp. xviii + 508. Lahore 
(University of the Panjab), 1931 ; London : Arthur 
Probsthain. 10s. 

In 1920 and 1921, Professor Lakshman Sarup published, 
under the title The Nighantu and the Nirukta . . . edited . . . 
and translated . . . with Introduction . . . Three Indexes 
and . . . Eight Appendices, the first two parts of the under- 
taking defined by this title, namely the Introduction and the 
English Translation. In 1927, he completed the undertaking 
by publishing under the same title the text itself. Some of 
the promised indices and appendices were printed with the 
translation and the text. The remainder formed a separate 
volume of Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta, published 
in 1929. But already in 1920 he had announced that a friend 
of his from Lahore had recently informed him that he had 
obtained a complete manuscript of a commentary by Skandas- 
vamin. The announcement was of great interest, because 
Devarajayajvan, the commentator on the Nighantu, constantly 
cites a Skandasvamin whom he names as the author of a 
Nirukta-fikd, and the inference was that a manuscript of this 
work was for the first time ^ available. It was inevitable that 
Professor Lakshman Sarup should follow up this discovery 
at an early opportunity. But when next he referred to it 
(by implication), in 1927, he seemed to have come to the 
conclusion that the ascription to Skandasvamin was a mistake : 
for he said in the preface to the text of the Nirukta, published 
in that year, that “ No MS. of Skanda's commentary on the 
Nirukta has yet come to light ” (p. 25), and he speaks of 
having collated “ three manuscripts of the commentary of 

^ Professor Lakshman Sarup stated in 1920 (Introduction to the Nirukta, 
p. 49 and footnote 4) that Aufrecht notices a MS. of the work in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. I can find no such notice in Aufrecht. The 
only MS. registered by him is one listed in Keilhom’s Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. existing in the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 1874, p. 8). 
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Mahesvara ” (p. 32) for a forthcoming edition. The edition 
referred is that of which the second part (chapters ii-vi) is 
now pubhshed, the first part having been published in 1928, 
and reviewed in the issue of this Journal for July, 1929 
(pp. 621-2). This commentary, based on the three MSS. 
described in 1927 as manuscripts of the commentary of 
Mahesvara (one of which is that discovered and announced 
in 1920 as being Skanda’s commentary) is now published as 
“ the commentary of Skandasvamin and Mahesvara ”. 
What this exactly means was explained by Professor Lakshman 
Sarup in the introduction to the first part of the commentary, 
where he says (after giving reasons) ; “ This commentary is 
therefore not the work of Skanda. The only other hypothesis 
possible is that Mahesvara is the author. . . . But there is a 
serious difficulty. All the extant MSS. attribute some portions 
of the commentary to Skanda. ... In my opinion the difiiculty 
is solved if we presume that Mahesvara’s commentary is a 
tika on the bhdsya of Skanda . . .” He then gives a parallel 
passage from this commentary and from a citation of Skanda 
in Devarajayajvan, which indicates that this tika draws 
materials from Devaraja’s Skandasvamin. In the preface to 
the present pubhcation he traverses a statement made by the 
late Hannes Skold in his Untersitchungen zur Genesis der 
aUindischen etymologischen Ldtteratur (1928), that he had been 
informed that the 1920 report of a discovery of Skandasvamin’s 
commentary was false. Professor Lakshman Sarup takes this 
as a reflection on the truth of the annoimcement that a MS. 
of a work ascribed to Skanda had been discovered. But it 
seems plain that Skold intended merely to express disbelief 
in the accuracy of the ascription of the work to Skandasvamin ; 
a disbehef which Professor Lakshman Sarup has himself 
expressed in unambiguous terms. "Whatever may be its 
relation to Skanda, the new commentary, the publication of 
the first haK of which has reached completion in the present 
volume, is a valuable addition to the hterature of the subject. 

H. N. Randle. 
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Histoiee et HISTOEIENS DE l’Algeeie. Collection du 
Centenaire de TAlgerie. IV : Archeologie et Histoire. 
With an Introduction by Stephane Gsell. By J. 
Alazaed, etc. X 7-J, pp. 426. Paris : Felix Alcan, 
1931. Frs. 60. 

Eecueil de seize monographies, preface par le regrette 
Stephane Gsell, frappe an moment on il comptait aborder, 
avec le neuvieme volume de sa grande Histoire, I’ceuvre de 
I’Empire remain en Afrique du Nord. C’est le secretaire de 
la Revile Historique, Andre Julien, qui a dirige la publication 
de ce recueil, et en a confie les chapitres aux plus reputes 
specialistes. 

Le cadre geographique (E. F. Gautier), les ages paleo- et 
neolithiques (Reygasse), I'ethnographie physique berbere 
(E. Leblanc), la periode antique (Albertini), la periode 
chr6tienne (Zeiller), I'islamisation (W. Mar 9 ais, pour la 
critique des sources, A. Bel, pour un resume d’ensemble), Tart 
musulman (G. Mar 9 ais), la periode espagnole (F. Braudel), la 
conquete fran 9 aise (G. Yver), les problemes du droit musulman 
(Morand), la litterature algerienne (Martino), les arts en 
Algerie fran 9 aise (Alazard), TUniversite d’ Alger (Tailliart), 
les sources historiques algeriennes (Esquer), y sont succes.sive- 
ment exposes. 

566. L. Massignon. 


Makees of Chemistey. By E. J. Holmyaed. 7x5, 
pp. xvi + 314, ills. 28. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1931. 
2s. 6d. 

Si le recit dune seule decouverte, plein de sinuosites 
inattendues, est deja passionnant a lire — recit oil 1’ intelligence, 
comme un detective, poursuit la realite sous tous ses deguise- 
ments — que ne peut-on esperer attendre d’une histoire 
generate des decouvertes humaines, au point de vue de la 
psychologie ? C'est pourquoi Thistoire des sciences, discipline 

59 


JKAS. OCTOBER 1933. 
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neuve, acquiert en ce moment ime importance croissante, 
attestee, entre antres indices, par la fondation d’Instituts 
d’Histoire des Sciences aux Universites de Berlin (1929) et 
Paris (1932), par les sessions annuelles du Comite inter- 
national d'histoire des sciences, par les revues Isis et 
Archeion et par la collection Mahers of Science due a 
I’impulsion de Ch. Singer, oil le present ouvrage a paru. 

De la maniere la plus interessante et la plus claire, E. J. 
H. est arrive a condenser en trois cents pages un expose des 
etapes caracteristiques de la formation de la chimie, tant en 
theorie qu’en nomenclature et en experimentation. 

La periode qui nous interesse ici va de Zosime de Panopolis 
a Paracelse — depuis les sources grecques des alchimistes 
arabes jusqu’a leurs traducteurs latins (a propos de la p. 97 
sur E. Bacon j ’observe que Bouyges a montre qu'il n’y avait 
pas de preuve de traductions directes de I'arabe cbez R. Bacon). 
E. J. H., qui s’est specialise dans I’etude des ceuAures de Jabir- 
bin Hayyan, remarque justement que Jabir et Razi sont les 
deux grands noms de cette p6riode musulmane. Tous deux, 
en effet, ont precis^ les metbodes d’investigation et la classifica- 
tion des substances etudiees. C’est parce que I’orientation de 
leur mentalite etait deja toute moderne. Certes, ils ont encore 
le gout des grandes syntheses theoriques, mais ils n’y trouvent 
plus la plenitude de satisfaction qu’y avaient trouvee les 
Grecs ; I’esprit semitique de speculation sur les nombres, si 
longtemps applique a des chimeres eschatologiques, s’attaque 
chez eux a I’experimentation de laboratoire, oil 1’ etude des 
singularites numeriques les plus bizarres permet de serrer la 
realite de plus pres. Dans ce manuel elementaire E. J. H. n’a 
pas cru devoir faire etat des dernieres recherches de Ruska et 
Kraus qui semblent bien abaisser la date de Jabir du milieu 
du VIII® siecle a la fin du ix® (de fait j’ai constate des 
connexions etroites de vocabulaire entre le “ Corpus 
Geberianum et les Qarmates du Yemen des environs de 
280/892). Mais I'essentiel est d’avoir montre qu’il faut situer 
le tournant decisif de 1 alchimie vers la chimie, non pas a la 
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Renaissance, mais aux debuts de riskm ; a Kufa ou, croyons- 
nous, I’apport manicheen vint feconder les recherches des 
premiers alchimistes arabes. 

L. Massignon. 


Der Gesetzmassige Lebenslauf der Volkee Indiens. 
Von Haetmut Piper. Being section ii, pt. ii, of his 
Die Gesetze der Weltgeschichte. 9^ x 6y, pp. xvi + 232. 
Leipzig ; Theodor Weicher, 1931. RM. 6. 

This is another product of what a German reviewer has 
aptly called the author's “ Vergleichskrankheit India is 
this time the victim of his Procrustean theory of history — 
or as he calls it a “ volkerbiologische Geschichtsauffassung 
His aim is to fix all history into his preconceived scheme of 
biological laws and his method may be judged from some of 
the labels he bestows so freely. Ajatasatru is the Indian 
Augustus, Dancjin the Indian Cervantes, Tagore the Indian 
Goethe — this from a German in the Goethe centenary year — 
Yasodharman the Indian 'Wallenstein, Queen Didda of Ka^mir 
is Agrippina, Ananda of Ka^mir Marcus Aurelius, and so 
on. The author has other bees in his bonnet, but this is not 
an apiarists’ journal. Mr. Ford, of Detroit, we believe, 
once remarked that “ history is bunk We recommend 
this book to all who share Mr. Ford’s view of history. 

424. J . Allan. 


The Life of Husain (The Saviour). By Moulvi Mirza 
Ghulam Abbas Ali Sahib. 7 x 4|, pp. hi + 360. 
Madras : Standard Press, 1930. 5s. 

This book is a full, if uncritical, accoimt of the career of 
Husain with an outline of the events of the early years of 
Islam which led up to the battle — if it can be given the name — 
of Kerbela and the death of Husain. It is the work of a pious 
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devotee rather than of a historian. Interesting as a presenta- 
tion of an ultra-Shra point of view, the book disarms serious 
criticism. We are content to put in a good word for the 
memory of the Caliph Yazid, who really did not desire 
Husain’s death and treated the survivors of his family well. 
The writer concludes with a tribute to the prosperity the 
Husainis have enjoyed under British rule in India. 

171 . J. Allan. 


Inscriptions from Adab. Cuneiform Series, Vol. II. 
(University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, 
Vol. XIV.) By D. D. Luckenbill. Ilf x 9J, pp. x + 
87. Chicago : University of Chicago, 1930. 22s. 6d. 

This posthumous publication contains material from the 
University of Chicago’s excavations at Adab, the modern 
Bismayyah in the Muntafik area, carried out many years 
ago, but never properly published. Professor Luckenbill 
must have spent many years preparing these copies ; they 
are beautifully executed. The texts themselves are not 
among the most interesting ; many of the royal inscriptions 
were previously known, and the Sumerian accounts are of 
a dull type. The volume is important as a contribution 
to epigraphy ; the scribes of Adab employed some curious 
forms occasionally, and some of the stone inscriptions are 
poorly cut, but a scientific account of cuneiform epigraphy — 
will such ever be written ? — ^will gain by careful attention 
to these peculiarities. Adab belongs to the north-east of 
the Sumerian city-group, and we are only now learning of 
the eastern extension of the archaic Sumerian civilization 
with which we may suppose it was in continual communication. 
It is impossible to leave the volume without again feeling 
the loss of Professor Luckenbill, both as a scholar and as 
a man. 

496 . 


Sidney Smith. 
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Studies in Indian Antiquities. By Hemchandra 
Kaychaudhuri. x 5|, pp. xvi + 225. Calcutta ; 
University of Calcutta, 1932. 

Prakrta-prakasa of Vararuchi, with Bhamaha’s 
commentary Manorama. Edited, with translation, intro- 
duction, glossary, etc., by P. L. Vaidya. 7x5, pp. 
xiv -j- 156. Poona ; The Oriental Book Agency, 1931. 
Es. 3. 

The study which Dr. Raychaudhuri has already devoted 
to ancient Indian history is well known. In the present book 
he discusses some of the geographical problems which still 
face the historians, as well as Vedic, epic, and specially 
historical questions. Although he has brought together a 
great deal of evidence, we shall hope to see some of the 
questions discussed more fully some day. He has shown that 
Indian historical scholarship is proceeding on sound lines 
of its own and achieving independent results. 

Dr. Vaidya’s edition of the Prdkrta-praJcdsa is based on 
Cowell’s edition, and he has produced a very useful book, 
especially for Indian students. It would have perhaps 
been better to have modified Cowell stUl more. Cowell’s 
view of the origin of Prakrit is preserved, but other views 
are discussed in Dr. Vaidya’s own Preface, and he does not 
appear to have come upon the present view of the historians 
of grammar. 

675, 789 . E. J. Thomas. 


History of Orissa from the Earliest Times to the 
British Period. By R. D. Banerji. Two vols. 
Vol. I, pp. xii + 351, nis. 46 ; Vol. II, pp. xx + 481, 
fils. 95. Calcutta ; R. Chatterjee, 1931. Rs. 20 each 
volume. 

The late B. Eakhal Das Banerji, while a member of the 
Axchseological Survey of India, discovered the importance of 
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Mohenjo Daro, and throughout his life was an industrious 
archaeologist and copious writer. In these two large volumes 
he sets out to trace the history of Orissa from the 
earliest times to the British period. Illn ess hampered his 
work on the first, and the second was printed after his 
death. 

Of raw material the book contains a full supply, hut the 
general impression it conveys is that of a series of notebooks 
rather than digested history. Thus, while it is a useful 
compendium for a student of any particular period as it gives 
references to most of the published material, including several 
Indian periodicals not well known in Europe, it will be found 
difficult to handle by anyone more interested in the general 
history of India. The chapters on the Kara and Bhanja 
dynasties are particularly diffuse, and the latter could have 
been lightened by showing the essential details recorded in 
the copper-plate inscriptions in tabidar form instead of in 
the text. Accounts of the Muslim period are also confused 
and badly proportioned. 

There is little fresh light on the problems of Indian 
chronology and culture. At p. 106 there is a suggestion that 
the phallic emblems found in Celebes and at Mohenjo Daro 
prove a link between early inhabitants of Indonesia and the 
chalcolithic people of the Indus valley. In the first volume 
the author tries to prove that the era of the early Gangas 
began in the first or second decade of the eighth century, 
but a note at the beginning of the second volume shows that 
this is far too late. 

The chapter on architecture and plastic art is interesting. 
But the numerous plates with which the book is enriched are 
scattered through the pages, and the text does not give 
references to them. Most of these plates are excellent, though 
a few, and in particular two of coins, are poor. There is a 
good map, but it has been reduced so much that names are 
difficult to read. 

The later portion of the book contains some controversial 
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matter in which the writer suggests that Maratha rule was 
beneficial, at all events as compared with Muslim dominion, 
but hardly makes out his case. 

567. E. Burn. 


The Quatrains of Hau. Original Urdu with a literal 
English translation by G. E. Ward, and a rendering 
into English verse by C. S. Tute. 7| X 5i, pp. vii + 
103. London : Oxford University Press, 1932. Paper, 
Es. 2 ; cloth, Rs. 3. 

This paper-boimd booklet contains the Urdu original of 
101 quatrains of the poet Half (1837-1914) with a prose 
translation first published in 1904 and a recent rendering 
into verse, which seems to be based much more on Mr. Ward’s 
prose version than on the Urdu original. A typical instance 
is the verse rendering of Quatrain 76, where the words “ may 
be perfect ” are not in the Urdu, but are taken from an 
explanation enclosed in brackets in the prose version. 

The preface states that Mr. Ward’s translation has been 
revised by eminent scholars of the Nizam’s State. Un- 
fortrmately I have not got Mr. Ward’s book available for 
comparison, but in several instances, e.g. “ You can't have 
both together, word craft and deed craft ” (Q. 22), and 
“ All men are dallying with time, one thing which never 
fails to keep its time is Death ” (Q. 96), I feel sure that 
Mr. Ward's rendering was different and much closer to the 
original Urdu. 

The verse rendering seems to me a very poor one from every 
point of view. The author has so bad an ear that he makes 
“ flaw ” rhyme with “ core ” and “ ignore ” (Q. 50), and 
“ alarm ” rhyme with “ Islam ” (Q. 99), while he violates 
English grammar to make “ Thou laboureth ” rhyme with 
“ breath ” (Q. 67). His English quatrains have no value 
or interest in themselves as poetry. The extent to which 
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they differ from the Urdu original may be judged by a 
comparison of the 2nd and the 97th quatrains. 

The first of these runs literally : “ The Hindu discovered 
Thy glory in the idol, the Magians over the fire chanted Thy 
music, the materialist interpreted Thee from the universe, 
no one has found it possible to deny Thee.” The verse 
rendering of this is as follows : — 

The Hindu in his idols doth glorify Thy Name, 

The Parsi hears Thy Music sing in the Sacred Flame 
Yea, e’en the imbeliever must grant some Primal Cause ; 

Lo ! God, Jehovah, Buddha are Allah — and the same. 

The 97th Quatrain is very simple in the original ; “ I am not 
such as I appear to be, nor am I such as I think myself to 
be. Even from myself I try to hide my failings, yet in spite 
of all this I alone know what I really am.” The verse 
rendering seems to me clumsy, unpoetical, and very far 
removed from the original. It runs : — 

The “ I ” of men’s appraisal is ne’er the essential “ I ”, 

The “ I ” of mine own dreaming I ne'er exemplify. 

Cover I up my failings, even from mine own gaze — 

None but “ I ” unto myself can I personify. 

Mr. Tute’s preface shows that he has a very meagre equip- 
ment of Oriental scholarship. The poet appears as “ Maulvi 
Khawaja Hussain ” (i.e. Maulavi Khwaja Husain), and 
we find such inconsistencies as “ Mohammedan ” and 
“ Mohammad ”, and “ Shaifta ” and “ Shefta ” (p. 59). 
Hali’s prose and poetry in both Persian and Arabic are said 
to have been admired by all the most competent judges, 
an exaggerated statement for which there is no authority 
whatsoever. 

It may seem u nk ind to condemn without reservation any 
book which may bring English readers into some kind of 
contact with one of the minor works of an Urdu poet of the 
second rank (Hah’s Musaddas is the only work of his which 
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could be put in the first class), but I cannot see that any 
real service either to Enghsh or Urdu literature is rendered 
by a production of this kind. 

779. E. P. Dewhuest. 


Die Eeligion des alten Testaments. Eeligionsgeschicht- 
liches Lesebuch, 2 ; Erweiterte Auflage, 17. Von 
Alfred Bertholet. 9|^ x 6, pp. vi + 144. Tubingen : 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1932, 2nd Edition. 
Mks. 5.60. 

This volume is included in a series, edited by Professor 
Bertholet himself, under the general title Religionsgeschicht- 
liches Lesebuch. As the author remarks in his preface, this 
will differ from other volumes in the series inasmuch as it 
deals with a literature which is within easy reach of every 
reader and is familiar to many. To the student of the Bible 
it offers an interesting experiment. Normally, a history of 
the religion of Israel or a treatise on the theology of the Old 
Testament consists of the writer’s own statement of the 
subject, supported by references to the text. Here Professor 
Bertholet has said little or nothing himself and has simply 
printed selected passages from the Bible, illustrating the 
subject. The translation is his own and is often illuminating ; 
textual alterations are seldom made unless they have already 
been adopted in Kautzsch’s standard modern translation. 

The result is that we have here the materials for a history 
of the Eeligion of Israel, rather than the history itself. It 
is obvious that the book would be most useful if it were read 
in connection with a full treatise on the subject, especially 
if the book were written by Professor Bertholet himself. 
It is true that we have already had some idea of his views on 
the subject, e.g. in small monographs like his Das 
Dynamistische im Alten Testament and in his standard 
Kulturgeschichte Israels. But, even lacking a definitive 
History of the Eeligion of Israel from his pen, we can re- 
construct its main lines from the book before us. The passages 
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selected are arranged under headings which give us a clue 
to the form which the subject assumes in the author’s mind. 
He takes first certain indications of primitive behefs, and, 
passing through the “ aetiological sagas ”, gives some space 
to the pre-Mosaic reUgion of Israel. In this, and in the two 
following sections (“ Moses ” and “ The Idea of the Covenant ’’), 
there is inevitably groimd for difference of opinion, for there 
is practically no agreement as to the extent to which these 
stages in Israel’s life can be accurately reconstructed. It 
is to be noted that he does not venture to commit himself 
to the view that the whole of the Decalogue, as a written 
document, is Mosaic. His next division is that of the pre- 
prophetic religion of Israel, and here, again, he includes 
occasionally passages which others would consider to be 
influenced by the canonical prophets. The longest sections, 
quite properly, are those devoted to the reUgion of the 
prophets, and the book concludes with some twenty pages of 
selections from the Law, the Psalms, and the Wisdom 
literature. It is in this last section that the reader feels that 
the book is most seriously lacking. No doubt Professor 
Bertholet might offer a vaUd defence on the ground that his 
scheme covers only the Old Testament itself, but that would 
lay the scheme itself open to criticism, since the Biblical 
sources are hardly adequate (imless they can be more fuUy 
employed than they have been here) to give a picture of that 
most important period, the post-exilic age. 

Within the sections it is a httle difficult always to follow 
Professor Bertholet’s system of arrangement. The passages 
are sometimes arranged chronologically, but not always — 
unless we are to assume that J and E are to be placed later 
than the pre-exilic prophets. A certain logical order is 
sometimes traceable, and may have been in the author's 
mind where it is not obAuous to the reader. At the head 
of one or two sections (e.g. the first) there are short su mm aries 
of the subjects treated, and the book would have gained much 
if this plan had been still further extended. A few lines of 
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small print would greatly have helped the reader to get the 
material into order in his mind, and to trace more clearly 
the line of thought which underhes the whole. 

As it is, the book is valuable chiefly when used as a volume 
of reference read in conjunction with some other work which 
would give an extended treatment of the subject. And even 
so, it would be necessary to allow for the views of the vuiter 
himself ; a reader of Oesterley’s first section of the Hebrew 
Religion issued jointly by himself and the present reviewer, 
would not always find the passages he wanted, and would 
note others which did not appear to illustrate the points 
which needed illustration. The book is, nevertheless, an 
interesting experiment, and writers of larger works may find 
it of value for purposes of reference. 

744 . T. H. Eobinson. 


The Agricultural Life of the Jews in Babylonia 
BETWEEN the Years 200 c.E. AND 500 c.E. By Eabbi 
J. Xewman. X 5, pp. xii + 216, map 1. London ; 
Humphrey Alilford, Oxford University Press, 1932. 8s. 

As Dr. Newman explains in his preface, he uses the term 
“ agricultural life ” in a wide sense, and includes many 
aspects of the life of the Jews in Babylonia which do not 
come strictly under the head of agriculture. He gives his 
readers, in fact, a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
conditions under which the community lived in southern 
Mesopotamia, including the very important matters of 
taxation and civil law. The interest of the subject lies in 
the fact that, probably, there was no other part of the ancient 
world — at any rate after the failure of Bar Cochba — where 
the Jew enjoyed so much freedom to live his own life without 
interference from the Gentile. Persian law was, of course, 
enforced but, until the rise of the Sassanide dynasty, there 
was no official persecution, and even after that point there 
were long periods during which the Jews remained unmolested. 
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Dr. Newman’s study of the subject is based entirely on 
the evidence offered by the Talmud, and every point he makes 
is supported by direct reference to that source. Occasionally, 
perhaps, he assumes a knowledge of post-Biblical Jewish 
hterature which only a small proportion of his readers can 
claim but, for the most part, his views and statements are 
intelligible even to the lay mind. We get a picture of a 
quiet and industrious folk, often forming a majority of the 
population in the districts where they lived, and carrying 
on their concerns with as little reference as possible to their 
heathen neighbours. In detail, we find discussed such matters 
as the ownership and tenure of land, the status of the actual 
workers, the crops grown and the methods by which they 
were produced, the animals and birds reared by the Jews 
in Babylonia, the important operations of milling, bakering, 
and butchering, taxation, and civil law. In all these matters 
attention is carefully drawn to the peculiar conditions of 
the commimity in Mesopotamia, while little or no mention 
is made of aspects of life in which Jewish communities were 
alike all the world over. The great Academies, for instance, 
are mentioned, but there is hardly a reference to the worship 
of the Jews, which must have been central in their life, there 
as elsewhere. It should be added that the book contains an 
interesting illustrative map. 

The present book is an expansion of a thesis submitted 
to the University of London, and it has the advantages and 
disadvantages of its original purpose. That is to say, it 
is neither a disquisition on the subject nor a popular account, 
but rather a careful accumulation of the materials on which 
either might be based. Few men can do their best work 
with an examiner in the background, and we may reasonably 
hope that in years to come Dr. Newman may give us a more 
critical account of a subject in which he seems to be a pioneer. 
Even if he himself does not do so, he has at least pointed the 
way, and has collected a good deal of valuable matter. 

780 . T. H. Robinson. 
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Christian Documents in Syriac, Arabic, and Garshuni. 
Edited with a Critical Apparatus. By A. Mingana. 
Woodbrooke Studies, Vol. V. Commentary of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia on the Nicene Creed. 10 x 6J, pp. ^dii + 
240, pi. 1. Cambridge : W. HefEer & Sons, Limited, 
1932. 21s. net. 

In the Mingana Collection of Manuscripts, which, through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Cadbury, has now 
found a definite home in the newly erected Selly Oak Colleges' 
Library, Birmingham, Dr. Mingana has discovered in Syriac 
two works by Theodore of Mopsuestia (c. a.d. 350-428). 
They are works which have not survived in the original 
Greek, and were supposed to have been entirely lost. 
Fortunately, however, they were translated into Syriac, 
and it is these Syriac versions which have come to light. 

The first of these works has been published in transcription 
with a translation, etc., as the fifth volume of the “ Wood- 
brooke Studies ”. Dr. Mingana on this occasion has not 
used a facsimile as his text, because the manuscript is in 
many places wormed and has been damaged by damp. The 
superscription runs : “ By the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ we begin to write the exposition of the faith of the three 
hundred and eighteen (Fathers), composed by Mar Theodore, 
the interpreter.” The work thus claims to be an exposition 
of the Nicene Creed. The postscript, as translated by 
Dr. Mingana, reads : “ Here ends the transcription of the 
ten chapters on the exposition of the creed, written by the 
righteous and lover of Christ, Mar Theodore, bishop and 
interpreter of the Divine Books.” The word translated 
“ chapter ” is which, as Dr. Mingana says, 

more often means “ discourse ” or “ homily ”. He has used 
the word “ chapter ” throughout in order to maintain more 
clearly the book character which, he thinks, was given to 
the work deliberately by the author or by his disciples. 
“ Homily,” however, in our opinion, better describes the 
nature of the work. In any case, “ the revered one ” (instead 
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of “ the righteous ”) would surely be a better rendering of 

liAjkSo. 

The work, which is in the form of addresses to catechumens, 
is identified by Dr. Mingana with the work called “ The 
Book on Faith ” in the Catalogue of ‘Abdisho‘, and described 
as “ The Interpretation of the faith of the three hundred and 
eighteen ” in the Chronicle of Seert. In a letter of Pope 
Pelagius and in the Acts of the Fifth Council it is referred to 
in practically the same way, the word Fathers (Patrum), 
or Holy Fathers (sanctorum Patrum) being added. When 
Nicephorus Theotokes speaks of ipfjirjvela els to NiKala 
onpjSoAov, “ An Explanation of the Nicene Creed,” he seems 
to have the same work in mind. More frequently, however, a 
corresponding work is referred to as “ Liber ad baptizandos 
This is a title found eight times in the Acts of the Fifth Coimcil. 
The “ Liber ad baptizatos ” of Facundus represents a slight 
variation. It has to be noted, however, that the “ Liber 
ad baptizandos ” embraces practically two works, which 
together incorporate all the Christian doctrine which 
catechumens were required to learn before baptism. The 
first is concerned with the exposition of the Nicene Creed, 
the second with an explanation of the Lord’s Prayer, of the 
sacrament of Baptism, of the Eucharist, and of the Greek 
Liturgy used in the time of Theodore. The text published 
as Volume V of the “ Woodbrooke Studies ” is that of 
the first work. The text of the second work is to follow 
soon. 

Before proceeding to give a translation of the work as 
a whole. Dr. Mingana gathers up the quotations found in 
the Acts of the Fifth Council, in the synodical letter of Pope 
Pelagius, in the works of Facimdus, and in those of Marius 
Mercator. 

A work of this kind is by no means easy to translate ; 
but Dr. Mingana, having spent a lifetime in editing and 
translating difficult texts, is not likely to go far wrong. His 
translation on the whole is not too free. If one feels that 
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occasionally it might perhaps with advantage be a little 
more literal, this is largely a matter of taste. Dr. llingana 
is fond of translating by “ rehgion ”, which 

does not always seem to us the most suitable translation. 
On p. 22 he translates three words “ the question of religion 
No doubt “ religion ” is best here. But why “ the question 
of religion ” ? Surely the whole expression 
loll] (SjTiac, p. 123) means simply “ Eeligion ”. On 
p. 25 we read : “ a perfect doctrine which separates from 
paganism those who become initiated to 

religion.” Should not this rather be “ a perfect doctrine 
which separates from paganism those who have been instructed 
in (or converted to) the (true) worship of God ” (Syriac, 
p. 126) ? Dr. Mingana shows also a fondness for the words 
“ initiate ” and “ initiation ”, which are perhaps liable to 
convey a wrong idea. We read on p. 104 of “ the initiation 
of baptism ” in the sense of pre-baptismal “ teaching ” to 
catechumens about baptism. In a footnote Dr. Mingana 
remarks on the word talmldutha : Evidently the author 
refers sometimes by this word to the “ catechumenate ” 
or the state of the “ Catechumens ” who were taught the 
principles of the Christian faith before their baptism. I have 
rendered it a few times by “ initiation ”, “ teaching ”, 
“ discipleship ” (cf. p. Ill, n. 2). Would it not be better 
to avoid the word initiation, and to translate the words 
IA^jqSqiSoj (S 3rriac, p. 224) “ teaching about 

baptism ” ? The rendering of a passage in p. 26 raises doubt. 
Where we read, “ some of them perish, and some others will 
continue their existence, and they are of different natures,” 
should it not be, “ some disappear, and others are added, 
because they are of many natirres ” (Syriac, p. 127) ? Another 
passage in p. 67 reads curiously : “ and then received baptism, 
from which he gave the New Testament as in a symbol.” 
Should this not read, “ by which he gave a new covenant 
as in a symbol ” ( IoAjj oilLo;, 
Syriac, p. 179) ? 
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There are misprints or possible misprints which should be 
corrected in a new edition, e.g. : — 

p. 60, n. 3 : for “ verd ” read “ verb 

p. 100 : for “ reverend ” read “ revered ” ? 

p. 104 : for “ Catachumens ” read “ Catechumens 

p. 117 : for read 

p. 119 : for read 

p. 127 : for read - ? 

703 . Maurice A. Canney. 


An Echo of the Unknown or Guide to Ladakh. By 
Pandit Aman Nath. 7 x 4|, pp. xi + 119. Mangalore : 
Basel Mission Press, 1931. 

The author tells us that this little book is intended chiefly 
for the use of European visitors and travellers to Ladakh, 
and, as such, it will be found a useful little guide, as it gives 
particulars of the various routes that may be followed, with 
the rest houses on the routes, and arrangements for transport, 
and extracts from the Game Regulations, and other informa- 
tion of use for sportsmen. 

He also gives an interesting description of the various 
races of those parts, especially the Mons and the Dhars, and 
of their religion and customs. The information is largely 
derived from the works of Dr. A. H. Franke, Drew's “ Jammu 
and Kashmir ”, and others, which the author fully 
acknowledges. The information is here brought together in a 
concise form, and contains many interesting facts. The 
Dards “ do not wash their body from birth to death. They 
consider that God has made water only for drinking, and if 
it should be used for any other purpose His wrath would 
come upon them and the supply of water would be reduced ”. 
The Couvade of the husband for thirty days is followed by 
the Dards, and by all the Buddhist communities. The author 
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also gives interesting information about the death and funeral 
ceremonies, and other matters of the particular form of 
Buddhism which is followed in those parts. 

533 . E. H. C. Walsh. 


The Keys of Power. A Study of Indian Eitual and Belief. 

By T. Abbott. 9x6, pp. xii + 560. London : 

Methuen and Co., 1932. 21s. 

This interesting volume dealing with primitive belief and 
custom in the Bombay Presidency, compiled by a member 
of the Indian Civil Ser\’ice, who shows his devotion to the 
subject-matter of his work by seeking information more from 
original sources than from published works on Indian folklore, 
is introduced to the public as follows ; — ■ 

“ This original work,” we are told, “ demonstrates how the 
control of certain ‘-isms ‘ has for long moulded the interpreta- 
tion of Indian belief and ritual by Western writers. In every 
chapter there is some new co-ordination daringly iconoclastic 
of accepted theory, whilst the new wealth of customs carefully 
recorded is astonishing. Long-disputed problems such as that 
of the Maratha dem]c or that of the ceremonial sowing of 
seedlings known to AVestern readers as the ‘ garden of Adonis ’ 
have at last been settled.” 

The writer of this panegyric appears to have been more 
anxious to proclaim the merits of the work than to examine 
the basis of the claims advanced for its acceptance. Briefly, 
the chief difference between the present work and a vast mass 
of similar material already at the finger-ends of students of 
Indian folklore lies in the substitution of the term sakti 
or “ power ” for the more usual expression of “ spirit ”. In 
the pages of the Indian Antiquary will be foimd Campbell’s 
remarkable notes on the “ spirit basis of belief and custom ”. 
By substituing sahti for “ spirit ”, harkat for “ good spirit ”, and 
harkat for “bad spirit ’ ’, the writer gives us at great length much 
JRAS. OCTOBEB 1933. 60 
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that is already familiar ground. The question involved, to be 
fair, is not an easy one to decide. It partakes much of the 
nature of psychology. Do, indeed, the Katkaris, a Bombay 
tribe which has been intensively studied by Mr. Abbott, when 
they suffer from some misfortune, attribute the cause, in 
their minds, to a power inherent in some familiar object, or, 
as Campbell would say, to a spirit, probably an ancestral 
spirit ? 

A careful study of Mr. Abbott’s materials leaves a strong 
impression that the novelty claimed for his conclusions is by 
no means so obvious as the publishers annoimcement leads 
one to suppose. We are asked to conceive power without 
assuming that it must, in the mind of the Katkari, as of 
other primitive tribes, be understood as the form of energy 
of some kind of spirit. We fail to find in this work any 
adequate reason for rejecting the more probable assumption, 
though the task of fathoming the mental processes of the 
untutored Indian is confessedly beset with difficulties. Where 
Mr. Abbott refers to the spirit theories of behef and custom, 
as in the footnote 3 to p. 479, he dismisses them with a mere 
negative, which is not wholly convincing. The writer deals 
in a similar off-hand fashion with the late W. Crooke 
(p. 267, note). 

The author of this work is curiously contemptuous of many 
of his predecessors in this line of research, but to the author of 
Bombay Folklore he is good enough to devote a whole chapter 
in his attempt to prove to the reader that the nature of the 
Maratha devak has hitherto been wholly misunderstood, and 
that enlightenment is now available. 

In Chapter XXIV Mr. Abbott deals with the subject of 
totemism and the Maratha devak. The chapter is a reprint 
of an article published in the Review of Philosophy and Religion. 
It is followed by an appendix giving a valuable list of devaks 
identified by the writer in the course of personal investiga- 
tions. Characteristically Mr. Abbott omits all reference to 
previously published lists of devaks. Further, he adds a 
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number of devaks which he describes as not identifiable, 
apparently overlooking the fact that some of them have 
already been identified. The lists are, however, a most 
useful contribution to the study of this difficult subject, 
though it may perhaps be suggested that they would he 
much more readily accessible to students if arranged in 
alphabetical order. Cross-references would also have heen of 
great value in the case of the devaks which are known by 
several vernacular names. 

To sum up, Mr. Abbott’s novel study of the meaning of 
the well-known practice of devak worship, to which attention 
was first drawn by Sir James Campbell in his volume on 
Kolhapur in the Bombay Gazetteer, it seems that devaks cannot 
be totems because in many cases they now lack several of the 
attributes of the true totem. The devak does not always 
regulate marriage, it is not invariably worshipped at weddings, 
and frequently it is not regarded as an ancestral spirit. 
Mr. Abbott tells us that “ it is easy to find families of Mores 
who have as their devak the mor or peacock ; to find Salunkes 
with the Salunki bird as their devak, Selars with the Seli or 
black she-goat, and Kalambes with the Kalamb tree ”. This 
should smrely give him cause for thought. But no — it seems 
that sometimes the Selars have a devak which is not the Seli. 
“ No principle, in fine,” says the writer, “ of totemism rules 
the adoption or the abandonment of a devak.'’ So, we are 
told, the problem of the devak is nothing more than the Hindu 
practice of invoking sakti into symbols, the practice of 
dvdhana. Here Mr. Abbott discloses the underlying weakness 
of his whole laboriously erected construction tending to bring 
to one novel and concise explanation the vast volume of 
primitive practice with which he deals. We are to look to 
orthodox Hinduism for the origin of the beliefs and practices 
of Katkaris and other primitive tribes. It does not appear 
to have occurred to Mr. Abbott that so far from helping us 
to explain the Katkaris practices, Hinduism is the main factor 
which obscures this origin and tends to mislead all but the 
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most cautious investigators. An archaeologist in modern 
Rome, who happened to find a sash window in a building which 
displayed below its basement the foimdations of a Roman 
villa, would be chary of assuming that sash windows were 
common in the days of the Flavian emperors. Mr. Abbott, 
to put our criticism briefly, has devoted much time and 
trouble to explaining practices which are clearly pre-Hindu 
in origin by the forms and practices of Brahmanistic teaching 
which have altered and frequently superseded them. The 
invocation of the sakti of a deity into a symbol, which (p. 453) 
is Mr. Abbott's explanation of the meaning of a devak, does not 
appear at all convincing. Let us look farther afield and not 
ignore such people as the Oraons, the Hos, the Mundas of 
Bengal, or the Kurumbas of Madras. In these and in a very 
great number of similar cases drawn from all over India we 
may hope to find such evidence as remains after the lapse 
of centuries of the original nature of the devak system which 
has been discovered in the Bombay Presidency. It is obviously 
misleading to attempt to explain a devak by modern practice 
and belief entirely. It is clearly a system of which only 
fragments remain for identification ; and these fragments 
may best be identified by seeking parallels among the most 
primitive tribes in all parts of India, instead of applying to 
the Hinduism of the Aryan invader for a key to a door which 
it could not possibly unlock. 

If space were available, it would be interesting to follow 
Mr. Abbott's theories of the reason for marrying bachelors 
to trees before they marry a widow, and for similar marriages 
in the case of those who die unwedded. His assertion, made 
apparently with some reluctance, that “ the mock marriage 
of a dead person is the only form of mock marriage in which 
the fear of ghostly persecution is at all admitted and even 
in this there is no question of persecution by the ghost of 
the deceased partner ” is strangely at variance with most 
of the recorded evidence. It is argued that these mock 
marriages are the result of a fear of the power of numbers. 
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We must be excused for hesitating to accept such an explana- 
tion when a far more plausible reason for the practice has 
been advanced by writers of considerable eminence. 

We could wish that Mr. Abbott, who gives us so much 
that is new in the way of Hindu and Muhammadan charms 
(pp. 136-148, 306-7, and Appendix A), could have elaborated 
his reference to the Svastika and other Sun signs on p. 373. 
We have here a possible link with the culture of Sumer and 
Akkad. 

We must confess to being somewhat puzzled by the 
translation (p. 385) of the Kanarese word yelu as eleven, 
and the meaning attached (p. 208) to hotteyolage. Yelu 
does not mean eleven. The pages contain so much vernacular 
that the book will, it is feared, prove somewhat trying to 
folk-lore scholars who have no close knowledge of the Indian 
vernaculars ; and the short glossary at the commencement 
is likely to offer but scant assistance to them. ]\Ir. Abbott, 
in a short preface, states that few references will be found to 
customs collected by other writers and this “ because I 
cannot but think that the circular questionnaire which has 
so often been the means of gathering information (i.e. Crooke’s) 
has led to many errors ! This seems a somewhat startling 
paraphrase of the suggestion that only Mr. Abbott's investiga- 
tions are reliable, and is in somewhat doubtful taste. 

We may, however, admit that the work is one which 
deserves very careful study. If its conclusions in nearly 
all instances signally fail to carry conviction, the new materials 
collected by the writer and embodied in these pages are 
worthy of a more cordial welcome than that which he is 
disposed to accord to the works of his many predecessors 
in similar lines of research. 


641 . 


R. E. Exthoven. 
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Indian Caste Customs. By L. S. S. O’JIalley. 8 x 5|, 
pp. ix -f- 190. Cambridge : Cambridge University Press, 
1932. 6s. net. 

The completion of the systematic survey of Tribes and 
Castes set on foot by Risley in 1901, based on a definite 
scheme or questioimaire, for which he, Ibbetson, and Nesfield 
were responsible, has been marked by the appearance of 
a number of works dealing with caste on less definite lines, 
and attempting to convey to the public a general impression 
of caste customs and organization as they strike the authors 
of these less technical contributions to the subject. 

The present work is the latest of such volumes. In it 
Mr. O’Malley who, as a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
has had first-hand access to his sources of information, 
aims at describing the working of the caste system in the 
hope of adding to the ordinary man’s knowledge of this 
peculiar form of social organization, and of enabling him 
to form a soimd judgment both of its merits and defects. 
Mr. O’Malley has done his work well, and has furnished the 
general reader with a handy little introduction to some of 
the infinite complexities of caste problems, which should 
serve to prepare him for the study of the more detailed and 
lengthier records of the ethnographical survey of India. For 
those at all familiar with the subject, this book contains 
little that is new. It would have been useful to have included 
a bibliography of important works on Tribes and Castes to 
facilitate a more profoimd study of the questions involved. 
Within the limits set for himself the writer has been able 
only to offer a rapid summary of many interesting features 
of caste practice. On p. 83 it is interesting to note that a 
penance for adultery of a strikingly original type, which has 
already been brought to notice in Bombay, has its parallel 
in the Punjab, among the Chamars. A reference on p. 91 
to the recent Sarda Act corroborates the conclusion of a 
former census commissioner for India regarding the apparent 
disproportion between married Hindu women and Hindu 
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men, which recently led a writer to suggest to The Times 
that polyandry was on the increase in India. It is clear 
that illegal infant marriages of girls are now veiled by 
describing the brides as unmarried, thus satisfying the 
requirements of both recent law and ancient custom. Some 
remarks on untouchability and its future prospects under 
a system of sivaraj, p. 159, will be read with general interest, 
as also a thoughtful chapter on Modern Tendencies, with 
which the wTiter brings his short treatise to a close. It would 
be well if reformers who contemplate an India with caste 
barriers and restrictions in decay would pause occasionally 
to consider the history of past reformations directed against 
caste, such, for instance, as Lingayatism. Even Christianity, 
in Portuguese India, has not freed itself wholly from caste 
distinctions ; and the possibility of a non-caste Hinduism 
for the continent of India may well give rise to profoimd 
apprehensions, for, to quote Mr. O’Malley, “ for the majority 
of Hindus, caste is the sphere within which morality operates 
... It does its best work as a guardian of morality.” 

694. K. E. Enthoven. 


India, Indo-China, Indonesia, etc. 

By C. O. Blagden 

1. COMPAGNIESBESCHEIDEN EN AANVEKWANTE ARCHIVALIA 

IN Britsch-Indie EN OP Ceylon. Door Mr. J. van 
Kan. lOJ X 7|, pp. vi -f 253. Batavia : G. Kolff & 
Co., 1931. 

This catalogue of official records, etc., of the Dutch East 
India Company represents the results of an inquiry 
commissioned in 1929-30 by the Governor-General of the 
Dutch East Indies and conducted by the author. The scope 
of the investigation is explained and discussed in the Introduc- 
tion, which inter alia brings out the fact that only a small 
proportion of the archives left behind by the Dutch in India 
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and Ceylon has been preserved. Nevertheless, the catalogue 
is a fairly large one. It covers documents kept in the Imperial 
Record Office and the Bengal Secretariat Record Room, 
Calcutta, the Bombay Government Records, the Madras 
Record Office, the Cochin Darbar archives at Ernakulam, 
some smaller collections at Madras, Calcutta, Cochin, 
Patna and Tuticorin, Goa and Pondichery, Government and 
Church archives at Colombo, the latter also at Galle and 
Matara, and a few documents in the Colombo Museum 
Library. 

Many of the papers listed are of considerable historical 
interest or importance ; and the catalogue entries, though 
mostly very concise, give a clear indication of their main 
purport. Indexes of persons, places, and subject matter 
facilitate reference for purposes of research ; and altogether 
the book is a well arranged production. 

491 . 

2. De Buddhistische Kunst van Vooe-Indie. Door Dr. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 7f x 5J, pp. 96, pis. 43. Amsterdam : 

H. J. Paris, 1932. F. 1.95. 

This Uttle volume is No. 13 of a series of monographs 
issued under the general title of “ De Weg der Menschheid ”, 
of which about half are concerned with matters of Oriental 
interest, e.g. Palestine, Egypt, Chinese philosophy, the 
Javanese temple of Barabudur, Japanese religion, and 
Christian and Muslim mysticism. No one is better qualified 
than Professor Vogel to write a manual of Buddhist art in 
India for Dutch readers, and he has performed his task in 
an exemplary manner. After a brief introductory chapter, 
mainly on the life of Buddha, he proceeds in the succeeding 
chapters to deal with the early Buddhist monuments from 
the time of Asoka to 50 b.c., the Hellenistically influenced 
art of Gandhara, the sculptures of Mathura under the Kushans, 
the art of Amaravatl and its neighbourhood, the golden age 
of the Gupta dynasty, the Buddhist cave temples (50 b.c. 
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to A.D. 700), and the period of decadence and renaissance 
(a.d. 600-1200). Then follow a short bibliography and a 
list of the plates. 

These are well selected and beautifully executed. In 
a work of such small size it was obviously impossible to do 
more than choose typical specimens, and that is what the 
author has done. In his text he gives us not merely an 
historical and descriptive account of the development of 
Buddhist art in India, but also maintains a critical attitude 
which helps the reader to understand the changes of style 
and treatment illustrated by the plates. His judgment is 
fairly balanced ; he is not a partisan, either of the school 
which sees nothing good in Indian art other than that of 
Gandhara, or of the one which fails to realize that without 
the Gandhara phase Indian art could not have developed as 
it did. He gives each successive period its due, and even 
the most bigoted anti-Gandharian should be satisfied with 
his high appreciation of the more characteristically Indian 
work of the later ones, especially the golden age of the Guptas, 
as he styles it. In short. Professor Vogel’s work is a model 
of what such a small handbook should be ; and not its least 
merit is that it is perfectly intelligible to a non-expert 
reader. 

618. 

3. Indochine. Ouvrage public sous la direction de 
M. Sylvain Levi. 2 vols., 11 x 9, pp. 232, pis. 14 
(including 2 coloured), pp. 215, pis. 13 (including 2 
coloured). Paris : Societe d'fiditions Geographiques, 
Maritimes et Coloniales, 1931. 

This work, which is published as one of a series issued under 
the auspices of the Commissariat General of the International 
Colonial Exhibition held in Paris in 1931, challenges com- 
parison with the somewhat larger and more sumptuously 
illustrated production on the same subject revue wed in our 
Journal in the July part of that year. 
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The first volume, the more interesting of the two from the 
point of view of Oriental studies, is provided with a preface 
by the general editor, M. Sylvain Levi, and includes chapters 
on the country and its people (Charles Eobequain), the 
population, under the aspects of race, language, and culture 
(J. Przyluski), ancient history (Louis Finot), modern history 
(Andre Masson), religions (Paul Mus), literatures (Maurice 
G. Dufresne, George Coedes, and Paul Mus), and art and 
archaeology (Victor Goloubew), each chapter concluding with 
a bibliography. 

It is needless to say that this strong team has produced a 
volume that is not only interesting but authoritative. AJl 
the above-mentioned chapters give within a necessarily 
limited space a clear and up-to-date account of the matters 
with which they deal. The bibliographies are a useful feature, 
but do not in all cases profess to be exhaustive ; in fact, the 
one appended to M. Przyluski’s article contains only three 
entries. But these include a reference to vol. i of the larger 
work indicated above. I notice that this author prefers to 
class Annamese and Cham with the Austroasiatic languages, 
although the former is a tone language (in which particular, 
as well as in a good part of its vocabulary, it shows connection 
with Tai) and the latter is to a great extent Austronesian in 
composition. But he would apparently like to make the 
Tai group Austroasiatic also, while suspending judgment 
on that point. In the chapters on religion and art and 
archaeology, the new view which dates Angkor Thom, wuth 
the Bayon, about half a century later than Angkor Wat is 
definitely accepted as established. 

The second volume consists of official statements on the 
administrative and political organization of the country, the 
army and navy, judicial and financial systems, posts, 
telegraphs and telephones, trade and chambers of commerce, 
agricultme, cattle rearing and forestry, hunting and fishing, 
mines, education, medical services, labour laws, geographical 
and topographical surveys, the Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme- 
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Orient, its publications and other activities, and the libraries, 
archives, learned societies, journals, and periodicals of the 
country generally, concluding with seven pages of population 
statistics. This volume constitutes, therefore, a useful work 
of reference on many different subjects. 

I have noticed few misprints. On p. 52 of vol. i, 'par should 
be p-dr (i.e. padr, the word being of two syllables). Near the 
bottom of p. 38 in the same volume a line is repeated and 
something is consequently missing. The first two lines of 
p. 26 of vol. ii should have appeared at the top of p. 25. The 
illustrations, though not numerous, are very good. A map 
and an index would have been useful additions ; but the 
two tables of contents are somewhat more detailed than 
the mere lists of chapter headings which usually serve 
as such. 

495 . 

4. Inscriptions du Cambodge. Publiees sous les auspices 
de I’Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Par 
Louis Finot. Tome V. 13 x 9|, pp. v, pis. 42. Paris : 
Paul Geuthner, 1931. 

Previous parts of this work have been noticed in our 
Journal. This fifth part follows the lines of its predecessors, 
the plates being clear and the scale not unduly small. The 
only letterpress consists of the titles and the list of plates, 
the whole being contained in a portfolio, so that each piece 
can be taken out separately. 

584 . 

5. Actes du xviii® Congees International des 
Orientalistes — Leiden 7-12 septembre, 1931. By 
The Executive Committee. 9| X 6j, pp. \i + 275. 
Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1932. 

This volume evokes pleasant memories of the excellent 
organization, kindly hospitality, and interesting papers and 
discussions which characterized the Oriental Congress of 
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1931. Its transactions, after a short preface which mentions 
amongst other things that it was attended by 574 out of its 
651 enrolled members, give the usual details as to the constitu- 
tion of the committees and sections, followed by a list of 
delegates, and then proceeds to an account of the general 
sessions, excursions, and entertainments, and a list of the 
publications presented to the Congress. The most important 
parts of this portion of the record are the speeches of the 
President, Professor C. Snouck Hurgronje, and the resolutions 
forwarded by the sections and confirmed by the Advisory 
Committee and the Congress in its final session. 

The greater part of the volume is, however, taken up by 
the proceedings of the several sections, vm. of AssjTiology, 
Egyptology, Western and Central Asia, the Far East and 
Indonesia, India, the Semitic languages and peoples, the Old 
Testament and Judaism, Islam, and finally an independent 
section devoted to Papyrology. Over 150 of the co mmun ica- 
tions offered in these sections are represented by abstracts or 
extracts ; some of these are very brief, but in a good many 
cases there is an indication of where the full text may be 
found in print. Some accoimt of the Congress, and especially 
of the proceedings of the Islam section, has appeared in the 
January, 1932, part of our Journal. This was the strongest 
section from the point of view of the number of contributions, 
and after it came India, but most of the others did not lag 
very far behind. In fact, there is a great deal of interesting 
matter in the records of nearly all of th^m, though this is 
hardly the place for a detailed survey. One can only recom- 
mend a reference to the book itself, for the items are too 
numerous to be adequately discussed or even mentioned. 

In this connexion I cannot suppress a personal grumble, 
because in the Far East and Indonesia section only two 
papers were contributed by Dutch scholars on the latter 
subject. In view of the fact that the Dutch are, naturally, 
the leading authorities on their great Eastern possessions, 
this seems to be a case of undue modesty. A great opportunity 
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was missed of telling tLe world of Orientalists sometliing more 
about this interesting part of the world than is generally 
known ; and there is certainly plenty to be said about it. 

The volume concludes with a list of the authors of the 
several communications, the statutes of the Congress as drawn 
up in 1897, a list of previous Orientalist Congresses, a list of 
members of the 1931 Congress, a Table of Contents, and a 
few Addenda and Corrigenda. 

646. 


Bkahm.\x. Eine sprachwissenschaftlich-exegetisch-religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchimg I, II. By Professor Jarl 
Charpentier. 9f X 6j, pp. iv + 138. Uppsala : 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1932. Kr. 4.50. 

We have long been familiar with the ingenious effort of Pro- 
fessor Hertel to reinterpret the Rgveda and Vedic religion in 
the light of the doctrine that Brahman originally denoted the 
cosmic fire which streams into the world through the rifts in 
its covering under the appearance of the sun, moon, and other 
constellations, though that sense appears in a refined form 
only in the Rgveda.^ Professor Hertel relies on the equation 
of Brahman with the Greek ^Aey/xa, and his interesting 
exposition of Vedic and Avestan religion compels him 
frequently to the conviction that those who are rash enough 
to oppose his views are sadly lacking in knowledge of philology, 
of Sanskrit, and of Avestan. Polemics of this kind may 
perhaps best be passed over sub silentio, but Professor 
Charpentier has thought it worth while dealing in detail with 
his opponent's efforts to find words denoting or connected 
with light in such terms as the Vedic yaJcsd, the Avestan 
ciOra, Vedic dhena, Avestan daena, Vedic vdsu, Avestan vohu. 
This destructive work (pp. 29-58) is well done, though it is 
by no means necessary or advisable to commit oneself to 
acceptance of the exact interpretations of these terms adopted 

^ Cf. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, ii, 447-9, 621-3. 
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by Professor Charpentier. More interesting, however, is his 
rival explanation of Brahman as equivalent to the Avestan 
Barosman, so that the original sense was “ Grasbiischel ” or 
something of that sort. It is, of course, perfectly possible 
that a term which originally denoted an article of importance 
in the ritual should pass over to the sense of spell, but the 
thesis is very far from being proved by its advocate, nor on 
the whole is it probable. None of the passages in the ^veda, 
not even iii, 8, 2, in which that meaning of grass bundle is 
suggested, can naturally be so interpreted, and the interesting 
suggestion (p. 76, n. 5) that hrahmacdrin is to be interpreted 
as a reference to the girdle of the religious student is wholly 
implausible. It is far more likely that hrahmacdrin means 
simply “ he who performs holiness ”. So again in 2?F. x, 61, 7 
svddhyo ’janayan brahma devdk, there is no “ Zauberwesen ” 
(p. 134), but merely a spell. The etymology of Dr. Haug, 
of course, is possible, but not m the least cogent ; in fact, 
none of those proposed is more than a hypothesis. Brahman 
in the Bgveda confronts us as an established term doubtless 
with a long history, which we are scarcely likely to determine 
to general satisfaction. But there is much that is interesting 
in the monograph, though it is perhaps unfortimate that 
Professor Charpentier is yielding to the temptation of following 
Professor Hertel in the path of assuming that any view is 
ipso facto condenmed because he does not share it. 

767. A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Individual and the Community. By Professor Wen 
Kwei Liao. 8| x 54, pp. xv + 314. London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1933. 15s. net. 

In this book the Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Nanking gives an interesting sketch of certain ethical 
and political issues in the form of an historical analysis of the 
motivating factors of social conduct. The governing con- 
tention of the author is that “ an individual, who has been 
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essentially a product of the community, can become a guide 
of it, if in his reaction upon it he by chance advance original 
elements to form new steps in the course of cultural develop- 
ment and social evolution The element of chance is 
essential, for the factors of progress can be subsumed under 
chance, that is, the accidental meeting of unrelated factors. 
Chance in its natural form is contingency, in its personal 
form self-determination, and in its social form opportunity. 
Chance is not to be predicted but expected ; it is instant, 
but not constant. In the light of this conviction the author 
re^^ews the analyses of motives which are presented by 
certain characteristic philosophers of the west, ancient and 
modern, including Kant, Fichte, Hegal, Marx, Comte, and 
the Utilitarians, stressing their attitude on the relation of 
legalism to moralism. Of greater interest and novelty to 
western readers will be his examination of the views of Chinese 
philosophers, the traditional, intrinsic and extrinsic moralisms 
of Confucius, Mencius, and Hsiin Tzu, Lao Tzu’s doctrine of 
inactionism through natural tranquillity, YangTzu’s hedonism, 
Mo Tzu’s altruism according to the will of heaven, and the 
legalism under Imperial despotism of Kung-sun Yang. This 
is perhaps the best part of the book, but the account of the 
late Mr. Sun Yat-sen’s doctrines is also decidedly interesting. 

There are many points of detail which might evoke criticism, 
but the work is not controversial, it is essentially a matter of 
exposition ; it is marked by a sound common-sense which 
seems innately in harmony with the spirit of Chinese 
philosophy. It is characteristic that in its account of 
Buddhism modern theories receive neither consideration nor 
recognition. Taken as a whole, the author's work is a 
substantial contribution to our understanding of Chinese 
thought. 

854. 


A. Beeriedale Keith. 
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A History of the Georgian People from the Beginning 

DOWN to the KuSSIAN CONQUEST IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century. By W. E. D. Allen. Introduction by 
Sir Denison Boss. lOJ x 6|, pp. xxiv + 429, pis. 31, 
ills. 41, maps 5. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1932. 31s. 6d. 

The time devoted, from a busy life, to the writing of this 
work, the long journeys and the money spent in the production 
of a handsome, well-printed, and profusely illustrated volume 
deserve recognition. There is no part of the world which 
promises a richer harvest for study than Transcaucasia ; 
its history, from the dawn of civilization, its languages, arts, 
religions, folklore, music, etc., are all of conspicuous interest 
and almost unknown in England, though in the Bodleian 
Library there are thousands of books, awaiting students, of 
material probably more abundant there, in this branch, 
than any to be found elsewhere in Europe. Sir Denison 
Ross rightly says, in his introduction, that “ Georgian studies 
in general have been almost entirely neglected in Europe ” ; 
but when he adds that Mr. Allen has done for Georgia what 
Lynch did for Armenia and Baddeley for the history of 
Mongoha he goes too far. 

There are five sections in the book : I, “ The Background ” 
(geography, ethnography, prehistory, etc.) ; II and III, 
a historical summary, based chiefly on Brosset ; IV, “ The 
People and the Power ” (social, judicial, ecclesiastical, etc.) ; 
V, “ The Life of Georgia ” (art, literature, etc.). The illustra- 
tions are good, and special praise is due to Mr. Allen for his 
reproduction of over thirty drawings from the Castelli MS., 
in the Communal Library at Palermo, of which a complete 
facsimile, properly annotated, should be published as soon 
as may be. 

The first thing to be said of the book is that it gives us too 
little on the best parts of the history compared with the 
space allotted to the less glorious periods and to details 
of administration. “ .^Esthetic irresponsibility ” (pp. 72-3) 
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hardly summarizes the character of the Georgian people ; 
as we see in Kusthaveli, the typical Georgian shares the 
British feeling that Ufe is after all a game, to be enjoyed and 
well played according to the rules, whether we win or lose, 
but no more than a game, to make us fit. The part of the 
faith and the church in social and political life was greater 
than Mr. Allen admits ; it is true that for a long time the 
Georgians have not been generally pietist, but even nowadays 
not a few of them would dislike Mr. Allen's attitude towards 
a religion which, however imperfectly lived, has at least 
been, as in Armenia, a guiding ethical principle and an emblem 
of national unity. As to the Georgian language, the author 
(on p. 23) rightly draws attention to its comparatively static 
character, unlike, for instance, English. But the Church 
of Rome, whose history has had many vicissitudes, has not 
greatly changed its language from the beginning, and the 
Georgians not only had nearly two thousand years ago a 
speech so elaborate that it was already capable of expressing 
with precise fidelity the sense of Hebrew, Greek, and other 
Biblical and liturgical texts, but they had nearly a thousand 
years ago a school of translators one of whom says that, 
in his rendering of Proclus, he adopted the meticulous method 
(like modern Germans) of aiming at an analytic, syllabic, 
etymological exactitude ; this at a time five hundred years 
earlier than any vernacular Eiuopean versions of Greek 
philosophers. The language has been enriched continually 
down to the present day by contact with other tongues, not 
only in vocabulary but in grammar (e.g. cf. Visramiani, etc., 
for Persian). The imsympathetic references to diplomacy 
and religion (pp. 218 and 266) might have been omitted. 
Due stress is laid on the value to neighboming lands of the 
trade in Georgian slaves ; the ability of the race is shown in 
the part its sons have played in the public life not only of 
Persia and Turkey but still more visibly recently in Russia, 
where to-day we find a Georgian ruling as dictator from the 
Baltic to the Pacific. 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1933. 


61 
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There are some details which call for notice. The biblio- 
graphical notes are useful, particularly for Georgian and Russian 
periodicals ; a pedant might carp at some of the transhtera- 
tions, and indeed the author has met such criticism more than 
half-way m his preface, but no serious student will find 
difficulty in identifying the items. On p. 318 an unwary 
reader may be led into the error of supposing that Visramiani 
is not in prose but in verse, like the Persian Wis, o, Ramin. 
The following misprints and small blemishes may be men- 
tioned : 57 “throat” for gorge, 74 “truthful” for just, 
107 “ reclamation ” for claim, 157 “ havering ” for wavering, 
157 “ crock ” and “ spot the winner ”, 168 “ contrast(s) ”, 
185 “ Okzakov ”, 200 “ morcelate ”, 203 and 'passim 
“ Cherkezeti ” fot Circassia, 320 “ Grug ” for Gruz and 
“ Guaramishvili ” for Guramishvili, 391 “ della ” for detta, 
393 “ Waher ” for Woher, 386 “ Russkaya ” and “ Byzan- 
tines ”, 387 “ Tserkvyu 

The writer of the present notice cordially welcomes the 
book as the first of its kind in English on a subject of great 
importance and hopes it will be widely read and rapidly 
followed by works from the same hand and others. 

760 . 0. Waedrop. 


Materials for the Kabardey Dictionary. Ease. 1. 
Dictionary of monosyllabic root-words and roots of the 
open-syllable type. By N. Jakovlev. 9x6, pp. 4 -t- 
xevi -f 134, pis. 2. Moscow ; Central Publishers for the 
Peoples of the U.S.S.R., 1927. Roubles 5. 

This volume (No. 6 of the publications of the Committee 
for the study of languages and ethnical Culture of the Oriental 
Peoples in the U.S.S.R.), of which 1,500 copies were printed, 
is “ dedicated to the Adyghe peoples ” ; it is well worth 
attention. In 1923, M. Jakovlev issued at Moscow five large 
lithographed sheets of LatUtabellen in Russian and German ; 
this time he has a complete translation in English of the 
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Eussian text. There is already some material on the subject 
of the Circassian languages ; e.g. Louis Loewe's dictionary 
was published in London in 1854, Adolf Berge edited Sagen 
und Lieder collected by S. B. Nogmov (Leipzig, 1866), and 
texts by P. Tambiev and others are- to be found in the Shorn. 
Materiahv dl. opis . . . Kavkaza and the Shorn. Sved. o 
Kavk. gortzakh. The “ Upper Tcherkes or Kabardey ” 
language presents many features of great interest to students, 
and its difficulties are such as to stimulate an ambitious 
philologist. The English of this book is clearly intelligible, 
and does credit to the translators, Mr. N. Strukov and Miss N. 
Kazansky. Only about 400 words are given in this first 
instalment, and it is to be hoped that it has been, or will be, 
followed by other material, for the mountain languages of 
the Caucasus are not likely to survive much longer in colloquial 
form. 

805 . 0. Wardrop. 


Stilmittel BEI Afrahat DEM Persischen Weisen. By 
Leo Haefeli. (Leipziger Semitistische Studien, Neue 
Folge, Bd. IV.) 9 x 5|-, pp. viii + 196. Leipzig : 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1932. 

Aphrahat, commonly known as “ Aphraates ” by 
Europeans, and as the “ Persian Sage by Syrian and Arabian 
writers in the first half of the fourth century of our era, 
was famous as the author of twenty-two Epistles which 
because of the character of their contents were called by 
Professor William Wright, of Cambridge, “ Homilies on 
Christian Life and Character.” The first ten Homilies were 
written in 337 and the following twelve in 344, and a separate 
Homily on “ The Character ” was added in 345. The Syriac 
originals of all these were published by Wright in 1869. 
Aphrahat was undoubtedly a Persian pagan, who embraced 
the Jacobite form of Christianity during the terrible persecu- 
tion of the Christians by Sapor H (309-379). He managed 
to escape martyrdom, and ha^dng been baptised he was, 
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probably after very considerable opposition on the part of 
his fellow Christians, appointed bishop and archimandrite 
of the famous old monastery of Mar Mattai, near Mawsil 
(Mosul) or Nineveh. He took the name of Ya'kobh, or 
Jacob, and Gennadius of Marseilles confounded him with 
Jacob of Edessa, who died in 438, and this mistake was 
repeated by other writers ; it was corrected by Wright in 
his Aphmates, pp. 440 and 507. The whole of the twenty- 
three Homihes of Aphraates have been translated by G. Bert, 
Aprahats des persischen Weisen Homilkn, Leipzig, 1888, 
and among those scholars who have dealt with the life and 
writings of the great sage may be mentioned Bickell, Forget, 
Sasse, Nestle, and Parisot. 

Though a Persian, Aphrahat wrote in Syriac, and his 
Homilies show that he was well versed in the Scriptures 
(Pethitta Version), and was well acquainted with apocryphal 
and historical works written in Hebrew. His style is bold, 
concise, and direct. He naturally writes as an ascetic, 
and supports his statements by many quotations from and 
references to the Old and New Testaments. His Homilies 
were highly prized in the Jacobite Church, as the numerous 
manuscripts of them enumerated by Baumstark (p. 31, note 2) 
testify. I found a very battered copy of Wright’s edition of 
this text, without covers and introduction, among the monks 
of the Nestorian monastery of Eabban Hormizd at Al-kosh. 

In his little book of 200 pages Dr. Haefeli gives a very 
interesting accoimt of his researches into method of composi- 
tion and the literary style of Aphrahat. The Syrian Churches 
have always regarded the collection of Homilies as a help 
and stimulus to those who were slowly and painfully trying 
to lead the perfect ascetic life ; but Dr. Haefeli has treated it 
as an anatomist would treat a “ subject ” on the dissecting 
table . He has deftly dismembered it, and laid bare a multitude 
of facts dealing with the author's grammatical system 
and details of composition, and the various ways and devices 
by which he produced the desired effect on his readers. 
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There are no mysteries left. Bones, muscles, sinews, tendons, 
nerves, etc., are separated and labelled and laid before the 
reader. And Dr. Haefeli’s results have a considerable value 
for those who are studying the literary methods of the Arabs 
and the early Muhammadan literature produced in Persia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. The only thing lacking in the 
book is a description and analysis of the great and pious 
soul of Aphrahat which made all these dead things hve. 
May we suggest that Dr. Haefeli might submit to a similar 
analysis the equally famous and more eloquent Homihes 
on Christian Life and Character written in Syriac by 
Philoxenus, who was also of Persian origin and a Jacobite, 
and was made Bishop of Mabbogh in 485. 

766. E. A. Wallis Budge. 


Ymago Mundi de Pierre D’Ailly, Cardinal de Cambrai, 
1350-1420. Texte latin et traduction fran 9 aise des 
quatre traites cosmographiques de d’Ailly et des notes 
marginales de Christophe Colomb. By Edmond Buron. 
3 tom. lOJ X 7, pp. 828, pis. 36. Paris : Maisonneuve 
Freres, 1930. 

It has long been known that Columbus based some of his 
geographical theories on information derived from Cardinal 
d’Ailly’s Ymago Mundi ; but the average student has hitherto 
had little opportimity of studying that great geographical 
compendium of the Middle Ages. By publishing the text of 
Columbus’s own copy (that in the Colombina Library), 
with all Columbus’s very numerous annotations, M. Buron 
has now enabled everybody not only to gauge the part played 
by the Ymago Mundi in the discovery of America, but to 
realize its full content and importance. The annotations 
had already been published by De Lollis, but without the 
text, which deprived them of much of their meaning. M. Buron, 
believing that Columbus wrote the annotations (an assump- 
tion not everywhere accepted), proceeds to show from the 
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discoverer’s own words that he had studied the Ymago in detail 
before 1492. In later years he seems to have re-read it. 
Indeed, it is clear that almost all his knowledge of “ cosmo- 
graphy ” was drawn from it, and that though he often referred, 
with a great display of learning, to the teaching of many 
ancient and medieval geographers, he only knew these at 
second hand from the Ymago Mundi. The date of this edition 
of the work, which has long been a matter of controversy, 
is fixed by M. Buron at 1480-3. 

If this was Columbus’s chief academic source of geographical 
knowledge, he had other and practical sources in his own long 
experience as a sailor in many parts of the world, the notes 
and observations which he had taken with unflagging industry 
and care wherever he went, and the tales told him by pilots 
like Velasco and Sanchez. Weighing the evidence, M. Buron 
has concluded that Columbus, so far from being the ignorant, 
superstitious instrument of destiny that many writers would 
make him out to be, was a geographer, astronomer and 
scientific observer considerably ahead of his time. He recalls 
the fact that during the difficult years at Lisbon — and perhaps 
also in Spain — Columbus sold books and maps, and reproduces 
the intricate globes which he drew in his copy of his second 
favourite book. Pope Pius II’s Historia rerum uhique gestarum. 

The account of the life and works of Cardinal d’Ailly will 
be very useful, though it is brief considering the many and 
important activities of a man who not only planned complete 
treatises on practically all the sciences but was the most 
influential prelate in France under the last popes of Avignon. 
It is interesting to find that three Englishmen, William of 
Occam, Eoger Bacon and John of Holywood (Sacrobosco), 
were among the scholars who had the greatest influence upon 
him. Holywood's great work, the Sfhmra, though for 
centuries recognized and studied all over Europe as the chief 
manual on astronomy, has never, by some curious chance, 
been translated into English. In his chapter on d’Ailly’s 
friend. Cardinal Guillaume Filliastre, M. Buron states that 
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the Nancy Map of 1427 was a map of the northern 
countries which Filliastre “ avait fait dessiner par im clerc 
du nom de Clavus ou Claudius cymbricus This is rather 
hard on Claudius Clausson or Clavus, whose two maps 
(neither of them, as far as we know, drawn for Cardinal 
FUhastre) were the first to show Greenland and had consider- 
able influence on northern cartography. 

The Columbian interest of the Ymago Mundi is so great 
that it tends to overshadow the interest and importance of 
the work itself. No one, however, who reads through these 
three volumes of descriptions of the whole known world, 
drawn from all ancient and modern writers, will fail to reahze 
why it was copied and re-copied all over Europe in the early 
years of the fifteenth century and its influence on geographical 
theory persisted long after Columbus’s time. M. Buron has 
given the Latin text of the Colombina copy and his French 
translation on opposite pages, and supplied full and scholarly 
notes all through. The book is copiously illustrated, partly 
with d’Ailly’s own figures or “ maps ” of the world, partly 
with reproductions of early maps ; and text and maps convey 
very clearly the medieval geographical teaching, in which 
the results of religious dogma, classical mythology, speculation, 
legend, and true scientific observation were combined, by a 
sort of legerdemain, to form a system. 

246 . E. W. Lyxam. 


The Mauryan Polity. By V. K. Kamachandra Dikshitar. 
Madras University Historical Series, No. viii. 9| x 6J, 
pp. viii 394. University of Madras, 1932. 9s. 

This very readable book is built on the vTiter’s historical 
lectures at Madras University, delivered within this decade. 
They comprise a study of the Arthasastra, the Asokan inscrip- 
tions, and the fragments of Megasthenes, the author holding, 
in the face of criticism, that the composer of the first work 
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was the chancellor of Asoka’s grandfather, Candragupta, 
known as Kautalya or Vatsyayana ; further, that Asoka 
was not a “ Buddhist ” — a term certainly unknown in Asoka’s 
day — nor Candragupta a Jain. As a student of “history” 
— and this, in our and therefore his, imbalanced culture, 
means technically secular history — he objects to the Edicts 
being considered “ as essentially religious in tone or in 
character To him their “ polity ” is essentially the state- 
craft of Kautalya. 

Readjusters of balance tend to overdo the weighting of 
the other scale, but Mr. Dikshitar is perhaps wiser than his 
protest, and is virtually willing to see in religion the first 
and the last word of all man’s forward or upward effort. 
His discussions should be beneficial in keeping us out of the 
tendency to see, in Indian Buddhism, or ^akya, a “ Church ” 
resembling that of medieval Christianity or of Islam. It 
was then and there mainly a good way of life for the people 
at large — a “way according to dharma ” — and a specific 
withdrawn way of life for the religieux. And that the stress 
on the teaching of the former and resort to the latter did for 
a time and to an extent prevail in India : — this is all that 
Rhys Davids meant by his title Buddhist India, at which the 
writer cavils (p. 271). The very first words of this book, 
now alas ! out of print, rebuke him ; “to describe ancient 
India during the period of Buddhist ascendancy from the 
point of view ... of the rajput.” If the Edicts are silent 
as to Nirvana and stress the high interest and importance 
for every man of the next step, svarga, this is only what the 
great thesaurus of Sakyan Suttas, existing in Asoka’s day 
are mainly concerned to do. Mr. Dikshitar confuses the special 
mandate for monks, which had evolved by that time, with 
the original mandate which was for every man, and in which 
“ nirvana , as a sunimum bonum {pace the edited first 
“ sermon ”) played no part. Artha, paramartha was the 
summum bonum, and dharma was, not an externaUzed set 
of formulae, but the divine urge, the Savitar so to speak. 
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within the man, which the Fmmder is shown putting in place 
of the Upanisadic Self of his day (Sarny i, 139 ; Ayig. ii, 20). 

My only comment on the Axthasastra dispute is to remind 
the writer that in making the author of the sayings one 
person and his date as early as the end of fourth century b.c., 
he is dealing with a time when men of India were not yet 
writing books. Whether the style of this recently discovered 
book of sayings be “ archaic or not ” has only to do with the 
date when the sayings came to be written. This fact does 
not apparently come in for consideration. It is one that 
we, both in East and West, tend to overlook. 

745 . C. A. F. Ehys Davids. 


An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism. By Benoytosh 

Bhattacharyya. 8f x 7|, pp. xii + 184, pis. 12. 

London : Oxford University Press, 1932. 15s. 

The word “ esoterism ” has a mutilated sound ; my much 
brought-up-to-date Webster relegates it to the feuilleton of 
rare and obsolete terms, and it leaves lovers of “ English ” 
apprehensive of being confronted with a title containing 
“ Exoterism but let that pass. In so far as Dr. Bhatta- 
charyya has further opened up a subject in which he has been 
preceded by pioneers like “ Avalon ” and Eliot (Sir Charles), 
but which still awaits the manifestation that only translations 
can give, let alone the truer manifestation won by mastery 
of texts, this little treatise is to be welcomed. As to whether 
he gives us a juster perspective of that subject than is to 
be found in his predecessors I judge myself not fully competent 
to decide. I must confess, in so saying, that I got as far in 
reading Book v of Eliot’s wonderfully compendious work 
(Hinduism and Buddhism). Readers of the present work may 
find me wrong. They will here find, beside a number of 
excellent illustrations, a sketch of the growth of what is 
termed “ Buddhist Magic ”, and a description of Tantrism 
and Tantric writings, the inferred influence of these on 
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Hinduism being also discussed. In a Conclusion the author 
finds that the monasteries and monks of India’s decadent 
and moribund Buddhism “ indirectly saved Hinduism 
from Mohammedan looting, as being taken for forts and 
soldiers respectively”. He also defies us to deny “that 
Tantric culture is the greatest contribution made by India 
towards the world’s civilization ”. We have a good deal to 
learn before we shall be prepared to endorse that. 

I could say more as to perspectives taken in the opening 
chapters, but refrain. The reader will consult this book 
not for them, but for information in Tantrism. That no 
reference is made to those earlier fellow-workers — let criticism 
here be confined to this. 

755. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Ethnological and Linguistical Aspects of the Ural- 
Altaic Hypothesis. By S. M. Shieokogoroff. 
lOi X 7^, pp. 198. Peiping : The Commercial Press, 
Ltl, 1931. 

The object of this elaborate work, which is reprinted from 
vol. vi of the Tsing Hua Journal, is a twofold one. 

The first part is devoted to an exposition of the author’s 
views on ethnical and linguistic evolution. They are some- 
what intricate and unconventional, and are made no easier 
by the extraordinary terminology which the author finds 
himself compelled to employ. The following sentence 
(pp. 34-5) is not perhaps a fair sample, but it is a pretty 
hard nut to crack, particularly without any explanation of 
the symbols : — - 

“ The effect of the interethnical pressure may be better 
seen when the difference of the ethnical value of the units is 
considered. The ethnoses [szc f] are found under the pressure 
of all other umts. So if the ethnical value of the ethnos is 

defined as shown, f = — and its interethnical actual value 
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is increased, owing to the impulsive pressure of all neighbouring 
ethnical units, i.e. e = ^ where Si is the sum of all 

O} 

impulses of variations active among these units, then the 
intensity of the interethnical pressure and its effectiveness 
may be realized.” 

However, even if such vagaries be discounted, it is difficult 
to believe that the author’s theories will command much 
general support, particularly since they appear to be framed 
with specific reference to the peculiar conditions of central 
Asia, and are marked by a fundamental scepticism regarding 
the possibility of attaining certainty on the subject of the 
relationship between languages and their grouping in famihes. 

In the second part, which is devoted to a study of A. Sauva- 
geot’s Recherches sur le rocabulaire des langues ouralo- 
altaiques, the author is on securer ground, since he has a very 
considerable knowledge of the Tungus dialects, and is able to 
correct a number of mistakes and misapprehensions in the 
earlier work. 

At the same time, it is difficult to accept his exaggerated 
scepticism regarding the inter-relationship of the “ Altaic ” 
languages. If one discards all the cases where the phonetic 
resemblance is not too good as unproven, and puts down 
almost all those where it is satisfactory as loan-words, it is 
not difficult to make hay of any theory of relationship. 

536 . G. L. M. Cl.a,uson. 


Finianus. Die Abenteuer eines Ajvierikaxischen Syrees. 

Translated by Enno Littmajjn. 7i X 5^, pp. viii -f 74. 

Tubingen : J. C. B. Mohr, 1932. 

This story, first published in 1902, is the work of a Syrian 
resident in Brazil. It is written in the Lebanon dialect, and 
so is quite unintelligible to those who know only other forms 
of Arabic. It is translated because it is a good story, not to 
promote the study of vulgar Arabic, though some of the notes 
(though brief, they are all to the point) deal with words. 
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There are several editions of the tale and the German version 
is eclectic. In describing a fight between a man and an old 
woman, the German ends, “ We made peace between them 
and the matter ended.” One Arabic text has, “ We made 
peace between them and made them Idss on their beards,” 
a bit of schoolboy wit which is t3rpical of the whole. It is 
crude but not dirty. 

It is the tale of an emigrant who comes back to visit his 
native land and the woes he suffers from the mediaeval 
conditions of Lebanon imder Turkish rule. All goes wrong, 
he suffers from the hospitality of his friends, the perfidy of 
a maid, the exactions of Government, and from his aimt. 
Those who know Lebanon best will enjoy the tale most. The 
fun is left to speak for itself and below it all is the tragedy 
of one who is no more at home among his own folk. The 
Turks proscribed the tale for what it said about the Govern- 
ment, nowadays the Republic of Lebanon would probably 
condemn it for its all roimd sarcasm. 

763 . A. S. Tritton. 

La vie subhumaine de Gxjesar de Ling, le herds 
Thibetain. Par Alexandra David-Neel et le Laata 
Yongden. 8 X 5J, pp. Ixiv -f 346, ills 10. Paris : 
Editions Adyar, 1931. Frs. 20. 

It has long been known that there exists amongst the 
Mongols and Tibetans, in floating oral and mostly fragmentary 
form, a widely popular heroic poem or epic on a legendary 
warrior-king of central Asia called Gesser by the Mongols, 
and by the Tibetans Kesar or Gesar — a name somewhat 
disguised in the present volume as “ Guesar ". It was first 
brought to the notice of Europeans by a German translation 
from a Mongol version by the Russian academician I. J. 
Schmidt, in 1839. This disclosed the truly epical form of 
the poem, in which the hero is not only an invincible warrior 
but a just law-giver and liberator of the oppressed, who did 
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not die but is to return eventually to champion his chosen 
people — the Mongols. 

This epic exhibits some analogies with the King Arthur 
legend and the Edda of the Goths, but it is an Odyssey rather 
than an Ihad, if such a rude and relatively incoherent 
composition could be compared to such classics. Though 
largely mythological, it displays remarkably little Lamaist 
influence, beyond the reincarnation theory (which is not 
peculiar to Lamaism) and the name of the chief god under 
a title of Indra. The hero with his entourage is essentially 
human and central Asian, and he has been made the national 
god of war. Later, a local tradition was elicited that Kesar 
had been a former king of Shensi in western China, bordering 
Mongolia and Tibet, but he is not mentioned in the king- 
lists of those lands. As it is clear that the epic is woven 
round a real heroic and powerful king or emperor of central 
Asia in the dark prehistoric period of that region, its analysis 
is worthy of serious study. 

That the hero was Mongolian and non-Tibetan was indicated 
by me in 1894 in my Buddhism of Tibet, wherein I showed 
that the Grand Lama established for the Outer Mongols 
at Urga, at the instance of the Ming Dynasty for the taming 
of the troublesome Mongols was made an incarnation of the 
Mongol national hero Kesar. And the many literate Mongol 
Lamas whom I met claimed Kesar as their fellow-countryman. 
So also it was, at the Mongol temple at Pekin wLich I \usited 
in 1900, where the statue of Kesar w’as in Mongol and not 
Tibetan dress ; and similarly at the Mongol temple with its 
Kesar statue on the Mongol caravan camping-groimd outside 
Lhasa, as fully described in my Lhasa and Its Mysteries. 

The Tibetan versions of the legend show a more developed 
and expanded form along popular Lamaistic lines than the 
Mongolian, though the Lamas themselves take no part in 
retailing the legend, which is of the pre-Buddhist period. 
The legend is handed dowm orally by illiterate wandering 
bards, whose versions, while differing considerably in details 
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from the Mongolian, differ much also in the mouths of different 
singers, and even in the same individual singer at different 
times ; and few of them know the whole epic, but only 
particular stanzas or sections which specially interest them. 
So popular is the epic that stanzas of it are often sung by 
the Tibetan porters and merchants visiting Darjeeling on 
the Indian frontier, especially by the more mihtant men from 
Kham or eastern Tibet, who have made Kesar their war-god, 
like the Mongols. 

Two different Tibetan versions current in north-western 
Tibet were collected from the bps of singers and translated 
and pubhshed in English by the Tibetan scholar, the Moravian 
missionary, A. H. Francke, of Ladak, in The Indian Antiquary 
from 1901 onwards and in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society in 1905 onwards. In these versions, the story 
whilst retaining many parallels with the Mongohans, is 
considerably expanded on popular Lamaist lines. The 
hero is given a more miraculous birth with prenatal divine 
origin, and anachronistically is made a protege of the Ked- 
hat wizard, Padona Sambhava, the founder of primitive 
Lamaism in the eighth centm-y a.d., who procures the hero’s 
incarnation of a god in order to slay the demons of the land 
and gives him the kingdom of Ling as headquarters to 
destroy the “ King of the North ” and the Hor (or Turki) 
people, the traditional enemies of the Tibetans. Mr. Francke 
shows with considerable plausibility that this mythological 
expansion may be explained largely as a Sun myth, or Spring 
m3d;h, a conflict between the Sun and the demons of Ice and 
Darkness ; and he shows at least one undoubted parallel 
between a certain episode and one of the Nibelungen Saga. 
Yet he seems to recognize that these are mere accretions 
on an immensely old Kesar legend that must have been cxirrent 
several thousands of years ago, a conclusion that I had 
arrived at independently. 

Now, another Tibetan version from eastern Tibet, very 
much more expanded on Lamaist lines, has been transcribed 
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piecemeal from oral sources and strung together and trans- 
lated in summary in the present volume by the intrepid 
Mme. David-Neel, who previously penetrated to Lhasa in 
disguise, and has written several booklets on Tibetan 
mysticism. In it she claims that the hero and his theatre of 
exploits is purely Tibetan. In proof thereof we are told that 
when travelling in north-eastern Tibet in the Kham pro\nnce 
near the borders of western China and southern Mongolia, 
she discovered a village called “ Ling ” which had a settle- 
ment of the Hor (or Turki) tribe, the traditional enemy of 
Kesar, within a day’s journey, which satisfies the specified 
distance in her version for Kesar's capital — which would 
make Kesar’s kingdom a very petty affair. Besides this, 
she found that the village headman of Ling called himself 
“ King of Ling ” and claimed to be a descendant of an adopted 
son of Kesar of the epic ! He could not, however, supply 
details of his descent and title of “ king ” on the plea that 
the new Republic in China might take him up, presumably 
as a rebel. This chief lived in a “ chateau ” on a hillock 
adjoining the village, but no remains of any ancient buildings 
or earthworks of a town or even a monastery are described 
as being in the neighbourhood, nor does its name appear 
to be even that of a district, much less a province or sub- 
province. 

This “ Ling ” village name in eastern Tibet is patently 
a mere accidental coincidence in place-names ; and such 
a paltry “ kingdom ” even if remains of an ancient town 
existed there, which they evidently do not, would not account 
for the capital of the vast traditional kingdom of Kesar 
celebrated in the epic sung all over Tibet and Mongolia. 
Had there been traces of an ancient capital with spots sacred 
to Kesar it might have been one of the transplanted micro- 
cosms of the epic like the many “ Arthm- Seats ” in Britain, 
but there is no evidence even for this. The epic name of 
“ Ling ” means in Tibetan “ a Continent or Division of the 
World ”, and it is the term used to translate the Sanskrit 
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Dvipa with the same meaning ; and in the epic Kesar is 
said to be destined as “ King of the Four Lings ”, that is, 
“ King of the Four Quarters of the World,” or imiversal 
emperor. Besides, the authoress admits that when she 
visited the Mongol temple at Pekin and saw there the statue 
of Kesar “ in Taoist dress ” the Mongol Lamas scornfully 
rejected her notion that Kesar was a Tibetan and claimed 
that he was a Mongol and their Mongol war-god. 

This eastern Tibetan version, compiled from miscellaneous 
fragments stitched together, is by far the most expanded, 
heterogeneous, corrupt, and latest of all. Even its compiler 
describes it as “ fantastic ” and “ grotesque ”. With its 
dark sorcery, black-magic and spells of the latest debased 
form of the wizard Padma Sambhava type, its bizarre host 
of malignant demons is headed by the Tiger-headed Tamdin, 
or Hayagriva, a monstrous form of the Indian ^iva, the 
destroyer. One of the chief bardic sources is described as 
a wandering mystic and “ visionary ”, who held seances 
of the villagers, and hypnotized himself by gazing stead- 
fastly on a sheet of blank, white paper spread on a table in 
front of him, and then “ inspired, in a state of trance ”, 
recited on endlessly the epic as he saw it or imagined it 
subjectively. These seances were held twice daily for three 
hours each and continued daily for six weeks at a stretch 
before he finished his story ! Little wonder, therefore, 
that the “ text ” compiled by our authoress and her assistant 
extends, we are told, to seven hundred and forty-eight pages 
of MS, of which the present work is merely “ a condensed 
summary ” as there are “ so many repetitions ”. The book 
is named “ The Super-human Life ” of this hero, though 
“ Supernatural ” perhaps would have been a better title. 

It is a pity that so much devoted labour should yield little 
or nothing towards locating the hero geographically or 
chronologically. The medley of grotesque magic, sorcery, 
and spells may preserve something, perhaps, of interest to 
the folk-lorist. Yet even here, some of the translated titles 
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will need revision ; thus the murderer who runs amok, 
whose name is translated as “ The Fisherman-Butcher ” 
should read “ The Butcher with the Knife 

In short, the important task of sifting out from the manifold 
accretions covering the Kesar Legend its kernel of soHd 
historical fact regarding the dark period of central Asia 
still remains remote and unattempted. 

490 . L. A. Waddell. 


Mieat-i-Mustafa'abad (History of Jimagadh). By the 
late Sheikh Ghulam Muhammad Abdumiyax. 13 x 9f, 
pp. viii -r 818 + ii, pis. 28, map 1. Junagadh, 1931. 

Mustafabad was the name bestowed on the city of Junagadh 
by the great Ahmedabad King Muhammad Begada, who 
conquered it from its Chudasama Rajput rulers. It has not 
ousted the old historical name, but is still used by local 
Moslems. This book is a history of the Junagadh State 
from the earliest times, but with special attention to the Babi 
family to which the present dynasty belongs. Junagadh 
can now claim to have had its history locally VTitten in 
four languages : Persian, Gujarati, English, and Urdu. The 
present work is in the last of these languages, and might 
perhaps be regarded as somewhat superfluous in present 
conditions ; but on the other hand it may be symptomatic 
of the effort to make Urdu the lingua franca of the Indian 
Moslems, and to supersede Gujarati which they commonly 
use in Kathiawar and Gujarat. The author of the work 
was a native of Olpad in the Surat district and wrote in a 
simple style, free alike from the peculiarities of Dakhani 
Urdu, and from the high flying style of Lucknow. He did 
not live to complete the work, which has been revised, with 
the last two chapters added, by his son, Ghulam Ahmed. 
The compilation of the History has involved a good deal of 
research, and much of it is drawn from Persian manuscripts 
which are not otherwise easily accessible. The book has been 
well lithographed in Bombay, and is adorned by a large 

JRAS. OCTOBER 1933. 62 
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number of illustrations, some of them of considerable historic 
interest. It is a production creditable alike to the deceased 
author, and to the Junagadh Darbar which has materially 
assisted in its production. 

671 . P. E. Cadell. 


Sherleiana. I. Sir Anthony Sherley’s persische Botschafts- 
reise (1599-1601). II. Sir Anthony Sherley’s marok- 
kanische Sendung (1605-6). By Dr. Franz Babinger. 
9J X 6J, pp. 52, ills. 7. Berlin : Keichsdruckerei, 1932. 
Leipzig ; Otto Harrassowitz. 

The story of Sir Anthony Sherley’s journey into Persia 
in 1598 and his employment by Shah ‘Abbas as 
Ambassador to the Christian princes of Europe in order to 
promote an active alliance against the Sultan of Turkey has 
often been told. (Incidentally, it may be mentioned that in 
1841, J. Briggs published in this Journal (Vol. VI, No. XI, 
pp. 77 et seq.) “ A Short Account of the Sherley Family ”.) 
For Anthony Sherley’s journey from Venice to Qazvin we 
have no less than four first-hand narratives, namely his own 
Relation and those of three of his companions ; Parry, 
Manwaring, and Abel Pin9on. For his journey from Ispahan 
to Moscow and from Archangel to Germany by sea — for he 
travelled via Eussia in order to avoid entering Ottoman 
territory — we have Parry and Don Juan of Persia. But for 
the journey from Emden, where Sherley landed after 
a perilous voyage round the North Cape, across Germany to 
Eome, we have only Don Juan’s description, for Parry had 
been landed at one of the Dutch islands, whence he proceeded 
via The Hague and Flushing to England. 

This Don Juan of Persia was one of the Persian officials 
who accompanied Sherley from Ispahan. His Persian name 
was Uruch Beg ; in Eome he was converted to Christianity 
and took the name of Don Juan (1601). He kept his notes 
in Persian and in 1604 published his Relaciones, which were 
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dictated to a friend, who was unfortunately unable to help 
him with his geography, hlr. Guy le Strange in his admirable 
English translation of Don Juan’s book identified a great 
many of the places in Germany but some were distorted 
beyond recognition. Such names as Roberg, Quimidac, and 
lub offered hardly any clue to their identity. The first part 
of Professor Babinger’s brochure is devoted to this journey 
through Germany, and by means of rare chronicles and local 
records he has cleared up nearly all these strange transcriptions 
and has been able to trace almost the exact route of the 
embassy all the way to Rome. 

The second part deals with Anthony Sherley’s mission to 
Morocco, and in this connection also Professor Babinger has 
brought to light a number of interesting documents which 
he combines with the important researches of Comte Henri 
de Castries, which appeared in the second volume of “ Les 
Sources Inedites de VHistoire du Maroc'\ Series III, Archives 
et Biblioikeques d’Angleterre (Paris and London, 1925). This 
volume contains a great deal about Sherley which was 
quite unknown to any of his previous biographers. Before 
its appearance we knew very little of this mission to 
Morocco beyond what was given by Purchas, who published 
in his Pilgrimes a summary of a very rare tract printed in 
1609 by Ro(bert) C(hambers). De Castries made a thorough 
examination of all the contemporary English records and 
found many letters relating to Sherley’s adventures in 
Morocco. He was also the first to call attention to a very 
curious Spanish MS. belonging to the British Museum which 
had hitherto escaped the notice of those interested in 
Sherleiana. This MS. (Egerton, 1824) bears the title, Pesso 
polytico de todo el Miindo per el Conde Don Anttonio Xerley, 
and contains a survey of the Government resources and 
political relations of the principal states of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa in relation to Spain at the beginning of Philip IV’s 
reign. De Castries prints from this work the chapter on 
Morocco, which is chiefly interesting because of its authorship. 
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The contents of the MS. are as follows ; — Dedication to 
Olivares, f. 16 : Spain, f. 4 ; France, f. 86 ; Germany, f. 15 ; 
The Pope, f. 216 ; Venice, f. 23 ; Florence, f. 276 ; Min or 
Italian States, f. 29 ; Genoa, f. 306 ; Savoy, f. 32 ; Tirol, f. 356 ; 
Poland, f. 39 ; Moscovia, f. 42 ; Catay, f. 456 ; Sweden, f. 48 ; 
Denmark, f. 50 ; England, f. 56 ; the Rebels of Flanders, 
f. 676 ; Barbary, f. 79 ; Turkey, f. 826 ; Abassia (Abyssinia), 
Congo and Angola, f. 956 ; Cape of Good Hope, Sovala, 
Ma 5 anvique, Quiloa, Malinde, and Monbassa, f. 966 ; Persia, 
f. 976 ; The Great Mogor, f. 1026 ; El Dialcan, Calicut, Cochin, 
and Mayahar, f. 1066 ; Ceylon, f. 1156 ; Samatra, Marsinga, 
Gidago, Bengala, Pegu, Siam, Calimanan Aboa, Borno, 
Cochin-china, and other greater and minor potentates as far 
as China, f. 117 ; China and Japan, f. 118 ; Philippines and 
Moluccas, f. 1196. A discourse addressed by the said Sir 
Anthony Shirley to the Count Duke of Olivares (D. Caspar 
de Guzman) in confirmation and explanation of the political 
and mercantile considerations contained in the above. It is 
dated Granada, 2nd November, 1622 (f. 1216). 

As was to be expected the chapters of the greatest interest 
are those dealing with the countries which Anthony Sherley 
knew from personal experience, such as Italy, Muscovy, 
Persia, and Barbary. With regard to the actual manuscript, 
I am of opinion that it represents the work of a Spanish 
clerk who wrote at Anthony Sherley’s dictation. The spe lling 
of the proper names is sufficient evidence of this fact, for 
Anthony Sherley could not possibly have made such 
mistakes as occur for example in the spelling of English 
names. The paper bears a watermark, three superimposed 
circles surmoxmted by a three-forked crown : the top circle 
contains a cross and the two lower circles capital letters 
which vary from page to page. I find this watermark recorded 
in documents of the period to which the work belongs. 
I therefore take this to be the original and possibly unique 
copy. It is very much to be regretted that Anthony’s style is 
so confused as to be hardly intelligible. Had it been otherwise 
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it would have been interesting to examine the ideas he had 
formed of those countries he knew best, but I fear it is hardly 
worth the labour which would be involved by an attempt to 
unravel his endless periods in crude Spanish. 

Professor Babinger also refers to another Spanish treatise 
by Anthony Sherley probably written in 1626, which is 
preserved in Madrid but has never been carefully examined. 

Professor Babinger has discovered many documents in the 
German archives which throw yet further light on the 
negotiations between the Emperor Kudolph II and other 
Christian princes and has cleared up a number of obscure 
points. I cannot in this place attempt to indicate the wide 
field he has covered, but must refer those who are iuterested 
to the little book which is a positive mine of bibliography. 

Attention may be called to two little errors which have 
crept into the work of this most careful scholar. On p. 6 he 
says that the embassy under Sherley and Husayn ’Ali Beg 
was joined just as they were setting out from Ispahan by 
a Dominican and a Franciscan friar who had just arrived 
from Portugal. The two friars in question were Alfonso 
Cordero, a Franciscan, and Nicolas de Melo, an Augustinian. 
We do not know where the former came from, but the latter 
was on his way to Portugal after a long residence in Mexico 
and the Philippines. 

On p. 6 also. Professor Babinger accepts Don Juan’s 
statement that the Ambassadors left Ispahan on 9th July, 
1599, but this date must, I think, be an error for 9th May, 
for a letter dated Gilan, 24th May, was sent by Anthony 
Sherley to Venice, which letter must have been written on 
his journey from Ispahan to Russia. The bearer of this letter 
says that Anthony was leaving Persia a few days after himself. 
Don Juan gives nineteen days for the journey from Ispahan 
to the Caspian ; Parry gives eighteen days. They spent at 
least two months on the Caspian, for they were incidentally 
carried across to the Manqishlagh promontory (where 
Anthony Jenkinson disembarked on his journey to Bukhara 
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in 1558), and there they stayed ten days. They finally 
reached Astrakhan in the middle of September, Don Juan 
and Parry both say that they spent two weeks in Astrakhan, 
and Abel Pin9on says they set out up the Volga on 2nd 
October and finally reached Moscow at the end of November. 
Don Juan agrees with the others in the date of their arrival 
in Moscow and in most other details, and therefore Don 
Juan’s 9th July must be a scribe’s or a printer’s error. 
840. E. Denison Ross. 


The Conversion Policy of the Jesuits in India. By the 
Rev. H. Heras, S.J. Studies in Indian History of the 
Indian Historical Research Institute, No. 8. 7J X 5j, 
pp. viii -|- 79. Bombay : Indian Historical Research 
Institute, 1933. 

In the course of his book on Goa and the Blue Mountains, 
published in 1851, Sir Richard Burton wrote : “ The Hindoos 
very rarely become Christians now that fire and steel, the 
dungeon and the rack, the rice-pot and the rupee are not 
allowed to play the persuasive part in the good work formerly 
assigned to them.” In a recent American work on Sea Fights 
in the East Indies in the Years 1602-1639, this pronouncement 
is quoted with approval as describing the pohcy followed by 
the Jesuits in India, and the little book now under review 
is devoted to controverting the tradition represented by this 
statement. 

It has been customary to ascribe the system of forcible 
conversion to the Inquisition, but Father Heras pertinently 
points out that the Inquisition was not concerned with 
proselytism and that the Jesuits were not, in any case, the 
Order which administered the Inquisition. He produces a 
number of quotations from travellers and historians, which 
describe the peaceable methods employed by the Jesuits — 
their preaching, their instruction, their ceremonial, their 
dramatic representations and so forth, and he alludes to 
instances of mass -conversion which were attributed more to 
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spontaneous impulse than to any outward persuasion. 
Individual cases of violent compulsion might, he admits, be 
discovered which were due to the misguided enthusiasm of 
individual priests or administrators ; but he has no difficulty 
in showing that heathens lived in large numbers in Goa 
territory and possessed a certain latitude in the observance 
of their own festivals and ceremonials. The Portuguese 
Government, which supported the Jesuits, was no doubt a 
frankly proselytizing authority. It undertook the demobtion 
of temples and idols ; it punished severely any disturbances 
directed against Christianity ; and it debarred Hindoos from 
a number of special exemptions and privileges allowed to 
Christian converts. To this extent its efforts were forcible, 
and they were rigorously executed ; but extreme pronoimce- 
ments such as that quoted above from Burton are not a fair 
representation of the policy followed either by the Portuguese 
Government or by the Jesuits, and Father Heras is fully 
justified in putting before his readers the other side of the 
picture. 

864 . Anon. 


The Cambridge History of India. Yol. YI : The Indian 
Empire, 1858-1918. Edited by Professor H. H. 
Dodwell, M.A. 9x6, pp. xxiv + 660. Cambridge : 
Cambridge University Press, 1932. 30s. 

This is the second of the two volumes devoted to the British 
period, and continues the story down to the end of the Great 
War. To some extent it overlaps its predecessor, for in that 
the development of the administrative system was not pursued 
beyond 1818, and the first nine chapters of the present volume 
are devoted to making good that deficiency. Then, after an 
excellent account by Dr. Bice Holmes of the Mutiny, the 
remaining twenty-three chapters chronicle the peaceful 
development of the country, the only warlike topics occurring 
in the chapters on Central Asia {by the editor), the Conquest 
of Upper Burma (by Mr. G. E. Harv^ey), the North-West 
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Frontier (by Dr. C. C. Davies), and India and the War (by 
Mr. Rushbrook Williams). 

Nearly a third of the volume has been written by Sir Verney 
Lovett, who has dealt admirably with such diverse subjects 
as education, famine, district administration in Bengal, and 
the home and Indian governments. The sections relating to 
Madras and to Bombay were undertaken by Mr. Alan Butter- 
worth and the late Mr. Edwardes respectively, while 
Sir Patrick Fagan is responsible for those dealing with the 
upper provinces. The four chapters devoted to the subject 
of the reforms have been entrusted to Sir Richard Burn, whose 
summary is a model of careful and impartial treatment. Other 
topics have fallen to various experts, such as Sir Wolseley 
Haig, who contributes two chapters on military matters ; 
and the editor himself has treated the important subjects of 
Imperial legislation, 1818-1857, relations with the Indian 
States from 1858, and (as already mentioned) events in Central 
Asia. Such names as these are guarantees of a high level 
of achievement, and the volume appears to be in every way 
a worthy companion of the former one. 

775. W. Foster. 


Early Muslim Architecture : Ummayads, Part I, a.d. 622- 
750. With a Contribution on the Mosaics of the Dome 
of the Rock and the Great Mosque at Damascus by M. van 
Berchem. By K. A. C. Creswell. 17| x 13, pp. xxvi + 
414, pis. 81, figs. 491. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 
1932. £10 10s. 

Dieses monumentale Werk iiber die friihislamische Bau- 
kunst, das nur mit der gutigen Unterstiitzung S.M. Konig 
Fuads I. von Egypten durchgefiihrt werden kann, gehort zu 
jenen Leistungen der Kunstgeschichte, die fiir Generationen 
der Forschimg Anregung zu geben vermogen. Der erste Band, 
der jetzt erschienen ist, vermittelt einen griindlichen Einblick 
in die ersten Anfange der islamischen Baukunst unter der 
Dynastie der Omayaden, von denen besonders die KhaUfen 
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Abd-el Malik und Walid II. eine rege Bautatigkeit entfalteten. 
Im Mittelpunkt stehen der Felsendom in Jerusalem, die 
Grosse Moschee in Damaskus und die Schlossbauten der 
ersten Kkalifen jenseits des Jordan am Rande der Wiiste. 

Die Grundlage der Untersuchung bildet eine eingehende 
Auseinandersetzung fiber das Werden des islamischen 
Sakralbaus an Hand der literarischen Uberlieferung. Die 
Moscheen von Kufa, Hira, Basra und Fostat werden als 
fester Vorstellungsbesitz der Forscbung erscblossen. Hier 
zeigt sick besonders deutlich, wie die Pbantasie sich auch 
der historischen Quellen bedienen kann, um den Monumenten 
Gestalt zu verleihen, obne den Tatbestanden Gewalt anzutun. 
Historische Perspektiven und solcbe, die sich aus der Ein- 
stellung des Forschers zu den Problemen des baukfinst- 
lerischen Gestaltens ergeben, wirken so organisch zu einer 
einheitlichen Betrachtung zusammen, dass einem diese 
Architektur als lebendigster Ausdruck der sozialen, politischen 
und religiosen Gemeinschaft nahe gebracht wird. Diese 
Gesichtspunkte werden nicht als Selbstzweck verfolgt und 
gewissermassen in die Tatbestande hinein projiziert, sondern 
sie ergeben sich aus einer kritischen Betrachtung des Verhalt- 
nisses historischer Tradition und historischen Werdens zu den 
gegenstandlichen Tatbestanden. Daher wird besondere 
Sorgfalt auf eine erschopfende Mitteilung und kritische 
Auseinandersetzung mit den literarischen Quellen verwandt 
der arabischen Schriftsteller und der europaischen Pilger, 
Reisenden und Forscher vom frfihen Mittelalter bis in die 
Gegenwart. Darfiber kommt die morphologische Betrachtung 
aber keineswegs zu kurz. Von samtlichen Bauten liegen auf 
Grund sorgfaltiger Vermessungen genaue Plane und Schnitte 
vor und die wichtigen Details sind in angemessenem Masstab 
vergrossert. (Warum die Masse ausser in englischen auch 
in preussischen Fuss angegeben werden versteht man nicht 
ganz. Das dezimale Zahlensystem ware nfitzlicher.) 

Der eigentliche Kurs in der Darstellung wird, was auch in 
der Einleitung ausdrficklich hervorgehoben wird, durch die 
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Mitteilung historischer Tatbestande bestimmt und damit 
werden die Grenzen gesetzt. Diese Einstellung wird 
aucb in der Bebandlung gewisser wichtiger Spezialfragen 
streng beobachtet wie etwa der Entstehung der Pendentif- 
kuppel. Das Problem wird in grossen Ziigen durch die 
Jahrhunderte der Spatantike an Hand der einzelnen Monu- 
mente bis an die Schwelle der islamiscben Entwicklung 
verfolgt mit dem Ergebnis, dass man wabxscheinlich Syrien 
als die Heimat des spharischen Pendentifs anseben darf. 
Die Untersuchungen des Verfassers iiber die Entstehung des 
Minarets sind bekannt. Freilich steht das auf quadratischem 
Grundriss errichtete Minaret in Kairuan, das im Maghrib 
und Spanien bevorzugt wurde, morphologisch zunachst dem 
syrischen Kirchturm naher, als dem antiken Pharos. Davon 
werden aber die Perspektiven von Thiersch, die der Idee nach 
Zusammenhange mit dem antiken Pharos herstellen, so wenig 
beriihrt, wie jene durchaus berechtigten Perspektiven, die 
in solchen Formen des Minarets wie des Malwiyye (Schnecken- 
turm) in Samarra, der Idee nach gewisse Zusammenhange 
mit dem altbabylonischen Zikkurat sehen. Diese zusammen- 
hange werden einem sofort klar, wenn man etwa Darstellungen 
mittelalterUcher Meister von dem Turm zu Babel zum 
Vergleich heranzieht, die erkennen lassen, dass die Meta- 
morphosen in der Phantasie des Kiinstlers fiir den Laien 
manche Uberraschungen bergen. In der Anwendung des 
gleichseitigen Dreiecks bei der Auswagung der Proportionen, 
der sogenannten Triangulation, wird eins dieser Gesetze des 
Gestaltens in seinem umfassenden historischen Tatbestand 
iiberzeugend hervorgehoben. 

Der Bedeutung entsprechend verwachst mehr mit dem 
grossen Zusammenhang der Anteil des Persischen Genius an 
der Ausbildung des tektonischen Kanons der friihislamischen 
Baukunst. Die Perser fiihrten das Tonnengewolbe mit Gurt- 
bogen ein, das eine grossere Spannweite ermoglichte und 
gestattete, die Tragemauern durch Lichtoffnungen und Tore 
zu durchbrechen (Vgl. den Taq Iwan, einen Bau der Sasaniden- 
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zeit). Die Folgerungen, die daraus fiir Qasr al Kharanah 
abgeleitet werden, das der Verfasser nicht fiir islamisch halt, 
verdienen Beachtung. 

Anerkennenswert ist es, dass auch der in diesem Kultur- 
kreis besonders wichtigen Frage der Ornamentik eine Spezial- 
untersuchung gewidmet ist. Marguerite van Berchem hat 
in geschickt zusammengestellten Tafeln meistens nach eigenen 
vor den Originalen entstandenen Federzeichnungen die 
Mosaikarbeiten des Felsendoms in Jerusalem und der Omaya- 
denmoschee in Damaskus unter Heranziehung von 
byzantinischen und abendlandischen Mosaikarbeiten zum 
Gegenstand einer vergleichenden ornamentalen Untersuchung 
gemacht. Danach darf man diese Mosaiken in Jerusalem und 
Damaskus wahrscheinlich auf das einheimische Syrische 
Kunsthandwerk zuriickfiihren. Die von de Lorey entdeckten 
Mosaiken der Moschee von Damaskus mit den Flussland- 
schaften sollen sogar in mancher Hinsicht tatsachliche sj-rische 
Verhaltnisse ividerspiegeln, da arabische Schriftsteller die 
Villensiedlungen an den Ufern des Barrada in ahnlicher 
Weise beschreiben. Bei derartigen vergleichenden orna- 
mentalen Untersuchungen kommt alles auf die geschickte 
Wahl der Fluchtpunkte an, um einigermassen sicher die den 
wirklichen Tatbestanden entsprechenden Perspektiven zu 
ziehen. Um dem Vorwurf zu entgehen, dass gewisse formale 
Eigentiimlichkeiten auf den Werkstoff als solchen, oder die 
Technik als solche zuriickgefuhrt werden konnen und keine 
schopferischen Beziehungen zwischen zwei verschiedenen 
Kulturkreisen zur Yoraussetzung haben brauchen, sollte man 
noch mehr Beispiele ornamentaler Formen aus verschiedenen 
Materialien heranziehen. 

Die vergleichende palaographische Untersuchung der 
Bauinschriften fiir die es in dem vorliegenden Zeitabschnitt 
auch schon Probleme gibt, die die ornamentalen Unter- 
suchungen erganzen kdnnten, wird wahrscheinlich fiir einen 
der nachsten Bande auf breiterer Grundlage geplant, was 
insofern gerechtfertigt erscheint, als nicht gerade ^del wichtiges 
Material vorhanden ist. 
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Neben der Entwicklung des islamischen Moscheebaus, 
kommt in der friiliislamiscben Epocbe der Schlossanlage 
besondere Bedeutung zu. Diese jenseits des Jordans in der 
Syrischen Steppe gelegenen befestigten oder unbefestigten 
Scblosser sind der Idee nach den abendlandischen Pfalzen 
nicht unahnlich. Quseir Amra und Mschatta sind die beiden 
wichtigsten Bauten, die die wesentlichsten Aufschliisse iiber 
das Werden des friihislamischen ScHossbaus vermitteln. 
Angesichts der umfangreichen ornamentalen Studie iiber das 
Mosaik, kann man den Wunsch nicbt unterdriicken, dass auch 
die reiche Ornamentik von Mscbatta in diesen Exkurs ein- 
bezogen ware. Gerade an diesem den letzten Jahren der 
omayadischen Herrschaft angehorenden Ban mit seiner 
reichen Ornamentik beginnen sich die beiden Welten der 
Spatantike und des neu erwacbenden Orient klar zu scheiden. 
Nachdem die Torfront von Mschatta in einem Oberlichtsaal 
der Islamischen Kunstabteilung der Staatlichen Museen, 
Berlin neu aufgestellt worden ist, kommt die kunstlerisch 
hochstehende Steinmetzarbeit vollends zur Geltung. Man 
kann erst jetzt das Ornament in seinen eigentlichen formalen 
Werten erfassen. Bei einer auf breiterer stofflicher Grundlage 
unternommenen vergleichenden Ornamentuntersuchung 
lassen sich auch derartige Erscheinungen wie der Auftauchen 
der ornamentalen Stuckverkleidung der Wande in Qasr al- 
Heir besser in die allgemeine kunstgeschichtliche Betrachtung 
einbeziehen. Mit der Feststellung, dass dies die fruhste bisher 
bekannte Islamische Stuckdekoration ist, ist zwar ein wichtiger 
Tatbestand mitgeteilt, der aber erst dann seine eigentliche 
kunsthistorische Bedeutung gewinnt, wenn man an den 
Tatbestand erinnert, dass eine der wesentlichsten schop- 
ferischen Grundlagen der architektonischen Dekoration der 
islamischen Kunst in der sasanidischen Epoche zu suchen ist, 
die gerade den Dekorationszweig der ornamentalen Stuck- 
verkleidung der Wande zu besonders hoher Vollendung 
ausbildete. Freilich gehoren derartige vergleichenden morpho- 
logischen Betrachtungen nicht unbedingt in den Rahmen der 
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Bauforschung. Die kunstgeschiclitliche Untersuchung der 
Architekturformen der friihislaimsclien Epoche bietet noch 
viele Probleme und man darf dankbar dafiir sein, dass diese 
nunmehr in geschlossener Form vorliegt. Der Anteil Syriens 
bei der Ausbildung der friiliislamiscben Arcbitektur wird 
sicberlicb mit Eecbt vom Verfasser mit besonderem Nach- 
druck hervorgehoben, indem die einzelnen Tatbestande, die von 
diesem scbdpferischen Zusammenhang unmittelbar Zeugnis 
geben klar ins Licbt geriickt werden, Dariiber ■werden die 
Anregungen aus der iranischen Baukunst (Apadana, Liwan- 
bau) nicbt verkannt. Die Ergebnisse der in den letzten 
Jahren erscblossenen sasanidischen Palastanlagen in Kiscb, 
Damgban und Ktesipbon baben wabrscbeinlich fiir das Werk 
nicbt mebr berucksicbtigt werden konnen. In den meisten 
Fallen liegen die endgultigen Bauplane noch nicbt vor. Docb 
kann man bei der Betracbtung der Baudekoration diese 
wicbtigen sasanidischen Grundlagen kaum ubergeben. Gerade 
weil man das Gefubl bat, in dieser dem monumentalen Gegen- 
stand entsprecbenden monumentalen Arbeit eine luckenlose 
Zusammenfassung der bistoriscben Tatbestande vor sicb zu 
baben, muss daran erinnert werden. Die erschopfende Beband- 
lung des an sicb sebr mannigfaltigen Gegenstands kommt aucb 
dadurcb zum Ausdruck, dass aucb eine Spezialuntersucbung 
uber den Tierkreis eines Kuppelgewolbes des Wiistenscblosses 
Quseir Amra dem Text eingeliigt ist (von Fritz Saxl und 
Arthur Beer). Der eigentliche Gegenstand, die friibislamiscbe 
Arcbitektur wird auf diese Weise von alien sekundaren 
Perspektiven entlastet, und das Tbema hat in der Tat die 
erscbdpfendste Bearbeitung erfabren, die gegenwartig auf 
Grund der bistoriscben Tatbestande moglicb ist. 

634 . J. Heineich Schmidt. 

[In connection with the query in brackets at the bottom of p. 977, this 
particular unit of measurement is referred to only on page 320 of the book 
where it is discussed in Note 3 . — Ed.] 
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The Dynastic History of Northern India : Early 
Medieval Period. With a Foreword by Dr. L. D. 
Barnett. By H. C. Bay. Vol. i. 9| x 6^, pp. xl + 
664 4- ii, maps 10. Calcutta : University Press, 1931. 
15s. 

In this work, Dr. H. C. Ray gives us one of the most 
important contributions to Indian history that has appeared 
in recent years. The period covered is the tenth to the 
twelfth centuries, the age of transition from Hindu to Muslim 
sovereignty in Northern India. It is the flourishing period 
of the Rajput dynasties, for whose history we have hitherto 
been too much dependent on late tradition or Muslim sources. 
These are now corrected from epigraphical and Hindu Kterary 
records. It is the period of contact and interaction of Muslim 
and Hindu cultures, and a critical investigation of the mutual 
influences and borrowings is most important for our compre- 
hension of the history of the later period. Dr. Ray has 
studied the very considerable material for the history 
of his period which is available in Hindu and Muham- 
madan, literary and epigraphical sources. He has digested 
it with great critical ability and given a consecutive and 
coherent account of the various kingdoms into which Northern 
India was divided. 

This volume, the first of three, deals with Sind, the Panjab, 
Kashmir, Nepal and Assam, Kanauj, Bengal, and Orissa. 
The greater part of the ground is covered for the first time. 
It is only rarely, as in the case of the Palas and Gurjaras, that 
Dr. Ray has had a path made for him, but in such cases also 
he is able to throw much new light on a complicated story. 
One does not know what to admire most, the skill with 
which Dr. Ray has pieced together the scattered Muslim 
references in Arabic sources and reconciled them with the 
scanty Indian records in dealing with Sind and the north-west, 
or his critical treatment of the Kashmir, Nepal, and other 
chronicles, or his command of the extensive epigraphical 
material in his treatment of the eastern part of the area 
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he covers in this volume. Why, by the way, have historians 
never flourished at low altitudes in India ? 

The admirably clear maps are a feature of the book, and 
the genealogical lists add to its value, while it has an unusually 
satisfactory index. The book has been printed with the care 
which it merits. It is readable, comprehensive, and accurate ; 
Dr. Eay has undertaken a heavy task, and this first volume 
shows that he will carry it through most successfully. We 
need say no more for, referring to Dr. Ray’s modest quotation 
in his preface, it will take a very clever man with a very fine 
sieve to find faults in this book. We are also grateful to the 
Calcutta University Press for making this great work fully 
accessible. 

838 . J. Allan. 


Avicennae de congelatione et conglutinatione lapidum, 
being sections of the Kitab al-Shifa’. The Latin and 
Arabic texts edited with an Enghsh translation of the 
latter and with critical notes by E. J. Holmyaed and 
D. C. Mandeville. x 6|, pp. x + 86. Paris : 
Librarie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, 1927. 

The treatise here published by Messrs. Holmyard and 
Mandeville is of high interest to scholars, who are concerned 
with the history of chemistry, as one of the oldest works on 
geology that have come down to us, if not actually the oldest. 
In the old Latin version it is commonly attributed to 
Avicenna, but also occasionally to Aristotle or to Geber 
(Jabir ibn Hayyan), and until recently was generally regarded 
as spurious. The editors show that the ascription of the 
treatise to Avicenna is quite authentic, as it actually consists 
of parts of his great manual of philosophy, the Kitab-al-Shifa. 
Their work is scholarly and exact, and includes indexes of 
persons and subjects. 

818 . 


A. G. Ellis. 
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An Inteoduction to the Compaeative Philology of 
Indo-Aeyan Languages. By E. V. Jahagiedae. 

X 4|, pp. ii + 166. Poona : The Oriental Book 
Agency, 1932. Es, 3. 

This little book, which purports to give a sketch of the 
development of Indo-European through Sanskrit into the 
modem Indo-Aryan languages, is written with enthusiasm, 
but would have been much better if enthusiasm had been 
tempered with care. The plan of the book, as the author 
very generously acknowledges, is based largely on the present 
reviewer’s own lectures ; but its execution is so careless and 
is so fraught with blunders and misprints that it is quite 
unsuitable for putting in the hands of Indian students, for 
whom it is primarily designed. 

790 . E. L. Tuenee. 


The Language of the Pentateuch in its Eelation to 
Egyptian. By A. S. Yahuda. Vol. 1. 10 x 7, 

pp. xxxviii 4- 310, pis. 16. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1933. 25s. 

This is a very remarkable book and one which is certain 
to have a great effect on future Biblical studies. The whole 
subject-matter is summarized in a sentence from the Intro- 
duction : ‘ If the Biblical data concerning the wanderings of 

the Hebrews from the beginning of their history, when the 
patriarchs went forth from Southern Babylonia through 
Aram to Canaan, until the re-conquest of Canaan after 
the Exodus from Egypt, are correct ; further, if it is correct 
that the Pentateuch originated in the Exodus period just 
before the return of the Hebrews to Canaan : then it should 
be possible to discover in Hebrew strong traces of the languages 
of the lands in which the Hebrews sojourned in those times, 
more especially of Akkadian and Egyptian, then the richest 
and most highly developed languages on both sides of Canaan.” 
Hr. Yahuda proceeds to point out that in such books which 
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were admittedly composed during and after the Exile ” 
Babylonian influence in style and language is strongly 
apparent, while in the early books, such as Genesis, though 
there is a clear relation with the myths of Babylonia there is 
little Babylonian influence on the language. His argument 
is that a primitive spoken dialect will develop into a literary 
language by contact with a civilized power. He claims that 
the early Canaanite speech became the rich and flexible 
Hebrew by the influence of the high civilization of Egypt 
while Israel dwelt in that country, and he instances as an 
analogy the change in Arabic during the half-century of 
Mahomed’s lifetime. The effect of a high civilization on a 
growing language is seen in the adoption of loan-words and 
technical terms, the invention of new words, the development 
of turns of speech and metaphors consonant with the foreign 
influence, and also the use of phrases and idioms which are 
in accord with the spirit of the language of the higher civiliza- 
tion. The author sets out to prove this contention by means 
of the language and by what can be learned from the language. 
In this volume he confines himself to the Egyptian influence 
discoverable in the books of Genesis and Exodus, but promises 
another volume in which the other foreign elements in the 
language of the Pentateuch will be discussed. 

Dr. Yahuda is well equipped for his task. He is deeply 
read in Hebrew, Arabic, and other Semitic languages, his 
special study being the language of the Pentateuch. To 
these he adds ancient Egyptian, the main difficulty of which 
lies in the fact that it is the most recently studied of all 
ancient languages and is therefore not so fully imderstood 
as Hebrew and Greek. As knowledge of these ancient 
languages and scripts advances, there is no doubt that further 
connections between the various countries of antiquity 
will be found to have been closer than is generally admitted 
at present. Much is already known, but much more remains 
to be discovered, and this is specially true of Egypt and her 
influence on the Hebrew language and literature. 

JSAS. OCTOBER 1933. 63 
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The sections dealing with the Joseph and Exodus narratives 
are in some ways the least important part of the book, for 
here Egyptian influence has always been acknowledged even 
by the most anti-Egyptian scholar. At the same time these 
two histories naturally show the cultural and linguistic 
relations between the two peoples. The story of Joseph, 
whether regarded as history or folk tale, is peculiarly Egyptian 
in structure and detail as well as Lu incident. This has been 
admitted by all Biblical scholars, but Dr. Yahuda has 
brought forward much new linguistic material to the same 
efiect. One of the most interesting pomts, perhaps because 
it is so unexpected, is in Gen. xl, 41, where the A.V. has 
“ according to thy word shall my people be ruled ”, with 
“ kissed ” for “ ruled ’’and “ mouth ” for “ word ” as marginal 
notes, the literal translation of the Hebrew is “ according to 
thy mouth shall my people be kissed ”. The usage of the 
words mc/uth and hiss is entirely un-Hebraic, but in the case 
of the latter the word is the exact translation of the Egyptian 
in which, though literally “ to breathe ”, is ordinarily used for 
“ to kiss ”. It occurs, however, with the meaning of “ to eat ” 
as early as the Pyramid Texts, which are written in the artificial 
language of religion as they were for the use of the Divine 
King when the ordinary tongue of the common people would 
have been considered out of place. The word moidh is again 
the exact rendering of the Egyptian idiom ymi r “ he in whom 
is a mouth ”, which is the usual expression for an overseer 
or governor. The phrase is then an exact translation into 
Hebrew of the Egyptian, and rendered into Eng lish would read, 
“ according to thy command shall my people eat.” Joseph’s 
remark to his brethren, “God has made me a father to 
Pharaoh, is another literal translation from the Egyptian ; 
the Egyptian title “ Father of God ” has long been recognized 
as referring to some priestly office about the person of the 
Pharaoh, who in his official capacity was ntr nfr “ the Good 
God . The meaning of the name Zaphnath-paaneah which 
Pharaoh gave to Joseph has been continually a source of 
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considerable speculation and of attempts at derivation ; it has 
always been recognized as of Egyptian origin. Dr. Yahuda’s 
suggestion as to tbe origin and meaning, whether accurate 
or not, has the merit of accounting for the consonants 
and being sxiitable for the man to whom it was given. The 
suggestion is that the original Egyptian was dfi n t% fw ‘nh 
“ The Living one is the food of the land ”, which alludes to 
Joseph’s action in the seven years’ famine. It would have 
been better had Dr. Yahuda used the full form of the participle 
‘nhy, otherwise this translation of the name of Joseph conforms 
well to the rules of Egyptian grammar. Dr. Yahuda claims 
that the story is early and brings forward various arguments 
in support of the claim, among which is the fact that the 
King of Egypt is never mentioned by name, but is called by 
his title only, Pharaoh. This fact has been. taken by most 
Biblical critics as proof of the imhistorical nature of the story ; 
they urge that had the author known the name of the Egyptian 
King he would certainly have recorded it and that the omission 
is conclusive proof that the narrative is entirely traditional 
or legendary. Dr. Yahuda points out that it was an ordinary 
Egyptian usage to speak of the reigning king as Pharaoh 
without mentioning the name ; therefore the omission of the 
name is not in itself a proof that the record was made later 
than the events recorded. 

The history of the Exodus and of the events which led up 
to that migration has always been acknowledged by Biblical 
critics to contain Egyptian elements, as the scene is laid in the 
Nile Valley or the Delta. Egyptian concepts and words must 
therefore be expected, and Dr. Yahuda brings forward 
several which have not been previously noted. Thus the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart is an Egyptian expression, 
for when the Hebrew is literally translated the heart is said to 
be heavy or strong. This is pme Egyptian ; as early as the 
Middle Kingdom the expression dns lb “ heavy of heart ” 
is used for fixed determination, which in a bad sense would 
mean “ stubborn ”, while shm ib “ strong of heart ” means 
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“ arrogance The words rendered in the A.V. as “ And it 
came to pass in process of time ” would read, if literally 
translated, “ And it was in those many days This is so 
near to the Egyptian phrase “ Now after many days had 
passed over this ”, that it is clear that there is a close con- 
nection. One of the most convincing proofs of the connection 
in the language is in Ex. x, 14, 19, where Coast is used for 
Border, “ there remained not one locust in all the coasts 
of Egypt.” This is the true translation of the Egyptian 
r dr-f “to its border”, meaning “entire, whole, all”, a 
phrase which is found in Coptic as THps with the same 
meaning. 

Even in the stories which are clearly Babylonian in origin, 
the Egjrptian influence is marked. As Dr. Yahuda says, 
“ how is it that. Biblical stories which are so clearly related to 
Babylonian, yet betray features and elements so alien thereto ? 
If it were possible to determine an Egyptian origin of these 
differing elements, both as to conception and mode of 
expression, we could decisively conclude that we have before 
us elements newly introduced into the Genesis stories in place 
of the original Babylonian elements, and that this process 
can only have operated in Egyptian surroundings. This 
can have occurred only in a period when, still under an active, 
living and most intimate Egyptian influence, the tendency 
developed to adopt old narratives to the conceptions of the 
new environment and to invest them with a new linguistic 
garb, whereof the framework would remain the same but the 
content would be composed of fresh materials in new form.” 
One of the most characteristically Babylonian stories is the 
account of the Flood, yet even here there are a certain 
number of Egyptian words. The most important is the 
word used for the Ark, which is neither the usual Babylonian 
name for a ship nor even the word for the vessel built by the 
Babylonian prototype of Noah. The Hebrew tehitu, the 
Biblical name of the Ark, is so closely akin to the ordinary 
word for a boat or ship, dpt, that it is impossible 
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not to conclude that they are the same. It is also the word 
used for the Ark of bulrushes in which Moses was floated on 
the river. Another connection of the Deluge story with 
Egypt is found in the words ascribed to God, “ I will destroy 
man whom I have created ” is almost word for word the 
same phrase as in the 17th chapter of the Book of the Dead, 
“ Moreover, I will blot out all that I have made, and the 
land shall come into the Nun [primeval waters] by means of 
a flood as was at the beginning.” The gradual cessation of 
the Deluge, with the dates for the various periods of the 
drying up of the land, show an Egyptian origin. The inunda- 
tion in Egypt was the most important annual event for the 
agriculturist, and its progress was marked by festivals. The 
length of time from the beginning of the Deluge till it reached 
its height is one hundred and fifty days, which is the same as 
the whole of the Egyptian inundation. The fall of the water 
is divided into three stages, which again coincide with the 
Eg 3 rptian phenomena ; the first is when the mountains become 
visible, and in passing it may be observed that the Egyptian 
dw, Moimtain, becomes in Coptic toot, which may mean 
both Mountain and Desert. The second period of the fall 
of the Flood was when the surface of the earth became dry, 
and the third period when the whole earth was dried up. 
This description exactly fits Egypt during the fall of the Nile. 
It is very clear, then, that the Biblical conception of the 
Flood as the inundation of the Nile Valley has been taken 
over and interwoven in the Biblical narrative. Another 
interesting connection with Egypt is the height of the Flood, 
“ fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail,” the normal 
height of High Nile being fifteen cubits or a little over. 

Though punning origins of names are found in other parts 
of the world this is perhaps more common in Egypt than 
elsewhere. Every Egyptologist knows the story of the birth 
of the three Kings of the Vth dynasty, and how they were 
named by Isis. The puns there given are not isolated instances 
of such derivations of names. The Egyptian word rmt, Man, 
is derived from rmy. To weep, with its noun rmy-t, A tear, and 
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is accounted for by the myth of Man being created from the 
tears of the Sun-god. The Pyramid Texts are full of such 
puns, so also is the myth of Horns of Edfu, which though late 
in actual language is early in content. The story of the birth 
of twins in Gen. xxxviii, 27 ff., is parallel with the tale in 
the Westcar Papyrus, even to the punning on the names 
by the midwife. The names of festivals are derived in the 
same way from the utterance of a god in Egjrpt or of a hero, 
of an angel, or of a celebrated personage in Israel ; while 
place-names are taken from an actual or mythical event 
which occurred at the spot, e.g. Jacob called the name of the 
place Peniel Face of God, “ for I have seen God face to face.” 
It should be noted that the names are not mere priestly 
inventions, but were actual places and festivals. Dr. Yahuda 
makes the interesting suggestion that, during a conquest, 
“ by the assignment of a new name the conquest of that place 
is documented, so that it may actually serve as a title to its 
possession for all time.” In this connection the phrase, 
“ it is so called unto this day,” becomes of great importance. 
It clearly means “ for all time ”, and is so used in Egyptian and 
in the early books of the Bible. “ The Lord hath destroyed 
them [the Egyptians] unto this day ” certainly has that 
meaning. But, as Dr. Yahuda points out, in the later Biblical 
books, when Egyptian influence had weakened, it is no longer 
used as a self-contained phrase without relation to other 
times, but mostly as a terminus ad quern following a terminus 
a quo : “ Since the going forth from Egypt until this day.” 

In the Moses story Dr. Yahuda calls attention to the fact 
that in the one verse. Exodus ii, 3, four Egyptian loan-words 
are used, though there were other words equally suitable. 
Phrases which are analogous in Egyptian and Hebrew are 
also interesting. Thus in the Hebrew story of Korah “ the 
earth opened her mouth and swallowed them up ”, while 
in the Egyptian text the words are, “ the earth hath opened 
his mouth, Geb hath flung open his jaws.” 

{To he continued) 


872. 


M. A. Mueeay. 
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Persia. By Sir Arnold Wilson. With an Introduction 
by the Et. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. The Modern World 
Series. X 5^, pp. xvi -f- 400. London : Ernest 
Benn, Limited, 1932. 21s. 

This excellent hook deals with modern Persia, and contains 
only so much reference to its past history and literature as 
is necessary for a proper understanding of the present position. 
That it is interesting may be taken for granted, for, by 
common consent, Persia is an interesting country, and Sir 
Arnold Wilson a competent and attractive writer. More- 
over, he is an admirer of the Persian people, he appreciates 
their many good points and sympathizes with their efforts 
to join the ranks of civilized nations. Those who get then- 
ideas of Persian character from the pages of Haji Baba 
will do well to read what Sir Arnold writes in Chapter xii 
on the Persian military record, and the natural martial 
qualities of Persian men. The truth is that Bakhtiari and 
Turki tribesmen and the peasantry of certain parts form 
excellent military material, while the townsfolk are less 
warlike. 

It is said that the population has not increased in modern 
times. Sir Arnold Wilson examines the possible causes of 
this stagnation, and comes to no definite conclusion. A 
country's urban population can hardly increase unless there 
is some marked development of industriahsm ; and there 
has been no such thing in Persia until quite lately. The 
countryside can only feed larger numbers if irrigation is 
maintained and improved. Our author explains that, on 
the contrary, irrigation has declined since earlier ages. A 
stationary, if not dwindling, population appears, therefore, 
to have been a physical necessity of the case. 

For conveniently arranged information as to modern 
administrative methods and developments the book is in- 
valuable. There are, perhaps ine\'itably, a few minor defects. 
The copy supplied for review has been bound without the 
Editor’s Preface, although it is mentioned on the title page, 
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and again in the table of contents. Certain expressions and 
statements may fairly be criticized. For example : “ Nasir 
i Khusrawi ” (p. 117), “the tenets of the Itbn Ja'fariya 
or the Itbn Ashariya ” (p. 159), “ a well-known ode by the 
great mystic Shams i Tabriz ” (p. 188), “ Locusts are never 
mentioned ... in any early Persian literature ” (p. 368), 
“ We have no certain knowledge of the subject (plague 
epidemics) previous to 1773^ ” (p. 370). Locusts (^^) 
are mentioned in the Gulistan, and Tabriz was ravaged by 
plague ( j in 1539 and 1543. 

699. C. N. Seddon. 

The Persian Mystics : ‘Attar. By Margaret Smith. 
Wisdom of the East Series. + 4|, pp. 104. London : 
John Murray. 3s. 6d. 

This little book is one of the well-known Wisdom of the 
East Series, and may be compared with the earlier volumes 
by F. Hadland Davis on Jalalu’d-din Eumi and Jami. A 
pleasing and well-written introduction deals with ‘Attar ‘s 
life and the Sufi doctrines which he expounds. It is followed 
by short extracts in English from ‘Attar’s works. The transla- 
tions are free, but they catch the spirit of the original, and 
they are well selected so as to illustrate the developments of 
Sufiistic doctrine and ideas. It is not everyone that can 
sjonpathize with these ideas, but anyone to whom Sufiistic 
mysticism appeals will find pleasure and profit in the pleasing 
presentation here offered. 

525- C. N. Seddon. 

(History of 

THE Arabs and the Muslims in Palestine). By 
Zeeb Vilnay. 2 vols. 7x5. Vol. I, pp. 180, ills. 5, 
maps 2 ; Vol. II, pp. 192, ills. 4. Tel-Aviv : A. J. Stybel, 
1932. 

South-Arabian epigraphy, which has shed so much light 
on the history and politics of pre-Islamic ^abia, has done 
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little to elucidate its relations with Palestine, besides 
confirming the fact of early immigration into the latter 
country, already inferred from local and personal names. 
For the pre-Islamic period the author of this work has had 
to obtain material from casual notices chiefly in the Old 
Testament and the Jewish Oral Tradition, which do not 
fill many pages. But even after the Islamic conquest of 
Palestine, in spite of the sanctity attached to certain sites, 
the country occupies small space in the chronicles till the time 
of the Crusades : attention was focussed upon it while those 
struggles lasted, but was withdrawn when the enterprise 
of the Franks had finally collapsed, hlr. Vilnay has collected 
references to the condition of the country under its different 
rulers with skill and industry, and his second volume, which 
deals mainly with the Turkish and British periods, contains 
statistical information of great value and interest. Although 
the language in which he writes shows that he addresses 
Jewish readers, his treatment of the events which have 
followed the Balfour Declaration is objective and free 
from bias. 

The etymologies offered are at times untrustworthy. 
“ Admiral ” is usually supposed to come from 
not sLlI j^l. “Sheriff” is derived from “ shire -re ve ”, 
and has no connection with the Arabic “ Algebra ” 

is from the Arabic “ putting together ”, not from . 
These etymologies are to be found on p, 160. Since 

is found in the Qur’an, it should not be included among the 
European names for garments introduced by the Crusaders 
(p. 161). The correct etymology of “ Turcoman ” appears to 

be from Sj with Persian “ resembling ”, not from the 
first element with the Arabic jlcl “faith” (p. 276). 

Certain other errors of detail should have been avoided. 
The French conquest of Algiers is wrongly dated 1820, in lieu 
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of 1832 (p. 272). The name of ‘Abd al-Qadir’s father (ibid.) 
is almost unrecognizable as N'HSq for Muhyi’d-din. 

These and the like can easily be set right should the work 
reach another edition. 

676 . D. S. Margoliouth. 


Whither Islam ? A Survey of Modern Movements in 
THE Moslem World. Edited by Professor Gibb. 
8| X 5|, pp. 384, map 1. London : Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., 1932. 15s. 

The public appetite for works dealing with the present 
condition and prospects of Islam would seem to be as keen 
as its taste for descriptions of Soviet Russia. Professor 
Gibb’s method of gratifying this desire bears some resemblance 
to, though it is not altogether identical with, the procedure 
of a Royal Commission. After introducing the subject in an 
essay of sixty-four pages he hears the evidence of four highly 
expert witnesses, M. Massignon for French Africa, Herr 
Kampfimeyer for Egypt and Western Asia, Colonel M. L. 
Ferrar for India, and Mijnheer Berg for Indonesia ; he then 
devotes sixty-five pages to summing up. Since any one who 
expresses an opinion on this subject incedit per ignes sup- 
positos cineri doloso, it is undesirable in this journal to approve 
or disapprove the writers’ statements and conclusions. The 
matter communicated by the Dutch scholar will probably be 
the least familiar to Enghsh readers, who as a rule know httle 
of Java or Sumatra. Herr Kampflhneyer’s enthusiasm for 
the Young Men’s Moslem Association is hkely to attract 
considerable attention. Colonel Ferrar’s chronology and 
statistics will be found exceedingly useful. M. Massignon’s 
paper is full of valuable information. Finally, Professor 
Gibb s summing up is to be commended both for its exposition 
of the results to which the evidence leads and for the contribu- 
tions which it makes to the witnesses’ depositions. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Songs of the Druzes ; Transliterations, Translations, 
AND Comments. By Aapeli Saarisalo. 9f X 6J, 
pp. viii + 144. Helsingfors : Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 
1932. 

Literature belonging to the Druze community is rather 
scanty, so that this addition to it will be welcomed. It is a 
collection of thirty-three odes, mainly erotic in character, 
and containing little that is distinctively Druze, save in 
dialect, unless indeed the verses have some mystic sense, 
such as is found in the poems of Hafiz. An exception is 
found in No. XHI, an ode addressed to ‘Ali, but even this 
apparently contains nothing which might not be said by 
any of the Shi‘ah. The first stanza runs :• — 

‘all flk^at-tarir biqul winzdm 
yd asaf ‘amr minnah mdt winzdm 
'all, yd TiaV^f hizb^iUdh winzdm 
in-nas’r min foq sefak munkatib 

translated 

Ali, the people praise you, 

0 the regret of Amr for you he died and was angry, 

0 Ali, he who is followed by the tribe of God and who 
commands. 

On your sword is written the victory from above (God). 

The following is the comment : — 

1 : 1 winzdm from the subst. nazm ; 1 : 2, winzdm from the 
verb inzdma ; 1:3, tcinzdm from the subst. nizdm, pro 
naddm ; 1:1, means literally “ the mouth speaks a rhyme 
about you ”. 

It is permissible to doubt the accuracy of the explanations 
without venturing to suggest anything better. It must be 
supposed that the ‘Amr of line 2 is ‘Amr b. al-‘As, who 
according to the Fakhri (a Shi‘ite work) after helping Mu- 
‘awiyah to get the better of ‘Ali expressed the opinion that 
‘All had been in the right and Mu‘awiyah in the wrong. 
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The statement that ‘All in this ode is represented as a mytho- 
logical being (7 : 2, 8 ; 1) seems something of an exaggeration. 

The author admits (it would seem) that some of the poems 
are current elsewhere than among the Druzes. Thus of xx 
he says : “ This song was imported to Palestine during the 
Great War by Egyptian soldiers."’ Perhaps then the title is 
shghtly misleading ; in any case the material collected is 
deserving of careful study. 

737. D. S. Maegoliouth. 


The Cheonogkaphy of Gregory Abu’l Paeaj, commonly 
KNOWN AS Bar Hebraeus. Edited and translated from 
the Syriac by Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge. 9f x 6, 
Vol. I : pp. Ixiv 4- 682, pis. 8 ; Vol. II, pp. Ivi -f 402. 
London ; Oxford University Press, 1932. Two vols. 
£5 5s. 

Sir Ernest Budge’s indefatigable industry has again 
presented us with two stout volumes, one being a facsimile 
of the Bodleian MS., Hunt. No. 52, the other a translation of 
this well-known Chronicle of Bar Hebraeus, most voluminous 
of Syriac writers, and one of the two chief authors of his 
nation, the other, nine centuries earlier, being St. Ephrem 
Syrus. 

This book has already been printed twice and translated, 
in 1788 by Dr. P. J. Bruns, Professor of Oriental Languages 
at Helmstadt, in association with Dr. G. G. Kirsch, Kector 
of the Hof Gymnasium of Bayreuth. This edition was a bold 
and painstaking attempt in the then condition of lexicography, 
for it was only in that same year that J.D. Michaelis published 
his Syriac Dictionary separated from the Hexaglot Lexicon 
of Edmund Castell. 

Then le Pere Bedjan, a Chaldsean priest, crowned a series 
of Syriac books, excellently printed by Drugulin of Leipzig, 
with an edition in Nestorian type of the Chronicle of Gregorius 
Bar Hebraeus, This edition of 1890 is now almost exhausted. 
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although still in request ; it is of a very convenient format 
and size. Bedjan had the great advantage of many notes by 
Bernstein and other scholars on the earlier edition of Bruns. 
It is from his text that Dr. Budge translates. If we compare 
this with the Rotograph we find few variants, but occasional 
omissions. 

Partly on account of Bedjan using, for the sake of his 
compatriots, the less known alphabet, also because the 
printing of Oriental works tends to heavy expense, further 
because branches of photography have made great progress. 
Sir Ernest Wallis Budge determined on a reproduction of a 
MS. rather than a reprint. This MS. is in the better-known 
Jacobite or Maronite script ; it is clear, and affords good 
practice in the reading of MSS. : also in such a case, provided 
a trustworthy MS. is chosen, the margin of error is small. 

The selected MS. is one owned by the Bodleian Library, 
Hunt. 52 ; this and Hunt. 1 were used by Professor Bruns, 
that of le Pere Bedjan was based chiefly on MSS. of the 
Vatican, but collated with MSS. of other great Libraries. 
This facsimile is a fine piece of work, beautifully clear and 
easy to read. With the extra margin of white paper beyond 
the black of the manuscript page it necessarily forms a thick 
volume, and the English translation, in large, clear print, 
must match in size. Sir Ernest has refrained from encumbering 
either volume with notes, although he had contemplated a 
thorough working through of the whole work, with corrections 
of mistakes in history, explanations of difficult passages and 
expressions, and further “ full reference to modern printed 
Oriental literature ”. So, as frequently, the Best is the 
enemy of the Good, and the student must search for himself. 
Dr. Budge is better than his word : he adopts Bedjan's notes, 
and often explains names in the text ; where he does explain 
his notes are very useful, e.g. zuze Nasraye coins of Saladin 
En-Nasir, p. 431, ult. but on p. 457 he translates “ Christian 
zuze ”. In this case as in that of “ Yarlikhe or Yarlike, a 
Royal Mongol permit ”, giving these in the Index would have 
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been preferable as easier of reference and avoiding repetition. 
Further, he gives 63 pages of information about the Life 
and Writings of Bar Hebraeus, and a description with illustra- 
tions of the monastery of Mar Mattai on Jebel Maklub where 
Bar Hebraeus is buried. 

Sir Ernest prefers transliteration to translation, e.g. 
“ Abharis or Abares ” to Avars, p. 83, and “ Asklabone ” 
ib. for Slavonians or Slavs, but on the next page he gives 
Slavs ; “ Akko ” for Acre, pp. 238, etc. It is puzzling to 
find the “ river Alis ” for the Halys, p. 288, and “ Alix ” for 
Alexius, son of the Emperor Manuel, pp. 309, 312 ; “ Aukhatai ” 
usually written Ogatai, son and successor of Chingiz Khan, 
p. 383 ; “ Boduin ” for Baudouin or Baldwin, and so with 

other names of Crusaders ; “ Prayns ” for Prince, p. 283, 
and often. For Cathay we find “ Kata ” or “ Khata ”, pp. 347, 
419, and for Cathay ans “ Kataye ” or Khataye, p. 397, but 
once he adds the usual spelling, p. 354 ; “ Mawsd ” for 
Mosul, p. Ill, and throughout. More perplexing is the 
frequent writing of “ Hulabu ” for Hulagu, the well-known 
first Il-Khan, grandson of Chingiz Khan. Yet once Hulagu is 
given, p. xvi, and once Hulaku, p. 398. 

There are remarkably few misprints : Zain for Dalath 
p. xlii ; “ Unti ” Khan in the Index for Unk Khan, p. 352, 
six times. Correct also “ Mama ” p. 55 to Mamaea, mother 
of Alexander Severus. 

We venture on a few suggestions, p. 86, not “ house of 
weeping ” but (they made) lamentation : for “ doer of his 
good works ” read his benefactor, ib. p. 387, 8 : “ amarkuba ” 
is cotton ; and blue cotton cloth is worn by the poor : it 
was worn by Ala Ad-Din from a love of simplicity : p. 448, 13, 
not “ Mar Saint ” but the Venerable Bishop (Henan Isho). 
p. 127, 3, the Kaisaye or Kaisites, more commonly called 
Ma-addites, were Northern Arabs, one of the two chief 
divisions of the race : Kais was a descendant of Ma-add. 
p. 180 ult. “ Dukas Domesticus ” is a title Chief of the Body 
Guard or of the Household Troops, and so p. 169, thrice. 
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p. 79, “ papelion ” is Lat. jmvilio, tent. Lovers of Constantinople 
would prefer Porphyry to “ Purple ” pillar, p. 76 ; it is familiar 
as “ the Burnt Column ” to all passing along the high road 
in Istanbul. 

680 . f. J. P. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


Hindustani Phonetics. By Mohiuddin Qadri. 7J x 4f, 
pp. 116, Figs. 77. Villeneuve St. Georges : Imprimerie 
L’Union Typographique, 1931. 4s. 6d. 

This little volume, by an old student of mine, contains an 
interesting account of the pronunciation of Urdu as spoken 
by educated Dakhnis. The book proper begins on p. 15 ; 
the first fourteen pages are given to a historical statement 
of the reason for the difierence between northern and Dakhni 
Urdu. The next sixteen pages give details of this difference 
so far as concerns morphology. The last seventy pages discuss 
the phonetics of the language. In a short review one cannot 
go much into this. We do not yet know much about the 
subject, and many points are doubtful. There is need, too, 
for much more investigation into Urdu stress, both its nature 
and its incidence. 

The most valuable section is that on assimilation, which in 
Urdu is almost always regressive. There are a considerable 
number of diagrams, mostly palatograms. Unfortunately 
it is difficult to get much information from palatograms, for 
they are generally rather unreliable. 

A book like this, containing a good deal of pioneer work, 
must be regarded as a draft. If a second edition is called 
for the author will be able to mtroduce changes and improve- 
ments. I would suggest that consideration be given to the 
following points inter alia. 

p. 50. “ i is usually long.” It is long only in certain 

positions, otherwise it is short. 

pp. 54, 55. Diphthongs do, de, as in ndo “ boat ”, roe 
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“ opinion These are two separate vowels, not diphthongs. 
So to lu and eo on p. 56. 

p. 55. ai is said never to be final. It is final in harhm 
“ carpenter ”, kal “ several ”, etc. 

pp. 57-60. Vowels followed by nun i cjunna are said to be 
nasal. This is a mistake commonly made in India. The 
vowel preceding niin i gunna in banda, gmica, is no more nasal 
than that in ban or tun. 

In some places the author merely assumes that pronuncia- 
tion follows ordinary orthography. 

However, all such things are inevitable in early work, and 
we may anticipate correction in the near future. 

In the meantime we accord our hearty congratulation to 
the author, and wish him a speedy demand for a revised 
edition. 

Sit . T. Grahame Bailey. 

The ^veddnukramanl op Madhavabhatta (Son op Venka- 
tarya). Ed. by C. Kunhan Raja. Madras University 
Sanskrit Series, No. 2. 9^ x 6J, pp. xxxii + 96 + clxiv. 
Madras : University of Madras, 1932. Rs. 3/8 (India) : 
7s. (foreign). 

This is an edition of the verses introducing each AstaJca 
and Adhydya found in some MSS. of the Rgarthadipikd of 
Madhava, whom Sayana quotes on RV. x, 86, 1. The editor 
points out that the title he has given the work is due to 
confusion with a Rgveddnukramani by a different Madhava 
mentioned by Devaraja. These verses indeed are not an 
Anukramam at all ; nor are they part of the commentary 
proper, but in the nature of short essays on eight general 
topics, viz. ; accent, verbs, nipdtas, dvrtti, the Rsis, metre, 
the Deities, and interpretation. Each is artificially divided 
into eight sections, to correspond with the Adhydyas. 
Illustrative quotations from the hymns are fitted into the 
slokas in which the work is mainly composed, and although 
no subject is treated fully the manner of treatment is quite 
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enlightened. The author shows due but’ not excessive regard 
for .traditional views, referring often to the Nirukta and the 
Brhaddevata, to the Vedahgas, and the Brahmanas. He 
emphasizes the importance of considering parallel passages 
for interpretation, and gives valuable information on accent, 
use of tenses, metre, and the Rsis of the h 3 Tnns. 

Dr. Kunhan Raja has produced a satisfactory text from a 
correlation of six MSS., with an interesting introduction 
discussing the author’s identfty and date, a list of variant 
readings, references to all quotations, and an index of stanzas. 
At the end is a tentative edition, from one defective MS., of 
the sections on names and verbs of the other Madhava’s 
Anukramani, mentioned by Devaraja. 

684 . C. A. Rylaxds. 


Codices Avestici et Pahlavici Bibliothecae Universitatis 
Hafniensis. Vol. I : The Pahlavi Codices K20 and K206. 
Published in facsimile by the University Library of 
Copenhagen, with an introduction by Arthur Christen- 
sen. pp. xvi -f 388, 1931. Vol. II : The Pahlavi Codex 
K26. pp. vui + 106, 13 X 9j. Copenhagen ; University 
Library, 1932. 

These first two volumes of the Codices Avestici et Pahlavici 
of the University of Copenhagen are the first-fruits of a project 
planned as long ago as 1912. It is well known that MSS., some 
of the oldest extant in Avestan and Pahlavi, were brought 
early last century from India and Persia by Rask and Wester- 
gaard, and have been preserved in Copenhagen. Their 
condition made it impossible that they should be sent out of 
the country, so that scholars had perforce to make special 
journeys to consult them. These disadvantages were some- 
what remedied by the facilities provided by photographs of 
folios of MSS., of which I have myself been happy to take 
advantage. But with these two splendid volumes this 
JBAS. OCTOBER 1933. 64 
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undesirable state of things is already modified and should, 
when the whole series is complete, be entirely removed. 

Vol. I, containing the facsimile of K20, includes twenty 
texts of varying lengths, both Pahlavi and Avestan, These 
are as follows ; — 


(1) Artay Viraz Namak. 

(2) Matiyan i Yavist i 
Friyan. 

(3) The Length of a Man’s 
Shadow. 

(4) Yast fragment. 

(5) Ahriman and Esm. 

(6) Sayast ne Sayast. 

(7) Frahang i Oim. 

(8) Bundahisn. 

(9) Vahman Yast. 

(10) Andarz i 0§nar i danak. 


(11) Matiyan i Gijastak 
Abalis. 

*(12) Aturpat i Marspand’s 
Answers to the King. 

(13) Yast fragment. 

(14) Sros Yast HaSoxt. 

(15) Yasna extracts. 

(16) On the Recital of the 
Ya0a ahu vairyo. 

(17) A Pahlavi Rivayat. 

(18) Cim i gasan. 

(19) The Dron Offering. 

(20) Patit. 


Of these, Nos. 4, 7, 13, 14, 15 are Avestan texts with 
Pahlavi glosses. Nos. 3, 6, 10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 have 
not before been accessible in the original. The others could 
be had in editions and translations of varying excellence 

The importance of the volume is therefore evident, since 
only facsimiles can satisfy the needs of Pahlavi studies. 
Printed editions inevitably modify the text, making it more 
difficult to read by confusing additional signs and dissolving 
the ligatures. The age of K20, it being of the fourteenth 
century, adds to its importance. So it is now that we have 
the Pahlavi original of, for example, the Sayast ne Sayast, 
which was recently published in transcription only, leaving 
the reader very much in the dark as to the actuLl works 
written in the MS. 

K206 contains one folio of older date and twenty later 
folios of an independent MS. of the Shorter Bundahisn. 

The second volume offers the facsimile of K26, which has 
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fifty-tkree folios, the remnant of a larger codex, containing 
the text of the Artay Ylraz Namak, and portion of the tale 
of Yavist i Friyan. 

Both volumes are finely produced. The reproductions 
give excellent readable texts. The third volume containing 
K35 will be awaited with high hopes. The University of 
Copenhagen is to be greatly congratulated on the two first 
volumes of a most important series. 

857. ■ H. W. Bailey. 


Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi. Vol. II, Glossar. X 6, pp. xxi 
+ 302. Uppsala : In Kommission bei 0. Harrassowitz, 
Leipzig, and A. B. Lundequistka Bokhandeln, Uppsala, 
1931. 

With the publication of this Glossar, forming Part II of 
the Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi, of which Part I appeared in 1928, 
Pahlavi studies have at last begun to receive something of 
their due. It is a book which must prove of invaluable service. 
In spite of its restricted scope — it is intended to be used 
with the first part — the author has brought together a mass 
of material which enables one in every case to test the 
results of recent researches. How much I personally owe 
to the work of Professor Nyberg it would be difficult to 
estimate. When therefore suggestions differing from those 
proposed in the book are offered it is with the hope of making 
it still more useful. One general remark may be prefixed. 
The problem of the final -e in the transcribed words seems 
not yet to be fully threshed out. Against its presence in the 
official language of Sasanian times is the fact that it is absent 
from the Turfan Mid. Iranian texts. In the Sasanian inscrip- 
tions, too, we find Pahlavik av arydn str rvny beside Parsik 
av erdn stry rvny. A final y appears also at the end of verb 
forms. No reliance can be placed on the scribes of Pahl. MSS. 

Space does not permit more than a few notes here. 

*hrdh -uiV is explained by the phrase in SGV. 4, 47, azer 
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hrih i mihir, Skt. adhah tejasd suryasya, and by the corre- 
sponding phrase in GrBd. 57, 8, hac ray i xvarset. It is the 

same word as the frequent hrah (or hreh) “ shining ”, 

which appears here under *baxs. Both words belong to the 
verb brag “ to shine Cf. DkM. 283, 16 f., cegon ham hoi 
pairok ut pairok hoc hrdh brdh hoc rosnih. 

*dastr cannot be sustained. It forms with the preceding 
signs part of the word dturastar (or dturisiar) “ ashes Cf. the 
phrase in Zatspram 1, 25, siyd iii dturastar-gon. Hence here 
in GrBd 11, 11, read siydih i dturastar. Cf. siyalh in GrBd. 
161, 15. 

Hruftak need not be doubted. Beruni has masruq and 
mustariq in the same sense {Chron., p. 43). Munjanl has frif- : 
traft “ to steal ”. 

*avikdn should probably be read hanbasdn with the Pazand. 
Its etymology could be *ham-pat-s- “ to meet, attack ”. 

In BSOS. viii, 79, I have proposed kdrddk “ wanderer ”, in 
place of kdraBahak. 

Apart from these and other details, mainly in connection 
with rare words, the book must remain for a long time an 
indispensable aid in Pahlavi studies. 

269 . H. \y. B.iiley. 


Notes sub l’Afghanist.\n. Par Maurice Fouchet. 
7|- X 5, pp. 228. Paris : Editions Maisonneuve Freres, 
1931. 20 frs. 

The author of this little book was appointed in 1923 first 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
French Kepublic at the Court of the King of Afghanistan, 
and he unfortunately died at sea on his way home on leave 
in the autumn of 1924. We cannot, therefore, be surprised 
if we find a record of first impressions rather than a work 
of profound knowledge and experience. 

In the short space at his command, M. Fouchet attempts 
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to cover a very wide field. He begins by giving us a descrip- 
tion of his journey to Kabul, of Kabul itself, and of the 
newly-planned capital Dar ul Islam. He then disposes in 
a few pages of the “ Remote Provinces ” and the general 
system of Government, and proceeds to deal with the people 
in chapters devoted to their religious and moral life and their 
political and economic circumstances. 

Forty pages are allotted to the history of Afghanistan from 
the earliest times down to the end of the nineteenth century, 
and the work is brought to a conclusion with sixty pages on 
“ The Present ". WTien it is added that space is found for 
the writer’s views on such various topics as the career of 
Babur and the political situation in India in 1924, it will 
be realized that we cannot look for an exhaustive treatise on 
Afghanistan past or present, and that we must accept the 
title “ Notes ” as not unduly modest. 

As with most first-impressionists, M. Fouchet is most 
successful in his description of the physical setting, and those 
who like romantic descriptions of natural phenomena will 
doubtless enjoy his quasi l}Tical outbursts. They will share 
his thrills as he approaches Kabul under the threat of 
nightfall : — 

“ II importe de gagner Kaboul avant que la nuit rende 
tragiques des passages dantesque. . . . Des vallees s'ouvrent, 
longues comme I'oubli et profondes comme la mort. . . . Le soleil 
tombe, les ombres noircissent les hauteurs, des fleurs bleues 
achevent de mourir parmi les pierres, dans un parfum 
nostalgique ou passent, en boufees, les souvenirs lointains. 
Le soir s'etend . . .” 

He is similarly moved by the romance of history, and we 
have apostrophes to Delhi and to Babur. 

In estimating human character and assessing political 
probabilities he is less skilled. His sketch of the personality 
of Amanullah is quite superficial. The King remains a lay- 
figure. Though endowed with a “ sens politique etonnant 
chez un homme de son age ”, his “ superiority ” can only 
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be noted, not explained. His scheme of reforms is described 
in outline and, while the author notes their unpopularity in 
certain quarters and has earlier explained the “ relative ” 
nature of Amanullah’s authority over the tribes, he does not 
appear to have foreseen the inevitable debacle. The moral 
of the book is based on quite another outcome : — 

“ Periode critique, par consequent, que celle qui s’ouvre 
pour le nouvel £tat ! (due to a possible entente between 
Britain and Russia). L’Bmir de Kaboul verra-t-il assez clair 
pour faire decidement I’appel a la France ? ... La France 
est le seul pays capable de donner a I’Afghanistan la consolida- 
tion necessaire, la France dont le concours desinteresse ne 
pent porter ombrage a personne, la France dont les penseurs, 
artistes, techniciens sont toujours prets a se devouer partout 
oh il est possible de contribuer au progres ! . . . En consentant 
a se faire representer a Kaboul la France n'a obei qu'a son 
instinct genereux de paraitre la oh il y a une ceuvre a 
accomplir, un peu de la lumiere qui lui est propre a repandre, 
alors que les autres peuples n'ont que des preoccupations de 
comptoirs ou de bureaux de placement.'’ 

The realization of these philanthropic ambitions now appears 
rather remote. 

After all, as the author concludes ; “ Sur les cimes neigeuses 
ou dorees qui encerclent le plateau de Kaboul, le vent glacial 
ou brulant ne cesse de glisser eternellement, indifferent aux 
formes transitoires de ce qui dure dans I'Esprit de Dieu, et 
emportant vers I'inimuable silence, le balbutiement des 
levres humaines.” 

Leaving these heights one may express regret that the 
proofs of the book do not appear to have been rcvdsed by 
any competent hand. There are many errors in the 
representations of proper names. 

595 . 


D. L. R. Loeimee. 
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Marriage Conditions in a Palestine Village. By Hilma 
Granquist. Societas Scientiarum Fennica ; Com- 
mentationes Humanarum Litterarum, iii, 8. 9| x 6i, 
pp. viii + 200, Helsingfors : Akademische Buch- 
handlung, 1931. RM. 75. 

The author of this volume arrived at Jerusalem iu August, 
1925, in order to complete on the spot the study of The 
Women of the Old Testament which she had been prosecuting 
in the libraries of Europe, and attended an archaeological 
class under Professor A. Alt at the “ Deutsches Evangelisches 
Institut fiir Altertumswissenschaft des Heihgen Landes ” in 
Jerusalem. 

She then decided to continue her studies by the observation 
of native life at Artas, a Muhammadan Arab village south of 
Bethlehem. There she had the assistance of Miss Louise 
Baldensperger, sister of the author of The Immovable East, 
who had lived and studied folklore in Artas for thirty years 
and thoroughly knew the village people, and also of two Arab 
women, ’Alya Ibrahim and Hamdiye Sanad. 

The author's researches besides being confined to the 
small area of Artas (by no means a disadvantage), were also 
restricted to the marriage history of four different clans 
and six groups iu Artas during the last one hundred years, 
that is to say, as far back as the memory of the people would 
reach. 

The book consists of an introduction giving the circum- 
stances under which it was conceived, and four chapters on 
the method of investigation, the age of marriage (betrothal 
at birth, child betrothal, and reasons for child and early 
marriage), the choice of the bride (by whom chosen and from 
which circles, and how a stranger bride is found), and marriage 
by consideration (exchange of bride for bride, bride price, 
and discussion of bride purchase). In addition there are for 
each of the ten clans and groups genealogical trees, marriage 
lists and marriage tables, a plan showing marriages with 
strangers, and a list of references to other works. 
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The book was recommended to the Societas Scientiarum 
Fennica by Professor Edward Westermarck, the author of 
the History of Human Marriage and Professor Eafael Karsten, 
and the former spoke very highly of it in his report to the 
Abo Akademi, Finland, to which the author had applied for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Indeed, after a careful perusal of the book (which is in 
the nature of it very detailed) all one can do is to 
endorse Professor Westermarck’s opinion. 

The book contains several facts, he says, which have hitherto 
been considered little or not at all, facts, indeed, which could 
only be collected by a woman research worker in a Muham- 
madan country. Professor Westermarck regards the author 
as having discharged her task with knowledge and minute 
exactness, and her essentially statistical and genealogical 
methods as being particularly suitable to it. 

The genealogical method is one which can only be applied 
to a small community, and is not without its disadvantages, 
but Professor Westermarck considers that although the 
intensive study of a limited area has not infrequently tempted 
the research worker to make more extensive deductions than 
the material justifies, this is not a charge which can be brought 
against the writer of this book. In fact, far from exceeding 
the warranty of her facts, she has in her many notes quoted 
parallels which she has found in literature concerning other 
spheres of Arabic culture, and has thus increased the value 
of her thesis. Valuable also is the richness of detail which 
the small area studied has made possible. 

In regard to chapter iii (Choice of the Bride), as Professor 
Westermarck says, the main point lies in the treatment of 
the general Muhammadan custom of marrying a man to his 
father s brother’s daughter, one reason for this being, in 
Palestine as in Morocco, the safety it is considered to give 
the husband from becoming the object of his wife’s curses ; 
the most important causes are, however, economic, such 
marriages keeping the property within the family and being 
less costly. 
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Professor Westermarck also draws attention to the interest 
of the author’s parallels between endogamous and exogamous 
marriages in Artas and among the Old Testament Jews. 
She relates the prevailing lack of women in Artas to the 
numerous cousin marriages in accordance with the Professor’s 
own hj-pothesis that inbreeding has a tendency to increase 
male births. She states that marriage between cousins is 
very usual in the one great clan which is strictly monogamous, 
showing that inbreeding can lead to monogamy, just as it 
can, as Professor Westermarck has tried to show, be assumed 
as a reason for polyandry. 

The life and colour given by the author’s presentation, by 
frequent literal translations, of the statements made by 
her native informers are alluded to, and indeed the book is 
very rich in this kind of interest. 

After referring to the sociological value of the author’s 
work, and stating that her efforts have led to valuable 
results not only in the shape of the collected material, but 
also the conclusions she has deduced therefrom, Professor 
Westermarck ends by saying that she has succeeded in 
obtaining for her subject points of view of considerable 
general interest, and that, whilst the questions she treats of 
are not numerous, it must be remembered that the present 
volume is only the first-fruits of her three years’ work in 
Palestine and also in Germany and England. 

The continuation of the thesis is practically ready in 
Swedish and contains a similarly detailed presentation of 
the other sides of marriage conditions in Artas : betrothal 
and marriage ceremonies, the woman in her husband's house, 
polygyny, divorce, and widowhood. 

Its appearance will be awaited with interest. 

648. E. B. W. Chappelow’. 
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A Manual of Pali. Being a graduated course of Pali for 
beginners : Second edition. By C. V. Joshi. X 4f, 
pp. viii + 152. Poona : Oriental Book Agency, 1931. 
Rs. 2. 

The Manual of Pali, by C. V. Joshi, formerly Professor of 
Pali and Marathi at University College Baroda, is a handy 
little volume, now issued in a second edition. It is primarily 
intended for Indian students (as the use of Devanagari 
indicates) and forms a graduated course in twenty-three lessons 
well arranged and provided with copious exercises for transla- 
tion from Pali as well as from English. The glossaries added 
are in both these languages. As there is a dearth of purely 
haguistic manuals of Pali, we would welcome it as a text- 
book for our own prospective students of Pali, were it not for 
the foreign alphabet. When, however, learning Pali on the 
basis of Sanskrit, it is excellent and in its methodical treat- 
ment of the language preferable to Sumangala's Pali Course 
which is similar in style and arrangement. 

791. W. Stede. 


The Secret Lore of India and the One Perfect Life for 
All. By W. M. Teape. 81 x 5|, pp. xviii 346. 
Cambridge ; W. HefEer & Sons, 1932. 12s. 6d. 

In view of the marked revival of interest in the Upanishads 
(not only in theosophical circles, but also in quarters where 
one would scarcely expect it) this book is to be welcomed as 
a guide to and interpreter of the “ Secret Lore ” of India. 
Its chief value lies in its scope as being not a one-sided, philo- 
logical or metaphysical or historical discussion of the Upani- 
shadic problem ”, but an attempt to approach and under- 
stand the teachings themselves from a purely human point 
of view, as evidence of the living Truth and as manifestations 
of the Spiritual Reality as the goal of all human search. In 
other words, it does not discuss the Atman as an object of 
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analysis, but it brings “ Him ” borne to the heart of the 
reader as a personal experience. One may say that the author 
follows the example of the Sages at the close of the Yedic 
period who found the “ kinsman of the Real in the Unreal 
when searching in tbeir own hearts with adoration It is 
a psychological approach to the Self through the whole of 
the self. In this process the historical interpretation is 
insufficient since it looks only backward and does not deal 
with the vision of the ever-present Reality in the eternal Now. 

The author has been successful in his task to expound the 
two fundamental principles of Upanishad wisdom, \dz. 
universality and unity of spirit (soul) in a variety of ways and 
with copious analogies of similar symptoms in other spheres 
of religious and mystic thought. 

After an introduction in which a survey of the sacred tradi- 
tion is given, the author presents twenty-four selections from 
the principal Upanishads (Brihadaranyaka prevailing, followed 
by Chandogya and a few from the poetical ones), all translated 
into verse. It was a happy inspiration which made him use 
the medium of poetry for the expression of the sublime ideas 
of the Upanishads even when the original was in prose. The 
language of intuition and mysticism is rhyme and rhythm, 
as the truest expression of the spirit of man is music. The 
selections are followed by critical and constructive notes on 
language, subject-matter, and treatment of the theme by 
other authors, and a vocabulary of important Sanskrit words 
occurring in the Upanishads. The last 100 pages are taken 
up by a hermeneutical presentation of the “ Self as implied 
in the sub-title of the work, viz. “ The One Perfect Life for 
All for which the author is well equipped in his capacity 
as practical theologian. Various appendices conclude the 
absorbingly interesting and stimulating book. 

728 . 


W. Stede. 
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Extkait de l’histoire de l’£gypte. Vol. II, par Ahmad 
Ibn Iyas. Traduit de TArabe par Mme K. L. 
Devonshire . Extrait du Bulletin de I’lnstitut fran 9 ais 
d’archeologie orientale. Tome xxxiv. 11 x 8, pp. 29, 
3 plates. Cairo, 1933. 

This is a continuation of a translation of which the first 
section appeared in the Bulletin for 1924, and the period 
covered extends from 841/1437 to 857/1453, including the 
whole of the reign of Sultan Jaqmaq. The illustrations 
consist of photographs of monuments of the time of the text. 
Mrs. Devonshire has added some helpful notes to the trans- 
lation, concerning topographical administrative points and 
other matters that require explanation. She has grappled 
successfully with many difficulties of translation and all 
students of Mamluk history will find her work useful. She 
proposes to continue it still further, and when she reaches the 
interesting reign of the last great Mamluk Sultan El ^uri, 
will have the advantage of the far superior text of Ibn Iyas 
brought out recently by M. Paul Kahle and Muhammad 
Mustafa. 

».R. 20. 


K. Guest. 
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British Museum 

An extensive schenae of reconstruction on the northern wing 
of the British Museum will involve the closing of all the rooms 
on the upper floor in the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, save the First, Second and Third 
Egyptian Booms. The objects from these exhibition galleries 
will, for the most part, have to be packed away and will be 
inaccessible until the reconstruction is completed. The 
attention of scholars is requested to this point, and they 
are informed that these galleries will be shut on 1st October. 

This reconstruction will also necessitate the demolition 
of the present Students’ Room. It is hoped to provide 
temporary accommodation elsewhere, so that scholars may 
have access to tablets and papyri ; but this work will take 
several months. The Students’ Room will be shut as from 
Monday, 16th October, 1933 ; a statement as to reopening 
may, it is hoped, be made in the British Press in March, 1934. 


Notices 

The congratulations of the Society are offered to Dr. Henry 
G. Farmer, M.A.. Ph.D., on the award of a Leverhulme 
Research Fellowship in Oriental Study. He has already 
received a Carnegie Research Fellowship and the Weir 
Memorial Prize. He was elected President of the Commission 
of MSS. at the Congress of Arabian Music convened in 
1932 by the Egyptian Government. 


The congratulations of the Society are also offered to 
Col. D. L. R. Lorimer, C.I.E., I.A., who has been awarded 
a Leverhulme Travelling Fellowship for “ Research into 
Central Asian Languages ”. This will enable him to com- 
plete his study of the Biurushaski language. 
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Members and Subscribing Libraries are reminded that, by 
Eule 24, all Annual Subscriptions for the coming year are 
due on 1st January without application from the Society. 
A great saving would be effected if all members would kindly 
comply with this rule. 


To avoid unnecessary expense to the Society in the form of 
payment of surcharges on insufficiently stamped letters, post- 
cards, and packets received from India, Members and 
Correspondents are reminded that the postal rates as from 
that country to England have been increased as shown below : 

Letters Printed 

For each Papers 

For 1 oz. additional oz. Postcards for each 2 oz. 
Old rate . 2a. la. 6p. la. 6p. 6p. 

New rate . 2a. 6p. 2a. 2a. 9p. 



PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Archil' fur Orientforschung. Band viii, Heft 6, 1933. 

Bering, B. Die gefliigelte Scheibe in AssjTien. Eine religions- 
geschicbtlicbe TJntersucbung. 

Bossert, H. T. Das hetbitische Pantbeon. I, Der Gott auf dem 
Panther. 

Asia Major. Yol. ix, Ease. 2, 1933. 

Bang, AV., and Racbmati, G. R. Lieder aus Alt-Turfan. 

Forke, A. Die Anfange des Idealismus in der ebinesiseben 
Pbilosopbie. 

Weller, F. Uber das Brabmajalasutra. I.Teil : Der tibetisebe 
Text. 

Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama. Xo. 17, 1933. 
Pissurlencar Panduranga. Portugeses e Maratas (Continuagao). 
The Geographical Journal. A’ol. Ixxxii, No. 3, September, 1933. 
Stein, Sir Aurel. Note on a Map of the Turfan Basin. 
Epigraphia Indica. Vol. xxi. Part i, January, 1931. 

Bbandarkar, D. R. Mathura Pillar Inscription of Cbandragputa 
II : G. E. 61. 

Konow, S. Saddo Rock Inscription of the year 101. 

The Indian Antiquary. Vol. Ixii, Part dcclxxv, April, 1933. 
Johnston, E. H. The Gandistotra. 

A^ol. Ixii, Part dcclxxvi. May, 1933. 

Stein, Sir A. On Ancient Tracks past the Pamirs. 

Johnston, E. H. Random Notes on the Trivandrum Plays. 

Vol. Ixii, Part dcclxxvii, June, 1933. 

Johnston, E. H. Random Notes on the Trivandrum Plays. 
Grierson, Sir G. A. On the Modern Indo-Aryan A'ernaculars. 

A'ol. Ixii, Part dcclxxviii, July, 1933. 

Jayaswal, K. P. Places and Peoples in Asoka’s Inscriptions. 

C. E. A. W. 0. India and the East in current Literature. 

Vol. Ixii, Part dcclxxix, August, 1933. 

W. H. Francisco Pelsaert in India. 

Grierson, Sir G. A. On the Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. 
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Hooker, J. D., Himalayan Journals . . . New ed. . . . 2 

vols. 8x5. London, 1855. 

Johnson, Francis, Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English . . . 
13 X lOJ. London, 1852. 

Mahdi Lidin' Allah, A1 Mu'tazilah . . . Pt. 1. Arabic text ed. 

by T. W. Arnold. 9^ X 6J. Lei-pzifj, 1902. 

Phear, Sir John B., The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon . . . 

8 X 5|. London, 1880. 

Platts and Ranking, A Grammar of the Persian Language 
. . . 2 pts. 9x6. Oxford, 1911. ^ 

Poole, Stanley Lane, The Mohammadan Dynasties ... 8 X 51. 
Westminster, 1894. 

Ross, Sir E. Denison, Three Turki Manuscripts from Kashghar 
. . . (Arch. Survey of India). 

Sa'di. The Gulistan . . . New ed. . . . with . . . vocabulary. By 
J. Platts ... 9^ X 6|. London, 1874. 

Tr. . . . with . . . notes. By J. T. Platts ... 9 X 6. London. 

1873. 

Sarkar, Benoy Kumar, The Positive Background of Hindu 
Sociology. Book 1, Non-political . . . with appendices by 
Dr. B. Seal . . . (Sacred Books of the Hindus, \'ol. 16). 
[Introduction to the Sukraniti.] lOJ X 7. Allahabad, 1914. 
Schuyler, Eugene, Turkistan ... 2 vols. 9J X 6. London, 
1876. 

Sejx Suleiman Efendi’s Cagataj-osmanisches Worterbucb. 
Verkiirzte u. mit deutscher Ubersetzung versehene Ausgabe. 
Bearbeitet von ... I. Kunos . . . 9| X 6|. Budapest, 1902. 
Stein, Sir M. A., Sandburied Ruins of Khotan . . . 9| X 6l. 
London, 1904. 

Steingass, F., The Students’ Arabic-English Dictionary. 9x6. 
London, (1884). 

Wright, Arnold and Sclater, William Lutley, Sterne’s Eliza. 
Some account of her life in India ; with her Letters written 
between 1757 and 1774 ... 94 X 6i. London, 1922. 
Wyvern : Culinary Jottings for Madras . . . Reformed Cookery 
for Anglo-Indian exiles . . . 3rd ed. 8x5. Madras, 1880. 

Pamphlets and Journals 

Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Annual address, 1st February, 1888. 
By E. T. Atkinson. 

B, N. C., Some more facts about Maharaja Nanda Kumar 
(National Magazine, vol. 7, No. 4, 1893). 

Beveridge, H., Notes on Father Monserrate’s Mongolicae Lega- 
tionis Commentarius. By H. B. And the Surat Incident. 
Tr. from the Portuguese by R. S. Whiteway. (Offpr. JASB., 
N.S., Vol. 11, Nos. 7-8, 1915.) 
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Das, Sarat Chandra, A brief summary of Do Ka Zang, the 
Sutra of the Glorious Age, exhibited by . . . Sir C. Elliott . . . 
Darjeeling, 1895. 

Hoernle, R., On the Bakhshali Manuscript . . . Vienna, 1887. 
llminski, L., Preface to his ed. of the text of the Baber 
Nameh. Kazan, 1867. 

Irvine, Wilham, Nadir ^ah and Muhammad ^ah, a Hindi 
poem by Tilok Das . . . (Repr. from JASB., vol. 66, pt. 1, 
1897). 

Obituary notice from the Modern Review, January, 1914. 

Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India. Vol. 3, pts. 1-3. 
Vol. 4, pt. 1. Vol. 5 (Journal of the Buddhist Text and 
Anthropological Society), pts. 1, 2. Calcutta, 1895-7. 
Journal of the Central Asian Society. Vol. 13, pts. 2, 3, 4. Vol. 
14, pt. 4. (London), 1926-7. 

Journal of the Moslem Institute. Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 4 ; Vol. 2, 
Nos. 1, 2 ; Vol. 5, Nos. 1-2. 

Mitra, Rajendralala, An Imperial Assemblage at Delhi 3,000 years 
ago. Repr. from JASB., 1876. 

Modi, J. J., Dastur Bahman Kaikobad and the Kisseh-i-Sanjan. 

A reply ... 13 x 84. Bombay, 1917. 

Nanda Kumar, Maharaja, Note with reference to the trial of 
Moharajah Nundo Comar in 1775, prepared for Sir J. 
Stephen. 

Sen (Surendranath). Historical Records at Goa. [Offprint.] 1925. 

Adatrechtbundels ... 36 : Borneo, Zuid-Selebes, Ambon Enz. 

10 X 6J. ’s-Gravenhage, 1933. From Messrs. Nijhoff. 
Akanuma, C., A Dictionary of Proper Names in Indian Buddhism 

. . . Sanskrit (Romanized), Chinese, and Japanese. 10| x 8. 
Nagoya, 1931. From Hajinkaku-shoboh, Nagoya. 

Bibliography of the Orient, No. 1 (1932). Russian. Leningrad, 
1932. From the Russian Academy of Sciences, Exchange. 
Bibliotheca Islamica. l.c. Die Dogmatischen Lehren der 
Anhaenger des Islam von Abu I’Hasan ‘All Ibn Isma'il 
Al'As‘ari, herausg. von H. Ritter. Namen-Index. lOJ x 7. 
Istanbul, 1933. 

Die Chronik des Ibn Ijas . . . herausg. von P. Kahle 

u. Muh. Mustafa. Tl. 5, a.h. 922-8. (Bibl. Islamica, Bd. be.) 
Arabic. 104 X 74. Istanbul, 1932. 

From the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft. 
Bodding, P. 0., A Santal Dictionary, vol. 1, pt. 3, C, ch . . . 

11 X 74. Oslo, 1932. 

From the Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. 
Bonneau, G., A'oshino. Collection Japonaise pour la presentation 
de Textes Poetiques . . . Hors-Serie. Introd. a I’ldfographie 
japonaise. Tomel. Rythmes japonais. Tomes 2-4, 1’Expres- 
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sion poetique dans le Folk-Lore japonais. (Poetes et Paysans ; 
le 26 Syllabes de Formation savante. La Chanson de 26 
Syllabes. La Chanson de Kyushu.) Japanese texts, tran- 
scriptions, and French tr. 10| X 7. Paris, 1933. 

From the Author. 

Calcutta Gazette, Appendix . . . 6th July, 1933. Bengal Library. 
Catalogue of Books registered in the Presidency of Bengal 
during the quarter ending 30th September, 1932. 14 X 8L 
Calcutta, 1933. Frotn the High Commissioner for India. 

Cantineau, J., Le Nabateen. 2 pts. lOj X 7. Paris, 1930, 32. 

From Messrs. Lerour. 

Census of India, 1931. Vol. 11, Burma. Pt. 1 Report, Pt. 2 
Tables. 14 X 9. Rangoon, 1933. 

From the Government of India. 

Ceylon. First Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
June, 1933. 10 X Colombo, 1933. From the Chairman. 

Chatterjee, B. R. India and Java : 2nd ed. revised and 
enlarged. Pts. 1, 2 . . . (Greater India Soc. Bulletin, No. 5.) 
9x6. Calcutta, 1933. From the Greater India Society. 

Cochin State. The Administration Report of the Archaeological 
Department ... for the year . . . 1931-2. 134 X Si- 

(Trichur), 1932. From the Government of Cochin. 

Combe, Et., Sauvaget, J., Wiet, G., Repertoire chronologique 
d’epigraphie arabe. Tome 3 . . . 11| X 9^. Le Caire, 1932. 

From the Inst. Francais d' Arch. Or., Exchange. 

Dasgupta, Surendranath, A History of Indian Philosophy . • ■ 
Vol. 2. 9| X 7. Cambridge, 1932. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 

Deutsche Gesellschaft f. Natur- u. Volkerkunde Ostasiens 
Jubilaumsband . . . 1873-1933. 10| X 7^. Tokyo, 1933. 

From “Asia Major ” Verlag. 

Dumezil, G., Etudes comparatives sur les Langues Caucasiennes 
du Nord-Ouest. (Morphologie.) lOJ X 7. Paris, 1932. 

From Messrs. Adrieii-Maisonneuve. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam . . . No. 48. Mu’In al-Din Sulaiman 
Parwana — al-Mustansir bi’llah. 11 X 74. Leyden, London, 
1933. ■ Bought. 

Fenicio, Jacobo, The Livro da Seita dos Indies Orientais . . . 
ed. . . . by Jarl Charpentier . . . Uppsala, 1933. 

From the Librarian, Royal University of Uppsala. 

Hackin, A., L’CEuvre de la Delegation Archeologique Francaise 
en Afghanistan, 1922-1932. 1. Archeologie bouddhique . . . 
(Publ. de la Maison Franco-Japonaise de Tokyo, Ser. A, 
Tome 1.) 104 X 74. Tokyo, 1933. 

From the Musee Gurnet, Exchange. 

Hautecoeur, L. and Wiet, G., Les Mosquees du Caire ... 2 vols. 
134 X 104. Paris, 1932. From Messrs. Ernest Leroux. 
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Helfrich, 0. L., Bijdragen tot de Kennis van het Midden Maleisch 
(Besemahsoh en Serawajsch Dialect) . . . Supplement op de 
“ Nadere Bijdragen ”, 1927. 10 X 7. ’s-Gravenhage, 1933. 

From Messrs. M. Nijhgff. 
Hyderabad, Deccan. Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Department of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions . . . 1929- 
1930, 1930-1. 13i X lOi. Calcutta, 1933. 

From the Nizam’s Government. 
Ibn al-Arlf. Mahasin al-Majalis. Texte arabe, tr. et commentaire 
par M. Asin Palacios. [French tr. from the Spanish by 
F. Cavallera.] 10| X 7. Paris, 1933. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 
Ikbal Ali Shah, The Oriental Caravan. . . . [An anthology.] 9x6. 

London, (1933). From Messrs. Denis Archer. 

Indian States Forces. Army List . . . 1st July, 1933. 10 x 6|. 

Delhi. 1933. From the Government of India. 

Ishaque, M., Sukhanvaran-i-Iran dar ‘Asr-i-Hazir. Poets and 
Poetry of Modern Persia. Vol. 1 . . . Persian. lOJ X 7. 
{Calcutta), 1933. From the Author. 

Ivanow, W. The Diwan of Khaki Khorasani ; abbreviated 
version of Persian text, with introduction. 

Two early Ismaili Treatises ; Haft-Babi Baba Sajyid-na and 
Matiubu’l-mu’minin by Tusi. Persian text with intro- 
ductory note. 

True Meaning of Religion (Risala dar Haqiqati Din), by 
Shihabu’d-din Shah al Husajmi. Persian text and English tr. 
(Islamic Research Association, Nos. 1-3.) Bombay, 1933. 

From the Editor. 

Kane, P. Y., Katyayanasmrti on Vyavahara (Law and 
Procedure). Text (reconstructed), tr., notes, and intro- 
duction. ... 10 X 7. (Bombay), 1933. Froin the Author. 
Kern Institute, Leyden. Annual Bibliography of Indian 
Archaeology for the year 1931. . . . 12i x 9|. Leyden, 1933. 

Exchange. 

Law, B. C., A History of Pali Literature. ... 2 vols. . . . 10| x 6|. 

London, 1933. From the Author. 

Levi, S., Materiaux pour TlStude du Systeme Vijnaptimatra, 

. . . (Bibl. de I’Ecole des Hautes fitudes, fasc. 260.) lOJ X 7. 
Paris, 1932. From Messrs. Honore Champion. 

Madras. Records of Fort St. George. Fort St. David Con- 
sultations, 1711, 1723, 1724, 1728. Vol. 5. 13| X 8J. 

Madras, 1933. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Tellicherry Consultations, 1732-3. Yol. 6. 1737-8. Vol. 10. 

13J X 8J. Madras, 1933. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Mahabharata (Southern Recension). . . Ed. by P. P. S. Sastri . . . 
Vol. 8, Asvamedika, Asramavasika, Mousala, Mahapras- 
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thanika, and Swargarohana Parvans. 7J X 5J. Madras, 
(1933). From Messrs. V. Bamasicamy Sastrulu. 

Masson-Oursel, P., Willman-Grabowska, H. de, and Stern, P., 
rinde Antique et la Civilisation Indienne . . . (L'fivolution 
de THumanite, section 1, vol. 26). X 6. Paris, 1933. 

From La Renaissance du Livre. 
Munkacsi, B., Bliiten der ossetischen Volksdichtung, gesammelt 
u. . . . herausg. von Dr. B. M. (Sonderabdr. a. d. 20 u. 21 
Banden d. Zeitsch. Keleti Szemle, Kevue Orientale.) 
10 X 6J. Budapest, 1932. From Messrs. Harrassoivitz. 

Murakami, N., Sinkan Manuscripts. . . . (Memoirs of the Faculty 
of Literature and Politics, Taihoku Imp. Univ., vol. 2, 
No. 1.) lOJ X 8. Formosa, 1933. 

From Taihoku Imperial University Library. 
Nau, F., Les Arabes chretiens de Mesopotamie et de Syrie du 
7® au 8® siecle. . . . (Cahiers de la Soc. Asiatique, 1® ser., 1.) 
9x6. Paris, 1933. Fro^n the Musk Guhnet. 

Noda, C., An inquiry concerning the Chou Pi Suan Ching. . . . 
(Memoir, Toho-Bunka-Gakuin Kyoto, vol. 3.) [Chinese 
text with English Introduction and Abstract of Contents.] 
lOj X 8. Kyoto, 1933. 

From the Acad, of Or. Culture, Kyoto. 
Ortiz de Urbina, I., Die Gottheit Christi bei Afrahat. . . . 
[Sonderdiuck d. Orientalia Christiana, xxxi, 1.) lOJ X 71. 
Roma, (1933). From the Pont. In.stitutum Orient. Studiorum. 
Patna, Annual Report of the Managing Committee of the Patna 
Museum for years ending 31st March, 1927, 28, 29, 32. 
131 ^ Patna, 1928-33. From the Government of India. 
Peshwa Daftar. Handbook to the Records in the Alienation Office, 
Poona. Compiled by G. S. Sardesai. 10 X 6^. Bombay, 
1933. From the Government of India. 

Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. 29. Affairs of Northern 

India : Peshwa Madhavrao I. 1761-1772. 

Indexes to the Selections from the Peshwas’ Daftar, 

Nos. 1-2-5. ... 10 X 61. Bornbay, 1933. 

From the Government of India. 
Punjab, Catalogue of Books registered in the Punjab . . . during 
the quarter ending the 30th June, 1933. 13^ x Sf. [Lahore, 
1933.] From the Punjab Government. 

Press List of Old Records in the Punjab Civil Secretariat. 
Vol. 24, 1864-8. Revenue Dept. 131 x 81. Lahore, 1933. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Qudrat Allah, Qasim, Majmu a-i-Naghz or Biographical Notices 
of Urdu Poets. By . . . Abu’l Qasim Mir Qudratullah Qasim. 
Ed. by Hafiz Mahmud Shairani . . . (Punjab Univ. Or. 
Publications.) Urdu. 10 X 71. Lahore, 1933. 

From the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot. 
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Eustum, Asid Jebrail, Materials for a Corpus of Arabic 
Documents relating to the History of Syria under Mehemet 
Ali Pasha. . . . Vol. 5, Political papers for the year 

A. H. 1256. . . . (American Univ. of Beirut Publications.) 

Arabic, llj X 7J. Beirut, 1933. Bought. 

Sanang, Secen, Monggo ban sai da sekiyen. Die Mandschufassung 
von Secen Sagang’s mongolischer Geschichte . . . herausg. 
von E. Haenisch. 10 x 7- Leipzig, 1933. 

From Verlag “Asia Major ” . 
Sankhya Karika, The S.K. studied in the light of its Chinese 
version by M. Takakusu. . . . Rendered from the French 
into English by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. ... 10 X 7. 
Aladras, 1933. From the Registrar, University of Madras. 
Solomon, J. Gladstone, Essays on Mogul Art. ... 10 X 71. 

{Bombay, 1932.) From the Oxford University Pre.ss. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, An Archaeological Tour in Waziristan and 
N. Baluchistan. (Mem. Arch. Survey of India, No. 37.) 

An Archaeological Tour in Upper Swat and adjacent Hill 

Tracts. (Mem. Arch. Survey of India, No. 42.) 13| X 10|. 
Calcutta, 1929, 30. From the Author. 

Sydow, Oscar von. Donum Natalicium Oscari von Sydnw 
oblatum. „[A collection of monographs.] (Goteborgs 
Hogskolas Arsskrift, 39.) lOJ X 7J. Gotoburgi, 1933. 

From Messrs. Weltergren and Kerber. 
Torrey, C. C., The Jewish Foundation of Islam. . . . (Hilda Stich 
Stroock Lectures, Jewish Institute of Religion.) lOJ X 7|. 
Neiv York, 1933. From the Bloch Publishing Co. 

Tucci, G., Indo-Tibetica II. Rin e’en bzan po e la rinascita del 
■'•Buddhismo nel Tibet intorno al Mille. (R. Accad. d’ltalia. 
Studi e document!, 1.) 10 X 7|. Roma, 1933. 

From the Author. 

‘Umar Khayyam, Les Manuscrits mineurs des Ruba’iyat de 
"Omar Khayyam dans la Bibl. Nat. . . . Publ. avec une 
introduction . . . hongroise et . . . abrege franyais par . . . 

B. Csillik. 91 X 7. Szeged, From the Editor. 

Waldschmidt, E. and Lentz, W., Manichaische Dogmatik aus 

chinesischen und iranischen Texten . . . (Sitzungsb. der 
Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. 1933, 13.) 101 X 71. Berlin, 1933. 

Exchange. 

Weiss, Th., Zur Ostsyrischen Laut- und Akzentlehre auf Grund 
der ostsyrischen Massorah-Handschrift des Brit. Mus. . . . 
(Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 5.) 101 X 71. Stuttgart, 1933. 

From Messrs. W. Kohlkammer . 
Yajnanarayana Diksita, Sahitya-Ratnakara. Ed. by T. E. 
Chintamani. . . . [Sanskrit text with English introduction.] 
10 X 7. Madras, 1932. From the Editor. 
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Pamphlets and Reprints. 

Abu Nuwas, In Life and Legend. By W. H. Ingrams. Privately 
printed. Port Louis, Mauritius, 1933. From Messrs. Luzac. 

Aravamuthan, T. 6 ., The Maurai Chronicles and the Tamil 
Academies. (Offprint.) , (1933). 

Bendrey, V. S., Tarikh-i-Ilahl. . . . English. 74 x 5. Poona. 1933. 

From the Author. 

Bergstrasser, G., Phonogramme im neuaramaischen Dialekt 
von Malula. Satzdruck und Satzmelodie. . . . (Sitzungsb. 
der Bayer. Akad. der Wiss. Phil. -hist. Abt. Jahrg. 1931-2. 
Heft 7.) Miinchen, 1933. 

Bhattacharji, Ashutosh . . . Astronomical Discovery. ... 7 X 5. 
Bhatpara, 1933. 

Coedes, George, Ltudes Cambodgiennes ... 28. Quelques 
suggestions sur la methode a suivre pour interpreter les 
Bas-reliefs de Bantay Chmar et de la Galerie exterieure 
du Bayon. 29. Un Nouveau Tympan de Bantay Srei. 30. 
A la Recherche du Ya^odhara^rama. (Extr. du B.E.F.E.O., 
tom. 32, 1932.) ? 

Cohen, Israel, The Jews in Germany . . . (Repr. from the Quarterly 
Review, July, 1933.) 9 x 6 . London, (1933). 

From the Author. 

Dikshitar, Y. R. Ramacandra, Some Aspects of the Vayu 
Purana. . . . (Bulletins of the Dept, of Indian History and 
Archaeology, No. 1.) Madras, 1933. 

Fischer, A., Beitrage zum Verstandnis religioser Muslimischer 
Texte. ... 1. (Abh. d. Sachs. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil-hist. Kl.> 
Bd. 42, No. 4.) 12 X 8 . Leipzig, 1933. 

Muhammad und Ahmad, die Namen des arabischen 

Propheten. (Berichte d. Sachs. Akad. d. W'iss. Phil-hist. 
Kl., Bd. 84, Heft 3.) 10 X 6 J. Leipzig, 1932. 

From the Author. 

Goddard, Dwight, The principle and practice of Mahayana 
Buddhism. An interpretation of Prof. Suzuki’s tr. of 
Ashvaghosha’s Awakening of Faith. . . . Thetford, 1933. 

From the Author. 

Gomes, M. E. dos Stuarts, Identifica 56 es de Chandrapur 
e Sindabur. . . . 10| x 7i. Nova Goa, 1932. 

Ibn AbT al-Bayan, Le Formulaire des Hopitaux d’Ibn Abil 
Bayan, Medecin du Bimaristan Annacery au Caire au 13® 

siecle Annote ... par ... P. Sbath. (Extr. du Bulletin 

de rinstitut d’Rgypte, tom. 15.) Le Caire, 1933. 

_ From the Author. 

Karunasamkara Pamvara, Kurmmi-jali-nirnaya. (Ksatriya 
Research Soc.) Hindi. 7^ x 5 . Delhi, 1933. 

From Th. R. Tomara. 
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Kempers, A. J. Bernet, The Bronzes of Nalanda and Hindn- 
Javanese Art. . . . (Repr. from “ Bijdragen ”, vol. 90, fasc. 1.) 
10 X 6J. Leiden, 1933. From Messrs, (late) E. J. Brill. 
Kowalski, Tadeusz, Les Turcs et la langue Turque de la Bulgarie 
du Nord-Est. 10 X Krakow, 1933. 

From the Polish Academy of Sciences, Exchange. 
Muhammad ‘All, Da'i al-Islam, Risalah i Khatt i DaT. [Proposals 
for the improvement of Arabic writing.] Persian. Hyderabad, 
Dekkan, 1352 (1933). From the Author. 

Pisani, Vittore, Studi sulla Preistoria delle Lingue Indeuropee. 
(Mem. d. R. Acad. Naz. dei Lincei, Ser. 6, vol. 4, fasc. 6.) 
i2J X 9. Roma, 1933. Exchange. 

Rao, N. Jagannadha, The Age of the Mahabharata War. x 5. 

(Narasaraopet, 1931.) From the Author. 

Richter, Gustav, Das Geschichtsbild der Arabischen Historiker 
des Mittelalters. . . . (Philosophic und Geschichte, 43.) 
9^ X 6. Tubingen, 1933. From Messrs. J . C. B. Mohr. 
Schecbter, Abraham I, Lectures on Jewish Liturgy. ... 10 X Of. 

Philadelphia, 1933. From the Jewish Publication Society. 
Sharpe, Elizabeth, The Philosophy of Yoga. ... 7 X 5. London, 
1933. From Messrs. Luzac and Co. 

Tokyo, Imperial University. Calendar . . . 1933-4. ... 8 X 5^. 

Tokyo, (1933). From the Secretary. 

Weller, H., Eine Indische Tragodie 1 Durjodhanas Ende. Ein 
Bhasa zugeschriebener Einakter. Verdeutscht von H. Weller. 
10 X 61. Stuttgart, 1933. Fro)n Messrs. Kohlkammer. 










